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The  name,  the  character,  and  the  general  history 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  are  so  well  known  to 
all  readers,  that  very  few  words  of  introduction  may 
be  necessary  to  the  following  work.  That  part  of  his 
life,  with  the  details  of  which  the  world  is,  I  believe, 
most  fully  acquainted,  is  the  portion  which  succeeded 
to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Occupying  a  promi- 
nent position  in  Europe,  affecting  the  interests  and 
even  the  fate  of  neighboring  states,  alternately  the 
^  object  of  anxiety,  of  dread,  and  of  expectation  to 

other  rulers,  his  actions  were  then  observed  and  re- 
corded, and  his  failings  and  virtues  were  equally  open 
1^         to  the  censure  or  admiration  of  his  fellow«men.     The 
H         preceding  period  is  naturally  more  obscure,  from  the 
o         comparative  insignificance  of  his  position,  though  the 
^        events  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  convulsed  his 
native  land  and  vibrated  through  all  Europe.     Scat- 
tered anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  detached 
scenes  of  his  more  mature  years,  and  a  weak  con- 
necting chain  afforded  by  historians,  who  have  often 
sacrificed  accuracy  to  theory,  and  committed  several 
errors  in  fact  by  negligence,  and  many  errors  in  de- 
duction by  prepossession,  are  all  which  we  have  hith- 
erto obtained  regarding  the  life  of  Henry,  as  Prince 
and  King  ^  of  Navarre.    I  have  endeavored,  in  the 
foUowing  pages,  to  bring  more  light  into  this  obscure 
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portion  of  his  history,  and  have,  I  trust,  been  enabled 
to  effect  that  object  by  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Shortly  after  this  work  was  written,  the  French 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  admirable  and  mag- 
nificent plan  of  affording,  for  the  first  time,  the  ma- 
terials of  truth  in  historical  research,  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  "  Lettres  Missives^  of  Henry  IV., 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey, 
a  gentleman,  the  accuracy  of  whose  knowledge,  and 
the  justness  of  whose  views  rendered  him  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  important  task.  I  immediately  stop- 
ped the  printing  of  my  own  history,*  although  the 
work  was  already  in  the  press,  and  for  nearly  four 
years  have  continued  to  compare  the  statements  I  had 
made  with  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the  Lettres 
Missives,  of  which,  owing  to  the  great  care  bestowed 
upon  that  publication,  the  volumes  have  only  issued  at 
long  intervals.  In  pursuing  this  course  I  was  grat- 
ified to  find  that  in  very  few  instances  had  I  been  led 
into  error  ;  but  I  was  still  more  gratified  to  be  enabled 
to  add  many  fresh  facts  to  those  already  recorded,  and 
to  throw  light  upon  several  subjects  which  I  had  been 
previously  obliged  to  leave  in  some  obscurity.  In 
this  very  laborious  undertaking  I  was  aided  by  M . 
Berger  de  Xivrey  with  a  degree  of  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  generous  liberality,  which  was,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  high  character  and  reputation,  but 
which  must  ever  command  my  gratitude  and  esteem. 

The  period  upon  which  I  have  thus  endeavored  to 
throw  light,  comprises  events  which  had  most  impor- 
tant results,  not  alone  as  afiTecting  the  state  of  France 

*  This  was  done  with  the  ready  consent  of  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Boone,  of  whoee  liberal  conduct  and  enlightened  view,  in  a  matter 
affectiDg  the  truth  of  histoiji  I  beg  to  express  my  very  strong  sense. 
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at  the  time,  but  as  working  a  fundamental  change  in 
society  and  advancing  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Europe.     I  believe  that  M.  Guizot,  in  his  lectures,  has 
taken  little  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  terrible  struggle 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  Heniy  IV.  upon  the 
state  of  society  in  the  country  where  it  occurred ; 
and,  probably,  his  space  did  not  permit,  and  his  pur- 
pose did  not  require  him  to  expatiate ;  but  any  one 
who  will  compare  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the 
tone  of  the  public  mind  under  the  last  three  French 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with  the  same  char- 
acteristics, at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  will 
find  that  France  was  entering  upon  a  new  epoch,  and 
that  the  wars  of  the  League  were  the  furnace  in 
which  old  institutions   and  modes  of  thought  were 
melted  down  to  receive  a  new  form.     The  strong- 
holds of  chivalry  and  the  feudal  system  tottered  and 
fell  with  age  and  their  own  weight ;  the  fragments 
were  afterwards  battered  down   by  Richelieu,   the 
foundations  undermined  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  last  vestiges  swept  away  by  the  revo- 
lutionary harrow  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  but  under 
Francis  II.  began  the  ruin  of  the  great  fabrics  of  the 
middle  ages. 

I  cannot  close  this  short  Preface  without  expressing 
a  deep  regret  that  our  own  Government  has  not  yet 
found  it  possible  to  attempt  something  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  done  by  the  State  in  France  for  the 
illustration  of  her  history.  In  our  State  Paper  oiBce, 
in  our  various  record  offices,  and  in  several  collec- 
tions of  archives,  we  possess  invaluable  treasures 
concealed  from  the  public  eye,  or,  at  all  events,  acces- 
sible but  to  few.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  custom 
— I  might,  perhaps,  call  it  a  principle — in  England  to 
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^  utt  great  undertakings  to  individual  enterprise. 
I  am  well  aware  that  serious  difficulties  might  lay  in 
the  way  of  that  which  I  propose  ;  and  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  something  has  been  done  to  give  a  part  of 
our  public  records  to  the  world  with  great  expense 
and  very  little  fruit.  But  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  individual  efforts  can  do  next  to  nothing,  and 
objects,  to  attain  which,  no  exertion  in  the  subjection 
of  difficulties  would  be  unadvisable. 

The  history  of  England  yet  remains  to  be  written, 
and  it  never  will  be  written  with  that  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, which  is  necessary  to  instruction,  till  at  least 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  dispatches  and  correspon- 
dence of  the  principal  persons  who  figure  in  our  an- 
nals has  been  published,  under  the  superintendence 
and  authority  of  Government.  Ten  years  ago  I  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion,  and  nothing  has  since  oc- 
curred to  make  me  doubt  the  necessity  of  the  under- 
taking, or  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that,  with  due 
economy  in  the  publication,  the  public  demand  for  the 
volumes  produced  would  not  exonerate  Government 
from  all  expense. 
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KINO  OP  PRANCE  AND  NAVARRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no  wars  are  so  cruel  and 
sanguinary,  as  those  in  which  religion  takes  a  part.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  character  of  the  doctrine  contended 
for,  has  the  slightest  effect  in  mitigating  the  rancor  of 
enmity,  or  that  the  professors  of  the  mild  and  beneficent 
principles  of  Christianity  are  in  any  degree  less  fierce,  when 
engaged  in  religious  strife,  than  the  followers  of  the  harsh 
and  relentless  Apostle  of  the  scymetar.  The  Reformation, 
commencing  in  Germany,  spread  forth  its  principles  to  almost 
all  surrounding  countries ;  but  every  land  to  which  they  ex- 
tended, soon  displayed  the  germs  of  strife  and  persecution. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  France,  where  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, in  a  state  of  decay,  still  left  great  power  and  influence 
to  the  principal  nobles  of  the  land,  without  enabling  them  to 
assert  successfully  their  independence  of  all  secular  authority 
on  points  of  religious  faith,  as  had  been  done  by  many  of 
the  German  Princes.  Persecution  began  early  iql  France ; 
and  the  same  land,  which  had  seen  the  sanguinary  horrors 
of  the  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Albi  and  Toulouse, 
beheld,  within  a  few  years  after  the  voice  of  Luther  had  dis- 
solved forever  the  fabric  of  Papistical  supremacy,  the  cities 
of  Lyons  and  Paris  flaming  with  the  faggots  of  superstition, 
and  the  wise  and  the  devout  expiating  at  the  stake  the  crime 
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of  differing  in  faith  from  the  predominant  party.  The  usual 
effects  of  persecution,  however,  were  soon  perceptible  in  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  obnoxious  tenets.  Teachers  of  the 
new  doctrine  sprang  up  in  various  quarters,  and  courted  that 
martyrdom  which  roused  the  enthusiasm  and  increased  the 
number  of  their  disciples.  The  learned  and  the  good  received 
as  true,  and  acknowledged  as  pure,  the  lessons  of  the  great 
Reformers ;  and,  spreading  rapidly  to  the  higher  classes,  the 
views  of  Luther  and  his  associates  numbered  amongst  their 
adherents  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  men 
of  France.  Princes  of  the  royal  blood  avowed  openly  their 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  declared  to  be  heretical  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and,  as  it  soon  became  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  multitude  of  Protestants  by  the  mere  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, armies  were  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  pretended 
heresy.  Political  objects  were  mingled,  as  usual,  with  relig- 
ious prejudices,  and  the  flame  of  ambition  gained  additional 
intensity  from  the  zealous  fire  of  fanaticism,  till  at  length  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  itself  was  endangered  by  the  relig- 
ion of  the  legitimate  heir. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  events  which  occurred  in  France,  between  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  without 
dwelling  long  upon  the  details,  but  endeavoring  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  several  parties  which 
convulsed  the  State,  and  to  afford  him  some  knowledge  of 
the  principal  personages  who  took  an  early  and  active  nart 
in  the  troubles  of  the  times. 

Scarcely  had  Luther  announced,  with  the  boldness  that 
characterized  all  his  proceedings,  the  opinions  which  he  en- 
tertained regarding  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  before  the  purifying  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation found  secret  advocates  in  France.  The  great  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  religious  world,  were  of  course  dis- 
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cussed  not  only  by  ecclesiastics,  but  by  all  persons  of  an  en* 
lightened  and  inquiring  mind,  and  manifold  evils  and  vices 
became  apparent  in  the  existing  hierarchy,  even  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  admitted  the  doctrinal  accuracy  of  the  religion 
in  which  they  had  been  educated.  Many  went  farther  still, 
and  perceived  falsehood  and  superstition  in  its  tenets,  tyr- 
anny and  ambition  in  its  dogmas ;  and  others,  though  they  had 
no  just  notion  of  what  was  right,  abandoned  a  faith  in  which 
they  saw  much  that  was  wrong,  without  closely  investigating 
whether  that  which  they  received  in  exchange  was  better. 
Others  again  discovered  some  degree  of  justice  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  innovators,  without  adopting  their  sentiments 
entirely,  and  endeavored  to  shield  them  from  persecution, 
without  taking  part  in  their  efforts. 

In  the  last  of  these  classes,  probably,  we  ought  to  rank 
Marguerite  de  Yalois,  one  of  the  first  distinguished  protectors 
of  the  Pro^tant  teachers  in  France  ;  for  we  have  no  proof 
that  she  ever  actually  adopted  the  Reformed  religion,  though 
she  sheltered  many  of  its  professors  from  the  vengeful  arm 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  Princess  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Orleans,  duke  of  Angouleme,  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy.  She  was  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France, 
and  successively  the  wife  of  Charles  duke  of  Alen^on,  and 
Henry  of  Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  Her  rank,  her  talents, 
but  still  more  the  tender  affection  which  existed  between 
herself  and  her  brother,  the  King  of  France,  enabled  her  to 
exert  a  kindly  and  generous  influence  in  mitigating  that 
monarch's  zeal  in  favor  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  in  guard- 
ing him  against  the  furious  counsels  of  those  who  sought  to 
make  him  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  in  France.  Whilst  yet  Duchess  of  Alenpon, 
she  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  new  sect  which  had 
sprung  up,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  protectors  of  the 
poet,  Clement  Marot,  who,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had 
adopted  the  views  of  Luther ;  and,  after  her  union  with  the 

King  of  Navarre,  the  little  mountainous  principality  of  Beam 
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became  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  leading  Reformers, 
some  of  whom,  on  venturing  from  its  precincts,  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  their  tenets,  while  others,  who  owed 
their  safety  to  her  protection,  became  distinguished  as  the 
directors  of  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  times. 
Among  the  first  of  these  were  the  Protestant  martyrs,  Ber- 
quin  and  Dolet,  and  amongst  the  last  the  famous  John  Cal- 
vin was  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  Reformed  Church,  however,  possessed  another  j»o- 
tector  in  the  Royal  family  of  France,  and  although  less  in- 
fluential than  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Renee,  duchess  of  Fer- 
rara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  both  in  Italy  and  her  native  country,  to 
screen  the  Protestants  from  their  intolerant  enemies. 

The  persuasions  of  Marguerite,  however,  and  the  deep 
tenderness  with  which  the  King  regarded  her,  though  they 
often  shook  his  resolution  of  persecuting  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  sometimes  induced  him  even  to  listen  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  were  ultimately  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  power  obtained  over  that  monarch's  mind  by 
Francis,  cardinal  de  Toumon,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
indefatigable  activity;  shrewd,  specious,  and  remorseless, 
who  stood  forward  as  the  zealous  defender  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  the  sanguinary  persecutor  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants. Sometimes  Marguerite  gained  a  temporary  ascend- 
ency, and  on  one  occasion,  it  would  seem,  induced  Francis 
to  send  for  Melancthon,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  him  dis- 
cuss with  the  French  ecclesiastics  the  question  of  the  dis- 
union of  the  Church.  It  is  probable  that  her  object  was  as 
much  to  enlighten  her  own  mind  and  settle  her  wavering 
faith,  as  to  serve  the  Protestants,  or  open  the  eyes  of  her 
brother.  But  her  purpose  was  in  this  instance  defeated  by 
the  art  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  summons  to  Melancthon  was 
recalled.  Weakness  is  generally  followed  by  violence ;  and 
the  persecution  of  the  innovators  became  more  fierce  and 
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rigid*  immediately  after  this  change  in  the  views  of  the 
monarch.  Multitudes  of  those  denounced  as  heretics  were 
humed  at  the  stake,  religious  spies  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  country,  light  words  and  private  accusations  were 
held  as  proofs  of  crime,  and  the  King  in  person  witnessed 
the  agonizing  death  of  his  subjects  without  remorse  or  shame. 
So  confident  of  their  influence  were  the  enemies  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith,  that  they  even  ventured  to  attack  the  beloved 
sister  of  the  monarch  with  private  insinuations  and  public 
scorn  ;f  but  Francis  sternly  silenced  her  secret  accusers,  and 
punished  those  who  evinced  their  animosity  towards  her  in  a 
more  public  manner. 

But  though  his  love  and  tenderness  proved  a  shield  for 
his  sister,  in  all  other  instances  the  King  gave  himself  up  to 
the  wildest  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  closed  his  reign  with 
one  great  act  of  butchery,  which  horrified  aU  but  the  most 
blood-thirsty  enthusiasts,  and  covered  his  own  death-bed 
with  remorse.  Amongst  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Waldenses  had  taken  refuge,  and  had  been 
suffered  to  pursue  their  course  of  peace,  innocence,  and  in- 
dustry, till  the  period  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  France,  when  they  hailed  the  newly-rising ' 
Church  as  a  sister,  and  drew  upon  themselves  the  arm  of 
persecution.  The  Parliament  of  Aix  was  directed  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  heresy,  and  after  long  and  reluctant  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  that  assembly,  who  were  imwilling,  it 
would  appear,  to  proceed  with  the  fanatical  measures  of  the 
Court,  a  decree  was  pronounced  for  exterminating  them  from 
the  land.  Their  houses  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  their 
fruit  trees  and  orchards  to  be  rooted  up,  and  those  who  re- 
fused to  receive  the  predominant  religion  were  to  be  given 

*  Maimbonig. 

t  The  ProfesBOTs  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  1533,  had  the  ind»* 
cency  to  bring  her  on  the  stage  as  a  mad  woman  and  heretic,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  King  would  probably  have  been  severe,  had  not  Mar- 
guerite herself  interceded  for  the  offenders. 
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to  the  sword.  "  Everything  was  horrible  and  cruel  in  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  them/'  says  De  Thou,  ''  and  all 
was  more  horrible  and  more  cruel  in  the  execution.  Twenty- 
two  towns  and  villages  were  burned,  or  sacked  with  a  degree 
of  inhumanity  almost  without  example,  even  in  the  history 
of  the  most  barbarous  nations."  The  Count  de  St.  Grignan, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  which  had  been  employed  in  Italy, 
was  authorized  to  conduct  the  execution ;  and  the  lust  and 
ferocity  of  a  Ucentious  soldiery  was  added  to  the  superstitious 
cruelty  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  religion  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Cabrieres,  Merindole,  and  twenty  other  towns 
or  viUages,  became  the  scene  of  one  universal  massacre. 
Surprised  during  the  night,  and  pursued  from  rock  to  rock, 
by  the  light  of  their  burning  houses,  the  inhabitants,  we  are 
told  by  the  historian,  only  fled  from  one  snare  to  faU  into 
another.  The  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  women  and  the 
children  led  the  butchers  to  the  place  of  their  victims'  re- 
treat, and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  neither  virtue, 
dignity,  nor  station  obtained  respect.  Voluntary  submission 
itself  had  no  effect  in  shielding  the  men  from  death,  and  the 
women  from  outrage  and  destruction.  At  Cabrieres,  all  the 
females  who  could  be  found  were  shut  up  in  a  bam  filled 
with  straw,  and  burned  alive ;  and  eight  hundred  persons, 
men  and  women,  were  murdered  in  one  of  the  churches. 
New-bom  infants  were  slaughtered,  if  the  account  of  Au- 
bign6  may  be  believed,  and  even  the  Romanists,  of  whom 
there  were  several  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  proscribed 
towns,  were  not  exempted  from  this  indiscriminate  butchery. 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  then  carried  into  execution, — 
the  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground, — the  gardens  and  fields 
destroyed, — the  fruit  trees,  for  which  the  district  had  become 
famous,  rooted  up, — and  not  a  trace  of  cultivation  left  in 
a  tract  which  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  fertile  in  the  south  of  France.  We  are  told 
that  the  orders  of  the  King  were  exceeded ;  we  know  that 
horror  and  remorse  seized  upon  him,  when  he  heard  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  cruelties  which  had  been  committed.  On  big 
death-bed  he  strictly  enjoined  his  son  to  investigate  the  facts 
connected  with  these  horrible  atrocities,  and  to  punish  the 
guilty.  But  the  solitary  execution  of  the  AdTOcate-general 
Guerin,  who  was  probably,  in  reality,  less  culpable  than 
many  others,  served  but  little  to  console  the  Reformers  of 
France,  or  to  afford  them  any  prospect  of  security  and 
justice. 

Thus  in  1545  was  the  military  power  for  the  first  time 
employed  in  France  agunst  the  Protestants,  properly  so 
called,*  and  although  no  civil  war  followed  the  act  at  the  time, 
the  germs  of  resistance  were  sown  from  that  moment,  and  the 
teaching  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  was  pursued  with  a  degree 
of  ardor  and  zeal  which  set  at  nought  the  abused  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  introduced  dissension  into  the  capital,  and 
the  principal  Parliament  of  the  Jungdom. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  question  of  liberty  of 
conscience  remained  merely  a  religious  one,  and  neither  the 
policy  of  factions,  nor  the  ambition  of  individuals,  made  use 
of  it  for  their  several  objects.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
however,  new  elements  entered  into  the  dispute,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary,  from  the  period  of  that  monarch's  accession, 
to  consider  the  general  state  of  France,  her  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  various  parties  which  arose  to  strug- 
gle for  power,  and  ultimately  to  convulse  the  whole  realm, 
by  violent  efforts  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  death 
of  the  chivalrous,  but  rash  and  imprudent  rival  of  Charles  Y., 
took  place  on  the  dlst  of  March,  1547,  and  historians  in  gen- 
eral have  asserted  that  his  successor,  ascended  the  throne 
with  brighter  prospects  than  any  preceding  King  of  France. 

*  I  do  not,  of  oouise,  look  upon  the  hostilities  which  took  place  against 
the  Albigenses  as  having  been  directed  against  Protestants ;  the  secta- 
ries of  Aibi,  however  cruel  and  unjust  might  be  their  persecution,  having 
undoubtedly  imbibed  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichean  heresyi 
and  differing  in  various  points  from  any  body  of  men  deserving  the  nams 
of  Christians. 
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That  he  was  young,  yet  of  mature  age,  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness, habituated  to  the  conduct  of  wars  and  negotiations,  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  great  abilities,  possessed  of  a  rich  and 
abundant  country,  an  unembarrassed  revenue,  and  a  full 
treasury,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  were  many  dan- 
gerous points  in  his  situation  which  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  first  in  importance,  amongst  the  perils  which  environed 
the  son  of  Francis  I.,  was  his  own  inferiority  to  many  whom 
it  was  his  task  to  direct  and  command.  Had  these  men  been 
without  ambition,  had  they  been  personally  devoted  to  him- 
self, or  bound  by  patriotic  feelings  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
their  superior  abilities  might  have  proved  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  his  feebler  character,  the  safeguards  of  the  crown  and 
the  security  of  France.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  sel- 
fish interests  were  the  principal  objects  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  and 
the  talents  which  might  have  been  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  King,  were  either  directed  by  his  courtiers  to  obtain  their 
own  pre-eminence  at  his  expense,  or  wasted  in  factious  strug- 
gles with  jealous  and  eager  competitors.  Another  menacing 
point  in  the  situation  of  Henry,  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  relig- 
ious dissensions  which  existed  in  the  coimtry,  and  which 
already  began  to  assume  a  serious  and  alarming  aspect,  espe- 
cially complicated  as  they  were  with  the  political  relations 
of  the  French  monarchs  with  other  States.  The  external 
policy  of  France  required  her  to  appear  as  the  protector  of 
Protestants,  and  the  friend  of  toleration ;  the  maxims  of  her 
government  in  regard  to  her  internal  policy  demanded  the 
suppression  of  every  religion  but  that  of  the  State,  and  the 
persecution  of  all  innovators.  A  great  and  extraordinary  man 
of  later  times,  indeed,  contrived,  by  the  power  of  his  own 
genius,  to  reconcile  these  opposing  tendencies,  and  to  draw 
advantages  even  from  the  difficulties  of  a  similar  position. 
But  Henry  was  not  equal  to  the  task ;  and,  in  his  struggle 
for  various  objects  inconsistent  with  each  other,  he  laid  a 
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foundation  for  that  civil  strife  which  shook  the  rule  and  des- 
olated the  kingdom  of  his  children. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  court 
of  the  new  monarch  divided  itself  into  three  parties,  while  a 
fourth  was  gradually  springing  up  during  the  course  of  his 
reign,  which  hecame,  in  the  end,  as  powerful  as  any  of  the 
others.  At  the  head  of  these  three  parties  appeared  the 
princely  house  of  Guise,  the  nohle  family  of  Montmorenci, 
and  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistress,  instructor,  and 
chief  counsellor  of  the  King.  The  latter,  endowed  with  a 
powerful,  clear-sighted  and  comprehensive  mind,  amiahle  in 
manners,  beautiful  in  person,  and  graceful  in  demeanor,  pos- 
sessed imbounded  power  through  life  over  a  monarch  consid- 
erably younger  than  herself.  According  to  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alrous gallantry  which  reigned  ui  the  court  of  Francis  I., 
Henry  at  aa  early  age  had  been  permitted  to  devote  himself 
to  the  fair  widow  of  Louis  de  Breze,  who  undertook  to  soften 
the  rudeness  of  the  Prince's  demeanor  and  instruct  him  in 
those  courteous  arts  which  in  youth  he  had  too  much  neg- 
lected for  the  practice  of  arms.  Some  historians  have  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  the  connection  between  Henry  and 
Diana  of  Poitiers  was  restrained  within  the  limits  of  virtuous 
though  extravagant  gallantry,  and  on  one  of  the  medals  of 
the  age  she  is  represented  as  treading  upon  a  figure  of  Cupid, 
with  the  legend  **  Omnium  victorem  vici ;"  but,  if  the  high- 
colored  pictures  of  Brantome,  and  the  satirical  verses  of  Clem- 
ent Marot  can  only  be  received  as  showing  the  suspicions  of 
the  court,  the  words  of  Diana  herself  just  before  the  death 
of  Henry,  can  leave  little  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  one 
that  the  tie  between  them  was  of  a  more  tender  and  less  legit- 
imate nature. 

Through  her  influence  over  the  King,  the  widow  of  Louis 
de  Br^ze,  who,  shortly  after  his  accession,  was  created  Duch- 
ess of  Valentinois,  possessed  absolute  power  at  the  court ; 
and  her  favor  was  naturally  sought  by  both  the  other  parties^ 
though  they  endeavored  at  the  same  time  by  every  means  to 
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render  themselves  necessary  to  the  young  monarch,  if  not 
independent  of  his  good  will.  Diana  now  leaned  to  the  one, 
now  to  the  other,  balancing  them  with  considerable  political 
skill,  though  passion  occasionally  seems  to  have  had  a  share 
in  her  dealing  with  the  rival  factions,  and  she  apparently 
never  attempted  the  more  wise  and  patriotic  course  of  weak- 
ening them  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  A  multitude  of 
inferior  courtiers  immediately  attached  themselves  to  her  in 
the  pleasing  hope  of  posts  and  emoluments ;  but,  before  the 
end  of  Henry's  reign,  his  mistress  found  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  future,  by  allying  herself  to  one  of  the  two  pow- 
erful houses  which  appeared  as  her  rivals  in  the  struggle  for 
authority. 

Next  in  favor  with  the  King  to  the  fair  Duchess  of  Yalen- 
tinois  was  a  nobleman  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  Anne  duke  of  Mont- 
morenci.  Constable  of  France.  The  companion  of  the  youth 
of  Francis,  and  counsellor  of  his  middle  age,  Anne  de  Mont- 
morenci  had  never  attained  the  undesirable  eminence  of  fa- 
vorite, an  office  uniformily  bestowed  by  monarchs  upon  men 
who  are  unfit  for  any  other  station.  His  hold  therefore  upon 
the  King  rested  solely  upon  long  intimacy  and  great  services ; 
but  after  he  had  displayed,  during  many  years,  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  great  general,  and  some  of  the  requisites  of  a  great 
politician,  he  was  unaccountably  dismissed  from  the  court  in 
the  year  1541.  During  the  six  years  that  followed,  before 
the  death  of  Francis,  the  Constable  remained  at  Chantilly, 
or  Ecouen,  making  no  efforts  to  soften  his  enemies  at  the 
court,  but  keeping  up  with  the  Dauphin,  who  had  studied 
the  art  of  war  under  his  auspices,  a  correspondence  which 
was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Francis,  whose  latter  days  were 
clouded  by  jealous  enmity  towards  his  successor.  On  his 
death-bed  the  monarch  is  said  to  have  cautioned  the  Dauphin 
against  calling  to  his  councils  the  man  who  had  so  long  di- 
rected his  own ;  and  several  causes  might  combine  to  prompt 
an  act  of  seeming  ingratitude  towards  one  who  had  certainly 
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rendered  the  most  important  services.  With  manners  rude 
and  harsh,  with  pride,  which  even  the  commanding  charac- 
ter of  Francis  scarcely  kept  within  the  hounds  of  respect, 
with  a  sanguinary  ferocity  which  made  him  hated  and 
dreaded  hy  the  people,  Montmorenci  joined  a  degree  of  am- 
hition  which,  under  a  weak  monarch,  or  in  difficult  times, 
might  have  become  dangerous  to  the  state.  His  avidity  was 
also  notorious ;  and,  insatiable  of  all  that  could  aggrandize 
his  family,  he  seemed  to  take  as  a  right  that  which  was 
granted  as  a  favor,  and  to  conceive  that  his  services  were  a 
full  equivalent  for  all  that  his  monarch  could  bestow. 

Impressed  with  but  little  confidence  in  his  son's  genius, 
firmness,  or  intelligence,  Francis  might  well  imagine  that 
Montmorenci  would  prove  an  unsafe  minister  to  his  succes- 
sor; but  his  caution  was  without  effect,  his  dying  advice 
neglected,  and  the  first  act  of  Henry  II.  was  to  recall  the 
Constable  to  his  court.  It  was  Anne  de  Montmorenci  who 
received  the  new  King  at  St.  Germain  on  his  return  from 
Rambouiilet,  where  Francis  I.  had  closed  his  eyes ;  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  for  many  years  as  powerful  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  monarch,  as  the  Duchess  of  Yalentinois  was  in 
his  court.  The  favor  of  Henry,  however,  and  great  service 
rendered  to  the  state  did  not  form  the  only  foundation  of  the 
Constable's  power,  or  the  sole  support  of  that  distinct  party 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  numerous  branches  of  his 
illustrious  family,  their  traditionary  exploits  in  defence  of  the 
crown,  their  vast  possessions  and  great  abilities,  the  impor- 
tant offices  they  held  in  the  state,  and  the  multitude  of  de- 
pendents who  looked  to  them  for  advancement,  gave  the 
faction  of  Montmorenci  strength  to  sustain  itself  for  many 
years  against  the  princely  house  of  Guise.  Among  the  per- 
sons attached  to  the  Constable  by  the  ties  of  blood,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  their  age,  who,  though  young  at  the  period  of  Henry's 
accession,  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  crown  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  reign,  and  took  a  remarkable  share  In 
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all  the  transactions  which  followed.  These  were  Gaspard 
and  Francis  de  Chatillon,  the  sons  of  Gaspard  de  CoHgni, 
Lord  of  Chatillon  and  Marshal  of  France,  by  Louisa  de  Mont- 
morenci,  sister  of  the  Constable.  The  elder  of  the  two  bro- 
thers is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Admiral  de 
Coligni,  the  younger  is  distinguished  by  that  of  D'Andelot, 
from  a  small  estate  which  he  inherited.  A  third  son  of  the 
same  family  entered  the  Church,  and  through  the  influence, 
it  would  seem,  of  Montmorenci,  was  raised  to  the  purple  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen. 

Coligni  and  D'Andelot  naturally  studied  the  art  of  war 
under  their  celebrated  uncle ;  but,  even  after  the  period  of 
his  disgrace,  they  continued  to  serve,  with  the  greatest  dis* 
tinction  in  the  field,  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Francis, 
and  rose  step  by  step  to  various  high  oflSces  in  the  army. 
Nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  Dauphin,  his  companions  in 
arms,  and  the  nephews  of  his  famous  Minister,  the  accession 
of  Henry  was  of  course  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  party  of  Montmorenci,  they  be- 
came opposed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  the  rival  faction  of 
Lorraine.  The  Constable  himself  had  several  sons,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  their  character,  or  to  sketch 
their  history  in  this  place,  as  none  of  them  played  any  very 
distinguished  part  previous  to  the  birth  of  Henry  IV.  I 
shall  have  to  notice,  hereafter,  more  than  one  of  Montmo- 
renci*s  children,  and  especially  the  second,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  and  also 
obtained  the  important  post  of  Constable  under  Henry  IV. 

The  third  party  which,  at  the  termination  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  had  already  acquired  a  degree  of  power,  that  the 
dying  monarch  saw  might  become  dangerous  to  his  succes- 
sors, was  that  of  the  house  of  Guise,  newly  planted  in 
France,  but  distantly  allied  to  the  royal  family,  and  distin- 
guished by  several  important  services  rendered  to  the  crown. 
Claude^  count  of  Guise,  and  marquis  of  Mayenne,  the  fifth 
son  of  Ren6  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  presented  himself  at 
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the  court  of  Louis  XII.,  in  company  with  his  elder  hrother, 
and  by  the  favor  of  the  French  monarch  obtained  the  hand 
of  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Francis  count  of 
Vendome.  Handsome  in  person,  prepossessing  in  manners, 
full  of  chiyalrous  gallantry,  distinguished  in  arms,  supple  as 
well  as  ambitious,  and  dignified  though  courteotA,,Majg  CoimV., 
of  Guise  easily  won  the  regard  of  Francis  I.  andl'^ng  en- 
joyed his  favor.  Honors  and  distinctions  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  while  he  courted  the  good  will  of  the  monarch,  he 
contrived  by  generosity,  flattery,  and  the  display  of  daring 
courage  to  gain  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  court  and 
people  of  France.  During  the  captivity  of  Francis,  he  be- 
came the  chief  confidant  of  the  regent,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and 
the  great  hope  of  the  nation,  and  though  the  shattered  state 
of  the  French  armies  prevented  him  from  undertaking  any 
great  operations,  yet  the  plan  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
advised,  for  ransoming  all  the  prisoners  taken  at  Pa  via,  and 
the  liberality  which  he  himself  showed  in  aiding  the  poorer 
members  of  the  French  nobility  who  had  suflfered  by  that 
terrible  defeat,  gave  a  high  idea  of  his  judgment,  and  con- 
firmed his  influence.  The  destruction  of  a  large  body  of 
Lutherans  at  Saveme,  obtained  for  him  religious  distinction, 
and  marked  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  rising  sect.  At  the 
same  time  it  delivered  France  from  a  numerous  band  of  ene- 
mies who  threatened  to  ravage  several  of  her  eastern  prov- 
inces ;  and  Francis  being  set  at  liberty,  showed  his  gratitude 
for  this  and  other  services,  by  erecting  the  county  of  Guise 
into  a  duchy  in  favor  of  his  friend.  At  length,  however, 
the  monarch's  affection  for  the  Duke  of  Guise  declined. 
The  style  and  demeanor  of  a  sovereign  prince  which  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  at  the  court  of  France,  gave  umbrage  to 
Francis,  and  offended  many  of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown ; 
but  with  the  great  body  of  the  nobility,  with  the  people, 
and  even  with  the  parliament  of  Paris  itself,  he  retained  his 
popularity. 

A  new  war  and  the  various  difiSculties  which  it  brought 
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Upon  the  King  of  France,  compelled  him  to  call  to  his  conn* 
oils  his  most  skilful  and  experienced  generals  ;  and  amongst 
these  undoubtedly  the  Duke  of  Guise  bore  a  principal  rank. 
Montmorenci,  who  had  always  shown  himself  jealous  of  the 
great  influence  of  Guise,  and  indignant  at  the  pride  of  his 
demeanor,  received  the  principal  command  in  Provence,  in- 
vaded in  1536  by  the  Emperor  in  person ;  but  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  was  defended  by  Guise,  and  the  Duke 
of  Yendome ;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Lorrainese 
prince  were  not  equal  to  those  of  his  great  rival,  they  added 
infinitely  more  to  his  favor  with  the  people  of  the  capital. 
An  army  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of  Nassau,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  the  side  of  Flanders,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  town  of  Peronne.      The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  seeing 
neither  powerful  forces  nor  strong  places  between  their  walls 
and  the  enemy,  gave  themselves  up  to  weak  and  unnecessary 
alarm.     They  saw  in  imagination  the  Count  of  Nassau  at 
their  gates,  and  lamentation  and  anxiety  took  the  place  of 
activity  and  exertion.     In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  however, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  appeared  in  person  amongst  them,  re- 
assured them  by  his  presence,  encouraged ^hem  by  his  words ; 
and,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  the  capital  as  a  pledge 
of  his  exertions  to  defend  it,  he  hastened  back  to  the  army 
in  order  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  the  Duke  of  Vendome. 
His  assistance,  and  the  reinforcements  which  he  contrived  to 
to  throw  into  the  place,  by  a  daring  and  skilful  stratagem, 
saved  the  town  of  Peronne,  after  a  long  and  fierce  siege, 
during  which  the  assailants  several  times  penetrated  within 
the  walls,  but  were  driven  back  with  terrible  loss.     The 
Count  of  Nassau,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  retreated  into  Flanders.*     Their  deliverance 

*  Anquetil,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Peronne,  makes  not  the 
slightest  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  though  the  best  authority  that 
we  have,  Martin  du  Bellai,  puts  his  name  before  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  and  shows  that  it  was  the  bold  and  skilful  stratagem  of  that 
Prince,  coming  in  aid  of  the  valor  and  ability  of  Marshal  Fleuranges 
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was  never  forgotten  by  tbe  people  of  Paris,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Gnise  was,  from  that  moment,  strong 
and  invariable.  During  the  wars  which  continued  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
continuallj  employed,  and  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  fortunate  of  the  French  generals.  He  attached 
himself  strongly,  we  are  told,  to  Henry  II.  while  Dauphin, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  instigated  a  secret  protest  against 
the  treaty  of  Crepi,  which  act  might  have  ended  in  producing 
civil  war,  had  not  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  that 
of  Francis  I.  changed  the  position  of  aflbirs,  and  rendered 
tbe  obnoxious  part  of  the  treaty  of  no  effect. 

The  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise  was  well  known  to 
Francis  I. ;  and  the  vast  power  which  the  Duke  had  ac- 
quired in  his  dominions,  his  popularity  with  the  turbulent 
people  of  the  capital,  his  influence  with  the  nobility  and  the 
army,  the  pride  which  he  displayed  in  putting  himself  upon 
a  level  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  title 
which  he  affected,  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  enemy  of 
heretics,  rendered  the  monarch  apprehensive  that  the  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  Guise  and  his  sons,  with  difficulty  restrained 
under  his  own  rule,  would  know  no  bounds  under  that  of 
his  successor.  We  are  assured,  that  on  his  death-bed,  he 
warned  the  Dauphin  of  the  aspiring  character  of  the  family, 
and  besought  him  not  to  elevate  them  rashly.* 

Henry,  however,  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  neglected 
the  counsels  of  his  father,  and  the  family  of  Guise  was  per- 
mitted to  divide  the  court  with  the  party  of  Montmorenci, 

and  the  determination  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  the  de- 
lirerance  of  Peronne  is  to  be  attributed. 

*  The  expressions  of  Francis  I.  upon  this,  and  other  occasions,  gave 
Dse  to  the  following  verses  which  were  common  in  the  times  of  the 
League. 

"  Le  Roy  Francois  ne  faillit  point, 
duand  il  pr6dit  que  ceux  de  Guise, 
Mettroient  ses  enfans  en  pourp(»nt 
Et  tous  ses  sujets  en  chemise." 
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and  that  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  How  strong  was  the  Duke's 
favor  with  the  King  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Constable,  the  ancient  rival  of  the 
Lorraine  Pnnce,  he  was  permitted  at  the  coronation  of  the 
monarch,  to  take  precedence  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  a 
member  of  the  royal  house.  At  this  time  his  family  com- 
prised six  sons,  several  of  whom  became  remarkable  in  the 
course  of  the  two  succeeding  reigns.  The  eldest,  Francis, 
Prince  of  Joinville,  and  Duke  of  AumaJe,  succeeded  him  as 
Duke  of  Guise  about  three  years  after  the  accession  of 
Henry.  Charles,  of  whom  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  speak,  under  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  factions  of  those  times,  entered 
early  into  the  Church,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims.  Louis,  the  next,  also 
chose  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  in  which  he  obtained 
several  rich  benefices,  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  the  cardi- 
nal's hat.  He  is  known  ui  history  under  the  title  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Guise,  but  being  of  a  somewhat  indolent  and 
luxurious  disposition,  he  appeared  but  tittle  upon  the  politi- 
cal scene,  and  acquired  the  inglorious  appellation  of  the 
"  Bottle  Cardinal."  Another  son,  Claude,  on  the  death  of 
hilB  father,  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  title  of  Aumale,  and 
distinguished  himself  considerably  by  his  pride,  by  his  fanat- 
icism, and  by  his  courage,  though  greatly  inferior  in  mind  to 
his  two  elder  brothers.  Ren6,  a  younger  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Guise,  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Elbeuf,  and  the 
sixth  became  Grand  Prior  of  France.  The  immense  wealth 
of  the  house  of  Guise  seemed  multiplied,  rather  than  divided, 
on  the  death  of  Claude ;  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  and 
the  church  were  in  the  hands  of  his  children  ;  and  the  for- 
tune of  his  brother,  the  first  Cardinal  of  Lorrame,  soon  after 
added  other  revenues  to  those  which  th^  family  already 
possessed. 

Thus,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  three  parties, 
which  at  once  formed  themselves  in  France,  were  severally 
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headed  by  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistress  of  the  King,  to 
Trhom  both  the  others  were  obliged  to  pay  court  from  time 
to  time ;  by  the  Constable,  Anne  de  Montmorenci,  to  whom 
were  attached  the  great  house  of  Chatillon,  and  most  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  feared  and  hated  the  race  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  by  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  supported  by  his  own 
powerful  family,  by  the  love  of  the  people,  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and  ad- 
herents amongst  the  inferior  nobility. 

A  fourth  party  has  been  added  by  some  historians,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  at  the  death  of  Francis 
I.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  young,  talented,  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Henry,  possessed  no  power  in  the  court,  no  authority 
in  the  state.  By  her  great  abilities,  by  her  cunning,  by  her 
unscrupulous  use  of  all  means,  justifiable  and  unjustifiable, 
she  succeeded  at  length,  not  only  in  drawing  around  her  a 
numerous  body  Of  adherents,  but  in  forcing  the  most  powerful 
of  the  rival  factions  to  aid  in  her  schemes,  as  the  price  of  suc- 
cess in  its  own.  But  this  ascendency  was  not  attained  till 
after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  she 
was  forced  alternately  to  court  the  house  of  Montmorenci, 
which  she  detested,  and  to  bow  before  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the 
chief  object  of  her  jealous  enmity. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  no  effort  was  made  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  various 
ambitious  men,  whose  struggles  for  power  were  likely  to  con- 
vulse the  kingdom  in  which  they  had  so  deep  an  interest. 
But  at  that  time,  no  perspnagesof  any  very  great  distinction 
were  found  amongst  the  royal  family  of  France.  The  most 
prominent  princes  of  the  blood  were  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier,  a  man  of  cbnsiderable  abilities  as  a  soldier,  of  an  amia- 
ble disposition,  where  bigotry  did  not  interfere,  and  of  high 
principles,  though  fanatically  attached  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith ;  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who 
shortly  afterwards  married  Jeanne  d*Albret,  in  whose  right 
he  ultimately  became  King  of  Navarre,  a  weak  and  irresolute 
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prince,  equally  incapable  of  leading  or  following  in  tbe  diffi- 
cult strife  of  party ;  and  Louis  I.,  Prince  of  Cond6,  aerenth 
chOd  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Vendome,  fall  of  high  and  gene- 
rous feeling,  bold,  resolute,  and  skilful,  though  somewhat 
rash  and  hasty.  But  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
Henry,  Cond6  had  not  yet  completed  his  seyenteenth  year, 
while  his  brother  Charles,  afterwards  known  as  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  though  considerably  older  than  himself,  dis- 
played neither  in  youth  nor  in  age,  any  of  those  talents 
which  qualify  men  for  leading  in  troublous  times. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1547,  no  one  was  to  be  found  amongst 
the  princes  of  the  blood  of  sufficient  ability  and  influence, 
to  oppose,  successfully,  the  great  parties  which  were  already 
formed  at  the  court ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  family 
was  marked  with  vacillation  and  uncertainty,  though  the 
Montmorencis  frequently  counted  its  chief  members  amongst 
their  supporters. 

We  are  told,  in  the  writings  of  the  time,  that  such  was 
the  avidity  of  the  leaders  of  the  three  parties  at  the  court 
of  Henry  II.,  that  not  a  post,  employment,  dignity,  or 
pension  escaped  them,  but  each  rivalled  the  other  in  seizing 
everything  as  it  fell  vacant,  either  for  themselves,  their 
families,  or  their  followers.  They  even  kept  the  physicians 
of  Paris  in  their  pay,  in  order  to  obtain  the  eariiest  informa- 
tion of  the  approaching  death  of  any  officer  of  the  crown, 
that  they  might  instantly  secure  the  reversion  of  his  office ; 
and  thus  Henry  himself  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  grant- 
ing a  favor  to  any  person  independent  of  the  factions  that 
surrounded  him. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  power  of  Montmorenci  and  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  was  completely  triumphant ;  and  they  disposed 
of  the  court  and  the  council  as  they  thought  fit.  They 
banished  Madame  d'Etampes,  the  mistress  of  Francis  I. 
All  her  partisans,  whom  she  had  loaded  with  posts  and 
riches,  were  disgraced  and  threatened  even  with  death  itself, 
ransoming  their  lives  by  the  cession  of  their  estates  and  the 
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reagmttion  of  their  offices.  Marshal  Annebaut,  an  old  rival 
of  the  Conslable>  was  driven  from  the  court,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Toumon,  so  long  all-powerful  with  Francis,  was  excluded 
from  a  share  in  the  adnunistration. 

It  was  not  alone,  however,  to  his  personal  enemies  that 
Montmorenci  displayed  the  severity  of  his  character.  Dur- 
ing his  long  exile,  the  morose  acOTtnty  of  his  nature  seemed 
only  to  have  become  more  bitter  and  repulsive.  Few  ven- 
tured to  approach  him  except  on  business,  the  courtierB  fled 
from  his  presence  and  left  vacant  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
King  on  the  approach  of  his  harsh  Minister ;  Henry  himself 
experienced  an  unpleasant  restraint  in  the  society  of  his  own 
servant ;  and  while  the  army  submitted  quietly  to  the  wise 
but  somewhat  rigorous  regulations  of  the  Constable,  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  venturing  to  remonstrate  against  some 
encroachments  upon  its  authority,  and  SMoe  steps  dangerous 
to  the  just  administration  of  the  law,  was  reproved  by 
Montmorenci  with  domineering  arrogance,  and  threatened 
with  punishment  for  asserting  the  existence  of  privileges 
which  had  never  been  before  denied.  . 

'*  Thou  art  a  pleasant  calf,"  said  the  rude  soldier  to  one 
of  the  high  officers  of  the  law,  who  ventured  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  magistracy.  **  The  King 
knows  well  what  you  are.  You  hold  all  from  him,  and  will 
be  nothing  again  as  soon  as  he  wills  it." 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  could  thus 
speak  and  act,  might  find  persons  to  esteem  his  candor,  and 
admire  his  abilities,  but  would  disarm  few  enemies  and 
obtain  few  friends.  Henry  felt,  however,  that  the  Con- 
stable's  military  and  political  talents  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  him  at  the  commeneement  of  hb  re^ ;  and  indeed, 
if  we  except  the  Duke  of  Guise,  there  was  no  one  at  that 
time  to  be  found  in  France  so  capable  of  conducting  the 
ooundk  and  leading  the  armies  of  the  young  monarch. 

The  reverses  which  Francis  I.  had  sustained  throughout 
thewholeof  his  life,  in  the  unceasing  struggle  with  his  more 
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' '  astute  rival  Charles  V.,  bad  compelled  him  to  cede,  by  va- 
rious treaties,  the  title  of  the  crown  of  France  to  several 
important  provinces  which  had  long  been  the  objects  of 
French  cupidity.  Untaught  by  his  father's  experience, 
Henry  determined,  sooner  or  later,  to  re-assert  the  claims 
which  had  been  abandoned ;  and,  though  at  first  he  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution,  his  movements  from  the  begimiing 
indicated  to  the  wary  Emperor  the  course  he  was  about  to 
pursue.  Whether  Montmorenci  himself  advised  Henry  to 
renew  a  war  which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous,  we  do 
not  actually  know  ;  but  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  ren- 
der that  war  successful,  were  evidently  devised  by  the  same 
cautious  and  provident  mind  which  had  saved  Provence  from 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  In  a  long  tour  through  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  the  kingdom,  Henry  visited  all  the  most  Im- 
portant fortresses,  strengthened  their  defences,  increased 
their  garrisons,  and  furnished  them  with  ample  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war.  Remonstrances  also  were  addressed 
by  the  King  of  France  to  Charles  Y.  in  regard  to  existing 
treaties,  which  were  shown  to  be  confused,  vague,  and  some- 
times contradictory.  The  early  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  younger  brother  of  the  French  monarch,  to 
whom  had  been  promised  the  investiture  of  the  Milanese, 
had  rendered  several  parts  of  those  treaties  absolutely  inap- 
plicable ;  and  Henry  now  proposed  that  a  revision  of  all 
such  documents  should  take  place,  and  that  a  new  act  of 
pacification  should  be  drawn  up  between  the  French  and 
Imperial  crowns  upon  a  more  clear  and  equitable  basis. 

The  Emperor  listened  and  replied  vaguely,  pursued  his 
course  in  Germany,  where  he  had  just  triumphed  over  the 
League  of  Smalkald  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  ;  and  in  Italy, 
with  the  usual  steady  march  of  his  ambition,  he  soon  after 
contrived  to  render  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Placentia, 
on  the  murder  of  Peter  Louis  Famese,  his  share  in  which 
transaction  is  not  very  distinct.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
upon  Parma,  but  without  success,  and  the  father  of  the 
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murdered  man,  who  then  wore  the  Boman  tiara,  loudly 
demanded  that  the  Emperor  should  punish  the  assassins,  and 
should  restore  Placentia  to  Octavio  Famese,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  prince.  Charies,  however,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  resign  the  rich  prize  he  had  obtained,  and  the  Pope, 
full  of  wrath  and  indignation,  applied  to  the  King  of  France 
to  unite  with  him  and  the  Venetians  in  an  ofifensive  league 
against  the  Emperor.  But  Henry,  though  evidently  deter- 
mined from  the  first  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  possession  of 
the  Milanese,  was  not  yet  prepared  for  war ;  and  another 
project  of  great  ma^tude,  as  well  as  some  serious  internal 
commotions,  combined  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle.  He  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  Pontiff, 
assured  him  of  his  good  wishes,  and  it  would  seem  promised 
him  armed  assistance  at  some  future  period ;  but  he  re- 
frained from  doing  any  act  which  might  commit  hhn  to 
immediate  hostilities. 

It  had  been  an  invariable  part  of  the  policy  of  the  French 
monarchs  to  support  the  crown  of  Scotland  against  the  superior 
power  of  the  neighboring  country ;  and  an  opportunity  now 
presenting  itself,  which  had  never  before  occurred,  for  estab* 
lishing  the  rule  of  France  in  the  northern  portion  of  Great 
Britain,  Henry  eagerly  hastened  to  seize  upon  the  favorable 
moment.  His  operations  were  somewhat  hurried,  indeed, 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  England,  which  showed 
itself  as  eager  to  obtain  the  important  prize  of  the  hand 
of  the  infant  heiress  of  the  Scottish  throne,  as  France  itself. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  before  I  proceed  farther, 
to  show  briefly  the  state  of  the  relations  between  Scotland 
and  England  at  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  see  the  importance  of  the  object  contended  for 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle  for  ascendency  in  which 
Henry  now  engaged.  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  the  nephew 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  Ei^land,  had  succeeded  early  in  life  to 
the  crown  of  a  rude  and  disturbed  country,  and  had 
soon  shown   his  attachment  to  French  counsels,  and  his 
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detenninadon  to  oppose  the  somewhat  dommeering  spirit 
of  his  English  kinsmftn.  Visiting  the  court  of  Francis  I.^ 
at  Lyons,  James  demanded  the  hand  of  that  monarch's 
daughter,  Magdalen,  and  married  her  in  the  jear  1530. 
Her  death  followed  shortly,  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  wid- 
owhood, he  formed  an  alliance  with  Mary  of  Lorrame,  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Longueyille,  daughter  of  Claude,  first  Duke 
of  Guise.  War  between  England  and  Scotland  soon  followed, 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  James 
entertained  of  his  uncle;  and,  frustrated  in  all  his  viewsy 
partly  by  his  own  weakness,  and  partly  by  the  turbulence  of 
his  nobles,  the  King  of  Scotland  died  not  long  after  his  second 
marriage,  leaving,  as  successor  to  the  crown,  the  famous  Mary 
Stuart,  then  but  a  few  days  old. 

Henry  VIII.  immediately  attempted  to  secure  the  young 
Queen  as  a  bride  for  his  infant  son,  and  by  a  treaty  concluded 
in  London  in  1543,  the  hand  of  Mary  was  promised  to  Prince 
Edward,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and 
the  Queen  Dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Means,  however, 
were  employed  to  prevent  the  infant  sovere^  from  falling  into 
the  power  of  Henry  of  England ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that 
monarch's  reign,  a  long  series  of  wars  and  negotiations  took 
place,  which,  notwithstanding  the  English  success  in  arms,  re- 
moved the  object  of  the  King's  cupidity  fisrther  from  his  grasp 
than  before.  One  of  his  dying  commands,  however,  was  to 
the  effect  that  his  poUcy  should  be  undeviatingly  pursued 
towards  Scotland  ;  and  the  Protector,  Duke  of  Somerset,  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  considera- 
ble army,  and  crossed  the  border  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
1547.  Negotiation^  were  in  the  meantime  actively  proceed- 
ing between  Fi^^nod^.aad  Scotland,  and  arrai^ments  were 
made  for  removiisg  'the  young  Queen  from  her  native  country 
and  marrying  her  to  the  Dauphin,  Francis,  the  heir  of  the 
French  throne.  Before  this  could  be  effected,  Somerset  met 
the  Scottish  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and  notwith- 
atanding  th«ir  numerical  superiority,  totally  defeated  them  in 
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Ihe  battle  of  Pinkef*  Leith  and  Edinbugh  wera  immedi- 
ately taken ;  but  Somerset  was  obliged,  by  intngaes  at  the 
court  of  Engiand,  to  abandon  the  neighboring  country  with- 
out reaping  the  fruits  of  his  yictorj.  Ambassadon  were 
sent  to  France,  by  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
eagerly  beseeching  Henry  II.  to  send  armed  succor  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  and  the  French  monarch,  unwiUingl 
to  abandon  the  immense  adyantage  of  uniting  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  that  of  Fiance,  found  it  expedient  to  dissemble 
his  designs  against  the  Emperor,  till  the  contest  for  the  hand 
of  the  young  Queen  was  terminated. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place,- Henry  and  his 
court  were  proceeding  with  great  pomp  and  display  from 
town  to  town,  throughout  the  frontier  provinces  of  his  domin- 
ions, passing  by  Champagne,  Brie,  Burgundy,  and  Provence, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1648,  entering  the  territories 
of  Piedmont,  and  residing  a  short  time  at  Turin.  While  repos- 
ing at  the  latter  place,  couriers  arriving  from  Quienne  brought 
the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  the  people  of  that  important 
but  turbulent  district,  together  with  those  of  Angoul^meand 
Saintonge,  were  in  actual  revolt  in  consequence  of  some  edicts 
for  the  collection  of  the  gabelle  and  other  revenues.  The 
origin  of  the  grievance  dated  as  fEor  back  as  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  and  feeling  perhaps  that  the  gabelle  was  odious 
in  itself,  and  that  the  people  had  great  cause  to  complain, 
both  ci  the  manner  in  which  it  was  collected,  and  the  objects 
on  which  it  was  employed,  Henry  showjed,  at  first,  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  insuigents  with  lenity,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Montmorenci,  who  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
and  punishment  against  them.*  The  mildness  of  the  King, 
however,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  only  ^icouraged 

*  The  third  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Vielleville^  assures  us  that  the 
advice  of  the  Constable  was  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
volted districts,  whom  he  represented  as  the  most  mutinous  of  the 
FVench  subjects,  and  to  repeople  the  country  with  a  new  race.  A  san- 
goinaiy  proceeding  to  which  Hemy  would  by  no  means  eonaent 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  disticts  to  proceed  to 
fresh  acts  of  violence.  The  storehouses  of  the  gabelle  were 
forced  open  and  plundered ;  the  luxurious  mansions  of  the 
collectors  were  attacked,  and  many  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  receiving  the  impost  were  massacred.  The  tovm  of 
Bordeaux  itself,  was  for  some  time  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  Moneins,  the  King's  lieutenant,  was  treach- 
erously murdered  in  cold  blood.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  act  with  vigor  if  not  with  severity  ;  and  Henry  detached 
a  part  of  the  troops  which  he  had  collected  on  the  frontier, 
to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  to  obedience,  dividing  the 
army  destined  to  effect  this  object  into  two  corps,  and  plac- 
ing one  under  the  command  of  the  Constable,  while  the  other 
was  led  by  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  This  prince  was  now  rising  rap- 
idly in  the  favor  of  the  King,  and  his  graceful  and  polished 
manners  did  not  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  harsh  rude- 
ness of  Montmorenci,  than  his  clemency  and  urbanity  with 
the  Constable's  sternness  and  severity.  The  difference  of 
character  between  the  two  men  was  strongly  marked  iu  their 
execution  of  the  enterprise  now  intrusted  to  them.  The 
provinces  which  were  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  were 
reduced  to  subjection  with  very  little  bloodshed,  but  Mont- 
morenci carried  the  sword  without  the  balance  of  Justice,  and 
the  most  dreadful  enormities  were  conmiitted  with  his  sanc- 
tion and  by  his  order.  Marching  upon  Bordeaux  he  was  met 
by  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  order  had 
been  by  this  time  completely  re-established ;  but  he  would 
listen  to  no  remonstrances  or  petitions,  rejected  the  keys  of 
the  town  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  causing  the  soldiers 
to  throw  down  thirty  toises  of  the  wall,  he  entered  through 
the  breach,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  matches  lighted, 
swords  drawn,  and  lances  in  the  rest.  The  unfortunate  citi- 
zens read  in  this  conduct  the  treatment  they  were  to  expect ; 
and  giving  the  form  of  law  to  his  violent  proceedings,  by  the 
aid  of  Stephen  de  Neuilly,  a  Master  of  Requests,  whom  he 
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liad  brought  with  him,  the  Constable  went  on  to  condemn 
the  whole  town  as  guilty  of  rebellion,  inflicting  upon  it  various 
punishments,  equally  extraordinary  and  severe.  He  sup- 
pressed at  once  the  whole  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  sus- 
pended the  parliament,  he  took  the  bells  from  the  churches, 
he  commanded  the  town -house  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  he  compelled  the  judges  and  principal  officers  of  the 
place,  with  a  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens,  to  dig  up 
the  corpse  of  the  King's  lieutenant  with  their  nails,  and  to 
carry  it  themselves  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew.  He  like- 
wise condemned  to  death  a  hundred  of  the  chief  inhabitants, 
and  inflicted  severe  fines  upon  others.  So  cruel  and  rigorous 
were  his  proceedings,  indeed,  that  Henry  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  interfere,  and  greatly  to  mitigate  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced.  The  sedition,  however,  in  the  south 
of  France  was  effectually  crushed,  and  the  very  name  of 
the  Constable  became  a  terror  to  the  untractable  people  of 
Guienne. 

In  Scotland  the  policy  of  the  King  of  France  met  with 
complete  success.  The  veteran  troops  which  he  sent  into 
that  country,  imder  Strozzi,  were  soon  followed  by  a  still 
larger  body,  led  by  Montalembert  d'Ess6,  who  brought  with 
him  the  Rhinegrave  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Germans 
in  the  pay  of  France,  and  two  thousand  French  infantry, 
commanded  by  Francis  de  Chatillon,  afterwards  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  d'Andelot.  This  succor  put  the  Scotch 
government  in  a  state  to  oppose  successfully  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  Protector  Somerset;  and,  while  the  English 
troops  were  held  in  check,  the  young  queen  embarked  for 
France,  and  landed  in  that  country,  under  engagement  to 
give  her  hand  to  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  English,  however,  still  possessed  several  fortresses  in 
Scotland  ;  and  in  France  itself  the  town  of  Boulogne,  which 
had  been  captured  by  Henry  VHI.,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  successor,  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.    To  recover  the  latter  place,  and  to  in- 
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dace  the  Protector  Somerset  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Scotland,  now  became  the  principal  desire  of  Heniy  II.,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in 
case  the  negotiaticms,  which  had  been  proceeding  for  some 
time,  should  prove  abortive.  Steps  were  taken  for  putting 
Boulogne  itseli  into  a  state  of  blockade ;  d'Andelot  was  re- 
called from  Scotland  to  take  part  in  the  operations;  and 
Coligni,  his  brother,  displayed  bis  military  skill  in  raising 
several  new  forts  and  augmenting  others,  to  complete  the 
insulation  of  the  city,  and  prevent  the  entrance,  of  supplies 
duhng  the  winter.  Somerset,  however,  embarrassed  with 
domestic  factions,  listened  willingly  to  pacific  counsels,  and 
openly  proposed  the  suitender  of  Boulogne.  The  very  idea 
was  received  with  high  indignation  in  England,  and  formed 
one  of  the  chief  heads  of  accusation  against  the  Protector, 
who  ere  long  was  driven  from  power.  The  weakness  of  a 
minority,  however,  and  the  struggle  o^action,  still  continued 
in  this  country,  and  after  some  warlike  operations  which 
tended  little  to  the  honor  of  the  British  arms,  Boulogne  was 
restored  to  France  by  those  who  had  wrested  his  power  from 
the  hands  of  Somerset.  The  treaty  entered  into  on  this  oc- 
casion, stipulated  that  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  should 
be  paid  to  England ;  that  the  fortresses  which  Edward  held 
in  Scotland  should  be  surrendered  or  dismantled,  and  that  he 
should  virtually  resign  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  young 
Queen,  by  agreeing  not  again  to  make  war  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing country  without  fresh  cause. 

Thus  terminated,  for  a  time,  the  hostilities  of  France  against 
England  ;  and  it  was  even  proposed,  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  French  king,  should  be  united  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  Edward  VI.  A  period  of  repose  succeeded, 
but  we  must  pause  for  a  moment,  to  notice  some  other 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  France  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  short  and  insignificant  war  with  the  neighbor- 
ing country. 
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Boring  the  pi'ogress  of  the  King  through  the  Bourhon- 
nois,  in  the  month  of  October,  1548,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Anthony  c^  Bourfoon,  Duke  of  Yendome  and 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  with  Jean  d'Albret,  only  daughter 
of  Henry,  King  of  NsTarre,  by  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  frran  which  union  sprang  that  prince,  who  subsequently 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  lY. ;  and 
not  long  after,  Frandis  of  Lorraine,  the  eldest  son  oi  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  was  united  to  the  daughter  of  Hercules 
Duke  of  Ferrara  by  the  Princess  Ren6,  daughter  of  Louis 
XU.,  from  which  alliance  issued  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise, 
whose  power  and  ambition  convuteed  the  kingdom,  and  shook 
the  throne  of  France.  Scarcely  had  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
Margaret  <^  Navarre,  beheld  the  marriages  of  their  children, 
ere  they  quitted  the  busy  scene  in  which  they  had  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part ;  the  former  dying  in  the  year  1560,  and 
the  latter  in  December,,  1549. 

Shortly  before  the  de&ih  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
King  of  France  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Paris,  an  event 
accompanied  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  splendor.  Pa- 
geants and  tournaments,  and  combats  on  the  Seine,  marked 
the  rejoicings  of  the  court  and  the  Parisians ;  but  the  scene 
would  not  have  been  complete  without  the  exhibition  of  bar- 
barous superstition  and  cruel  fanaticism.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  Henry  ordained  a  solemn'  procession  to  propitiate  God 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  :*  the  four  mendicant  orders, 
the  regular  Cleigy,  the  University,  Ihe  Almoners,  the  differ- 
ent Monastic  bodies,  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
King's  Household,  the  Abbots,  Bishops,  and  Archbishops, 
the  Cardinals  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Court,  the  body  of  the  Law,  together  with  the 
coffins  of  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Mareeau,  with  banners, 
trumpets,  drums»  torches  and  wax  tapers,  proceeded  from 


*  "  Afin  qu'il  pleiuit  k  Dieu  extirper  lei  hereries,''  says  Denis  Sau- 
▼age. 
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the  church  of  St.  Paul  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated ;  and,  after  the  King 
and  Queen  had  dined  at  the  Archbishop's  palace,  the  roysJ 
personages  and  their  attendants  returned  to  their  place  of 
dwelling  at  the  Toumelles,  pausing  by  the  way  to  witness 
the  burning  of  sereral  of  the  monarch's  subjects,  who  had 
ventured  too  openly  to  avow  their  attachment  to  the  Re- 
formed religion. 

Several  other  executions  for  heresy  took  place  in  Paris 
about  the  same  time : '  and,  on  one  of  these  occasioiis,  we 
are  told,  the  unhappy  man  at  the  stake  fixed  his  eyes  with 
so  stem  and  reproachful  an  expression  upon  the  King,  who 
happened  to  be  watching  his  torments  from  a  neighboring 
window,  that  the  monarch  was  struck  with  some  feelings  of 
terror  and  remorse,  and,  retiring  in  haste,  declared  he  would 
never  behold  such  a  spectacle  again.  The  persecution  of  the 
Reformers,  however,  continued;  and  a  severe  edict  against 
them  preceded  Henry's  armed  interference  in  favor  of  the 
Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England. 

Previous  to  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Ger- 
man subjects,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  and  to  trace  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  that 
country  between  the  French  and  Imperial  troops.  We  have 
already  seen  the  vehement  indignation  which  was  excited  in 
the  breast  of  the  Pope  Paul  III.  by  the  murder  of  his  son,  and 
the  occupation  of  Placentia  by  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  His 
grandson,  Octavio  Famese,  the  heir  to  the  territories  of  the 
murdered  man,  at  first  placed  implicit  trust  in  the  Papal 
court,  and  looked  ^ith  hope  and  expectation  to  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  with  France.  Henry's  delay  in  affording 
aid,  however,  drove  Paul  to  seek  some  device  for  recovering 
Placentia  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  only  re- 
sources seemed  to  be  to  re-annex  the  two  duchies  to  the 
ecclesiastical  territory,  believing  that  respect  for  the  Church 
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miglit  bare  some  effect  in  altering  the  Emperor's  resolution 
of  retaining  Placentia.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  offer 
Octavio  Famcse  something  as  a  compensation  for  the  pro- 
jected seizure  of  his  dominions ;  but  in  the  meantime,  using 
fraud  and  force  previous  to  argument,  Paul  called  his  grand- 
son to  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  dispatched  Camillo  Or- 
sino,  general  of  the  Papal  troops,  to  Parma,  with  orders  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  town.  This  was  easily  accom- 
plished, and  the  small  place  of  Camirino  was  then  proposed 
to  Octavio  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The 
young  Duke,  however,  treated  the  offer  with  contempt ;  and, 
being  allied  to  Charles  V.  by  marriage,  he  determined  to 
cast  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor,  rather  than 
depend  longer  upon  the  intriguing,  but  feeble  old  man,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  assisting  him,  attempted  to  strip  him  of 
his  just  possession.  Withdrawing  himself  secretly  from  the 
Papal  court,  he  hastened  to  Parma,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
gain the  citadel.  But  the  shrewdness  and  fidelity  of  Orsino 
frustrated  all  his  efforts,  and  retiring  to  the  castle  of  Tor- 
chiara,  he  (^ned  a  negotiation  with  Oonzaga,  the  Imperial 
governor  of  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  some 
convention  with  the  Emperor.  The  news  of  these  transac- 
tions threw  Paul  into  a  state  of  agitation,  rage,  and  grief, 
which  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  Very  shortly 
after  the  tidings  of  his  grandson's  proceedings  had  been  com- 
municated to  him,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1549,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  day  before  his  death,  Paul,  touched  with  the  situa- 
tion of  Octavio,  and  fearing  that  he  would  cast  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  caused  a  brief  to  be  written  to 
Orsino  commanding  him  to  put  the  young  Duke  in  posses- 
sion of  Parma.  But  an  intentional  or  accidental  delay  took 
place ;  the  Pope  died  before  his  commands  reached  the  gen- 
eral, and  Orsino  continued  to  hold  the  duchy  for  the  Church. 
Believing  that  ambitious  motives  instigated  the  Papal  officer 
to  retain  the  duchy  of  Parma,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
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France  endearored,  by  every  sort  of  intrigue  and  inducement^ 
to  bind  Orsino  to  their  interests.  But  that  commander  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  trust,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  the 
Cardinal  John  di  Monte  was  elected  Pope,  by  the  influence 
and  assistance  of  Cardinal  Famese.  The  first  emotions  of 
gratitude  induced  the  new  Pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Ju- 
lius III.,  to  restore  to  Octavio  Famese  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Parma,  and  the  young  Duke  now  foimd  himself  embar- 
rassed by  his  negotiations  with  Charles,  who  continued  reso- 
lutely to  hold  Placentia,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
his  dominions. 

The  year  1550  passed  in  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror to  obtain  possession  of  Parma ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
be  offered  in  exchange  the  town  of  Sienna,  engaging  to  build 
a  citadel  in  it  for  the  Duke's  security.  The  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  compelled  Famese  to  apply  to 
the.  Papal  court  for  assistance,  but  the  only  reply  which  he 
could  obtain  from  Julius  III.  was,  "  that  he  must  help  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could."*  Under  these  circumstances  the 
young  Duke  had  but  one  resource,  which  he  instantly 
adopted,  and  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  France, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  monarch  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1551.  By  virtue  of  thiB  convention,  Henry  II.  took  the 
house  of  Famese  imder  his  protection,  and  engaged  to  main- 
tain, for  the  defence  of  Parma,  two  thousand  infantry  and  a 
small  body  of  cavalry ;  to  pay  to  Octavio  annually  twelve 
thousand  crowns  of  gold ;  and  to  give  him  further  relief  and 
assistance  in  all  times  of  need. 

Ko  sooner  did  the  Pope  become  acquainted  with  this  ne- 
gotiation than  he  perceived  in  it  great  danger  to  himself,  and 
began  to  tremble  lest  the  Emperor  should  visit  on  his  head 
the  offence  thus  given  by  Famese.  He  left  no  means  in  his 
power  untried  to  break  the  league  between  Octavio  and 
Henry;  persuasions,  remonstrances,  monitories,  and  Papal 
censures  were  directed  against  the  Duke,  and,  in  the  end, 

*  MumtoiJY  ad  ann.  1551. 
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the  firf  was  declared  forfeited,  and  Octavio  deprived  of  tiie 
title  of  GonfaloDiere  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  the 
wrath  of  the  Emptor  fell  heayily  upoa  the  house  of  Famese, 
and  80  menacing  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  the  aid  prom- 
ised hy' Henry  was  eagerly  sought  hy  the  Duke  of  Parma; 
nor  was  France  now  disposed  to  make  any  delay.  A  French 
garrison,  imder  the  famousr  de  Thermes,  entered  the  city  at 
ihe  first  call ;  and  the  Pope,  seeing  war  about  to  break  forth, 
became  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  proceedings, 
desisted  from  ravaging  the  district  of  Castro,  into  which  he 
had  sent  a  body  of  troops,  and  endeavored  by  negotiations 
with  France  to  avert  the  impending  hostilities.* 

Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  however,  committed  to  in- 
terminable enmity  with  the  house  of  Famese  by  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  the  death  of  Peter  Ludovic,  urged  on  hos- 
tilities; and,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  entered  the  territory 
of  Parma,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide.  The  Em- 
peror, indeed,  affected  to  be  acting  merely  as  the  ally  of  the 
Pope,  while  the  King  of  France  appeared  as  the  protector 
of  the  house  of  Famese.  Fresh  troops,  however,  were 
poured  into  Italy  by  the  French  Monarch ;  and,  while  Gon- 
zaga advanced  upon  the  city  of  Parma,  Marshal  Strozzi 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mirandola,  gathered  together 
what  troops  he  could  raise,  and  kept  open  a  communication 
with  de  Thermes,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Imperial 
general  could  do  to  effect  the  blockade  of  the  city.  Brissac, 
Montluc,  and  several  other  celebrated  French  officers,  were 
dispatched  to  Piedmont,  and  the  chivalrous  nobility  of  France 
hastened  in  eager  multitudes  to  the  scene  of  war. 

Events  were  preparing,  however,  which  soon  called  the 
arms  of  France  to  another  quarter.     The  triumph  of  the 

*  Robertflon,  in  his  HiBtoiy  of  Charies  Y .  tenpfies,  that  the  Pope  a]^ 
plied  at  once  to  the  Emperor  for  armed  resistance  against  Octavio  Far- 
nese ;  but  this  is  shown  by  Mnratori  not  to  have  been  the  case,  and  it 
is  proved  that  Julius  endeavored  to  prevent  the  war,  although,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  imperial  general,  CSonzaga,  made  use  of  the  Pope's  name 
to  screvn  his  attack  upon  Parma. 
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Emperor  Qhsu-les  Y.,  over  tbe  League  of  Smalkald,  liad 
only  been  rendered  complete  by  a  want  of  union  amongst 
tbe  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.  Tbe  chief  of  tbose, 
wbetber  in  reputation,  in  power,  in  wisdom,  or  in  .cunning, 
who  bad  remained  attached  to  tbe  Imperial  party,  under  tbe 
most  trying  circumstances,  was  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  politician  and  a  warrior,  and  more 
famous  for  bis  prudence  tban  bis  good  faith.  After  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Mublberg,  he  bad  taken  a  share,  not  very  creditable, 
in  persuading  tbe  Landgrave  to  place  himself  in  tbe  power 
of  his  arch-enemy,  and  be  had  also,  by  still  more  ungenerous 
conduct,  obtained  possession  of  the  territories  of  bis  cousin^ 
tbe  Elector  of  Saxony.  Tbe  height  of  power,  however,  to 
which  be  had  aided  to  raise  Charles  V.,  soon  gave  him 
alarm ;  and  the  unscrupulous  use  which  the  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  make  of  his  authority,  showed  him  that  be  must 
lead  tbe  way  in  reducing  it  within  due  bounds. 

Unequal  to  contend  alone  with  tbe  large  forces  which 
Charles  could  bring  against  him,  hopeless  of  support  from 
tbe  great  body  of  the  Electoral  Princes,  distrusted  by  the 
Protestants,  and  looked  upon  as  a  heretic  by  the  Catholics, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  tbe  resources  of  a 
cunning,  yet  bold  and  decided  mind,  in  order  to  conceal  bis 
purposes  from  tbe  object  of  his  schemes,  and  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  the  Protestants  without  shaking  bis  alliance 
with  tbe  Emperor.  Difficult  as  this  task  was  in  itself,  it 
was  rendered  almost  hopeless  by  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred within  a  few  years  after  tbe  accession  a!  Henry  II. 
of  France.  Tbe  removal  of  tbe  General  Council  of  the 
Church  from  'Trent  to  Bologna,  disappointed  tbe  expecta- 
tions of  Charles  V.,  and  knowing  well  that  tbe  inspiration 
under  which  tbe  prelates  assembled  in  the  Italian  city  would 
act,  was  simply  that  of  the  Pontiff  at  tbe  head  of  the  Church, 
he  not  only  protested  against  tbe  translation,  declared  the 
Council  to  be  unlawful  and  scbismatical,  and  rejected  its  de- 
crees as  invalid,  but  with  a  strange  mixture  of  fianaticism 
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and  tTranny,  resembling  the  spirit  sometimes  displayed  by 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  he  drew  up  a  Rnle  of  Faith  to  be 
obserred  by  the  Church  of  Germany,  till  such  time  as  a  more 
lawfully  constituted  Council  could  be  assembled.  This  Rule 
of  Faith,  called  the  Interim,  he  required,  in  a  despotic  tone, 
the  whole  of  the  Imperial  dominions  to  adopt  without  delay. 
The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  a  mandate  was  a  diffi- 
cult trial  for  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  raised  up  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  plans  which  he  had  in  view.  Fresh  embarrass- 
ments arose  in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  but  from  some  of 
these  he  eren  drew  advantages,  and  others  he  overcame 
with  unparalleled  skill  and  decision.  It  is  true,  an  apparent 
vacillation  of  conduct  alarmed  the  Protestants  more  and 
more,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  regarding  his  conduct^ 
but  he  found' means  to  soothe  and  reassure  them,  without 
confiding  his  secret  purposes  to  their  keeping,  and  even  con- 
trived to  win  the  favor  and  affection  of  some  towards  whom 
he  was  forced  to  use  armed  coeceion.  Thus  he  compelled 
the  people  of  his  own  territories  to  adopt  the  Interim,  con- 
trary to  their  own  religious  opmions ;  and  yet  he  avowed 
loudly  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  convinced 
many  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  eagerly  seconded  every  petition  and  remonstrance 
to  the  Emperor  regardiog  the  liberation  of  the  Landgrave ; 
but  still  persuaded  Charles  of  his  unshaken  attachment.  He 
took  the  command  of  the  Imperial  troops  against  Magde- 
burg, the  inhabitants  of  which,  not  only  refused  to  receive 
the  Interim,  but  libelled  and  abused  him  personally  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Protestant  faith,  the  tool  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  the  betrayer  of  his  friends  and  his  coimtry.  He  be- 
sieged the  city  for  several  months,  defeated  all  the  efforts 
of  the  citizens  and  their  allies,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render ;  but  nevertheless  he  contrived  to  win  their  regard, 
even  while  he  seemed  to  be  persecuting  them;  and  the 
same  people  who,  before  he  attacked  them,  painted  his 
character  in  the  blackest  colors,  spontaneously  elected  him 
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ihelr  cbief  magistrate,  not  long  after  he  had  forced  them  to 
capitulate.  Many  of  the  views  of  the  Emperor  he  thwarted 
and  opposed,  and  jet  so  profound  was  his  dissimulation,  that 
Charles  was  not  aware  of  his  enmity  till  he  was  actually  in 
arms  against  his  authority. 

Before  he  ventured  upon  that  decided  step,  however,  all 
those  cautious  and  quiet  preparations  had  been  made,  which 
his  prudent  character,  and  political  as  WeU  as  military  ex- 
perience suggested.  While  apparently  obeying  the  behests 
of  the  Emperor  in  reducing  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  he  was 
paving  the  way  for  attaching  to  his  own  interests,  and  em- 
ploying for  his  own  purposes,  several  of  its  most  gallant 
defenders.  The  chief  of  these  was  Albert  Count  Mansfeldt, 
who  had  commanded  in  the  place  and  encouraged  the  in- 
habitants in  the  determined  resistance  they  had  made.  An- 
other person,  whom  he  had  already  gained,  was  Count 
Heideck,  an  officer  of  much  experience,  but  an  open  enemy 
of  Charles  Y.  Geoige,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
buig,  also,  an  active,  eager,  and  not  unskiliul  prince,  who, 
though  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  had 
aided  in  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  citizens,  was  completely  gained  to  his  interest, 
and  made  his  own  claims  upon  a  portion  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  dominions,  a  pretext  for  keeping  on  foot  the 
greater  part  of  a  large  body  of  veteran  soldiers,  which  had 
been  collected  both  for  the  defence  and  the  siege  of  the 
place.  Letting  it  be  understood  that  he  was  about,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  compel  his  brother  to  acknowledge  his  pretended 
rights,  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  engaged  the  various  bands 
as  they  were  dismissed  by  Maurice ;  and,  while  the  Saxon 
troops  held  themselves  prepared  in  the  Duke's  own  territo- 
ries to  resume  their  arms  at  the  shortest  notice,  a  powerful 
anny  of  hardy  mercenaries  was  held  together  without  ex- 
citing the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor. 
At  the  same  time  Maurice  amused  Charies  with  pretended 
ceal  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Church ;  and,  while  that 
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monarcli  remained  at  losprock^  watcbing  the  proceediags  of 
the  Council*  which  had  been  reassembled  at  Trent*  his  ad- 
▼ersary  carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who*  now  freed  from  the  war  with  England*  disem- 
barrassed of  the  insurrection  in  his  soaihem  provinces*  and 
committed  to  actual  hostilities  against  the  Emperor*  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  afford  powerful  assistance  in  re- 
ducing the  exorbitant  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  negotiation*  however,  in  the  first  instance*  had  nearly 
been  rendered  abortive  by  the  resistance  of  the  Constable* 
who  strongly  opposed*  in  the  council  of  the  King  of  France* 
the  acceptance  of  the  offers  made  to  him  by  Maurice.  But 
Marshal  Yielleville*  taking  up  the  contrary,  side  of  the  ques- 
tion* pointed  out  to  Henry  the  honor  and  advantage  which 
might  be  gained  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man princes*  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  Eing  to  his 
opinion  by  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
tovms  of  Thoul*  Verdun*  Metz*  and  Strasburg*  an  induce- 
ment which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Count  of  Nassau*  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  confederates  to  the  court  of 
France.*  When  the  King  had  once  decided*  the  terms  were 
speedily  arranged*  and  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Maurice 
and  the  King  of  France*  John  of  Fiennes*  bishop  of  Bay- 
onne,  acting  as  Henry's  secret  ambassador.  By  this  instru- 
ment it  was  agreed  that  the  contracting  parties  should  simul- 
taneously declare  war  against  the  Emperor ;  that  the  King 
of  France  should  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  to  aid  the 
confederate  Princes*  and  a  monthly  subsidy  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  the  war ;  that  he  should  create  a  diversion*  by 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  facts  of  the  negotiation, 
for  it  is  certain  that  a  treaty  was  signed  hj  Maurice  in  Germany,  on 
the  fifth  of  October,  1561,  having  been  negotiated  by  the  Biahop  of 
Bayonnewith  that  prince  in  person ;  and  yet  the  Memoirs  of  VielleviDe, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  afford  authentic  information, 
place  the  first  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  confederate  Princes 
in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  and  represent  the  King  of  France 
as  indvipoted  to  accept  the  ofiioe  of  Protector  proposed  to  him. 
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attacking  Charles  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine;  and  that  no 
peace  should  be  concluded  but  with  the  consent  of  alL 
Maurice,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force 
of  seven  thousand  horse,  and  a  strong  body  of  infantry ; 
and  he  stipulated  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  depose 
Charles  V.  and  elect  another  Emperor,  such  a  person  should 
be  selected  as  migJit  be  agreeable  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  objects  of  the  contracting  parties  were  stated  to  be,  the 
preservation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Landgrave  ;  but  religious 
toleration,  to  insure  which  was  in  reality  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  the  confederation,  was  not  even  mentioned.  The 
document  was  left  open  for  the  signature  of  such  German 
poflses  as  might  afterwards  be  inclined  to  job  the  league ; 
but  great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  its  existence  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers ;  and  with  the  most  art- 
ful devices  Maurice  contrived  to  blind  the  watchful  eyes  that 
were  upon  him,  and  to  make  the  very  spies  who  were  enter- 
tained in  his  court,  the  means  of  deceiving  their  employers. 
Thus,  during  several  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  after  the  reduction  of  Magdeburg, 
Maurice  kept  his  army  together  in  Thuringia,  and  proceeded 
calmly  to  complete  all  .his  preparations,  without  exciting 
anything  but  slight  and  transitory  suspicions  in  the  mind  of 
the  astute  Charles  Y.,  or  the  still  more  subtle  Cardinal 
Granvelle. 

Before  he  actually  took  arms,  however,  he  thought  fit  to 
make  one  more  application  for  the  liberation  of  the  Land- 
grave ;  an  application  which  he  was  certain  would  be  refused, 
but  the  rejection  of  which  would  furnish  a  strong  and  plausi- 
ble motive  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  proceeding  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  result  was  such  as  he  expected.  The 
Emperor  evaded  his  petition,  although  supported  by  almost 
all  the  German  princes  ;  and  Maurice,  feigning  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  Charles  at  Inspruck,  suddenly  turned  off  from 
the  road,  joined  bis  army  in  Thuringia,  and  at  the  head  of 
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twenty  thousand  foot  and  fi^e  thousand  horse  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  upon  Augsburg.  At  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  explanatory  of  his  motives  for  levying 
war  against  the  head  of  the  Empire ;  but  in  this  document, 
which  differed  greaUy  in  these  points  from  the  treaty  with 
Henry,  the  first  cause  assigned  for  his  taking  arms  was  that 
the  Protestant  religion  was  threatened  with  immediate  de- 
struction. Two  other  objects  were  stated  to  be  held  in  view 
by  the  confederates,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  deliverance  of  the  Iiandgrave  of  Hesse.  At 
the  same  time  another  manifesto  was  puMished  by  Henry  of 
France,  in  which  he  took  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Germany  and  of  its  captive  Princes ;  and  while  Mau- 
rice marched  on  from  success  to  success,  amusing  the  aston- 
ished Emperor  with  negotiations  till  his  forces  were  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Inspruok,  the '  King  of  France,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army,  took  the  field  at  Joinville. 

Thoul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at  once,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  monarch,  and  Montmorenci  obtained 
possession  of  the  important  town  of  Metz  by  a  stratagem, 
of  which,  it  is  probable,  the  Imperial  governor  was,  not  un- 
willingly, the  dupe.  Strasburg,  however,  refused  to  give 
admission  to  the  King ;  and  the  mediation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Princes  of  Germany  afforded  to  Henry  a  fair  excuse  for 
not  besiegiDg,  in  form,  a  city  which,  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose,  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  subdue.  He  caused 
his  horses,  however,  to  be  led  to  the  brink  of  the  Rhine,  and 
to  drink  of  its  waters ;  and  then,  turning  to  Haguenau,  he 
induced,  by  menaces,  the  inhabitants  to  give  him  entrance. 
But  the  town  of  Spires,  in  which  the  Imperial  Chamber  was 
sitting,  declined  to  admit  him,  although  he  sent  Marshal 
Yielleville  to  request  it  as  an  act  of  courtesy.* 

*  The  Impenal  Chamber,  indeed,  agreed  to  receive  the  King  himrclf 
within  their  walla,  biit  would  not  give  the  security  required,  that  thej 
would  let  him  go  oat  again ;  fearing  that  the  fate  of  Metz  might  fall 
upon  them,  if  the  French  soldiers  got  possession  of  one  of  their  gates, 
which  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  King. 
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Wliile  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  plaee»  mesMogetB 
reached  Henry  from  Maurice  of  Saxony,  bearing  to  him  man- 
ifold protestaticMia  of  gratitude  and  affection,  but  mingling 
therewith  some  gentle  remonstrances  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Metz,  and  announcing  that  the  German  princes  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Emperor.* 

The  erents  which  had  brought  about  the  result  to  which 
the  letters  of  Maurice  alluded,  must  now  be  noticed.  The 
successful  career  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  receiTed  a  check, 
when  the  person  of  Charles  himself  was  almost  within  hb 
gnMp,  by  the  mutiny  of  a  body  of  his  mercenaries.  The 
short  delay  occasioned  by  this  commotion  in  lus  camp,  gare 
time  for  the  Emperor  to  hear  of  his  advance  upon  Inspmck^ 
and  to  fly  in  haste  from  that  city.  Maurice  arrived  in  the 
place  but  a  few  hours  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Im- 
perial-court ;  and,  finding  that  lus  prey  had  escaped  him,  the 
Duke  turned  towards  Passau,  to  carry  on  with  Ferdinand, 
King  of  the  Bomans,  and  a  number  of  ambassadors  from 
the  Electors  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  the  negotiations  for 
a  peace  which  had  already  been  opened.  Difficulties  and 
obstacles  presented  themselves  and  retarded  for  some  time 
the  final  act  of  pacification ;  but  Maurice,  having  resumed 
hostilities,  laid  siege  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  made 
great  progress  towards  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  Em- 
peror found  himself  forced  to  yield,  and  accordingly  assented 
to  such  terms  as  the  Protestant  princes  were  not  unwilling 
to  accept.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Passau,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Peace  of  Religion,"  as  by  it  was  in- 
sured to  the  Protestants  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their 
own  forms  of  worship,  and  security  against  the  intolerance 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  convention  be- 
tween the  confederates  and  the  French  King,  not  the  slight- 
est attention  was  paid  to  Henry's  interests  in  the  negotia- 

*  The  Hemoin  of  Vielleriile,  who  was  piment  with  Heniy^  are  pre^ 
ciie  on  all  thefe  points. 
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tions  for  the  peace  or  in  the  treaty  itself.  Franee  was  thus 
left  exposed,  without  allies,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Empe- 
ror ;  and  the  first  efforts  of  Charles  were  directed  to  the  re- 
coyery  of  the  towns  he  had  lost. 

Already  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  in  the  field 
to  create  a  diyer^ion  in  his  favor,  by  attacking  the  province 
of  Champagne ;  and  the  French  monarch,  returning  towards 
his  own  dominions  in  haste,  prepared  to  oppose  her  pro- 
gress. The  strong  town  of  Stenay  had  been  taken ;  and 
with  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  heavy  horse, 
and  two  thousand  lighter  cavalry,  her  forces  were  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  conquest  of  other  places.  The  approach  of 
the  King's  army,  however,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
campaign ;  but  the  operations  of  his  troops  were  restricted 
to  the  capture  of  several  small  towns,  and  some  insignificant 
skirmishes,  driving  back  the  enemy  by  slow  degrees  into 
Luxemburg.  The  country,  however,  became  more  and  more 
difiScult  at  every  step,  continual  rams  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable  for  artillery ;  and  at  length,  towards  the 
end  of  July,  Henry  dispersed  his  army  and  retired  into  France, 
satisfied  with  having  acquired  some  important  advantages 
and  repeUed  the  enemy  from  his  territory.* 

No  long  period  of  repose  was  allowed  to  the  King  of 
France.  Though  burning  to  reveoge  the  disgrace  he  had 
sustained  by  the  loss  of  so  many  strong  places,  Charles  saw 
the  treaty  of  Passau  concluded  ere  he  commenced  his  march 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  troops  he  had 
collected  to  oppose  Maurice  of  Saxony ;  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  deceive  Henry  as  to  his  intentions,  he  succeeded  for 
some  time.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  which  way  his 
steps  were  directed  ;  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown  into 
Metz,  tmder  the  command  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  Duke 
of  Guise,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father  Claude, 
in  1550. 

•  VifllkifiDt,  L  iv. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Imperial  troops,  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  presented  themselves  before 
Metz  on  the  19th  of  October,  1552 ;  and  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Emperor  both  turned  their  eyes  towards  a  laj^e 
body  of  licentious  soldiery,  under  the  command  of  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  which  hovered  near  the  scene  of  action,  as 
if  undecided  on  which  side  to  bestow  assistance.  Both  par- 
ties eagerly  endeavored  to  gain  the  adventurous  Prince,  and 
vast  ofifers  were  made  to  him  both  by  France  and  Ghermany. 
But  while  Henry  daily  increased  his  offers,  he  stationed  a 
corps  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  headed  by 
the  young  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  with  orders  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Albert,  and 
oppose  his  progress  if  he  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  Im- 
perialists. 

Charles  Y.,  however,  it  would  seem,  outbid  his  competi- 
tor ;  Albert  of  Brandenburg  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Duke 
of  Aumale,  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner,  and,  marching 
on,  joined  the  army  of  the  Emperor  under  the  walls  of  Metz. 
ThB  siege  was  then  prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  but  the  de- 
fence was  not  less  resolute.  The  Duke  of  Quise,  supported 
by  a  number  of  the  French  nobility,  displayed  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a  great  commander,  met  and  frustrated  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  army  at  all  points,  and  kept  the  besieging  force 
continually  on  the  alert  by  frequent  sallies,  till  the  Emperor, 
indignant  at  the  slow  progress  made,  appeared  in  person  to 
conduct  the  attack.  Neither  was  Henry  inactive ;  a  large 
body  of  French  troops  scoured  the  neighboring  country,  and 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Imperial  camp.  Yielleville,  and 
others,  surprised  several  towns  between  Verdun  and  Met9^ 
the  winter  set  in  with  extraordinary  severity ;  an  infectious 
disease  broke  out  in  the  Emperor's  army;  and,  after  having 
tried  both  assault  and  mine,  Charles  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  before  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the 
unconquerable  courage  of  the  enemy. 

Distressing  as  was  the  disgrace  to  his  arms  before  Metz, 
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the  Emperor's  mortification  was  aggravated  by  several  other 
miafortmies  nearly  at  the  same  time.  In  Italy  the  French 
army  made  considerable  progress;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Sienna,  which  had  long  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  Empire,  and  which  had  received  a  body  of  Imperial 
troops,  irritated  by  the  discovery  of  a  design  agMnst  their 
hberty,  and  by  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  rose  against 
Mendoza  the  governor,  levelled  the  citadel  he  vras  building 
to  the  ground,  and  placed  their  little  repubhc  under  the 
shield  of  France.  Naples  also  was  the  scene  of  distressing 
events,  which  need  not  be  farther  noticed  in  this  place ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Imperial  army  raised  the  siege  of  Mets, 
than  Albert  of  Brandenburg  carried  his  licentious  bands  into 
Germany,  and  proceeded  on  the  lawless  course  in  which  he 
had  previously  gained  an  evil  reputation;  troubling  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  laying  the  weak  and  the  timid  un- 
der contribution. 

Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  exerted  himself  vigorously  to 
take  the  field  early,  and  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  his 
generals  in  Italy.  Directing  his  efiforts  to  the  side  of  Flan- 
ders, as  soon  as  he  could  somewhat  refresh  his  exhausted 
troops,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Terouanne,  the  French 
garrison  of  which  had  long  been  a  scourge  to  his  tenitories 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  command  in  the  town  had  been 
intrusted  to  d'Esse  Montalembert,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  wars  of  Scotland,  and  with 
him  was  joined  Francis  of  Montmorenci,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Constable ;  but  neither  the  skill  of  the  one,  nor  the 
courage  of  the  other  could  save  the  city  from  the  large  force 
brought  against  it  by  Charles.  D'Ess6.died  sword  in  hand ; 
Montmorenci  was  taken;  and  Terouanne,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  was  not  only  dismantled  but  razed 
to  the  ground. 

Emanuel  PhiHbert  of  Savoy,  now  placed  in  command  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  and  animated  by  personal  enmity  to  the 
King  of  France,  who  retained  possession  of  great  part  of  his 
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bereditaiy  territories,  next  led  the  victoriaas  aimy  to  tibe 
fiiege  of  Hesdin,  which  was  alao  taken;  while  Henry  and 
Montmorenci,  though  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  corps,  were 
amused  and  deceived  both  by  the  citizens  at  Cambray  and 
the  Imperial  generals.    Thus  ended  the  militaiy  operations 
which  took  place  on  the  side  of  Flanders  during  the  year 
1553.     Little  more  occurred  in  Italy,  that  requires  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  place ;  though  the  French  arms  were,  upon  the 
whole,  successful,  and  the  excellent  discipline  established  by 
Marshal  Brissac  gained  him  greater  honor  than  battles  won. 
In  the  meantime,  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  of  England,  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  and  the  in- 
trigues which  were  successfully  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  English  Queen  to  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  gave 
great  preponderance  to  the  power  of  Charles,  and  filled  the 
court  of  France  with  alarm.    As  soon  in  the  year  1554  as 
the  season,  and  the  custom  of  the  times,  permitted,  Heniy 
brought  three  armies  into  the  field  upon  his  northern  frontier, 
and  attacked  the  troops  and  the  dominions  of  Charles  on  the 
side  of  Luxembourg,  Artois,  and  Hainault.     The  Duke  of 
Nevers,  entering  the  Ardennes  with  one  of  these  corps,  drove 
the  enemy  from  a  district  whence  they  could  make  an  easy 
incursion  into  Champagne,  and  then  suddenly  turning  towards 
the  west,  joined  the  army  of  the  Constable,  which  had  made 
a  demonstration  of  attacking  Avesne.      Thus  reinforced, 
Montmorenci  advanced  rapidly  upon  Marienbourg,  and  carried 
that  fortress  aftor  a  siege  of  three  days.* 

The  army  was  then  joined  by  Henry  in  pers<m,  several 
other  towns  were  taken ;  and,  after  founding  the  city  of  Ro- 
croi,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  supplies,  the  King  advanced 
into  Hainault,  and  ravaged  it  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  upon 
the  pretence  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the 
Low  Countries,  had  committed  similar  devastations  in  his 
territories.     Having  exhausted  the  whole  resources  of  the 

*  Some  ftudkon  say  six  dayi. 
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eonntiy,  and  being  opposed  in  front  by  the  Imperial  army 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Henry  thought  fit  to  retire 
towards  the  Boulonnois,  and  laid  ^ege  to  the  small,  but  well 
fortified,  town  of  Renti. 

The  capture  of  that  place  would  have  completely  opened 
Artois  to  the  French,  and  so  eager  was  Charles  to  save  it» 
that,  putting  himself  into  a  litter,  which  was  the  only  con- 
veyance he  could  bear,  he  assumed  the  command  of  his  army 
in  person;  and,  taking  up  an  advantageous  position  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  besieged  place,  he  endeavored,  with 
great  skill  and  caution,  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  French 
troops,  without  risking  a  general  engagement. 

Between  the  houses  of  Montmorenci  and  Guise  had  long 
existed,  as  I  have  shown,  a  Tirulent  rivalry  at  the.  court  of 
France ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Nonstable  towards  the  young 
Duke,  greatly  increased  by  the  renown  which  his  competitor 
had  acquired  by  the  defence  of  Metz,  now  displayed  itdelf  in 
a  way  disastrous  to  his  sovereign's  arms.  Guise  eagerly  pro- 
posed to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  forcing  the  enemy  to 
a  general  engagement;  Montmorenci  opposed  his  opinions 
in  the  council,  and  showed  himself  unwilling  to  support  his 
operations  in  the  field.  At  length  an  attempt  made  by 
Charles  to  obtain  possession  of  an  important  post,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  succor  into  the  place,  gave  the  Duke  of  Guise 
the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  a  fierce  struggle  took  place 
under  the  walls  of  Renti,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  both 
armies  were  engaged.  Every  one  admits  that  the  skill  and 
conduct  shown  by  the  defender  of  Metz  were  worthy  of  the 
renown  he  had  acquired ;  and  the  Imperialists  were  repulsed 
after  a  long  and  sanguinary  combat,  in  the  course  of  which 
Gl-aspard  de  Coligni,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the 
important  charge  of  Admiral,  displayed  the  most  daring  gal- 
lantry. The  total  defeat  of  the  Emperor's  army  would  prob- 
ably have  ensued,  but  Montmorenci,  with  slow  unwillingness, 
brought  up  the  main  body  which  he  commanded ;  and  Charles, 
posting  himself  as  strongly  as  ever,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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forcing  the  enemy  to  rake  the  fiiege  oi  Renti,  and  retire  horn 
their  fruitless  undertaking. 

Mortified  and  disgusted,  Henry  quitted  the  head-quarters 
of  his  army ;  and,  after  dispersing  a  part  of  the  troops  amongst 
the  principal  garrisons  on  the  frontier,  he  left  the  rest  under 
the  command  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who, 
with  but  small  forces,  no  great  military  skill,  and  very  limited 
authority,  was  able  to  effect  nothing  beyond  preventing  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  Somme.  The  whole  of  the  French 
territory,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Amiens,  was  ravaged  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
exacted  a  barbarous  retribution  for  the  equally  barbarous  acts 
of  the  French  in  Hainault. 

In  Italy,  any  small  advantages  which  France  had  grained 
in  the  north  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  signal  de- 
feat which  Marshal  Strozzi  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Marignano,  and  by  the  capture  of  Sienna,  which,  after 
a  siege  of  many  months,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  by  famine, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1555.  Montluc,  however,  who  com- 
manded in  the  place,  and  who  had  shown  a  degree  of  vigor 
and  determination  which  won  him  the  highest  honor,  refused 
to  suffer  the  name  of  the  Bang  of  France  to  appear  in  the 
capitulation,  and  marched  out  with  arms  and  baggage,  drums 
beating,  and  ensigns  displayed,  taking  with  him  all  those 
who,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  chose  to  quit  the  town  of  Sienna.  The  Marquia 
of  Marignano  himself  met  the  gallant  Frenchman  as  he  issued 
forth,  and  embraced  him  with  every  demonstration  of  admi- 
ration and  regard ;  and  thus,  though  the  city  was  lost,  the 
reputation  of  the  French  arms  did  not  sufier.  Exhausted 
resources,  a  multitude  of  brave  and  noble  gentlemen  destroyed, 
fertile  provinces  ravaged,  and  wealthy  cities  razed  to  the 
ground,  were  the  bitter  fruits  that  France  and  the  Empire 
reaped  from  the  hostilities  in  which  they  had  engaged. 
There  has  been  many  a  soooessf ol  war  in  the  world,  but  ael- 
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dam — ^perhaps  never-^^i  prc^taUe  one  wken  dl  the  eotii 
are  counted. 

The  war  in  the  Low  Countries  kngtufebed*  for  want  eC 
means,  after  the  oombat  at  Benti,  eonfining  itself  to  a  series 
of  stratagems  on  both  ptixts,  all  of  whieh  prored  fhtitlesSy 
except  an  attack  upon  Cateau-Gattibresis,  which  the  French 
took  by  escalade.  An  attempt  upon  Mets  was  frastrated  by 
the  vigiltmce  and  .activity  of  yielleyi]le»  who  also  was  sue* 
cessf 111  in  several  skirmishes  with  the  Imperial  troops.  The 
course  of  hostilities  in  Italy,  however,  continued  far  less  fi^ 
Yorable  to  France.  The  Duke  Of  Alva,  having  taken  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  troops,  displayed  his  powerful 
military  genius  in  opposition  t6  ii  man  as  skilful  as  himself* 
but  whose  forces  were  greatly  inferior  ill  p<Hnt  oi  numba*« 
Brissac  was,  moreover,  ill  sustained  by  the  court ;  he  had 
given  offence  to  the  powerful  Ismily  oi  Guise ;  he  was  not 
loved,  though  he  was  admired,  by  Montmorenci ;  the  rein« 
forcements  which  he  demanded,  and  the  sume  of  mcmey 
necessary  to  pay  his  troops,  were  denied  him ;  and  his  aoLm 
support  with  the  King  was  the  flavor  of  tiie  Duchess  of  Ya^ 
lentinois,  who  was  suspected,  without  much  ckise,  of  regard* 
ing  him  with  somewhat  more  than  friendship.  In  the  midst 
of  his  embarrassments,  on  these  accounts,  he  Iras  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness  at  Turin*  and  obliged,  lor  some  time,  to 
oonfide  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  others,  whose  proceed-* 
ings,  less  vigorous  than  Ms  own,  might  probably  have  been 
attended  with  reverses,  had  not  c(meiderable  reinforcements 
arrived  from  France,  and  enabled  the  French  ttoopi^  in  Pied- 
mont to  make  themselves  masters  of  one  or  two  places  of 
importance. 

That  which  tended*  however,  more  than  even  lassitude,  to 
cause  the  war  to  languish,  was  liie  hope  of  peace  aflbrded  by 
negotiations  which  were  takii^  place  under  the  mediation  of 
England.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Mary,  plenipotenttariee 
had  been  sent  by  CharleB  Y.  and  the  King  of  Fnmce,to  the 
small  village  of  Maiq^  between  Graveliaes  and  Gahusk    0 
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dinal  Pole,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  labored  in* 
defatigably  in  person  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties; 
and  Pope  Julius  III.,  though  his  own  acts  had  no  slight 
share  in  producing  the  first  hostilities,  now  sought  anxiously 
to  bring  them  to  a  termination.     All  efforts  were  vain,  how- 
ever ;  the  pretensions  both  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France  were  too  eztrayagant  to  permit  even  of  modification ; 
and,  with  the  death  of  Julius,  new  intrigues  sprang  up  in 
Italy,  which  tended  to  inflame  rather  than  to  appease  the 
war.    That  Pontiff  expired  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March, 
1555.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  Car- 
dinal Marceilo  Cervino,  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  of  more  liberal  principles,  it  would  ap- 
pear, than  most  of  his  predecessors.     Great  expectations 
were  entertained  of  a  reform  in  the  Church  under  his  Pon- 
tificate ;  but  his  early  death,  which  took  place  within  a  month 
after  his  election,  placed  the  tiara  upon  the  brow  of  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  lY.     He  too 
was  a  pious  and  learned  man,  we  are  told  by  the  papal  his- 
torians, of  irreproachable  life  and  manners ;  but  he  was  se- 
vere, bigoted,  and  superstitious,  with  an  excessive  and  un- 
reasonable attachment  to  his  nephews,  a  vice  not  uncommon 
to  the  Ponti£k  of  Rome.    To  aggrandize  them  he  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifices ;  and  to  promote  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects he  gave  up  the  character  of  a  Christian  pacificator,  and 
added  to  the  existing  contentions  in  Europe.     The  eyes  of 
his  nephews  were  fixed  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
was  attached  to  the  Imperial  dominions  by  a  frail  and  inse- 
cure tenure ;  and  they  soon  found  means  so  far  to  irritate 
their  uncle  against  the  Emperor,  who  had  strongly  opposed 
his  election,  as  to  induce  Paul  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
King  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  that  monarch ;  the  two  principal 
objects  of  which  were  to  conquer  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and 
to  exp^  the  Imperialists  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    In 
tke  event  of  auccess  attending  the  military  operations  of  the 
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Qontracting  parties,  the  republican-  form  of  goyerament  was 
to  be  restored  in  Florence,  and  the  Neapolitan  territory  iras 
io  be  left  to  the  King  of  France,  as  a  royal  portion  for  one 
of  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  part  which  was 
to  be  annexed  to  the  domain  of  the  Church,  and  a  somewhat 
extensive  share  with  which  the  nephews  of  the  Pontiff  pro- 
posed to  enrich  themselves. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  arose  in  the  councils  of  Henry 
II.  regarding  the  proposals  of  the  Pope ;  and  while  Mont- 
morenci,  with  hijs  usual  caution,  strongly  advised  the  King 
not  to  enter  upon  such  dangerous  undertakings,  the  Duke 
of  Qvdae,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterized 
all  his  race,  uiged  the  monarch  by  all  means  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
upon  that  kingdom  he  himself  had  some  remote  claims, 
which  he  might,  perhaps,  expect  to  render  available  in  the 
event  of  a  successful  war.    The  idea  of  such  vast  operations 
flattered  the  vanity  and  excited  the  ambition  of  the  French 
monarch;   the  prudent  counsels  of  Montmorenci  were  re* 
jected ;  the  more  rash  and  daring  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  prevailed,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  negotiate  with  the  Pope,  armed  with  fall  powers  to 
conclude  the  treaty.     But  Paul  lY.  had  in  the  meantime 
been  shaken  in  his  resolution  by  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial 
ambassador ;  and  it  might  have  been  found  difficult  to  bind 
him  to  the  very  proposals  he  himself  had  made,  had  not  the 
manner  in  which  the  peace  of  religion  was  ratified  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  exasperated  him  to  the 
highest  degree  against  the  Emperor.     His  mind  was  thus 
inflamed  with  anger  against  Charles  and  the  Princes  of  the 
£mpire,  at  the  moment  when  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  ar- 
rived at  his  court,  and  it  was  not  found  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  sign  the  treaty,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  stipu- 
lations should  be  kept  secret  till  all  parties  were  prepare 
for  carrying  the  war  into  the  neighboring  kingdom.     The 
negotiations,  however,  and  their  object,  had  not  been  alto- 
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gether  concealed  from  the  Spaiuth  and  Impeiial  eowt ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva»  now  in  command  at  Naples,  hastened  to 
aiwemble  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  striking  the  first 
etroke  in  a  war  which  appeared  inevitable. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  great  and  important  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  distribution  of  the  European  states.  On  the 
marriage  of  Philip  of  Spain  with  Mary  of  England,  in  the 
preceding  year,  Charles  V.  had  bestowed  upon  his  son  the 
Jdngdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Shortly  after  he  had  invented 
Jtam  with  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  he  now  gave  up  to  him, 
on  the  25th  October,  1655,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  resigning  to  him, 
within  a  month  afterwards,  the  crown  of  ^pain  itself. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  introductory  sketch, 
Xo  investigate  the  motives  which  afifocted  the  Emperor  in  the 
extraordinary  act  that  he  now  performed.  Whether  cor- 
poreal debility,  or  satiated  ambition,  or  disappointed  ezpec- 
tation*  or  the  growing  ascendency  of  religious  convictions 
acted  upon  his  mind ;  certain  it  is>  that  m  casting  from  him 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  vast  power  which  from  youth  he 
had  sought  to  e^iptend  by  every  means  justifiable  and  unjusti- 
fiable, he  endeavored  likewise  to  quench  the  flame  of  war, 
which  his  own  grasping  and  domineering  spirit  had  aided  to 
kindle.  He  now  showed  himself  ready  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  the  attainment  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  an  op- 
portunity was  offered  for  renewing  negotiations,  by  confer- 
ences, for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  were  going  on 
between  French  and  Imperial  commissioners,  at  the  abbey  of 
YauceUes,  of  which  opening  Charles  eagerly  took  advantage. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years,  each 
party  retaining  possession  of  that  which  he  had  obtained 
during  the  course  of  the  war. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  France ;  the  greater 
part  of  Piedmont  was  already  in  her  hands ;  Met^,  Thoul, 
and  Verdun  were  in  her  possession,  and  no  obstacle  existed. 
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except  the  treaty  with  the  Pope,  which  indeed  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  French  monarch.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  great  supporters  of  Paul  at  the  oonrt  of 
France,  was  absent  at  Rome.  The  counsels  of  Montmoienei 
on  this  occasion  prevailed  over  those  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  King,  forgetting  his  engagement  with  the  Pontiff, 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  commissioners,  and 
concluded  the  convention.  The  Admiral  de  Coligni,  who 
had  the  honor  of  having  obtained  such  advantageous  tenns 
for  his  country,  was  sent  to  Brussels  to  witness  the  signature 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  son ;  the  Count  de  Lailan  on  the 
part  of  Charles  proceeded  to  Blois,  to  receive  the  ratification 
of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  the  treaty  was  duly  signed  by 
the  latter  monarch,  with  no  other  stipulation  in  favor  of  hia 
allies,  than  that  the  name  of  the  Pope  should  be  expressly  in- 
cluded in  the  truce,  llie  Emperor  treated  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  with  even  less  consideration ;  and  that  Prince  as  well 
as  the  Pontiff,  experienced  bitterly  how  little  the  interests  of 
inferior  persons  are  consulted  by  great  monarchs,  either  in 
their  wars  or  their  negotiations. 

As  soon  as  these  events  were  announced  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  he  fled  from  Rome  to  avoid  the  indignation  of 
Paul ;  but  that  Pontiff,  on  the  present  occasion,  far  ^m 
giving  way  to  the  natural  feelings  of  anger  which  possessed 
him,  displayed  a  degree  of  diplomatic  cunning  which  no  one 
had  expected  from  his  character.  Seeing  the  dangerous 
position,  in  regard  to  Philip  of  Spain,  into  which  his  designs 
upon  Naples  had  brought  him,  he  dexterously  sheltered  him- 
self from  the  storm,  by  affecting  the  greatest  joy  and  satis- 
faction at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.  He  looked  upon  it, 
he  said,  but  as  the  forerunner  of  a  general  and  permanent 
pacification,  and  he  exhorted  the  monarchs  of  Christendom, 
as  their  common  father,  to  accept  of  his  mediation  for  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  With  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  comply  with  this  suggestion,  he 
sent  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Carrafa,  in  haste  to  the  court  of 
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France,  while  another  Cardinal  was  directed  to  proceed  with 
slower  steps  to  Brussels.  But  the  real  purpose  of  Carrafa's 
mission  was  very  diflferent  from  its  apparent  object.  He 
bore  with  him  to  Henry  a  consecrated  sword,  as  the  defender 
of  the  Church,  and  secret  exhortations  to  break  the  truce  to 
which  he  had  lately  sworn  ;  he  besought  him  to  concentrate 
all  his  forces  for  one  grand  eflfort,  and,  joining  his  troops  to 
those  which  the  Pontiff  had  already  levied,  to  carry  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  by  one  bold  and  decided  attack. 

Such  is  the  morality  of  a  religion  which  intrusts  to  one 
frail  human  being  the  power  of  absolving  his  fellow  men 
from  their  most  solemn  and  sacred  engagements.  Such  is 
the  Chiistian  character  of  a  creed  which  places  the  tempta- 
tions of  temporal  ambition  constantly  before  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church. 

Henry  hesitated,  for  there  were  many  obstacles  before 
him :  his  oath,  the  extreme  age  of  the  Pope,  the  state  of 
preparation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Carrafa  found 
means  to  remove  some  difficulties,  and  to  disguise  others. 
From  his  oath  he  absolved  the  Bang  at  once ;  of  the  age  of 
the  Pope  he  made  use,  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  the  tiara 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  :  and  he  represented  the  power 
of  the  Papal  and  the  French  troops  combined  as  so  great 
that  Alva  cotdd  offer  no  efficient  resistance.  Guise  and  his 
brother  were  ready  to  second  him  eagerly ;  Diana  of  Poitiers 
was  gained  to  the  same  side ;  and  even  the  Queen  herself, 
now  beginning  to  obtain  some  influence  in  the  state,  was  in- 
duced to  exercise  it  in  favor  of  the  Pontiff's  views.  Mont- 
morenci  was  the  only  one  who  remained  firm ;  when  events 
occurred  which  gave  additional  cogency  to  the  specious  argu- 
ments of  Carrafa,  and  removed  many  of  the  scruples  of  the 
King. 

Whether  they  were  intentionally  brought  about  by  the 
crooked  policy  of  the  Roman  See,  or  occasioned  by  the  im- 
politic resentment  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  urged  on  by  the 
harsh  and  uncompromising  character  of  Alva,  will  probably 
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i^nuun  forever  in  darkness ;  bnt  it  is  dear  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  Paul  to  drive  Philip  into  any  rash  and  hasty  act 
which  might  give  the  King  of  France  a  fair  pretext  for 
breaking  the  truce  he  had  so  lately  signed.  On  the  c»e 
hand  it  is  stated,  and  with  every  appearance  of  tmth,  that 
no  sooner  had  the  Pontiff  heard  of  the  success  of  his  nephew, 
at  the  court  of  France,  than  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
nuncio,  who  was  on  the  way  to  Brussels,  conmianding  him 
instantly  to  pause  on  his  journey,  and  not  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace,  which  he  had  been  at 
first  instructed  to  prosecute.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
told,  he  imprisoned  the  Spanish  envoy,  persecuted  the  family 
of  Colonna,  and  called  forth  whatever  troops  the  Papal  do- 
minions could  supply,  showing  a  determination  of  carrying 
war  into  Naples  upon  the  slightest  pretence. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  Philip  nor  Alva  were  of  a 
temper  to  bear  irritation;  and  it  is  i^eged  against  them, 
though  upon  less  certain  grounds,  that  they  intrigued  with 
the  disaffected  barons  of  Rome,  that  they  recdved  with  joy 
the  proscribed  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they  instigated 
resistance  to  his  authority,  promising  aid  to  the  malcontents 
in  case  of  need.  From  violent  remonstrances  the  supreme 
Pontiff  proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  offenders  at  his  own 
court,  to  cast  into  severe  imprisonment  the  envoy  of  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  some  suspicion — ^real  or  pretended — ^that 
he  fomented  the  troubles  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  in  the 
end  Paul  went  so  far  as  to  declare  Philip  in  danger  of  losing 
the  investiture  of  Naples  in  consequence  of  treason  against 
the  Holy  See. 

On  looking  at  the  question  calmly,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  charges  brought  by  the  Pope  against  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, were  grounded  upon  suspicions  only,  and  that  they 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  proved,  so  that  some  doubt 
may  reasonably  exist  as  to  whether  those  charges  had  any 
substantial  foundation,  or  were  merely  pretexts  for  the  vio- 
lent conduct  that  Paul  was  prepared  to  pursue.    The  accu- 
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satioos  of  Philip  against  the  Pope,  however,  were  baaed 
upon  acts  open  and  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  ;* 
and  it  is  also  clearly  shown,  that  the  Spanish  monarch  hesi- 
tated long,  and  entertained  many  superstitious  scruples  in 
regard  to  declaring  war  against  a  prince  who  combined  in 
his  own  person  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  demanded  that  the  Spanish  envoy 
should  be  immediaiely  liberated,  offered  terms,  made  pro- 
posals, and  evidently  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  hostilities,  which  were  odious  to  his  sovereign. 

The  Pope  and  his  nephews,  however,  confident  in  the 
alliance  of  th^  French  monarch,  rejected  every  overture ; 
and  at  length  Alva,  finding  Paul  intractable,  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  entered  the 
Roman  territory,  and  took  city  after  city,  almost  without 
striking  a  blow.  '  The  whole  Gampagna  was  overrun  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  the  Spanish  forces  were 
approaching  the  gates  of  Rome,  before  the  intemperate 
Pontiff  was  in  a  state  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance. 

All  hesitation  had  been  at  an  end  in  France,  from  the 
moment  that  hostilities  began  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Philip, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  King,  in 
his  negotiations  with  Paul,  suspended  the  restoration  of  the 
prisoners ;  and,  feeling  that  the  truce  was  in  reality  little 
better  than  a  fraud  upon  the  part  of  France,  his  officers 
committed  various  acts  of  vengeance  upon  the  Belgian 
frontier,  in  regard  to  which,  Henry's  ministers,  with  the 
usual  policy  of  the  Parisian  court,  addressed  loud  reproaches 
to  Philip,  affecting  to  be  the  injured  party,  when  their  sov- 
ereign was  in  fact  following  a  most  dishonest  and  disgraceful 
course  towards  the  Spanish  king. 

*  Murstori  Bays,  "  Ora  fra  le  molte  aaaoni  degne  di  lode  in  questo  pon- 
tefice,  non  si  pud  gin  contare,  ch'  egli  in  tempo  che  a  trattava  seria- 
mente  di  pace  fra  i  re  di  Francia  e  di  Spagna,  d  studiasse  di  maggior- 
mente  aocendere  la  guerra  fra  essi ;  e  cid  per  odj  ed  enteresai  privad ; 
looehd  gi  riuMi  con  tsnto  danno  ds'  fodditi  fuoi  ed  aitn^.'' 
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The  rapid  success  of  Alva,  the  long  delay  of  the  French 
succor,  the  want  of  funds  and  of  men  to  defend  his  territo- 
ries, speedily  drove  Paul  IV.  to  apply  to  the  general  of 
Philip's  forces,  first  for  a  truce  of  ten  days,  and  then  for  ita 
renewal  for  forty  more,  affecting  a  desire  for  peace  which  he 
did  dbt  leel,  while  he  wearied  Henry  II.  with  applications 
for  assistance,  and  employed  the  time  allowed  him  in  pre- 
paring for  war. 

A  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  small  body  of  French  troops, 
soon  restored  confidence  in  Rome.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
passed  the  Alps,  obtained  some  successes  in  the  Milanese, 
and  hurrying  on  towards  the  more  immediate  scene  of  dan- 
ger, resigned  the  nominal  command  of  the  army  to  his 
fiither-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  while  he  retained  all  the 
real  authority.  After  which,  marching  through  the  Roman 
territories,  he  forced  Alva  to  retire  before  him,  and  evacuate 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
Spanish  gmeral  re-entered  the  territories  of  his  master,  than 
he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  frontier,  and  watched 
the  proceedings  <^  his  adversary,  without  being  tempted  to 
risk  a  general  engagement  with  inferior  forces. 

Before  he  advanced  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  spent  a  month  in  that  city 
amidst  fHes  and  pageants,  publicly  urging  the  Pope  to 
accomplish  the  promises  he  had  made  of  bringing  a  consider- 
able force  into  the  field  to  act  with  the  French ;  but  negotia- 
ting  secretly,  it  is  very  generally  supposed,  with  the  sacred 
college,  in  order  to  insure  the  tiara  to  his  brother  on  the 
death  of  Paul.  Little  military  assistance  did  he  receive  from 
the  Pontiff,  or  the  family  of  Carrafa ;  and,  obliged  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  once  more  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  entered  the  territories  of  Naples. 
No  glory,  however,  awEuted  him  in  that  country.  Campli, 
indeed,  was  taken,  and  some  horrid  excesses  were  committed, 
which,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Neapolitans,  only 
roused  them  to  more  indignant  resistance.    CiviteUa  was 
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next  besieged,  and  though  the  force  within  t&e  walls  was 
small^  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  determination  of  the  inhabitants — the  la- 
dies of  the  city  themselves  animating  the  soldiery  by  their 
exertions  in  its  defence — ^rendered  the  resistance  so  vigorous, 
that  Guise  had  the  disgrace  of  seeing  himself  repulsed  from 
the  gates  of  a  third-rate  fortress ;  while  the  Duke  of  Alva 
resisted  every  temptation  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  left  them 
to  consume  their  strength  in  fruitless  enterprises. 

At  the  same  time  an  epidemic  disorder  seized  upon  the 
French  troops,  quarrels  broke  out  between  Guise  and  the 
family  of  Carrafa,*  and,  disgusted  and  indignant,  deceived 
by  the  Italians,  unsupported  by  the  court  of  France,  and 
opposed  by  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  the  Duke 
saw  nothing  before  him  but  defeat  and  disgrace ;  when 
events  took  place  in  a  different  part  of  Europe  which  deliv- 
ered him  with  honor  from  the  diffictdt  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

Enraged  at  the  breach  of  the  treaty  by  France,  and  anx- 
ious to  signalize  his  accession  to  power  by  some  great  and 
important  effort,  Philip  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
the  Low  Countries  with  the  utmost  energy  and  activity. 
Before  he  was  p-epared  for  hostilities,  indeed,  and  previous 
to  any  formal  announcement  of  their  mtentions,  the  French 
had  treacherously  attacked  Douai,  and  failing  in  the  enter- 
prise, turned  upon  the  town  of  Sens,  which  was  taken  and 
sacked  with  circumstances  of  considerable  aggravation.  But 
although  he  thus  courted  hostilities  on  his  northern  frontier, 
Henry  II.  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  to  carry  them  on  with 
vigor.  The  great  body  of  his  forces,  the  principal  nobility, 
and  the  chief  resources  of  his  treasury  had  been  diverted  to 
Italy ;  and,  though  Montmorenci  remained  to  command,  and 
Cdligni  and  D'Andelot  to  assist  in  the  campaign  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  commenced,  on  the  part  of  France,  with  but  small 

*  The  Memoin  of  VieUeTiUe,  lib.  vii.  accuse  the  Cardinal  Carrafa,  in 
plain  terms,  of  having  sold  the  French  to  the  enemy. 
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and  inmgnificAnt  adyantages,  and  ended  in  ruin  and  dis* 
grace. 

Philip  II.,  well  aware  that  Henrj  had  exhausted  his  means 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise  against  Naples,  gathered  togethei 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Givet  and  Charlemont,  all  the  troopi 
which  could  be  assembled  in  Belgium,  gained  the  cQ-opera- 
tion  of  England,  by  his  influence  over  Mary,  and  obtained 
an  aid  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
from  his  wife's  dominions.  The  laige  force  thus  collected 
was  intrusted  by  Philip  to  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
8aToy»  whou  had  already  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  last  campaigns  of  Charles  V. ;  and  to  his  skilful  and 
stratagetic  mind  is  attributed  the  brilliant  operations  by 
which  the  war  commenced  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  ap- 
pointment  of  the  rendezvous  at  Givet,  was  in  itself  a  strata- 
gem to  deceive  the  enemy  in  regard  to  the  intended  scene  of 
action ;  and  all  the  first  movements  of  Emanuel  Philibert,— 
especially  his  demonstration  upon  the  towns  of  Rocroi  and 
Guise,  which  had  the  appearance  of  menacing  Champagne- 
were  calculated  to  mislead  the  French  commanders,  and  in- 
duce them  to  withdraw  their  best  troops  from  the  meditated 
point  of  attack. 

This  plan  proved  completely  successful :  Montmorenci  was 
led  to  withdraw  the  forces  which  were  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  Picardy  from  that  part  of  the  country,  and  pour 
them  into  Champagne ;  while  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  watching 
their  movement,  and  acting  upon  a  smaller  circle  while  they 
were  compeUed  to  describe  a  larger  one,  took  advantage  of 
their  absence,  and  sending  on  his  cavalry  in  haste,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  his  stratagem  was  successful,  invested  the  city 
of  St.  Quentin.  This  town  had  undoubtedly,  from  the  first, 
been  the  place  which  he  intended  to  attack.  Its  proidmity 
to  Paris,  the  want  of  any  fortified  places  between  it  and  £he 
capital  of  Fraiice,  the  decayed  state  of  its  defences,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  considered,  in  those  times,  the  key  to  Picar- 
dy, rendered  the  enterprise,  to  all  appearance,  both  desirable 
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and  %mj.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  garrison  had  beon  "wAtStt* 
drawn  to  swell  the  forces  in  Champagne ;  the  goremor,  aa 
inferior  officer  of  the  name  of  Brenil,  a  gentleman^  spirit 
and  resolution,  but  of  no  great  military  skiU,  had  scarcely 
■ddiers  enough  at  his  command  to  man  the  walls,  and  the 
place  must  inevitably  have  fallen  in  a  few  days,  had  it  not 
been  saved,  for  the  time,  by  the  gallant  determination  of  the 
Admind  de  Coligni,  who,  as  governor  of  Picardy,  conceived 
his  honor  implicated  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  He  had 
accompanied  his  uncle  the  Constable,  and  Marshal  St.  Andr6, 
to  Pierrepont,  and  in  a  council  which  was  held  there,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  he  had  strongly  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  intended  merely 
to  deceive.  Ab  somi  as  the  accuracy  of  these  views  was 
shown  by  the  attack  on  St.  Quentin,  be  marched  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops  for  that  town,  and  passing  by  la  F6re  and 
Ham,  approached  the  besieged  city  with  f uU  information  rs^ 
garding  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking  alarmed  a  part  of  his  troops,  and 
caused  them  to  desert  him  on  the  road,  and  others  lost  their 
way  before  they  reached  Ham ;  but  Coligni  persisted  in  the 
attempt ;  and,  guided  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Fanl- 
perghe,  he  threw  himself  into  St.  Qoentin  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  thou^  not  without  considerable  loss. 

The  Admiral  found  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  consternation,  and  one  of  the  submrba 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  his  presence  restored 
confidence,  and  his  skill  soon  enabled  the  place  to  assume  a 
mcve  defensible  aspect.  The  suburb  was  retaken,  the  stores 
and  ammunition  were  placed  in  security,  and  the  distribution 
thereof  was  regulated  so  as  to  guard  against  waste ;  all  those 
who  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  defence  of  the  city  were  aeot 
away,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  found  that  instead  of  reducing 
the  place  in  a  few  days,  a  siege  of  many  months  was  before 
him. 

In  the  mieantime  the  Constable  hast^aed  to  support  his 
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W0ph»w  in  the  defenee  of  &L  Qamtin,  and  advanoed  whli  aa 
anay  aa  fiur  «b  la  Fare,  whence  he  detached  "D'AjoAt^ 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  throwing  aucoor  into  the  besieged  town. 
D'Andelot,  however,  betrayed  by  his  gnidee  and  totally  de* 
leated»  had  nearly  fallen  a  prisoner  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
A  second  attempt,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  made  soon 
after,  nndw  cover  of  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  camp,  con* 
dneted  by  Mcmtinorenci  in  person.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued,  D'Abp 
deiot,  with  about  five  hundred  chosen  men,  forced  his  way 
into  the  city  across  a  marsh. 

But  this  effort  for  the  assiwtance  of  Coligni  brought  en 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  which  France  had  ever  sustain* 
ed.  Becovering  from  the  disorder  into  which  the  sudden 
appeaiance  oi  the  G<»istable  and  his  brisk  attack  upon  the 
camp  had  occasioned,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  instantiy  percaved 
the  enror  which  his  antagonist  had  committed^  and  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had  brought 
himself.  Surrounded  by  marshes  and  defiles,  the  retreat  ot 
the  French  army,  before  a  superior  enemy,  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible without  great  loss,  and  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
that  anion  of  rapid  and  decided  movements  with  the  most 
complete  order  and  discipline,  which  was  seareely  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  troops,  many  of  whom  were  freshly  levied. 
Age,  too,  had  rendered  the  Constable  slow,  sad  the  pride  of 
success,  as  well  as  his  natural  disposition,  made  him  obsti- 
nate* His  advance  had  been  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  St, 
Andr6  and  the  most  skilful  officers  in  the  army ;  the  inferior 
sddiers  themselves  saw  the  great  duiger  of  the  step  which 
had  been  taken ;  and  an  intimation,  which  was  sent  by  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  thai  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  forming  in 
his  rear,  waa  treated  with  contempt  by  the  headstrong 
though  experienced  commander,  who  wasted  the  minutes 
that  were  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  forces  in  slow 
and  unnecessary  operations.  At  the  same  time  the  baggage 
was  mixed  up  with  the  line,  embamasiBg  the  troops ;  and 
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A  large  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  Duke  of  K'erers,  had 
such  strict  orders  on  no  account  to  engage  the  enemy,  that 
the  only  opportunity  of  fighting  to  advantage,  before  the 
Spanish  troops  were  fully  prepared,  was  lost  to  the  French. 

A  ford,  with  some  strong  defiles  beyond  it,  was  guarded 
by  the  Rhinegrave,  with  a  body  of  German  cavalry  in  the 
pay  of  France,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  battle  began. 
Count  Egmont,  commanding  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  horse,  was 
directed  to  advance  and  force  that  post,  while  the  Duke  him- 
self prepaied,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  bring  up  the 
infantry  and  artillery  t6  support  him.  When  it  was  too  late 
the  Duke  of  Nevers  received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Rhinegrave ;  but  before  he  arrived.  Count  Eg- 
mont was  in  possession  of  the  pass,  and  Nevers  dared  not 
violate  the  strict  orders  of  the  Constable,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  ground  lost. 

Montmorenci,  in  the  meantime,  continued  his  retreat  to- 
wards la  Fere,  at  a  slow  pace  and  in  firm  array ;  but  Philip's 
cavalry  was  now  in  force  upon  his  flank ;  the  camp  followers, 
charged  by  some  parties  of  the  enemy,  took  fright  and  car- 
ried confusion  into  the  Constable's  squadrons.  The  want 
of  confidence  in  their  general,  and  alarm  at  the  position  into 
which  he  had  led  them,  produced  a  panic  which  spread  even 
to  the  veteran  men  at  arms,  and  a  vigorous  charge  made  by 
Egmont  at  the  head  of  his  whole  cavalry,  put  the  French 
horse  instantly  to  flight.  The  foot,  however,  with  Mont- 
morenci  at  their  head,  marched  on  unbroken,  till  at  length 
the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  his  infantry  and 
artillery,  rendered  retreat  impracticable.  The  cannon  from 
a  height  opened  a  fierce  fire  into  the  heart  of  the  French 
battalions,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  disarray  and  confusion. 
Montmorenci,  and  the  French  gentlemen  who  were  with  him, 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  The  Duke  d'Enghein 
was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  Constable  himself,  seeking 
the  same  fate,  was  severely  wounded,  and  only  saved  from 
the  hands  of  the  Flemish  soldiers  by  some  oflicers  to  whom 
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ke  was  peraonallj  known.  With  him  were  taken  Marshal 
St.  Andre,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  Duke  of  Longue- 
Tille,  and  three  hundred  other  distinguished  officers  and. 
gentlemen.  The  number  of  slain  is  estimated  at  from  four* 
to  eightf  thousand ;  and  the  baggage,  standards,  and  artil- 
lery of  the  French — with  the  exception  of  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  saved  by  a  gallant  officer  of  the  name  of  Bourdilkm 
—ornamented  the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  Six  hundred  men 
of  note  fell  in  the  fight,  and  so  complete  was  the  dispersion 
of  the  Constable's  army,  so  difficult  the  position  of  the 
French  monarch,  that  when  Charles  Y.  heard  of  the  victory 
which  had  been  achieved,  his  first  question  was,  "  Is  my  son 
at  Paris  ?" 

In  those  times,  however,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happened,  that 
the  fruits  of  a  victory  were  fully  reaped  by  the  conqueror. 
The  art  of  taking  advantage  of  success  was  the  branch  of 
military  science  with  which  the  great  commanders  of  the 
middle  ages  were  least  acquainted ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  But  a  small  body  of  troops 
would  have  been  necessary  to  hold  in  check  the  feeble  gar- 
rison of  St.  Quentin.  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
numerous,  and  the  battle  had  been  far  from  dearly  gained 
by  the  Spaniards,  not  more  than  eighty  men  having  fallen 
on  their  side.  Trouble  and  consternation  reigned  in  France 
—confidence  and  rejoicing  spread  through  the  Spanish 
camp ;  and  there  can  be  b}it  little  doubt,  that  had  Philip's 
forces  marched  on  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  French  cap- 
ital would  have  been  at  their  mercy.  The  system  of  warfare 
of  those  times,  however,  required  that  Emanuel  Philibert 
should  reduce  St.  Quentin  before  he  made  any  other  attempt ; 
and  time  was  given  for  the  French  King  to  rally  his  troops, 
to  restore  order  and  confidence  in  his  capital,  to  recall  the 
Duke  of  Guise  from  Italy,  and  to  prepare  his  subjects  for 
resiBtance  to  the  knife ;  while  Coligni  set  the  example,  by 

*  Vie  de  CoIigiiL  t  AnquetO. 
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Ilie  detpemte  oppontion  to  the  enemy  whick  ke  displayied 
within  ike  walls  of  St.  Qaeptin. 

The  arriyal  of  Philip  in  his  camp,  hjno  means  aoeelerated 
the  proceedings,  or  gave  vigor  to  the  counsels  of  the  Spanisli 
eommandem.    The  oppartnnity  of  attacking  Paris  itself  was 
so  tempting  that  it  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  King ;  but  he  hesitated  till  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by 
the  adrice  he  received.     In  the  meantime  the  siege  of  St 
Quentin  languished,  and  Coligni  was  enabled  to  reassure  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  and  to  prove  to  them  the  abso* 
lute  necessity  of  defending  the  city  to  the  last,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  new  levies  to  be  made,  and  for  the  dispersed 
forces  of  the  Constable  to  reassemble.     Nor  were  endeavors 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  French  commanders  to  throw 
succor  into  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  reverse 
which  had  attended  the  last  attempt.    The  Duke  of  Nevers, 
posted  at  la  F^re,  made  a  gallant  effort  to  introduce  three 
hundred  arquebusiers  into  St.  Quentin,  but  their  approach 
was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  nearly  all  oat 
to  pieces.    About  a  hundred  and  twenty  indeed,  forced  thdr 
way  to  the  town,  sword  m  hand,  and  proved  of  some  assist- 
ance, as  the  object  of  the  Admiral  was  solely  to  protract  the 
defence  to  the  last  moment.    But  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
out  long:  a  continual  cannonade  was  kept  up  against  the 
walls;  practicable  breaches  were  effected;  and  at  length, 
during  a  general  assault,  in  which  one  of  the  towers  was 
carried,  Coligni  himself  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish 
soldier,  named  Francisco  Dias,  who  led  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.    The  town  was  then  forced,  and  a  good  deal  of 
slaughter  took  place,  but  on  the  Duke's  entrance  he  caused 
the  massacre  to  cease,  and  order  to  be  restored,  though  the 
pillage  still  continued  for  several  hours. 

St.  Quentin  fell  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  1567, 
seventeen  days  after  the  fatal  battle  in  which  Montmorend 
was  taken.*     That  short  period,  however,  was  enough  to  pre- 

*  I  know  not  on  what  authority  Anquetil  fixes  the  battle  of  St.  Qnen- 
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chide  Philip  fi«m  every  ohanoe  of  mikiiig  himself  master  of 
the  enemy's  capital.  Fresh  levies  took  place,  as  I  hare  said, 
in  France ;  a  body  of  Swiss  was  engaged  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  troops  which  fell  at  St.  Quentm ;  the  fogitiTes  from 
the  army,  and  from  the  garrison,  raUied  round  the  Duke  of 
Kevers,  and  soon  amounted  to  a  formidable  force ;  and,  while 
the  French  army  was  hastily  recalled  from  Piedmont,  the 
Duke  of  Ghdse  began  his  march  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
and  the  Scots  were  instigated  to  attack  the  English  frontier^ 
in  order  to  withdraw  the  British  auxiliaries  from  the  camp  of 
Philip.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
daily  decreased ;  frequent  desertions  took  place ;  large  bodies 
decamped  with  the  plunder  they  had  gained ;  and  ereo  the 
spirit  of  the  generals  was  damped,  and  their  exertions  cooled, 
by  finding  that  the  bigoted  prince  whom  they  serred,  at  the 
Tery  first  overture  from  the  supreme  Pontiff,  was  ready  to 
forget  the  insults  and  injuries  he  had  received,  and  to  enter 
into  a  disgracefril  peace  in  Italy,  leaving  the  whole  power  of 
F^rance  to  be  employed  against  the  Low  Countries.  The 
towns  of  Ham,  Noyon  and  la  (Platelet,  were  the  only  fruits 
of  the  great  successes  gained  under  the  walls  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial  is  all  that  remains  to  Spam, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  victory  which  might  have  raised  her  to 
the  highest  rank  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe. 

In  the  meanwhile  in  Italy,  Paul  IV.,  abandoned  by  France^ 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  frustrated  in  his  attempts  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  treated  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  assumed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  air  of  a  pacificator,  as  soon  as  the  war  which  he 
had  wantonly  kindled,  became  inconvenient  to  himself.  Nor 
does  it  seem,  that  hia  pretences  were  exposed,  or  his  claims 
resisted,  even  by  the  prinAs,  whose  best  interest  it  was  to 
show  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  and  to  make  him  bear  the 

tin  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  of  Augnst  The  "  Life  of  Colignf," 
and  eveiy  reipectable  aathoxity  of  the  times  place  it  on  the  tenth  of  thai 
month. 
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consequences  of  his  own  acts.    The.  Duke  of  Alva,  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  met  the  Cardinals  of  Santafiora  and  Yitelli  at 
Cavi,  and  amongst  other  extraordinary  concessions,  agreed 
to  restore  all  the  towns  he  had  taken  in  the  territories  of  the 
Church,  to  visit  Rome  as  a  penitent,  and  ask  pardon  and  ab- 
solution for  having  dared  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
Besides  these  stipulations,  it  was  arranged  by  treaty,  that  the 
claims  of  the  Carrafa  family  to  Palliano,  and  other  states  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Colonna,  should  remain  in  doubt,  till 
decided  upon  by  the  Venetians,  as  arbitrators.     The  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  altogether  omitted  in  the  treaty ; 
but  Philip,  anxious  to  detach  as  many  partisans  as  possible 
from  the  cause  of  France,  restored  the  town  of  Placentia  and 
its  rich  territory,  to  Octavio  Famese,  who  had  been  robbed 
of  it  by  Charles  V.  exactly  ten  years  before ;  and  Cosmo  di 
Medicis,  taking  advantage  of  Philip's  anxiety  to  terminate  a 
war,  which  his  bigotry  taught  him  to  look  upon  as  sacrile- 
gious, obtained  from  him  the  investiture  of  Sienna,  by  affecting 
to  negotiate  through  the  Pope,  with  Henry  II.     The  only  con- 
cession made  by  Paul,  was  the  renunciation  of  his  offen- 
sive league  with  France ;  and  the  terms  which  he  obtained, 
to  use  the  words  of  Muratori,  "  were  so  honorable  to  his  dig- 
nity, that  many  people  were  stupefied  therewith." 

With  feelings,  it  would  appear,  both  of  contempt  and 
surprise,  the  Duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  as  soon  as  this  treaty 
was  concluded;  and,  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  an 
article  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  free  course  was  to 
be  given  to  his  army  through  the  Italian  states  of  the 
Catholic  King,  he  sent  his  infantry  by  sea,  to  France,  and 
left  his  cavalry  to  find  their  way  back  by  whatever  roads 
were  open  to  them.  Thus  ended  his  famous  expedition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  urgiif^  which  upon  Henry,  he 
had  listened  more  to  the  voice  of  his  own  ambition,  than  to 
zeal  for  his  sovereign's  interests.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes, 
and  frustrated  in  his  efforts,  he  returned  to  France  even  in  a 
prouder  position  than  that  in  which  he  had  left  it ;  for  the 
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faults  and  misfcntanes  of  others  had  so  completely  eclipsed 
his  own,  that  his  failure  in  Italy  was  no  longer  remembered^ 
and  his  triumph  at  Metz  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  hopes  and 
expectatiotis  of  all  m^n. 

Although  Henry  had  shown  energy  and  activity  in  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  enemy  after  the  fatal  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
his  conscious  weakness  and  the  terrors  which  he  felt,  dis- 
played themselves  somewhat  too  openly  in  the  exuberant  joy 
which  he  exhibited  on  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
in  the  honors  and  rewards  which  he  bestowed  upon  a  man 
whose  recent  actions  had  in  no  degree  deserved  recompense^ 
or  merited  confidence.     The  Parliament  vied  with  the  King 
in  testifying  respect  for  the  Duke  and  satisfaction  at  his  re- 
turn ;  and  the  extraordinary  step  was  taken  of  naming  him 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  of  the  King,  at  home  and 
abroad.     The  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  by  letters-patent, 
verified  by  all  the  parliaments  in  the  kingdom ;  and  we  are 
even  assured,  that  the^riends  and  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine  carried  their  intention  of  profiting  by  the  conster- 
nation of  the  moment  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  propose  that  he 
should  be  named  Viceroy.*     Such  a  su^estion  shouldLhave 
shown  to  Henry  the  madness  of  his  own  course,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  family  which  he  was  raising  to  such  dangerous 
pre-eminence ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  the  slightest  motive 
or  excuse  for  this  prodigality  of  power.     The  interest,  the 
ambition,  the  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  would  all  have 
combined  to  make  him  exert  himself  to  the  very  utmost  in  the 
defence  oi  the  kingdom,  without  rewards  and  honors  which 
he  had,  as  yet,  not  merited ;  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
highest  station  which  a  king  could  give,  was,  in  fact,  to  de- 
prive him  of  some  of  those  inducements  which  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  fresh  efforts  to  serve  his  sovereign,  and  to 
advance  himself.     The  restdt  of  such  profusion  of  bounty 
will  be  apparent  hereafter,  when  it  is  seen  that  Guise,  having 

f  Auvigny,  tome  x. 
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iMsiiied  the  utmost  height  of  lawful .  power»  naturally  di- 
rected his  efibrto  to  less  legitimate  objects. 

For  the  time>  indeed,  the  Duke  strove  to  prove  to  the 
people  of  France,  that  the  authority  and  the  dignity  he  had 
obtained  were  not  greater  than  his  merits ;  and  he  instantly 
took  advantage  of  the  war  with  England;  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  a  portion  of  the  French  territory,  which  had  been 
lost  some  centmies  before,  and  to  wipe  out  a  disgrace  which 
had  seemed  indelible.  Instead  of  turning  his  arms  to  the 
recapture  of  St.  Quentin,  or  conducting  the  French  farces  to 
repel  the  enemy  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  greatest  dan- 
ger had  appeared  to  exist,  he  treated  their  proximity  to 
Paris  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  nation,  now  that 
he  had  come  to  defend  the  country ;  and,  affecting  to  lead 
the  troops  of  France,  as  the.  conquerors,  rather  than  the 
conquered,  to  new  and  brilliant  enterprises,  he  commenced 
his  march  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and,  after  a  few  well-con- 
ceived movements  to  deceive  the  enemy,  planned  upon  the 
model  of  those  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  turned  suddenly 
upon  Calais,  and  invested  that  city  by  land,  while  a  great 
number  of  French  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  cut  off  all  communicatixHi  with  England  by  sea,  and, 
for  the  time,  rendered  the  blockade  complete. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  indeed,  Uuit  the  plan 
of  his  operations,  the  idea  of  attacking  Calais  in  the  winter, 
the  information  which  had  been  obtained  regarding  the  de- 
fences, and  eveiy  particular  necessary  for  his  guidance,  had 
been  furnished  by  papen  from  the  hand  of  the  Admiral  de 
Coligni,  who,  as  governor  of  Picardy,  had  long  before  pro- 
posed the  enterprise  to  the  King.*  Guise,  however,  gained 
the  whole  credit  of  the  undertaking ;  and,  certainly,  no  light 
honor  was  won,  after  eveiy  deduction,  by  the  vigor  and  skill 
with  which  he  pressed  the  dege,  from  the  first  of  January^ 
1658,  on  which  he  sat  down  before  the  walls^  to  tke  eighA 
of  the  same  month,  when  the  place  surrendered. 
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So  sudden  and  unexpected  hod  been  the  attack,  that  the 
English  governor  of  the  town  had  n^iher  men  nor  provisiona 
sufBcient  for  ito  defence.  It  had  long  been  customary  to 
withdraw  from  Calais  during  the  winter  a  large  part  of  the 
garrison,  trusting,  to  the  inundated  state  of  the  neighboring 
country  for  protection ;  but  when  England  took  part  with 
Philip  in.  the  war  against  France,  Lord  Woitworth,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  represented  strongly 
to  Mary  and  her  council,  that  the  important  city,  of  which 
England  had  so  long  retained  possession,  could  c^er  no  ade- 
quate defence  in  case  of  attack,  with  a  feeble  garrison  of  five 
hundred  men.  But  the  fbglish  queen  and  her  counsellors 
were  deaf  to  all  remonstrances ;  and  the  latter  are  said  to 
have  replied  with  contempt  to  the  application  of  Lord  Went- 
worth, — that,  if  Calais  were  attacked  during  the  winter, 
they  would  defend  it  with  their  white  rods.  The  result  of 
this  rash  confidence  was  the  loss  of  the  place,  after  it  had 
remained  in  the  possession  of  England  during  two  hundred 
and  ten  years.  The  town  of  Guisnes  and  the  fortress  of 
Hames*  fell  <me  after  another,  with  scarcely  a  stroke  struck 
in  their  defence,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  which,  at  one  time,  either  by  c<Mkquest  or  inheri- 
tance, ruled  through  nearly  one  half  of  the  French  territories, 
was  deprived  of  the  last  foot  of  ground  which  it  possessed 
on  the  continent.  The  next,  attempt  of  Guise  iraa  upon  the 
town  of  Tliionville,  which  had  long  proved  itself  a  danger- 
ous enemy  to  Mets ;  but  in  this  case  abo  the  project  had 
been  conceived,  and  the  plan  of  the  attack  laid  out  by 
another,  wbile  he  reaped  the  honor  and  the  reward.f  Mar- 
shal Yielleville,  who  had  si^;gested  the  ^terprise,  and  whoi 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  exeeutica,  had  been  ap- 

*  I  believe  the  final  letters  es  are  cut  off  from  this  word  by  modem 
writers,  but  I  find  it  00  written  by  contemporary  authors,  and  have  re- 
tained that  orthography,  as  it  serves  to  distinguish  this  place  fimn  Ham 
in  the  n^boriiood  of  St.  auiiilin. 

f  Msmoiis  de  VielleviUe. 
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pointed  lievtenant- General  in  Ohampagne,  Lorraine,  and 
the  duchy  of  Luxemboui^,  was  on  the  very  eve  of  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  Thionville,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Guise,  so  significant  of  the  grasping  and 
ambitious  disposition  of  that  prince,  and  so  open  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  motives  which  actuated  him,  that  I  must  pause 
to  give  a  literal  translation,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
clearly  comprehend  the  character  of  a  man  whose  efforts  for 
dominion  had  so  great  an  influence  upon  France.  The  words* 
as  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marshal,  are  as  follows : — 

"  Monsieur  de  Yielleville,  Having  heard  that  you  have  a 
fine  enterprise  upon  your  hands,  I  dispatch  in  haste  Captain 
la  Salle,  to  beg  you  not  to  commence  the  execution  in  any 
way  without  my  having  joined  you;  for  having  brought 
Calais,  Guisnes,  and  the  county  of  Oye  to  reason,  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  his  Majesty  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  all 
territories  obeying  him,  as  well  on  one  side  of  the  Alps  as 
the  other,  I  should  be  very  much  vexed  that  anything  of '*• 
honor  and  importance  should  be  executed  without  my  being 
present,  which  would  indeed  be  derogating  from  my  power, 
and  rendering  it  vile  and  useless,  as  you  cannot  be  ignorant, 
his  Majesty  having  thus  honored  me  as  soon  as  I  entered 
France  on  my  return  from  my  journey  to  Italy.  Thus,  I 
pray  you,  Monsieur  de  Yielleville,  to  wait  for  me,  and  to  un- 
dertake nothing  farther.  Doubting,  also,  that  you  have  su£S- 
cient  French  forces  to  be  always  master  of  the  foreigners,  I 
bring  you  four  hundred  men  at  arms,  five  hundred  light 
horse,  and  a  thousand  horse  arquebusiers,  which  I  cause  to 
advance  with  the  longest  marches  possible,  as  will  be  told 
you  by  Captain  la  Salle,  who  saw  me  on  the  road  before  he 
set  out.  Postponing  the  rest,  and,  above  all,  requiring  you 
to  wait  for  me,  I  will  not  write  you  a  longer  letter,  but  pray 
God  to  have  you  in  his  charge.    Your  entirely  best  friend, 

"  Francis." 

The  mortification  which  Yielleville  received  was  very 
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great»-6Bpeoiallj  as  he  had  calculated  1:4^11  taking  Thionvflla 
bj  surprise,  and  then  marching  upon  Luxembourg ;  and  per- 
haps the  natural  feeling  of  jealousy  and  impatience  which 
he  experienced  may  have  induced  him  in  his  Memoirs  to 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  upon  the  town  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  Marshal  Strood,  in 
opposing  the  plan  of  attack,  which  his  better  knowledge  of 
the  place  suggested.  On  the  sixt^nth  day  of  the  siege, 
however,  as  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  leaning  on  Strozzi's 
shoulder^  the  latter  received  his  death  wound,  and  expired  a 
few  moments  after,  blaspheming  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  in 
his  last  hour  expressing  the  atheistical  opinions  which  were 
not  uncommon  amongst  the  Florentines  at  that  period.  The 
course  of  tiie  siege  was  then  changed,  the  plans  of  Yielle- 
ville  adopted ;  and,  on  the  seventh  day  after  this  alteration^ 
the  town  capitulated,  and  the  French  troops  entered  the 
place.  The  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  waiting  for  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  rendered  the  farther  operations  of  the  French 
army  in  Luxembourg  unfruitful.  Arlon  indeed  was  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants,  who  set  fire  to  the  town  before 
quitting  it,  and  the  part  which  the  flames  left  standing  was 
demolished  by  the  enemy. 

A  demonstration  was  then  made  upcm  the  city  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  much  time  was  lost,  while  the  Duke  of  Guise 
neglected,  it  would  seem«  frequent  calls  to  the  Flemish  fron- 
tier,, where  the  fiamous  de  Thermes  was  opposed  to  an  army 
far  superior  to  his  own,  and  in  hoiu-ly  danger  of  being  forced 
to  an  tmequal  engagement,  or  compelled  to  quit  the  field  be- 
fore the  enemy.  The  first  operations  of  that  general,  indeed, 
were  successful ;  he  took  Dunkirk  by  storm,  and  threatened 
the  town  of  Nieuport ;  but  soon  after,  hearing  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Count  Egmont,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  court 
begging  eagerly  for  support,  while  he  himself  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  the  French  territories.  No  aid,  however, 
arrived ;  the  Flemish  troops  came  up  with  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gravelines,  and  taking  up  his  position  between 
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the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  with  his  right  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  attack  of  Philip's  troops 
with  the  vigor  and  determination  which  are  generally  inspired 
by  the  want  of  all  means  of  retreat.  On  this  occasion  a 
desperate  resistance  was  made  by  the  French  army,  and 
although  the  Flemings  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  the 
battle  was  by  no  means  decided,  when  several  English  ves- 
sels, accidentally  hearing  the  cannonade,  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Aa,  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  right  wing 
of  de  Thermes.  Confusion  and  disaster  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Flemings  took  advantage  of  the  unexpected  assist- 
ance they  had  received,  and  the  position  of  the  French  gen- 
eral was  forced  at  all  points.  The  rout  was  complete,  two 
thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  a 
great  number  were  slaughtered  by  the  peasantry,  on  whom 
the  French  had  inflicted  the  basest  and  most  ungenerous 
cruelties  during  their  passage  through  the  country.  An  im- 
mense number  of  officers  and  gentlemen  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Flemings,  among  whom  was  de  Thermes  himself;* 
and  the  Duke  of  .Guise  hastened  towards  Picardy  to  remedy 
a  disaster  which  the  general  voice  of  fame  declared  he  might 
have  prevented,!  had  he  not  been  unwilling  to  see  any  other 
general  lead  the  French  armies  successfully,  or  take  so  im- 
portant a  town  as  Dunkirk  without  suffering  some  reverse. 

Satisfied  with  having  monopolized  the  whole  glory  of  the 
campaign^  Guise  made  no  movement  of  importance  to  re- 
trieve the  defeat  of  Gravelines,  although  the  exertions  of 
Henry  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men. 
The  King,  indeed,  joined  him  not  long  after  he  had  taken  the 
command  ;  and  Philip  advanced  to  the  head-quarters  of  his 
own  forces  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  determination. 
But  the  presence  of  the  monarchs — as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action  of  two 
men,  neither  fapious  for  ndlitary  skilly  nor  for  decision  of 
character — retarded  rather  than  accelerated  all  the  operations 

*  Thuan,  lib.  zxii.  f  Aurigny,  tome  z. 
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of  their  generals,  and  days  and  weejcs  were  wasted  by  the 
adverse  armies  in  observing  each  other,  without  striking  a 
single  stroke  of  any  importance. 

In  truth,  each  King  was  as  desirous  of  peace  as  the  other, 
and  each  probably  divined  the  views  of  his  fellow  monarch, 
but  unforeseen  circumstances  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

When  contemplating  any  portion  of  the  world's  history  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  narrow  discrimination  of  human  beings 
to  decide  with  anything  like  an  approximation  to  truth,  how 
much  of  a  given  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  forethought 
and  premeditated  actions  of  men,  how  much  to  that  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  which  we  are  inclined  to  call  accident, 
but  which,  upon  a  more  just  and  extended  view  of  cause 
and  effect,  must  be  attributed  to  the  superintending  provi- 
dence  of  God.  In  the  present  instance  a  thousand  small 
events  combined  to  bring  about  an  object  vehemently  desired 
by  the  people  and  the  King  of  France ;  but  dreaded  by  the 
family  of  Guise,  who  saw  therein  the  return  of  a  rival  and  a 
diminution  of  their  power.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  the 
two  brothers,  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal,  had  disgusted  every 
one  but  their  immediate  dependents ;  and  amongst  others 
had  alienated  the  personage  by  whose  great  and  unshaken 
influence  they  had  obtained  many  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  their  course  of  successful  ambition. 

Their  presumption  was  so  great  that  all  who  dared  took  a 
pleasure  in  mortifying  them.  Not  long  before,  the  Duke  of 
Yendome,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  finding  the  Duke  of  Guise 
place  himself  upon  an  equahty  with  him  in  a  procession,  and 
allege  Henry's  commands  for  so  doing,  had  at  first  retired  in 
indignation,  but  after  a  moment  resumed  his  place,  better 
advised,  and  informed  his  insolent  rival,  that  if  it  were  the 
King's  pleasure  to  make  his  lackey  walk  beside  him,  he  would 
submit,  not  to  give  pain  to  his  sovereign.  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
even  while  serving  the  views  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  lost 
no  opportunity  of  annoying  him,  and  never  deigned  to  call 
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him  by  any  other  name  than  ^ Matin  Charts"  Bat  the 
house  of  Guise  had  now  risen  to  such  a  height  that  its  mera* 
bers  ventured  to  spurn  the  person .  whose  hand  had  aided 
them  to  rise.  They  abandoned  the  Duchess  of  Yalentinois, 
and  endeavored  to  depress  her  by  supporting  the  party  of 
the  Queen ;  but  Diana's  influence  was  as  great  as  ever  over 
the  mind  of  the  £jng,  and  Henry  himself  had  learned  that» 
in  his  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he  had  in- 
trusted too  much  power  to  a  subject,  for  a  subject  to  use 
witii  moderati<ni. 

In  the  meantime  Montmorenci  re-appeared  for  a  sliort  pe- 
riod at  the  court  oi  France  on  parole ;  and,  if  his  imprudence 
and  defeat  had  ever  shaken  the  King's  confidence  in  him,  he 
now  found  that  the  overbearing  temper  of  the  family  of  Lor- 
raine had  wrought  powerfully  in  his  favor.  He  returned 
punctually  to  his  prison  on  the  day  appointed,  satisfied  that 
he  had  gained  rather  than  lost  by  his  absence  from  the  court 
It  was  now  no  longer  the  support  of  the  King  alone  which 
he  possessed,  but  that  of  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
shared  the  monarch's  affection  in  an  equal  degree  with  him- 
self. An  alliance  proposed  between  his  own  family  and  that 
of  the  Duchess  of  Yalentinois,  in  the  persons  of  his  son  and 
her  grand-daughter,  ofiered  the  means  of  uniting  their  inter- 
ests together  by  an  indissoluble  bond ;  and  some  contemp- 
tuous expressions,  in  which  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  permit- 
ted himself  to  indulge  regarding  the  mistress  of  the  King, 
enlisted  the  strong  passions  of  an  offended  woman  on  the 
side  of  Montmorenci. 

So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  he  had  now  obtained 
over  the  mind  of  Henry,  that  the  monarch  condescended  to 
act  as  the  Constable's  spy  in  his  own  oourt,  to  inform  him 
privately  of  all  that  took  place,  of  the  secret  proceedings  of 
his  enemies  against  him,  and  oi  the  means  of  frustrating  their 
views.  Joint  letters,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  France,  were  written  by  the  King  and  the  Duch- 
ess, and  signed  *'  Your  old  and  beH  friends,  Diana  and 
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Henry y^  exborting  him  to  agree  to  anjr  ransom  wbicb  was 
demanded  for  bis  liberation^  and  holding  out  the  assnnmee 
tiiat  the  King's  favors  would  compensate  for  the  sacrifice 
whatever  might  be  its  amomit.  Not  even  the  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin  Francis,  which  took  place  in  1558,  with 
Mary  Stuart,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Otiise,  had  any  effect 
in  attaching  the  King  more  strongly  to  that  arrogant  family ; 
and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Henry  perfectly  com- 
prehended the  insincere  policy  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who,  while  affecting  to  treat  for  peace,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
King  and  relieve  the  country,  maintained  such  a  tone  towards 
the  envoys  of  Philip,  that  the  attainment  of  the  object  was 
impossible.  In  this  difficulty  Henry  employed  Montmorenci 
and  Marshal  St.  Andr6,  both  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  pacification,  notwith- 
standing violmt  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  princes  of  Lor- 
raine. The  latter  urged  the  reasonable  motives  which  cer- 
tainly did  ezbt  for  not  intrusting  powers  of  such  importance 
to  persons,  all  whose  interests  biassed  them  to  make  too 
great  concessions ;  but  they  pressed  these  considerations  in 
so  haughty  and  overbearing  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of 
all  benefit  from  the  justice  of  their  arguments.  Several 
events  occurred  to  complicate  the  negotiations.  The  death 
of  Mary  of  England,  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,,  some  re- 
verses which  attended  the  arms  of  France  in  Piedmont,  all 
operated,  at  different  periods,  to  change  the  ground  on  which 
the  various  parties  treated ;  and  innumerable  intrigues  too 
long  and  insignificant  to  be  noticed  in  detail,  protracted  the 
c<Miferences  and  frequently  rendered  the  result  uncertain. 
Permanent  causes,  however,  still  operated  to  bring  about 
«  a  peace.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  studious 
alone  of  his  military  glory,  strongly  opposed  the  final  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  between  France  and  Spain,  the  great 
general  of  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  was  naturally  anxious  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  he  did  not  doubt  that 
his  own  territories,  so  long  occupied  by  France,  would  be 
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immediately  restored.  Eyerj  consideration  rendered  Mont- 
morenci  and  St.  Andr6  eager  for  an  event  which  would  give 
them  back  to  liberty,  and  by  relieving  the  French  people, 
afford  such  a  claim  to  gratitude  as  might  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  the  disaster  at  St.  Quentin.  Philip  was  himself  desirous 
of  peace.  Elizabeth  of  England  was  also  inclined  to  confer 
that  blessing  upon  her  people,  if  it  could  be  done  with  honor ; 
and  she  soon  perceived  that,  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  she  could  expect  but  little  vigorous 
support  from  the  bigotted  King  of  Spain,  in  her  application 
for  the  restitution  of  Calais.  " 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Guises  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  political  skill  of  Cardinal  Granvelle  on  the  other,  pre- 
vented those  extravagant  concessions  from  being  made  on 
either  side,  which  the  weakness  or  interests  of  some  of  the 
parties  might  have  induced  them  to  grant.  But  upon  the 
whole  it  is  evident  that  the  anxiety  of  Montmorenci  rendered 
the  treaty,  which  was  finally  settled  at  Cateau-Cambresis, 
less  advantageous  to  France  than  to  Spain.  Calais,  indeed, 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  France,  nominally,  for  eight  years ; 
but  with  stipulations  which,  few  could  doubt,  would  convey 
it  permanently  to  the  French  crown;  and  thus  ended  the 
war  with  England,  for  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Henry  and  Elizabeth  are  but  of  little  importance. 
Between  France  and  Spain  it  was  agreed  that  all  towns  and 
territories,  which  had  been  acquired  by  either  party  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  should  be  restored,  with  the 
exception  of  Thoul,  Metz  and  Verdun,  that  Henry  should 
evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  should  give 
up  Montserrat  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  resign  the  towns 
which  he  had  taken  in  Corsica  to  the  Genoese,  abandoning 
various  rights,  which  he  claimed  in  Naples,  Genoa,  and  the 
Milanese.  It  was  stipulated  also  that  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King,  whose  hand  had  been  offered  to  Don 
Carlos,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Spam,  should  be  married  to 
Philip  himselfj  now  become  a  widower.     Claude,  his  second 
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daughter,  was  contracted  to  the  yoong  Duke  of  Lorraiiie,  but 
the  Princess  Mai;garet,  his  sister,  was  promised  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  to  receive  with  her  hand, 
the  restitution  of  all  his  territories,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towns  of  Turin,  Pignerol,  Guiers,  Chivaz,  and  Yillanova,  to 
which  Henry  put  forward  claims,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother, Louisa  of  Savoy,  which  claims  were  left  to  be  de- 
cided according  to  law.  All  the  allies  of  each  of  .the  mon- 
archs  were  included  in  the  act  of  pacification,  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  rejoiced,  except  that  part  of  the  French  people 
which  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Guise. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  whole  of  France  began  to  re- 
cover from  the  intoxication  of  joy  at  the  return  of  peace,  and 
to  inquire  whether  the  king  had  not  been  deceived,  and  the 
country  betrayed  by  those  who  had  given  up  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  fortified  places  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  return  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Quentin,  Ham  and 
le  Catelet,  and  the  acquisition  of  Calais,  Thoul,  Metz,  and 
Verdun.  Indignation  then  succeeded  to  rejoicing,  and 
France  looked  upon  her  glory  as  tai'nished  by  the  concessions 
she  had  made. 

Posterity,  however,  sees  the  matter  in  a  calmer  light,  and, 
judges  that,  to  France,  although  some  farther  advantages 
might  have  been  wrung  from  Philip,  the  consohdation  of  her 
territory,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  important  towns 
upon  her  immediate  frontier,  and  within  the  natural  hmits  of 
the  kingdom  itself,  the  security  of  Champagne  and  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  Rhone,  and  the  permanent  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  French  soil,  with  possession  of  the 
important  port  of  Calais,  did  really  form  a  far  higher  politi- 
cal object,  than  the  retention  of  a  number  of  places  scattered 
at  wide  distances  over  the  face  of  Europe,  easy  to  be  at- 
tacked, difficult  and  expensive  to  defend,  points  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength,  seeds  of  future  wars,  and  sub- 
jects of  constant  anxiety  and  care. 

The  return  of  Montmorenci  to  the  court  was  hailed  with 
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joj  by  the  King  and  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Bat  before  I  Aotke 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  France  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  a  review  of  several  other  events  which  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  in  following  the  coarse  of  military  operations  and 
treating  of  the  external  policy  of  Henry's  reign. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  for  the  Protestants  of  France, 
that  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  parties  into  which  the  court 
divided  itself  on  the  monarch's  accession,  were  equally 
bigoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Cardinal  de 
Toumpn,  indeed,  no  Ibnger  possessed  that  influence  which 
he  had  used  unscrupulously  under  Francis  I.,  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  he  had  found  rapidly  extending. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  house  of  Guise  rather  employed 
religion  as  a  pretext,  than  acted  upon  it  as  a  motive  ;  never- 
theless, as  those  who  afifect  a  zeal  in  any  cause,  generally 
display  greater  vehemence  in  its  support,  than  those  who  re- 
ally feel  that  zeal,  the  Protestants  had  as  little  to  hope  from 
the  family  of  Lorraine,  as  from  Montmorenci,  who  showed 
himself  throughout  life  fanatically  attached  to  the  Roman 
Church.  Persecution  still  continued  in  its  various  forms ; 
edict  after  edict  was  pronounced  by  the  Parliament,  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  and  execution  after  execution  filled 
France  with  bloodshed  and  lamentation.  StiU,  day  by  day, 
the  Reformed  religion  gained  proselytes  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society  ;  and  while  Henry  himself  was  forcing  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  upon  many  of  his  unwilling  subjects,  he 
was  daily,  in  his  quarrels  with  the  Popes,  opposing  and  re- 
sisting the  corruption  and  venality  of  the  hierarchy  of  Rome. 
Though  his  severity  towards  his  Protestant  subjects  was  in 
no  degree  diminished,  amongst  the  hundred  and  thirty 
judges,  of  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  composed, 
there  were  seyeral  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  many  more  who  favored  the  Protestants  upon  the 
general  principle  of  toleration,  and  many  who  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  order  the  execution  of  laws  the  most 
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sangmiuiiy  and  tynuimGal*  By  the  furor  of  the  Parliament, 
a  great  number  of  the  CalTiniste  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  appealing  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the 
courts  of  law,  which,  by  a  gentle  interpretation  of  the  edicts 
against  them,  left  the  door  open  to  mercy. 

The  Pope,  howerer,  remonstrated  -with  the  King ;  the 
family  of  Guise  endeavored  to  distinguish  itself  in  the  cause 
of  persecution ;  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  profited  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  heretical  property,  added  her  voice,  and  the 
royal  consent  was  given  to  the  introductiim  of  an  inquisitor 
into  France.  But  the  bishops  of  the  Gallican  church  did 
not  choose  to  see  the  light  of  c(»idemning  the  Protestants 
taken  from  their  own  courts ;  and  they  proposed,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  own  bigotry  and  that  of  the  King,  while  they 
guarded  against  the  erection  of  a  new  tribunal,  to  give  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  spiritual 
cases  without  appeal,  and  leaving  to  the  civil  courts  only 
the  task  of  executing  the  sentence  which  they  had  pro- 
nounced. The  Parliament,  however,  nobly  interfered  in  the 
true  spirit  of  toleration ;  and  the  Advocate-general,  Siguier, 
pronounced  a  magnificent  oration  in  presence  of  the  King 
and  his  council,  against  the  dangerous,  unjust  and  tyrannioai 
measures  proposed.  He  stigmatized  the  Inquisition  as  a 
tribunal  of  blood,  where  accusation  took  the  place  of  proof, 
where  no  judicial  form  was  respected,  uid  where  the  accused 
was  deprived  of  all  natural  means  of  defence ;  and,  ad- 
dressing the  monarch  in  a  bold  strain  of  eloquence,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Begin,  Sire,  by  giving  the  nation  an  edict  which 
will  not  cover  your  kingdom  with  funeral  piles,  which  will 
not  be  blotted  by  the  tears  or  the « blood  of  your  subjects." 
He  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  various  evils  and  dangers 
with  which  the  state  was  threatened,  bringing  his  argument 
home  to  those  who  heard  him,  by  showing  that  if  such  in- 
novations took  place  in  established  institutions,  no  man  would 
be  safe,  and  the  greater  his  wealth,  and  the  higher  his  sta- 
tion, the  more  imminent  would  be  his  peril,  when  it  only  re- 
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quired  an  inquisitor  and  two  witnesses  to  procure  confisca* 
tion  and  deatii.  ''  With  these  against  you/'  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  the  council,  "were  you  saints,  you  would  be 
burned  for  heretics." 

So  powerful  did  this  remonstrance  prove,  that  the  King 
promised  to  cause  the  affair  to  be  examined  anew,  and  from 
that  time,  1555,  the  idea  of  introducing  the  Inquisitiou 
slumbered  until  1558,  when  the  frequent  intervention  of 
the  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  induced  Henry 
to  publish  an  edict  authorizing  the  establishment  of  that 
odious  and  guilty  tribunal. 

Still  the  Parliament  resisted,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  suc- 
cessfully, declining  to  register  the  decree  without  considera- 
ble modifications.  In  the  end  the  clergy  alone  were  declared 
Bubject  to  the  new  court,  which  was  pronounced  independent 
of  the  Pope,  and  placed  immediately  under  the  inspection 
of  the  bishops  of  France. 

But  an  incident  occurred  about  this  time,  which  showed 
what  a  dangerous  instrument  religious  intolerance  might 
prove  in  the  hands  of  political  enmity.  The  famous  I>*An- 
delot,  who  had  become  colonel-general  of  the  French  in- 
fantry, had  made  his  escape  after  the  fall  of  St.  Quentin^ 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  while  his  brother  the  Ad- 
miral de  Coligni,  and  his  uncle  the  Constable,  remained 
prisoners  in  Flanders,  he  acted  as  the  head  of  their  party  at 
the  court  of  France.  D'Andelot,  however,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  Coligni,  con- 
tent to  follow  his  own  religious  opinions  in  private,  had  pur- 
sued his  course  without  drawing  much  attention  to  his  want 
of  reverence  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  D'Andelot,  on  the 
contrary,  frank,  and  impetuous,  professed  openly  the  convic- 
tions that  he  entertained ;  and,  in  the  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  Guise  and  Montmorenci,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
took  advantage  of  his  imprudence  to  ruin  him  with  the 
King. 

During  a  short  visit  which  he  made  in  1558,  to  his 
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estates  in  Brittany,  D'Andelot  was  accompanied  by  a  weD- 
known  Protestant  pastor ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  endeavored,  by  this  minister's  voice-,  to  convert  the 
peasants  of  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  took  care  that  such  conduct  should  not  remain 
-unknown  to  Henry.  That  monarch  was  shocked  and  con- 
founded, for  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  the  person  accused,  and  respected  him  equally 
for  his  military  talents,  and  for  his  general  information, 
which  was  considerable.  In  order  to  give  him  every  oppor- 
tunity of  freeing  himself  from  the  imputation,  the  King  took 
counsel  with  D'Andelot's  brother,  the  Cardinal  de  ChatilLon, 
and  directed  him  to  send  messengers  to  call  his  relation  to 
the  court,  and  to  warn  him  to  be  careful  of  his  language  in 
reply  to  the  questions. which  his  sovereign  was  bound  to  ask 
him. 

D'Andelot,  however,  was  not  a  character  to  deny  his  prin- 
ciples ;  and  appearing  at  the  dinner  of  the  King,  he  not  only 
professed  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith,  but  declared 
that  he  looked  upon  that  which  the  Papists  called  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  as  an  act  of  gross  impiety.  This  daring 
reply  irritated  a  monarch  who  was  both  bigoted  and  hasty, 
to  such  a  point,  that,  starting  from  the  table,  he  seized  one 
of  the  dishes  to  throw  it  at  the  man  who  thus  seemed  to 
court  his  anger.  But  eventually,  like  a  child  who  cannot 
bridle  his  passion,  yet  dare  not  vent  it  upon  the  immediate 
object  thereof,  he  cast  the  dish  down  upon  the  ground  with 
such  violence,  that  it  broke,  wounding  the  Dauphin  Francis, 
who  had  risen  to  interpose.*  After  witnessing  this  unkingly 
act  of  fury,  D'Andelot  retired  in  haste  from  the  royal  pres- 
ence ;  but  he  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  King's  order, 
and  conducted  first  to  Meaux,  and  then  to  Melun.  His 
office  of  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry  was  taken 
from  him ;  and  the  nomination  of  his  successor  was  left  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  immediately  bestowed  the  appoint- 
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mmi  upon  Blaise  de  MonUuc,  famous  for  Ub  sertioes  m 
Italy,  and  his  gallant  defence  of  Sienna. 

D'Andelot  was  still  in  prison  when,  fortunately  for  him* 
self,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  his  unde,  the  Con- 
stable, returned  to  France,  resuming  at  once  all  his  ipfluence 
OTer  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  strengthening  it  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Duchess  of  Yalentinois.  His  first  task  was  to 
obtain  forgiveness  for  his  nephew ;  and  the  case  was  indeed 
somewhat  pressing,  for  the  court  of  Rome  was  exerting  it- 
self to  the  utmost,  to  induce  Henry  to  bum  him  for  a  here- 
tic. D'Andelot  firmly  refused  to  renounce  his  faith ;  Henry 
would  not  set  him  free  without  some  mark  of  submission ; 
and  all  that  the  exhortations  of  his  uncle,  or  the  entreatieB 
of  his  wife  could  obtain  from  the  prisoner,  as  a  concession, 
was  to  sufifer  the  mass  to  be  performed  in  his  presence :  an 
act  by  which  he  purchased  his  liberation,  but  for  which  he 
serer  forgave  himself.  The  offices  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  were,  step  by  step,  restored,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  appeared  to  have  gained  a  triumph  in  the  successful 
resistance  of  so  distinguished  a  man  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

Impunity  seems  to  have  begotten  insolence  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformers ;  and  they  began  to  show  themselves  openly, 
and  not  only  to  hold  their  schools  in  the  open  country  round 
Paris,  which  received  the  name  of  Scales  buissonnieres,  but  to 
meet  for  the  regrulation  of  their  church  and  for  religious 
worship  in  the  capital  itself,  and  to  dare  the  power  of  the 
law  and  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  interrupt  them. 
Nor  was  the  latter  danger  at  all  insignificant,  for  many  tu- 
mults took  place;  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1557,  a 
body  of  the  Protestants  were  attacked  by  the  populace  as 
they  were  dispersing  from  a  meeting  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
and  many  of  them  were  murdered.  The  eeoles  buissannierea 
had  beea  strictly  prohibited  by  an  edict  in  1552  ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  innovators  were  certainly,  in  various 
points  not  absolutely  matters  of  conscience,  contrary  to  the 
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law  of  the  kmd,  and  in  direct  defiance  of  the  rojal  an- 
thorityii 

Even  preyions  to  the  liberation  of  D'Andelot,  however, 
great  encouragement  had  been  given  to  the  Calviniats  of 
Paris  hj  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre, 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Conde,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  capital  to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Those  great  personages,  together 
with  a  number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied  them,  professed,  either  openly  or  secretly,  the  Re* 
formed  religion,  and  the  assembly  of  such  a  multitude  of 
Protestants  in  the  metropolis,  naturally  gave  confidence  to  the 
sect.  This  confidence  soon  degenerated  into  the  most  daring 
imprudence,  and  imnecessary  manifestations  of  their  disregard 
of  the  law,  and  contempt  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

One  example  of  this  conduct  will  suffice.  We  have 
already  stated,  that  the  Parliament  itself  contained  many 
Calvinistic  members ;  but  the  university  of  Paris  was  more 
deeply  imbued  than  any  other  body  in  the  capital  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  students  had  always 
asserted  thefar  right  to  assemble  and  amuse  themselves  in  a 
large  open  space  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  in  the 
fauxbourg  of  that  name.  Here,  in  former  times,  tourna- 
ments, judicial  combats,  and  other  chivalrous  ceremonies  and 
sports  had  commonly  been  held  ;  but  it  had  of  late  become 
a  fashionable  promenade  for  the  people  of  the  capital,  and 
was  especially  frequented  by  the  members  of  the  university. 
The  mcHiks  of  St.  Germain,  however,  had  laid  claim  to  the 
property  of  this  meadow  in  1547  and  1548,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  students,  proceeding  to  build  several 
houses  on  part  of  the  ground,  which  the  scholars  violently 
attacked  and  pulled  xlown,  when  some  serious  tumults  took 
place  in  consequence.  The  Parliament  had  been  called  in 
to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  parties,  and  the 
right  of  the  imiversity  was  established.  The  meetings  of 
the  scholars  had  continued  frequent  and  turbulent,  and  about 
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this  period  it  became  customary  with  them  to  sing  in  crowds 
the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot,. which  were  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  French  Church.  Numbers  of  the  Calvinists  of  Paris 
joined  these  assemblies ;  and  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin,  when  Paris,  as  we  have  said,  was  filled  with  Prot- 
estant gentlemen  from  the  country,  the  crowds  in  the  Pr6 
aux  clercs  assumed  a  menacing  aspect,  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  openly  chanting  the  obnoxious  canti- 
cles, and  were  joined  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  accom- 
panied them  on  the  way. 

Cardinal  Bertrandi,  the  chancellor,  denounced  these  assem- 
blies as  factious  and  seditious ;  but  the  Parliament  either 
neglected  or  refused  to  interfere ;  and  political  motives,  mix- 
ing with  religious  fanaticism,  induced  the  house  of  Guise, 
but  more  especially  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  at  the  ParUament  itself,  and  thus  collaterally  to  de- 
press many  of  the  chief  antagonists  of  the  party  of  Lorraine. 

Coligni  and  D'Andelot,  the  two  of  the  principal  support- 
ers of  Montmorenci,  were,  perhaps,  even  less  obnoxious  to 
the  Guises  than  the  Princes  of  the  Bourbon  family;  for 
although  the  Duke  of  Yendome,  from  his  wavering  and  irre- 
solute character,  was  not  so  dangerous  to  the  leaders  of  the 
two  great  factions,  as  his  proximity  to  the  throne  and  his 
wife's  inheritance  might  have  rendered  him ;  his  brother,  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  had  shown  that  decision  of  mind  and  mili- 
tary skill,  with  that  gallant  bearing  and  brilliant  courage 
which  are  so  well  calculated  to  win  the  -  hearts  of  brave  and 
adventurous  men,  and  are  so  necessary  to  a  leader  in  the 
strife  of  party.  The  triumph  of  Montmorenci,  the  termina- 
tion of  a  war,  which,  while  it  lasted,  had  given  the  Duke  of 
Guise  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  King,  the  open 
enmity  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  presence  of  various 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors  in  Paris,  aU  wrought  upon 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  led  him  to  risk  any  means, 
however  rash  on  his  own  part,  and  perilous  to  his  sovereign, 
in  order  to  regain  the  ground  which  had  been  lost,  and  to 
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raise  his  family  to  the 'height  from  which  they  seemed  to 
have  been  thrust  by  the  return  of  the  Constable. 

It  was  in  the  midst  then  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  nuptials  of  Philip-  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  with  the  two  daughters  of  the  King  of 
France,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  seduced  Henry  into  a 
mean  and  treacherous  act  imworthy  of  a  monarch  or  a  gen- 
tleman. He  represented  to  the  King,  that  the.  Parliament 
of  Paris  almost  always  found  some  excuse  for  evading  the 
edicts  against  the  Protestants,  and  suffering  those  who  had 
been  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to 
escape  the  severity  of  the  \&vm.  He  showed,  also,  that  the 
various  courts  of  which  the  Parliament  was  composed,  were 
at  issue  among  themselves  regarding  the  proceedings  against 
the  Calvinists,  that  some  condemned  while  others  absolved, 
and  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  execution  of  the 
statutes.  Henry's  mind,  ready  to  proceed  upon  any  course 
of  bigotry,  was  easily  inflamed  to  punish  the  heretical  mem- 
bers of  the  magistracy ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  follow  a 
covert  and  deceitful  method  of  detecting  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  while  apparently  encouraging  them  to  free  discussion. 
The  Cardinal  adroitly  took  advantage  of  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  which  stated  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  two  kings  was  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy, 
and  restore  unity  to  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  one  of  his 
speeches  to  Henry,  as  reported  in  the  Memoirs  of  Vielleville, 
is  too  strongly  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  views  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed. 

"If  it  only  served,  Sire,"  he  said,  "to  make  it  apparent 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  you  are  firm  in  the  faith,  and  will 
tolerate  nothing  whatsoever  in  your  kingdom,  which  can  bring 
any  stain  upon  your  excellent  title  of  *  Very  Christian  King/ 
you  should  «et  about  it  boldly,  and  with  courage  ;  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  Spanish  princes  and  lords, 
who  have  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  solemnize  and 
honor  the  marriage  of  their  King  with  your  daughter,  a  taste 
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of  the  death  of.  half-a-dozen  counsellors  at  the  least,  who 
should  be  burnt  in  public,  for  Lutheran  heretics  as  they  are, 
who  so  spoil  the  sacred  body  of  the  Parliament,  that  if  you 
do  not  take  care  of  it  by  these  means,  and  that  speedily,  the 
whole  courts  will  be  infected  and  contaminated,  down  to  the 
door-keepers,  the  attorneys,  and  the  clerks."* 

By  such  language  he  encouraged  the  King  to  take  the  res- 
olution of  visiting  the  Parliament,  on  one  of  its  especial  days 
of  meeting,  the  22nd  of  May,  1559.  This  assembly  was 
called  the  Mercurial,  it  having  been  ordained,  that  on  certain 
Wednesdays  throughout  the  year,  the  principal  members  of 
the  Parliament  should  meet  in  the  grand  chamber,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  tiie  character  and  proceedings  of  the 
body  generally  and  particularly,  and  holding  a  species  of  do- 
mestic tribunal  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  courts  pure  and 
respectable. 

Yielleville,  indeed,  boldly  opposed  the  intention  of  the 
King,  and  had  nearly  persuaded  him  not  to  go ;  but  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  Demochares,  the  grand  inqiusitor,  and  va- 
rious other  persons,  applied  themselves  to  alarm  the  weak 
monarch  on  the  score  of  conscience ;  and,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  proceeded  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustins, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Constable,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  and  several  of  the  oflScers  of  his  house- 
hold, and  took  his  seat  with  a  placable  and  well  contented 
air.  He  even  encouraged  the  various  counsellors,  who  had 
become  alarmed  at  his  unexpected  arrival,  to  express  their 
opinions  openly  on  the  subject  which  they  were  discussing, 
which  happened  to  be  precisely  that  in  regard  to  which  he 
desired  to  hear  them  convict  themselves.  He  assured  them 
that  having  learned  the  members  of  the  court  entertained 
very  different  views  amongst  themselves,  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  great  question  of  Religion,  and 

•  I  have  translated  this  epeech  afl'I  find  it,  without  attempting  to  rap- 
ply  the  want  of  grammatica]  connection  which  is  apparent  in  one  part. 
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exeeutiBg  the  late  edicts  agamdt  tlie  Protestants,  he  uime 
thiiher  for  instmction  on  those  points,  and  desired  that  eveiy 
one  would  speak  freely  before  him,  and  express  bis  senti- 
ments without  disguise.  Thus  led  on  to  their  destruction,  a 
number  of  Protestant  counsellors  displayed  their  opini<»is 
openly,  some  of  them  even  boldly  attacking  the  more  intol- 
erant members  of  the  King's  council,  and  censuring  the  yices 
and  the  follies  of  the  court.  Others,  however,  equally  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  others  tolerant  of  a 
faith  from  which  they  might  differ,  wisely  judged  that  the 
unusual  placability  of  the  King  was  not  natural,  and  though 
they  spoke  against  persecution,  kept  a  guard  upon  their 
expressions,  if  they  did  not  hide  their  thoughts.  The  vehe- 
ment Papists,  on  the  contrary,  announced  boldly  those  prin- 
ciples of  intolerance  and  cruelty  which  may  be  concealed 
from  political  motives  or  mitigated  by  private  character, 
but  which  are  inseparable  from  the  religion  they  professed. 

The  King  retired  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  his  face 
full  of  ire.  In  a  short  and  angry  speech,  he  reproached  the 
Parliament  for  having  so  long  kept  within  its  bosom  so  many 
heretics  as  he  saw  before  him ;  and  after  having  caused  five  of 
the  principal  men^bers  of  the  assembly  to  be  arrested,  he  re- 
turned to  his  palace,  declaring  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  wit- 
ness, with  his  own  eyes,  before  six  days  were  over,  the  burn- 
ing of  Anne  Dubom^,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  who  had  not 
only  ventured  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but 
had  openly  alluded  to  the  iniquities  oi  the  court. 

When  the  King,  a  few  days  after,  met  with  his  death  from 
a  wound  in  the  eye,  the  words  were  remembered  which  he 
had  used  regarding  Dubourg ;  and  the  superstition  of  the 
Protestants,  which  was  not  very  much  less  in  those  days  than 
that  of  the  Papists,  remarked  also,  that  the  personage  from 
whom  he  received  it,  namely,  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  was 
the  same  captain  of  his  guards  into  whose  custody  he  had 
committed  the  prisoners. 

Several  other  Protestants  were  arrested,  and  it  became  ap- 
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parent  t(f  all»  tliat  it  was  the  King's  intention  to  make  a  vig^ 
orous  effort  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
Vielleville  assures  us  that  the  King  regretted  what  he  had 
done,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  palace  of  the  Tour- 
nelles ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  the  strictest  orders  were 
given  for  carrying  on  the  trial  of  Dubourg  and  others,  with 
all  the  rapid  fierceness  of  anger  and  intolerance. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  hot  persecution,  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  all  the  Beformed  churches  of  France, 
appearing  by  deputies,  held  a  general  Synod  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Germain,  where  they  drew  up  the  famous  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  which  was  thenceforward  universally  received 
and  acted  upon,  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  curious 
and  important  document,  consisting  of  forty  articles,  Calvin- 
istic  in  all  its  principles,  moderate  in  its  expressions,  and  con- 
taining nothing  that  is  contrary  to  civil  order,  and -due  obe- 
dience to  the  law.* 

In  the  midst  of  their  religious  labors,  the  members  of  the 
S3niod  did  not  forget  the  situation  of  their  unhappy  brethren 
who  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  King  ;  and  they  en- 
gaged the  ambassadors,  then  in  Paris,  from  the  various  Prot- 
estant princes,  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  monarch,  and 
endeavor  to  turn  away  his  wrath.  A  similar  application  had 
been  successfully  made  some  years  before ;  but  at  that  time 
Henry  was  himself  in  need  of  aid  from  the  Reformers  of  Ger- 
many, and  listened  from  political  motives  to  their  entreaties. 
Now,  however,  no  such  inducement  existed ;  and  he  rejected 
all  petitions  in  favor  of  his  subjects  with  rudeness  and  indig- 
nation, ordering  the  proceedings  against  the  prisoners  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

In  all  barbarous  and  uncivilized  states  of  society,  human 
life  and  human  sufferings  are  matters  of  small  account,  and 
as  superstition  teaches  men  to  believe  that  the  death  and 
misery  of  his  erring  creatures,  may  be  acceptable  to  their 
grreat  Creator,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  in  the  history 

*  Aubign^,  lib.  ii.  page  56. 
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of  the  middle  ages,  the  fagot  and  the  stake  faking  their  place 
in  festivals  and  merry-makings,  and  the  procession  to  execu- 
tion forming  a  part  of  the  pageant  or  the  triumph.  The  sac- 
rifices to  Juggernaut  are  on  his  great  days  of  festival,  and 
this  is  not  the  only  resemblance  between  the  worship  of  the 
Indian  idol,  and  the  recorded  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  fiercest  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  accom- 
paled  by  the  fStes  and  pageants  of  his  daughter's  marriage. 

The  Rue  St.  Antoine  was  barricaded,  surrounded  with 
scaffdlds,  and  laid  out  with  lists  for  a  tournament ;  and  from 
the  first  of  June,  1559,  to  the  last  day  of  the  month,  Henry 
and  his  principal  nobility  ran  courses,  at  intervals,  with  vari- 
ous foreign  noblemen,  displaying  all  that  address  and  skfll  in 
military  exercises  for  which  the  French  knights  were  famous. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  the  month,  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  with  Phihp  II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  cel- 
ebrated, the  Duke  of  Alva  acting  as  proxy  for  his  royal  master. 
The  balls  and  festivals  which  accompanied  this  ceremony 
lasted  eight  days,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  another  tour- 
nament on  the  thirtieth  of  the  month. 

The  lists  lay  between  the  royal  palace  of  the  Toumelles, 
the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  and  the  open  space 
before  the  Bastille.  From  the  windows  on  either  side  looked 
down  upon  the  gorgeous  scene  the  gay  ladies  of  the  court  of 
France,  and  from  the  loop-holes  of  the  prison  the  persecuted 
members  of  the  Parliament  might  witness  the  revellings  of 
their  enemies.  On  the  one  side,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  Henriette  de  la  Mark, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  with  three  princes,  each  destined 
in  his  turn  to  be  king  of  France,  were  assembled  to  view  the 
sports  and  the  prowess  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  chiv- 
alry ;  and  on  the  other,  Anne  Dubourg  and  Louis  Favir,  with 
their  companions  in  misfortune,  might  behold  from  the  grates 
of  their  prison,  the  last  public  scene  and  death- wound  of  him 
who  had  condemned  them  to  the  flames. 
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The  aceonnt  Of  efery  historian  worthy  of  credit,  clearly 
Bhowa  that  through  the  minds  of  all  men  there  spread  an 
imdefined  feeUng  of  apprehension  regardii^  the  event  of  the 
tournament.  Nerertheless,  all  went  prosperously  for  some 
time.  The  King  opened  the  field  by  breaking  a  lance  with 
the  famous  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom  the 
hand  of  hiis  sister  was  about  to  be  given.  He  then  ran  an- 
other course  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  a  third  with  the 
Count  of  Montgomery,  who  is  described  by  Yielleville,  as  a 
tall,  hardy  young  man.  In  the  latter  encounter,  however, 
the  monarch  was  somewhat  shaken  in  the  saddle,  and  felt 
annoyed  that  the  last  course  which  he  was  to  run,  should 
have  been  less  dexterously  acc<»npl]shed  than  those  which 
went  before.  Yielleville,  who  was  appointed  to  follow  the 
King,  now  appeared  in  the  lists ;  but  Henry  besought  that 
officer  to  let  him  break  another  lance  with  his  young  antago- 
nist. In  vain  Yielleville  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  telling 
him  that  he  had  dreamed,  on  three  successive  nights,  that  a 
fatal  accident  had  happened.  In  vain  Montgomery  entreated 
his  sovereign  to  excuse  him,  pointing  out,  that  having  §lready 
finished  his  course,  the  other  assailants  would  not  suffer  him 
to  run  again.  The  King  insisted,  and,  imfortunately,  the 
young  Count  obeyed. 

''  We  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,"  say  the  Memoirs 
of  an  eye-witness,  which  I  shall  now  follow  in  describing 
this  fatal  encounter,  "  that  in  aU  the  courses,  and  as  long  as 
they  last,  the  trumpets  and  clarions  commonly  sound  with- 
out ceasing,  rending  one's  head  and  deafening  one's  ears. 
But  no  sooner  had  both  (the  King  and  Montgomery)  entered 
the  lists,  and  commenced  their  career,  than  the  trumpets  be- 
came quite  silent,  without  sounding  at  all,  which  made  us 
foresee  with  horror  the  unfortunate  disaster  which  happened. 
For  both  having  very  valiantly  run,  and  broken  their  lances 
with  great  dexterity  and  address,  this  unskilful  de  Lorges* 
(f.  e,  Montgomery,)  did  not  cast  away,  according  to  the  or- 

*  He  was  the  son  of  the  Count  de  hcirgfi». 
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daaiy  cngtom,  the  fragment  whkh  iwniunfri  in  bit  hand  after 
the  Umoe  was  broken,  but  carried  it  still  lowered,  and  in  tbe 
course  it  came  against  the  head  of  the  King,  struck  him  right 
on  the  visor,  (which  was  raised  by  the  blow,)  and  pierced  his 
eje ;  which  compelled  his  Maje^  to  seise  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  and  the  animal,  having  the  reign  loosened,  finished  his 
earew,  at  the  end  of  which  were  the  grand  and  Qtst  equerry 
to  stop  it,  according  to  custom,  for  all  the  courses  which  the 
£jng  ran,  tibe  two  officers  did  the  same  oa  the  outside  of  the 
lists."* 

The  King's  helmet  was  immediately  taken  off,  and  he  waa 
carried  into  the  palace,  turning  his  face,  we  are  told,  towards 
the  Bastille  as  he  went,  and  exclaiming,  with  a  sigh,  *'  that 
he  had  unjustly  afflicted  the  people  who  were  therein."f 
The  words  are  attributed  to  him  by  the  Protestant  writers ; 
and  although  religious  prejudice  is  very  apt  to  pervert  the 
truth  of  history,  by  seizing  up<Mi  loose  reports,  and  passing 
over  authentic  facts,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  mon- 
arch, not  very  tenacious  of  principles,  might  regret,  at  a 
momei^  when  he  found  himself  upon  the  eve  of  death,  acts 
of  evident  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  commit,  under  the  influence  of  a  Hligion  of  persecutaon^ 
by  the  ezh<»rtations  of  men  more  firm  and  ccyisiBtent  than 
himself. 

From  the  moment  he  received  the  wound,  Henry  felt  that 
his  earthly  career  was  terminated ;  and,  soon  after  he  had 
been  earned  to  his  chamber,  from  which  all  the  court  were 
excluded,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  letiiargy,  accompanied  by 
fever.    From  this,  however,  he  was  roused  on  the  fourth 

*  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  drawing  of  this  tournament,  in  which 
Heniy  and  Montgomery  are  represented  as  charging  each  other,  with  a 
harrier  between,  am  was  Teiy  commonly  done.  The  account  of  Yiene- 
▼yie,  however,  diowa  that  rach  was  not  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  had  that 
precaution  been  taken,  the  accident  could  not  have  happened,  for  it  was 
in  passing  each  other,  carried  on  by  the  fire  of  their  horses,  that  the 
splinter  entered  the  King's  eye. 

^  Aubign6,  lib.  n.  p*  85. 
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day,  recoyering  his  senses  perfectly,  but  displaying  no  other 
symptom  of  convalescence.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sui^eons  vho  attended  him  had  by  this 
time  given  up  all  hope  of  his  restoration  to  health.  They 
had  employed  all  the  means  vhich  the  medical  science  of 
that  day  put  at  their  command,  to  remedy  the  injury  he  had 
received  :  and,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  exactly 
the  nature  of  his  wound,  they  had  recourse  during  the  early 
part  of  his  last  sickness  to  an  expedient,  which  must  be  men- 
tioned here  as  an  exemplification,  not  only  of  the  manners 
of  the  times,  but  of  that  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  law 
and  justice  which  then  prevailed  in  France. 

Choosing  four  prisoners,  condemned  for  various  crimes, 
they  caused  them  to  be  decapitated  privately  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie  and  in  the  great  Chatelet;  and  the  heads  being 
brought  to  the  palace  of  the  Toumelles,  they  forcibly  drove 
the  fragment  of  the  broken  lance  into  the  eye  of  each  corpse, 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  brain  of  the  monarch  had 
been  affected.  But  these  inhuman  vesearches  proved  of  no 
avail,  and  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  King  was  sinking. 
In  this  state  the  Queen,  who  had  been  previously  excluded, 
was  called  to  his  bed-side,  and  received  his  commands  to 
hasten  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  his  sister, 
without  regard  to  his  approaching  death.  The  nuptials  were 
accordingly  celebrated  by  torchlight,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1559. 

The  King  about  this  time  lost  the  use  of  his  speech  ;  and 
the  Queen,  who  had  now  recovered  from  the  first  deep  grief, 
which  she  bad  imdoubtedly  felt,  sufficiently  to  give  way  to 
other  passions,  sent  to  demand  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  various 
crown  jewels  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Henry,  com- 
manding her  at  the  same  time  to  retire  from  the  court.  The 
Duchess  asked  the  messenger  if  the'King  was  dead  ;  but  find- 
ing that  such  was  not  the  case,  although  he  was  not  expected 
to  survive  the  day,  she  replied  boldly,  "  Then  I  have  not 
yet  a  master.    Let  my  enemies  know  that  I  do  not  fear  them. 
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When  oar  prince  is  no  more,  I  shall  be  too  full  of  grief  for 
his  loss  to  feel  the  mortifications  they  may  inflict  upon  me." 

On  the  day  after  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  IVance,  her 
brother  expired  ;*  and  Francis  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  tenth  of  July,  1559.  A  great  revolution  immediately 
took  place  at  the  court.  The  party  of  the  Queen-mother, 
-which  had  been  gradually  rising  into  unportance  during  the 
latter  years  of- the  last  reign,  was  immediately  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  all  who  might  reasonably  hope  for  advancement 
at  her  hands.  That  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  became  extinct ;  the 
faction  of  the  house  of  Guise  was  elevated  in  proportion ; 
and  Montmorenci,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  alliance  which 
had  latterly  existed  between  himself  and  the  Duchess  of  Va- 
lentinois,  shared  her  disgrace,  although  his  rank,  wealth, 
services,  talents,  and  connections  saved  him  from  that  obliv- 
ion and  neglect  into  which  the  King's  mistress  was  plung^ 
from  the  moment  of  the  monarch's  decease. 

Montmorenci,  however,  did  not  give  up  that  authority, 
which  he  had  resumed  immediately  after  his  return  from  im- 
prisonment, without  a  vehement  sfhiggle.  No  soonei*  was 
it  known  that  the  wound  of  the  King  was  mortal,  than  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  those  princes  of  the  blood,  who 
happened  to  be  absent  from  Paris,  beseeching  them  to  return 
to  the  capital  with  all  speed,  and  take  the  place  due  to  their 
birth  in  the  councils  of  fhe  young  King.  He  especially  ad* 
dressed  himself  to  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Yendome, 
and  now  King  of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  and  by  every  means  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his 

*  Anqixetil  says  that  Henry  lingered  fifteen  days,  add  that  he  re- 
mained during  that  time  in  a  state  of  perpetual  lethargy.  It  is  perfectly 
certain,  from  the  testimony  of  every  contemporary,  that  the  monarch 
was  wounded  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  June,  and  died  on  the  10th 
of  July.  Veilleville,  who  was  with  him  from  the  first  to  the  last,  assures 
us  that  he  perfectly  recovered  his  senses  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness, 
and,  in  a  long  interview  with  the  Queen,  gave  various  directions  of  im- 
portance. 
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mind  the  neceteitj  of  speed  in  all  his  proceedings,  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  all  power  and  authority  usurped  by  the  house 
of  Guise. 

The  King  of  Navarre  was  at  the  time  at  Pan ;  the  journey 
was  long»  and  the  utmost  activity  would  not  have  brought 
him  to  Paris  too  soon ;  but  weak  and  racillating  in  all  hia 
opinions,  he  hesitated  and  delayed,  proceeded  to  Yendome 
instead  of  the  capital,  and  there  paused  to  consult,  while  the 
time  for  action  was  lost.  Choosing  Yendome  as  their  place 
oi  meeting,  rather  than  Paris,  the  Prince  de  Cond^>  the 
Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  Coligni,  the  Cardinal  de  Chatil- 
hm,  the  Counts  of  Bochefoucault  and  Porcian,  with  D*An- 
delot,  and  several  others,  hastened  to  confer  with  the  King 
of  Navarre.  But  their  council  displayed  neither  union  nor 
decision,  and  private  passions  were  listened  to  rather  than 
the  voice  of  patriotism.  Montmorenci,  in  the  day  of  his 
prosperity,  apprehending  no  such  sudden  stroke  as  that 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sovereign  and  his  friend,  had 
neglected  to  strengthen  his  party  by  those  means  which  the 
Guises  never  overlooked.  In  concluding  the  treaty  of  Ca- 
teau-Cambresis,  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  interests  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre ;  the  greater  part  of  whose  hereditary  ter- 
ritories had  been  seized  upon  by  the  Spanish  monarchs; 
and  this  offence  was  still  rankling  in  the  mind  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  Henry  called 
upon  them  to  unite  with  the  Constable  in  opposition  to  the 
house  of  Lorraine. 

The  family  of  Guise  had  been  more  politic ;  and,  taking 
•idvantage  of  the  error  which  the  Constable  had  committed, 
they  had  gained  partisans  amongst  the  friends  and  confidants 
of  Anthony  of  3ourbon,  who  took  care  to  represent  to  their 
lord  the  neglect  of  his  interests  by  Montmorenci  in  the  ne- 
gotiati(Mis  for  peace,  as  both  an  insult  and  an  injury.  Thus 
some  weeks  elapsed  before  either  the  King  of  Navarre  or  the 
Prince  de  Conde  could  be  persuaded  to  take  any  part  in  the 
struggle  that  was  actually  going  on  for  authority ;  and,  be- 
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fore  ihey^  had  decided  upon  action,  sucteeia  hifed  cMwned  the 
effi>rta  of  their  adversaries. 

While  the  Eing-of  Navarre  was  making  his  slovr  progreat 
towards  Yendome,  and  the  Bourhon  family  were  discusnng 
their  plans  for  the  future,  varioua  events  had  taken  j^ace  in 
Paris  and  at  St.-  G«main,  which  require  distinct  notice. 
The  Duke  of-  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lonaine,  all-power* 
ful  over  the  mind  of  the  young  King,  hy  the  influence  of  his 
beautiful  wife,. Mary  Btuarty  applied  themselves  *with  their 
usual  diligence  ^nd  skill  to  weaken  and  divide  the  party  op- 
posed to  them,  hoth  hy  diminishing  the  power  and  authority 
of  its  memhers,  and  hy  sowing  dissensicms  amongst  them. 
In  pursuit  of  the  first  ohject  they  persuaded  the  Queen- 
mother  to  remove  Francis  II.  to  the  palace  of  the  Leuvre, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Henry,  leaving  the  Constable 
at  the  Tonroelles  to  ecmduct  the  anrai^ementa  of  the  mon* 
arch's  funeral;  and  having  gained  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
perhaps  less  by  their  promises  of  unbounded  devotion,  than 
by  the  power  which  she  saw  they  already  possessed  over  her 
son,  through  his  attachment  to  their  liiece,  it  was  determined 
that  Montmoreaci  should  be  stripped  of  ids  important  oflSce 
of  Grand-master,  and  banished  from  the  court  to  Chantilly. 

The  GoDstaUe,  well  informed  of  all  that  was  taking  place, 
made  a  vigorous  efifort  to  detach  Catherine  de  Medicis  from 
the  party  which  ^he  now  favored.  He  quitted  his  task  at 
the  Toumelles,  and  visiting  the  Queen-mother  at  the  Louvre, 
represented  to  h^  the  dangers  of  allying  herself  to  the 
haughty  house  of  Lorraine,  in  opposition  to  the  Princes  of 
the  blood.  He  besought  her  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  aU 
Actions ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  his  biographers,  predicted 
many  of  the  evils  which  were  likely  to  be&Il  France  from 
tki»  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Guises.  But  he  was  rude  and 
unbending  in  speech  and  manner;  his  ^connection  with  her 
rival  and  her  enemy  was  fresh  upon  the  mind  of  Catherine ; 
some  imprudent  words,  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
uttered  coacenun|^  herself,  had  been  lately  called  to  her 
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mind  by  his  advenariee ;  and,  after  listening  to  him  coldly, 
she  sent  him  back  to  the  Toumelles,  little  satisfied  with  the 
interview. 

From  the  Louvre  the  court  removed  to  St.  Gennams; 
and  when  Montmorenci  appeared  at  that  place  before  his 
new  sovereign,  he  received,  in  civil  and  courteous  terms,  his 
dismissal  to  Chantillj,  with  an  intimation  that  he  must  re- 
sign to  the  Duke  of  Guise  the  office  of  Grand-master,  the 
reversion  of  which  had  been  previously  promised  to  his 
eldest  son.  To  compensate  in  some  degree  for  this  harsh 
act,  Francis  of  Montmorenci  was  named  supernumerary 
marshal  of  France,  and  his  father  submitted  to  a  power 
which  he  was  incapable  of  resisting.  Before  he  quitted  the 
court,  however,  he  recalled  to  the  mind  oi  his  sovereign  the 
services  which  his  nephews  had  rendered  to  the  crown,  and 
besought  him  to  give  them  his  protection.  The  young  King 
replied  with  decent  expressions  of  gratitude;  but  it  was 
already  determined  that  the  same  course  which  had  been 
pursued  towards  the  Constable,  should  be  followed  in  regard 
to  an  his  family.  ' 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  less  successful  in  his  endeavors  to 
divide  the  party  opposed  to  him,  than  to  deprive  its  mem* 
bers  of  their  authority ;  for  although  the  resentment  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  for  the  neglect  which  he  had  experienced 
from  Montmorenci,  had  been  weakly  suffered  to  operate  till 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Guise  was  fixed  upon  a  secure 
basis  at  the  court  of  France,  yet  the  necessity  of  union  soon 
became  so  evident  to  the  families  of  Bourbon  and  Mont- 
morenci, that  some  old  and  serious  disputes  between  D'An- 
delot  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  were  easily 
brought  to  an  amicable  termination  ;  and  an  effort  made  to 
produce  a  rupture  between  Coligni  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
which  I  shall  notice  more  particularly  hereafter,  proved 
utterly  ineffectual. 

The  conference  at  Vendome,  after  a  proposal  to  take  arms 
and  resist  the  faction  of  Lorraine  in  tbe  field  had  been  dis- 
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eufiged  and  rejected,  teiminated  in  a  resohitioii  that  the  King 
of  Navanre  should  proceed  to  the  court,  and  endeavor  by 
negotiation  to  recover  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  The 
Guises,  however,  estimated  the  vreak  character  of  that 
prince  more  justly  than  their  adversaries ;  and  knowing  that 
.  cold  contempt,  by  sinking  himself  and  his  friends  in  his  own 
opinion,  was  not  an  unlikely  means  of  shaking  his  resolu- 
tions and  putting  an  end  to  his  efforts,  they  caused  his  reeep- 
-tion  at  St.  Germains  to  be  marked  by  tbe  grossest  neglect 
and  inattention.  The  King  was  taken  out  to  hunt  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  in  which  he  was  coming ;  no  apart- 
ments were  prepared  for  him ;  and  he  was  left  dependent 
upon  the  hospitality  of  Marshal  St.  Andr6  for  a  lodging. 
The  effect  was  such  as  had  been  expected ;  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  gladly  escaped  from  his  unpleasant  position  by  ac- 
cepting the  task  of  conveying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
frontiers  of  her  husband's  dominions :  thus  once  more  leav- 
ing the  field  open  to  his  adversaries. 

The  Prince  of  Gond6,  however,  remained  at  the  court,  a 
much  more  dangerous  adversary  of  the  house  of  Guise  than 
his  brother;  full  of  courage,  genius  and  warlike  ability, 
though  rash  and  somewhat  intemperate  in  the  conduct  of 
great  designs,  li^th  him  were  Coligni,  the  resolute,  the  calm, 
the  skilful,  and  D'Andelot,  the  bold,  the  vigorous  and  the 
active. 

The  first  effort  of  the  faction  of  Lorraine,  after  the  de- 
partlkre  of  the  Ejng  of  Navarre,  was,  atf  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, to  create  a  jealousy  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  in  the 
mind  of  Coligni.  In  the  course  of  the  royal  progress  from 
St.  Germains  to  Rheims,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnizing  the 
Sing's  coronation,  the  Duke  of  Guise  entertained  the  court 
at  his  magnificent  mansion  of  Nanteuil ;  and  he  there  took 
occasion  to  inform  the  Admiral  in  secret,  that  Gonde  had 
been  using  every  effort  to  deprive  him  of  the  government  of 
Picardy,  and  had  alleged  that  it  was  improper  two  such  im* 
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portani  promces  as  Picardj  and  the  Isle  of  France  aho«Ul 
be  iirtnisted  ta  one  man,  however  distingakhed. 

*'  One  les8  cunning  voiild  have  been  taken  in,"  says  Au- 
bign^ ;  but  OoHgni  was  too  clearnBiglMied  not  to  perceive  the 
object  of  this  nimecessarj  confidence.  Yet,  thoiigh  he  was 
convinced  that  the  tale,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  Piinee,  waa 
false,  he  read  therein  the  determination  of  the  house  of  Guise 
to  deprive  him  of  Picardj ;  and,  thiaking  that  after  such  an 
assertion  as  that  which  had  been  made,  the  Duke  could  not 
avoid  giving  command  of  the  province  to  Conde,  if  it  be- 
came vacant  immediately,  he  resigned  the  government  is 
question  without  delay. 

The  faction  of  Lorraine,  however,  had  grown  bold  on  the 
great  augmentation  of  power  which  it  had  gained;  and, 
overlooking  the  claims  of  the  second  Prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  Guise  appointed  Brissac  to  the  vacant  post.  The  con- 
fidence inspired  by  success  proves  often  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  self-deceits  to  great  men  ;  for  the  fullest  gratification 
of  ambition  only  brings  us  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where 
no  safety  can  be  found  but  in  the  prudence  of  every  aitep. 
Guise,  himself^  with  a  greater  scope  of  intellect  than  his 
brother,  was  mate  moderate  though  less  cunning ;  but  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  seeing  Montmorenci  banished  to  Chan- 
tilly,  the  King  of  Navarre  driven  from  the  cotirt,  the  Queen- 
mother  gained  to  his  interests,  the  young  Queen  his  tool,  and 
the  £jng  obedient  to  his  will,  fancied  that  his  power  was 
founded  on  an  immovable  basis,  and  ventured  upcxi  acts  of 
tyranny  of  which  the  despotism  of  Eastern  nations  has  rarely 
furnished  a  parallel. 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  the  court  took  up 
its  Abode  at  FontaineUeau,  and  great  multitudes  flocked 
thither  either  to  pay  homi^e  to.  the  uew  monarch,  to  solicit 
fresh  benefits,  or  to  claim  the  payment  of  their  pensions  and 
salaries.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  however,  the  treasury^ 
.wl|ich  had  been  fuQ  at  his  accession,  was  found  empty,  and 
•^  iW^-vOBs^  millions  in  debt.    The  domain  of  the  crown 
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had  been  atienated*  inniiinerBble  offices  had  beea  entAed  to 
eatiflfy  the  cupidity  of  favoritoB  or  to  fumish  tbe  monaroh 
with  means ;  and  not  only  had  all  the  posts  at  the  court  and 
the  kiogdoni  been  filled  by  the  creatures  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  parties,  but  Uie  reversions  had  in  some  cases  been 
given  and  in  many  had  been  bought.  ^ 

In  this  lamentable  state. of  public  affiiirs,  th^  first  acts  of 
the  house  of  Guise  were  just  and  reasonable.  The  necessity 
of  the -case  required  a  strong  remedy,  and  it  was  applied 
without  fear.  All  grants  of  the  domain,  ezc^t  such  as  had 
been  made  for  a  substantial  consideration,  were  annulled. 
French  lawyers  of  a  preceding  period  had  g<Hie  farther,  and 
denied  the  right  to  alienate  in  perpetuity  at  all.  All  rerer- 
sionaiy  nominations  to  offices,  for  which  no  equivalent  had 
been  given,  were  declared  void.  A  purer  system  with  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  magistrates  was  announced,  and 
economy  was  introduced  into  the  royal  household.  In  almost 
all  ikese  acts,  another  hand  is  visible  than  that  of  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine,  who  had  the  chief  control  of  the  finances ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  Oliver  de  Lenville,  who,  on  the  dis- 
grace of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  had  resumed  the  seals  in  place 
of  her  creature  Bertrandi,  eontributed  by  his  wise  and  mod- 
erate counsels  to  produce  such  just  and  salutary  edicts. 

When  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  however,  found  himself 
pressed  in  Fontainebleau  by  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  pensions,  and  a  multitude  no  less 
eager  for  the  bounties  which  they  expected  to  flow  from  a 
young  and  inexperienced  King,  his  impatient  pride  took  fire,  ., 
and  with  a  despotic  contempt  foi:  law  and  justice,  equally 
harsh  and  foolish,  he  caused  gibbets  to  be  erected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  palace,  and  published  an  edict,  ordering 
all  those  who  had  come  to  solicit  either  payment  or  reward, 
to  retire  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  on  pain  of  being  hung. 

The  indignation  throughout  France  was  universal:  the 
persons  to  whom  the  injury  was  offered  were  in  general  old 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  crown,  who  had  some  daim  to 
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the  rewardB  they  sought ;  but  the  disgust  and  apprehenaioB 
which  such  conduct  occasioned,  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
applicants  who  had  been  driven  ignomimously  from  the  face 
of  the  King.  Every  one  who  had  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heart,  every  one  who  valued  his  own  dvil  liberty,  every  one 
who  respected  the  law,  foresaw,  in  the  furious  rashness  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Jjorraine,  either  future  troubles  and  commotions 
in  the  land,  or  the  loss  of  aU  security  for  life  and  property, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  chiefs  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Guises  did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  proceeding  to  represent  to  the 
country  that  such  a  despotic  use  of  power  was  intolerable, 
and  that  those  who  had  thus  abused  the  authority  of  the 
Ejng,  must  be  speedily  removed  from  his  councils,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force  of  arms.  They  felt,  however,  that  they  re- 
quired some  gresit  bond  of  union  in  their  faction,  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  the  want  of  that  authority  of  which 
the  Guises  were  actually  in  possession  ;  and  none  suggested 
itself  but  that  of  the  Reformed  religion,  which  many  of  them 
professed  and  others  favored.  In  choosing  this,  as  their 
pretext,  a  great  mistake  was  committed,  for  a  principle 
equally  strong  was  ready  to  be  arrayed  against  them,  in  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  Roman  superstiticm.  They  thus  lost  the 
support  of  several  of  the  most  influential  families  in  the 
realm,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  to  fight  in 
support  of  a  religion  which  they  deemed  heretical.  Had 
they  avowed  alone  the  object  of  freeing  the  country  from 
the  rule  of  men  who  had  grossly  abused  their  power,  and 
of  delivering  the  King  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  those 
who  had  misused  his  confidence,  and  brought  his  name  into 
contempt, — ^pn^essing  every  respect  for  the  tenets  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  showing  no  design  of  religious 
innovation, — ^they  might  have  secured,  upon  a  firm  and  per- 
manent basis,  the  toleration  of  their  own  faith  and,  at  the 
same  tame,  4M>mmanded  the  zealous  assistance  of  the  in- 
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onmerahle  great  houses  who  hated>  or  dreaded,  or  were  en* 
▼ious  of  the  fanuly  of  Lorraiiie. 

One  oannot  expect^  however,  in  times  of  strong  religious 
controversy,  that  men  will  resist  the  influence  of  the  sectarian 
spirit,  or  display  that-  calm  and  politic  moderation  which  is 
the  only  sure  means  of  attaining  an  end  in  view.  Circmn- 
stances  also  took  place  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  II.,  which  naturally  directed  Cond^, .  Coligni,  and 
their  companions,  to  put  forward  the  claim  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  the-  great  rallying  cry  of  their  party.  The 
intemperate  use  of  power  was  displayed  by  the  Guises  in  no 
particular  more  strongly  than  in  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants. Yague  and  absurd  rumors  were  spread  through 
Paris,  accusing  the  reformed  teachers,  not  only  of  gross 
indecencies,  but  of  wfld  follies.  They  were  said  to  hold 
meetings  by  night,  in  which  a  pig  was  slaughtered  instead 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  which,  after  a  number  of  sacrile- 
gious ceremonies,  the  candles  were  put  out,  and  scenes  of 
gross  debauchery  and  licentiousness  ensued,  only  to  be 
paralleled  amongst  the  falsehoods  spread  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Jews.  Several  edicts  were  published 
in  the  month  of  September,  inciting  people  by  offers  of  re* 
ward  to  denounce  the  meetings  of  the  heretics;  and  of 
course  witnesses  were  speedily  found  to  bear  testimony  to 
gross  and  horrible  proceedings.  Two  of  these  men  were 
highly  honored  by  Demochares  the  inquisitor,  and  made  a 
recital  before  the  Queen-mother  of  all  they  pretended  to 
have  seen. 

The  King's  council,  full  of  horror  and  indignation,  which 
— ^as  no  man  but  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given  credit  to  such  tales — ^we  may  well 
beHeve  to  have  been  affected,  handed  them  over  to  the  chan- 
cellor, with  directions  to  proceed  upon  their  information. 
It  happened,  unfortunately  for  their  purpose,  however,  that 
the  chancellor  was  an  honest  man.  A  full  and  fair  investi- 
gation was  made ;  the  witnesses  were  convicted  of  perjury  i 
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tkeir  story  wm  proved  to  be  the  iiiTeiition  of  *  Eomaa 
Catholic  priest;  and  the  judges  proposed  to  inflict  upon 
them  impartially  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  to 
such  crimes ;  but  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  stepped  in,  and 
delivered  them  from  the  arm  of  justice.*  Nay,  more,  the 
house  of  an  advocate  whom  they  had  accused  was  pillaged 
and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  people,  acting  under  an 
edict  of  the  court.f 

A  number  of  other  houses  belonging  to  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  realm  were  also  attacked  and  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  tragic  end  of  Anne 
Dubourg.  His  arrest  in  the  midst  of  the  court  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  order  of  Henry  II.,  I  have  already  noticed ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  princes  of  Lorraine  would  not 
have  carried  to  its  consummaticm  the  rash  purpose  of  the 
deceased  king,  had  not  an  event  occurred,  which,  being 
attributed  to  the  Protestants,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  has 
never  been  clearly  proved,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  called  for  an  act  of  vengeance. 
That  event  was  the  murder  of  one  of  the  judges,  named 
Anthony  Minart,  who,  aa  he  was  returning  on  his  mule  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was  killed  by  a 
pistol  shot  from  an  unknown  hand. 

A  nimiber  of  gentlemen  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  on  suspicion,  for  which  not  the  slightest  foundation 
could  be  alleged;  and  a  writer,  who  is  not  to  be  charged  in 
any  degree  with  favoring  the  Protestants,  admits  clearly  that 
the  course  of  law  was  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
crime  upon  some  of  the  prisoners.  All  inquiry,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  although  suspicion  continued  to  pursue 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Stuart,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  in  the  civil  wars;  and  the  Koman  Catholics  still 
insisted  that  the  blow  came  from  the  Protestants,  on  account 
of  the  active  part  which  Minart  was  taking  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Dubourg. 

*  Auhign^,  book  2,  chap.  xiii.  t  Bellelbrwt 
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In^be  tsial  of  the  lattefr,  the  principles  of  justice  and  the 
ordinary  coiirse  of  proceeding  were  impudently  violated ;  and 
Minart  undoubtedly  had  i^hown  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  rather 
than  the  integrity  of  a  judge  ;  but  his  death,  far  from  prov- 
ing beneficial  to  Dubourg,  only  hastened  his  execution.  Anne 
I)ubourg,  counsellor  in  parliament,  and  also  invested  with 
ecclesiastical  immunities,  was  a  man  of  science  and  distinc- 
tion, whose  ancestors  had  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state.  He  himself  was  celebrated  for  his  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  had  been  a  professor  of  the  canon  law  at  Orleans, 
where  his  lecture  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  His  moral 
mtegnty  and  honor  were  unquestioned,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-six  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  magistracy,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  respected  and  esteemed 
by  all.  Before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year,  his 
sbhorrence  of  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  his  attachment 
to  a  purer  faith,  consigned  him  to  the  BastUle;  and, — 
after  being  most  ably  defended  by  his  advocate,  Marillac, 
after  seeing  all  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament  violated 
in  his  person,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  prostituted  to 
the  basest  uses,  and  the  security  promised  by  the  law  to  all 
disregarded, — ^he  found  that  nothing  could  save  him  from 
death  but  falsehood  to  his  religious  principles.  His  own  ad- 
Tocate  imposed  upon  him  silence,  and  then,  ii>a  most  eloquent 
speech,  endeavored  to  soften  the  expressions  the  prisoner  had 
made  use  of,  and  to  explain  away  the  difference  between  his 
tenets  and  those  of  his  judges.  By  this  conduct  his  life  was 
secured ;  but  Dubourg,  refusing  to  owe  existence  to  apostasy, 
proclaimed  aloud,  in  clear  and  indubitable  terms,  his  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  murdered 
in  due  foirm  at  the  Place  de  Grdve,  maintaining  to  the  last 
the  same  firmness  and  composure  which  he  had  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  persecution  he  had  endured.* 

*  He  was  executed  npon  the  twenty-third  of  December,  according  to 
Belleforest,  on  the  twenty-seoond,  according  to  AnqnetO,  who  is  contra- 
dicted also  by  Bruslart  and  all  contemporary  authorities.    It  may  be 

5* 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  personally 
offended  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  excluded  him 
from  the  government  of  Picardy,  which  he  had  reason  to  ex* 
pect  upon  the  resignation  of  Coligni,  attached  to  the  Re- 
formed religion,  though  its  effeqts  upon  his  morals  are  said 
to  have  been  small,  and  seeing  that  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine  to  exclude  the  Princes  of  the  blood 
from  all  offices  of  power,  authority,  or  em(dumenty  called 
together  at  his  chateau  of  la  Fert6  all  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
.opposed  to  the  house  of  Lorraine;  and  a  conference  was 
there  held  which  terminated  in  much  more  important  meas- 
ures than  that  which  had  taken  place  at  Vendome.  The 
indecision  of  the  King  of  Navarre  was  no  longer  present  to 
disturb  iheir  councils,  and  the  resolution  of  taking  arms  far 
the  removal  of  the  Guises  from  authority  was  adopted  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  Some  difficulty  might  have  arisen 
from  the  position  of  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  had  not  that 
nobleman,  though  at  this  time  he  adhered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  been  sincerely  attached  to  his  brothers  Coligni 
and  D'Andelot,  and  his  countenance  was  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  their  facti(Hi,  as  the  co-operation  of  a  prince  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  afforded  a  link  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  opponents  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  Very 
different  in  character  and  manners  from  his  two  brothers, 
the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  was  nevertheless  well  qualified  for 
taking  that  share  in  the  operations  of  a  great  party,  to  which 
neither  they  nor  Cond6  were  competent.  Calm,  stern,  de* 
termined,  taciturn,  Coligni,  though  fit  to  give  energy  to  ne- 
gotiations as  well  as  to  military  operations,  was  not  equal  to 
conduct  with  diplomatic  skill  the  finer  threads  of  political 
intrigue.  D'Andelot,  more  frank^  and  unreserved,  was  too 
uncompromising  and  open  to  deal  with  subtle  enemies.    The 

necessary  to  observe  that  Bruslart  declares  that  Dubourg  made  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  faith,  which  however  is  proved  by  other  contemponn 
lies  to  be  false. 
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rash  impetuoeity  oi  Cond4  alao  Tendered  him  unfit  for  the 
slow  and  careful  proceedinga  of  the  cabinet,  though  his  dar- 
ing courage  and  military  skill  made  him  a  powerful  leader  in 
the  field.  The  Cardinal  de  ChatiUon,  however,  supphed  the 
supple,  shrewd,  and  discriminating  qualities  which  the  others 
wanted.  Insinuating^  courtly,  and  soft  in  manner,  he  was  in 
reality  as  reserved  as  his  brother  Coligni,  without  appearing 
to  be  so ;  and  in  all  the  transactions  which  followed  he  proved 
himself  as  skilful  in  negotiation  as  th6  other  members  of  his 
family  were  in  war. 

An  appeal  to  force,  then,  was  determined  on  in  the  con- 
ference at  la  Fert^ ;  but  in  order  to  quiet  all  consciences,  the 
opinion  of  various  jurisconsults  was  demanded  as  to  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  take  arms  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
King  and  state  from  their  thraldom  to  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine.* It  i9  probable  that  the  question  was  not  put  to  any 
one  whose  judgment  was  not  already  formed,  and  the  result 
was,  of  course,  the  justification  by  anticipation  of  the  design 
which  was  meditated. 

It  was  shown  distinctly  that  nearly  two  millions  of  Protes- 
tants existed  in  France ;  that  a  great  number  of  these  were 
men  ready  and  abla  to  bear  arms ;  their  wilHngness  to  resist 
the  power  that  oppressed  them  was  not  to  be  doubted ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  assign  them  a  point  of  union» 
to  give  them  a  leader  capable  of  conducting  them,  and  to 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  object  in  view  simultaneously  and 
upon  a  general  plan,  without  disclosing  the  conspiracy  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  house  €€  Lorraine,  which  were  watching  all 
the  movements  of  its  enemies. 

Any  remarkable  proceedings  upon  the  part  of  Gond6, 
Ooligni,  or  D'Andelot,  would  necessarily  have  attracted  atten- 
tion ;  and  although  it  was  determined  that  the  Prince  was  to 
put  himself  at  the  h^ad  of  the  forces  raised  at  the  itaoment 
of  executing  the  design,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
him  in  the  back  ground  till  that  moment  arrived.    Under 

*  Anv^y,  Vie  de  Coligni. 
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these  ciroumstancea,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  la  Renaa- 
die*"  of  a  good  family  of  the  south  of  France,  was  ch^ysen 
as  the  temporary  chief  of  the  party,  and  the  more  apparent 
aetor  under  the  direction  of  the  greater  men  who  remained 
concealed.  He  was  an  unscrupulous,  determined^  active, 
energetic,  politic,  unprincipled  personage.  His  enemies  ac- 
oused  him-  of  having  committed  forgery  and  various  other 
crimes,  and  it  is  certain  that,  more  probably  from  necessity 
than  inclination,  he  had  visited  Switzerland  and  several  foreign 
countries,  and  that  he  had  there  made  acquaintance  with  a 
multitude  of  Protestants,  whose  opinions  had  driven  them 
from  the  soil  of  France.f  This  man  readily  undertook  the 
great  task  allotted  to  him  ;  and  having  been  furnished  with 
an  outline  of  the  plan  of  operations,  which  was  drawn  up 
with  the  greatest  skill,  caution,  and  forethought,  he  proceeded 
to  make  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  with  a  degree  of 
ability  and  determination  whieh  might  have  elevated  him  to 
high  station,  had  his  principles,  through  life,  proved  equal  to 
his  talents. 

Entering  into  immediate  communication  with  various  Prot- 
estants in  France,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  holding  corre- 
spondence with  the  ministers  of  the  Queen  of  England,  la  Re- 
naudie  carried  on  his  intrigues  abroad  and  at'  home,  while 
Coligni  and  D'Andelot,  though  standing  at  a  distance  from 
his  operations,  aided  him  in  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  Calvin- 
lats,  by  their  influence  over  many  of  the  principal  families  in 
the  realm.;^  Lnmense  numbers  were  sounded ;  many  were 
vaguely  engaged  to  some  great  enterprise,  they  knew  not 
what ;  and,  while  the  secret  instigations  which  they  received 
pointed  to  undefined  attempts,  which  could  not  compromise 
the  conspirators,  even  if  the  language  used  were  repeated, 
anonymous  books  and  pamphlets  were  published,  which  gave 
point  to  the  suggestions,  and  at  once  taught  the  Inferior 

*  He  is  called  by  Bruslait,  La  Rainie,  and  apparently  is  the  same 
person  named  by  La  Planche,  Raunay. 
t  Henault  ^  Auvigny. 
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membera  of  the  party  what  was  the  object  at  which  they 
were  to  aim,  and  at  the  same  time  lulled  the  faction  of  Lor* 
raine  by  an  appearance  of  that  open  hostility  which  is  sel- 
dom connected  with  secret  proceedings  of  any  great  magni- 
tude. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these*  we  find,  was  a  work, 
entitled  "  Defence  against  Tyrants/'  in  which  all  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  armed  resistance  to  abused  authority 
were  fully  treated.  Satires,  libels,  pasquinades,  joined  in 
with  the  whole  artillery  of  ridicule  to  render  the  family  of 
Guise  despicable  as  well  as  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
s&id  even  the  royal  order  of  St  Michael,  previously  consist- 
ing of  thirty-six  knights,  became  an  object  of  derision,  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  Guise  had  introduced  into  it  eighteen  new 
members,  not  all  of  the  very  highest  merit.  The  order  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  The  Collar  for  all  brutes,"  and  lost  for 
ever  its  respectability  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

As  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  grew  to  maturity,  a 
great  meeting  was  called  in  Brittany  by  la  Renaudie.  The 
parliament  of  that  province  was  to  assemble  at  Nantes ;  and 
several  fStes  and  ceremonies,  to  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time,  afforded  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  gathering  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1660.  Deputies 
from  the  Protestants  and  malcontents  of  various  districts  in 
France,  assembled  at  the  place  named,  and  la  Renaudie, 
having  come  forward  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  meeting, 
in  a  speech  full  of  talent  and  subtlety,  convinced  all  his  hear- 
ers, not  only  of  the  lawfulness,  but  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  design  he  laid  before  them.  He  assured  them  of  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  young  King,  with  the  most 
Solemn  asseverations ;  he  persuaded  them  that  he  sought  the 
interest  of  the  monarch  himself,  whose  authority,  if  not  his 
life,  he  told  them  was  in  danger  from  the  ambition  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  not  any  factious  object;  and  he  not 
only  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  Prince  de  Cond^  was 
ready  to  put  himself  at  their  head  as  soon  as  the  moment 
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for  action  arrived,  but  also  that  the  Queen-mother  and  many 
of  the  principal  pensonages  of  the  court  secretly  favored 
their  views.*  The  plan  he  proposed  was  to  the  following 
effect,  that  a  body  of  gentlemen  unarmed  should  present  a 
petition  to  the  Ejng  for  the  removal  of  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained,  and  upon  that  being  refused,  which  he 
doubted  not  would-  be  the  case,  that  they  should  seize  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Quise,  his  brothers,  and  their  princi- 
pal supporters,  and  place  the  Prince  de  Cond6  at  the  head 
of  affi^  till  the  King  was  old  enough  to  act  for  himself.  An 
oath  was  willingly  and  immediately  taken  by  the  whole 
assembly  to  carry  out  this  scheme  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  and  sixteen  persons  were  chosen  to  superintend  secret 
levies  of  troops  in  the  various  provinces  of  France.f 

In  the  meantime  the  court  was  at  BloLs,  enjoying  the  fine 
air  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  spending  its  days  in  fetes 
and  amusements.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  con- 
fident in  their  great  power,  little  suspected  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  around  them,  but  thundered  decree  after  de- 
cree against  the  Protestants,^  and  treated  the  high  nobility 
of  the  realm  with  contempt.  A  vague  rumor  at  length 
reached  them  oi  some  conspiracy  against  their  power  being 
on  foot ;  and  they  removed  the  King  to  Amboise,  as  a  place 
more  capable  of  defence.  No  preparations,  however,  were 
made  for  resistance ;  and  as  the  troops  which  were  daily  ad- 

*  Anquetil,  sealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  makes  the  foilowiiig  per- 
verted statement  regaidjjig  the  mectiiig  at  Nantes,  ingeniously  putting 
forward  a  minor  fact  as  his  principal  assertion,  while  all  the  important 
accessories  are  false.  "  No  one  displayed  either  surprise  or  discourage- 
ment, when  they  found  that  the  object  was  to  attack  in  a  state  of  peace, 
and  in  a  kingdom  without  troubles  and  without  factions,  almost  in  the 
arms  of  the  king,  ministers  clothed  with  his  authority."  This  gentle- 
man must  have  haJ  a  strange  notion  of  a  kingdom  without  troubles  and 
without  factions,  when  they  were  fighting  daily  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  one  party  levelling  the  houses  of  the  other  to  the  ground. 

t  Aubign6. 

t  Several  of  these  aze  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  Braslurt 
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yaQcing  from  all  parts  of  France  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Idngdoniy  when  once  assembled  would  haye  £eu*  ontnumbered 
any  force  that  cotdd  be  brought  agamst  them,  the  fate  of  the 
faxDjly  of  Lorraine  trembled  in  the  balance,  till  the  impru- 
dence of  la  Renaudie  placed  his  secret  in  their  power,  and 
called  them  into  immediate  activity.  In  answer  to  some 
questions,  addressed  to  him  by  an  adrocate  of  Paris  named 
Avenelles,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  he  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  ccnspiracy,  and  detailed  some  of  the  particu- 
lars. This  num  .was  one  of  his  old  and  intimate  friends,  and» 
apparently,  not  very  favorable  to  the  court,  but  of  a  weak 
and  timid  nature.  He  was  seized  with  terror  at  the  great 
enterprise  which  his  guest  disclosed ;- and  he  immediately 
revealed  .the  facts  to  one  of  the  masters  of  requests,,  named 
Marmagne,  a  creature  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lormine.  Mar- 
magne  in  turn  dispatched  him  to  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  in 
an  instant  the  security  of  the  court  was  at  an  end,  and  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  As  the  very  first  step,  the  in- 
former was  thrown  into  prison ;  but  he  could  give  little  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  conspirators;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  display 
a  degree  of  haste  and  consternation,  which  accorded  but  little 
with  their  reputation  for  firmness  and  presence  of  mind. 
Robert  Stuart,  and  other  prisoners,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  prison  of  Vincennes  on  mere  suspicion,  were  sent  for 
without  loss  of  time ;  but  nothing  could  be  discovered  from 
them,  as  they  were  apparently  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  King's  council,  whether  actuated  by  doubts,  or  hoping 
that  in  the  moment  of  terror  the  presence  of  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  great  house  of  Chatillon,  might  wring 
from  the  King  and  the  family  of  Guise,  those  concessions 
which  the  security  of  the  state  and  the  constitution  of  the 
French  monarchy  demanded,  dispatched  messengers  for  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  D'Andelot,  and  the  Admiral  de  CoUgni  ;* 
and  the  Queen-mother,  disgusted  with  the  assumption  of  the 

«  Aabign6. 
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House  of  Lorraine,  which  had  excluded  her  from  all  share  in 
the  government,*  prepared  to  support  any  moderate  proposal 
which  might  be  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Guises.  The 
Chancellor  Olivier  also,  too  upright  tp  see  the  laws  of  his 
country  trampled  under  foot  without  resistance,  was  anxious 
to  take  advantage  ci  the  opportuity  of  reducing  the  inordi- 
nate power  of  those  who  had  not  ceased  to  to  misuse  the  au- 
thority which  had  been  intrusted  to  them ;  so  that  a  fonni- 
dable  party,  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was  seen 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  Amboise  itself. 

In  presence  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court,  Coligni 
boldly  attacked  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  demanded, 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity,  that  an  edict, 
modifying  or  suspending  the  punishments  pronounced  against 
the  Protestants,  should  be.  immediately  promulgated.  The 
GhanceUor  and  the  greater  part  of  the  council  joined  strenu- 
ously in  his  views ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained  which,  though 
not  quite  so  comprehensive  as  he  desired,  might  have  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection,  if  la  Renaudie  and  a  number  of  the 
conspirators  had  not  been  already  in  arms. 

While  all  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  brothers  of 
Lorraine  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  were  now 
adopting  energetic  measures  for  defence.  Nor  was  any  time 
to  be  lost,  for  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  had  changed 
nothing  of  the  plans  of  la  Renaudie,  except  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  rendezvous.  The  first  was  altered  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  of  March,  and  the  latter  was  fixed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Amboise  instead  of  Blois.  But  by 
this  time,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  obtained  further  informa- 
tion from  one  of  the  inferior  conspirators,  named  Liniesres ; 
and,  collecting  what  troops  he^could  at  Amboise,  he  sent  or- 
ders to  the  King's  lieutenants  in  all  the  provinces  to  disperse 
the  various  bands  of  armed  men  which  were  traversing  the 
cotmtry. 

It  18  evident,  from  the  accounts  of  Yielleville  and  de 

*  Veilleville,  book  m.  chap.  iiL 
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Btmm,  not  only  that,  thrcmghout  Uie  whole  of  these  tnat- 
actions,  the  King  wm  a  mere  cipher  in  the  .hands  of  th« 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  bat  that  his  will  was  op* 
posed  by  them,  and  that  the'  desire  which  he  himself  ez« 
pressed  that  they  would  quit  Amboise,  and  leave  him  to  see 
whether  the  animosity  of  his  people  was  excited  against 
himself  or  against  them,  received  not  the  slightest  attention 
from  the^  proud  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  such  excessive 
power. 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  rebels,  however,  the  numerous 
troops  which  were  reported  to  be  in  arm^  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingd<»n,  and  the  appearance  of  la  Renaudie  with  a 
large  body  of  horse  and  foot  near  2^ois6,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Amboise,  caused  no  little 
c<mstemation  in  the  court ;  and  the  object  which  the  insur- 
gents had  in  view  met  with  many  to  approve,  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  castle.  "Their  end  was  merely,'*  says 
VielleviUe,  "  to  seize  upon  the  two  brothers,  to  give  freedom 
to  the  King,  whom  they  kept  in  theb  hands  as  if  by  force 
and  violence^  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  laws,  customs, 
and  statutes  of  France,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  per- 
son of  his  majesty/' 

In  this  conjuncture,  it  was  proposed  to  send  M.  de  Yielle- 
vOle  to  la  Renaudiie  and  his  companions,  for  the  purpose  of 
.exhorting  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  present  them- 
selves respectfully  before  the  King,  in  order  to  express  their 
grievances.  He  was  charged  to  assure  them  that  those 
grievances  should  be  immediately  redressed ;  and  to  promise 
:them,  on  the  monarch's  royal  word,  pardon  and  safety. 
VielleviUe,  however,  "  knowing  the  felony  of  the  two  broth- 
ers," to  use  the  words  of  his  Memoirs,  "  excused  himself 
from  this  bloody  commission." 

The  Duke  of  Nemours,  less  suspicioust  undertook  the 
task ;  and,  while  the  Duke  of  Guise  adopted  measures  to 
defend  the  town  both  against  any  attack  from  without,  and 
against  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  conspirators  who,  we  are 
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told,  had  made  their  way  into  the  place  in  the  train  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  that  Prince  proceeded  to  Noise  with  a 
hundred  horse,  and  was  permitted  hj  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
nan,  who  had  taken  command  of  the  forces  there  collected* 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  la  Renaudie,  to  enter  the 
castle  with  ten  companions,  in  order  to  confer  peaceably  with 
the  principal  insurgents.  He  there  not  only  promised  in 
the  name  of  the  King  aU  that  Yielleville  had  been  instructed 
to  offer,  but  he  signed  a  paper  embodying  the  engagement, 
and  in  the  King's  name  swore  to  observe  it.  On  this  as- 
surance, Castelnau,  and  fourteen  of  his  companions  accom- 
panied him  peaceably  to  Ambmse ;  but  the  instant  they  ar- 
rived in  that  place,  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  put  to 
the  torture,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  remonstrances  of 
the  Duke  of  Nemours,  "who  fell  into  marvellous  anger  and 
despair,"  says  VielleTille,*  "  on  account  of  the  great  injury 
done  to  his  honor."  In  vain  that  Prince  used  the  mediation 
of  Mary  Stuart,  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  and  of  other  high 
ladies  of  the  court,  in  order  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  the 
prisoners.  The  only  reply  he  received  was,  that  a  king  was 
no  way  bound  to  keep  his  word  with  his  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  knowing  the  danger  of  sufiering  such  prayers  and  re- 
monstrances to  reach  the  monarch's  ears,  the  Guises  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made,  forbidding  any  one  farther  to  im- 
portune his^majesty  on  pain  of  incurring  his  indignation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  different  troops  of  insurgents  were 
met,  dispersed,  captured,  and  slain ;  and  although  la  Be- 
naudie  exerted  himself  with  vigor,  diligence,  and  courage, 
to  gather  together  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  any  one 
spot,  to  make  head  against  the  forces  of  the  Guises,  all  his 
efforts  proved  unsuccessful.  Being  himself  at  length  over- 
taken with  few  companions,  by  one  of  his  own  relations,  a 

*  I  Tentore  to  me  the  words,  "  says  VielleTiile,''  in  this  and  other 
paasages,  because  it  is  well  known  that  Caloiz,  the  Manhal's  secretaiy, 
who  compiled  his  Memoirs,  wrote  from  information  received  direct  from 
VielleTille  himself,  and  often  used  that  nobleman's  own  expressions. 
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yoni^  ofilcer  attached  to  the  conrty  he  died  defending  him- 
self valiantly,  having  killed  his  cousin  with  his  own  hand. 

The  unfortunate  wretches  who  were  made  prisoners,  «&d 
carried  to  Amboise,  suffered  a  more  terrible  fate,  many  of 
them  being  tortured  before  they  were  put  to  death ;  and 
although  the  Cha^ncellor  Olivier,  repenting  of  the  part  he 
himself  had  taken,  obtain^  from  the  King  an  amnesty,  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  family  of  Guise,  for  such  of 
the  insurgents  as  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  quietly 
to  their  homes,  the  tyrants  of  Lorraine  soon  found  a  pretext 
for  revoking  this  act  of  mercy ;  and  for  several  days  the 
massacres  continued  in  the  roads  and  fields  of  France. 

Gastelnau  and  his  fourteen  companions  were  tried  in  Am- 
boise,  after  the  torture,  and  were  executed  on  the  evidence 
of  the  confessions  which  had.  been  wrung  from  them.  Some 
were  broken  on  the  wheel,  some  suffered  on  the  block,  some 
were  hung  from  the  windows  of  the  castle,  all  crying  shame 
upon  the- treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  The  Lord  of 
Gastelnau,  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  last  to  suffer,  pro- 
claimed the  Duke  on  the  scaffold,  a  traitor  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Prince ;  and  dipping  his  hands  in  the  warm  blood 
of  one  of  his  companions  just  shun,  he  raised  them  all 
bloody  to  Heaven,  calling  tc^  God  for  vengeance  on  his  base 
betrayers.* 

This  terrible  scene  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  Olivier  that  he  sickened,  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  and  sighing  and  murmuring  continually,  took  to 
his  bed.     The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  visited  him  in  his  cham- 

*  I  have  never  read  any  work  in  which  the  truths  of  history  are  so 
much  perverted  as  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  are  by  Mon- 
sieur Anquetil.  I  have  principally  taken  my  account  from  the  Memoirs 
of  VielleviUe  who  was  present,  comparing  that  work  with  the  short  ac- 
count given  by  Castebiau  Maurissienre.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to 
inform  the  reader  that,  in  regard  to  aH  the  details,  ahnost  every  contenk* 
porary  historian  contradicts  the  others.  The  statements  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  however,  as  given  above,  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  coincidence  of  Gastelnau  and  the  Memoirs  of  'Vidleville. 
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ber,  Imi  Ofivier  tinned  his  het  to  the  wall,  md  would  hold 
no  coamuinicalioii  with  him,  till  discoyeiing  by  the  eoond  of 
hi»  retreafeii^  steps  that  he  was  retbring,  he  eiied,  **  Ah, 
ciined  Cardinal,  thoa  damnest  thyself,  and  makest  as  con- 
demn ounelves  likewise :"  two  days  after  which  he  died. 

Triumphant  over  the  insnxgents,  the  iaiatly^  of.  Gaiae  took 
advantage  of  the  occuirence  to  raise  thenoseives  and  depress 
their  enemies.  The  Duke  obtained  a  new  oomniis8i<»  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  prepared  to 
attack  Conde  upon  some  accusations  which  the  torture  had 
wrung  from  the  unfortunate  prisoDers.  But  Condi,  with  his 
fiery  courage,  met  him  in  a  way  that  he  did  not  expect,  and 
rising  in  the  council,  complained  of  the  suspicions  circulated 
against  him,  denied  in  guarded  terms  that  he  had  instigated 
any  person  to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  King,  and 
ended  by  declariril;  that  if  any  one  brought  the  chaige 
openly,  he  was  ready  to  lay  aside  the  privileges  of  his  rank 
as  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  defy  his  accuser  to  single  com- 
bat. Guise  knew  that  the  words  of  Conde  were  addressed 
to  him,  and  with  cunning  policy  replied,  that  if  the  Prince 
were  driven  to  such  a  course,  he  entreated  that  he  might  be 
chosen  as  his  second. 

To  Montmorenci  was  intrusted  the  task  oi  announcing  to 
the  Parliament  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  and  its  results ; 
a  dangerous  commission,  for  every  word  required  to  be 
weighed,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  risk  of  draw- 
ing down  upon  his  own  head  the  indignation  of  the  King, 
and  on  the  other,  that  of  condemning  by  his  own  voice  his 
friends  and  partisans.  But  the  Constable  extricated  himself 
from  the  difficulty  with  great  skill.  He  said  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, detidled  the  facts  simply  without  entering  into  minor 
particulars,  censured  the  conspirators  in  mild  and  somewhat 
doubtful  terms,  but  added  nothing  in  defence  of  their  ad- 
yersaries. 

Thus  terminated  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise ;  but  other 
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events  sprang  from  that  conspiracy  which  I  shall  have  to 
mention  hereafter.  I  will  now,  however,  turn  to  the  main 
subject  of  this  history,  as  in  the  transactions  which  im- 
mediately followed,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  that  great 
Prince,  some  account  of  whose  life  I  propose  to  write. 


THE 


LIFE    OF   HENRY   IV 


KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE. 


BOOK    I. 

HsNRT  IV.,  Ejng  of  France,  was  the  third  son  of  Anthony 
of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Yendome,  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  prin- 
cess of  Navarre.  Anthony  of  Bourbon  was  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  Bobert  of  Clermont,  fifth  son  of  St.  Louis.* 
The  name  of  Bourbon  was  adopted  by  the  Count  of  Cler- 
mont on  his  marriage  with  Beatrice,  heiress  of  John  of  Bur- 
gundy, baron  of  Bourbon ;  but  the  arms  of  France  were 
still  retained  by  him  and  his  descendants.  The  county  of 
Yendome  entered  into  the  family  by  the  marriage  of  John 
of  Bourbon,  count  of  la  Marche,  with  Catherine,  sister  of 
Bouchard,  count  of  Yendome,  who  died  childless.  That 
county,  at  a  later  period,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy 
by  Francis  I.,  in  favor  of  Charles,  the  father  of  Anthony, 
when  his  cousin,  the  famous  Constable  de  Bourbon,  enjoyed 
the  highest  favor  of  the  monarch.  By  his  marriage  with 
Frances  of  Alengon,  widow  of  the  first  Duke  of  Longueville, 
Charles,  duke  of  Yendome,  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  An- 
thony, who  succeeded  him,  was  the  second,  Louis,  the  eldest, 
dying  before  his  father.     Francis,  the  third  son,  who  early 

*  Some  peraonB  state  Robert  of  Clermont  to  have  been  the  lixth  Mm 
of  St  Louis. — See  Moreii,  aitide  Bourbon. 
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dkp&ayed  great  military  abilities,  and  gained  the  battle  of 
Ceiisole8/waB  killed  in  1546  by  a  trunk  cast  out  of  the  window 
of  a  house  in  La  Bocheguyon«  The  fatal  event  was  attrib- 
uted to  accident,  but  strong  suspicions  were  entertained, 
which  pointed  at  the  private  enmity  which  existed  between 
the  gallant  Prince  and  Comehus  Bentivoglio,  and  more  re- 
motely at  the  jealoui^  of  his  military  renown  entertained  by 
Henry  II.,  then  Dauphin,  and  by  Francis,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Guise.  A  fourth  son,  also  named  Louis,  died  in  infancy. 
The  fifth,  named  Charles,  received  the  Roman  purple,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.  The 
sixth,  John^  fell  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin;  and  the 
seventh,  named  Louis,  like  his  two  elder  brothers,  took  the 
title  of  Prince  de  Cond6,  embraced  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  played  a  prominent  part,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in 
the  troubles  of  the  times. 

Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  lY.,  was  the  only  child 
of  Hemy  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  That  small  sovereignty, 
which  formerly  extended  to  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
had  been  divided  into  higher  and  lower  Navarre,  had  en- 
tered the  family  of  Albret  by  Catherine  de  Foix,  sister  of 
Phoebus,  last  king  of  the  house  of  Foix,  who  died  without 
posterity.  During  his  life,  his  sister  had  married  John 
d'Albret,  the  father  of  Henry,  of  whom  we  now  speak ;  and 
thus  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  latter  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  the  large  estates  of  the  two  great  Gascon 
families  of  Foix  and  Albret,  comprising  Bigorre,  Bern,  Foix, 
Armagnac,  Albret,  and  many  other  territories.  But  upper 
Navarre,  before  the  period  at  which  this  history  commences, 
had  been  invaded  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Spanish  crown,  leaving  the 
Pyrenees  as  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  on  the  south.* 

*  Although  some  of  these  details  have  been  given  before,  I  think  it 
light  to  recapitulate  the  facts  here,  that  the  reader  may  be  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  descent  and  connections  of  Henry  lY.,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  actual  histoiy  of  his  life. 
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X  An  the  male  descendants  of  the  elder  sons  of  8t.  LonUy 
except  the  branch  of  which  Heniy  II.  was,  at  his  accessiony 
the  sale  surriying  representative;  had  been  extinguished  be« 
fore  the  marriage  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon  with  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  so  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Yendome  were  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  faUnre  of  the 
issue  of  Henrj  the  son  of  Francis  I.  The  posterity  of  Rob- 
ert of  Clermont,  however,  had  various  other  branches,  the 
principal  stem  of  which,  that  of  Montpensier  and  la  Roche 
BUT  Yon,  was  founded  bj  Louis,  second  son  of  John  II., 
count  of  Yendome,  one  of  whose  descendants  took  an  active 
part  inHhe  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  lY. 

The  union  of  Marguerite  of  Alen^on,  sister  of  Francis  I., 
with  Heniy  d'Albret,  king  of  Kavarre,  had  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  who  retained  un- 
justly that  portion  of  Henry's  dominions,  the  possestd^n  of 
which  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  had  acquired  by  conquest ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  with-  some  anxiety  for  the 
issue  which  would  spring  from  this  marriage  by  the  coarse 
allusion  which  the  Spaniards  made  to  the  arms  of  Navarre, 
when  Mai^erite's  first  child  proved  to  be  a  daughter :  "  The 
cow,"  they  said,  "  has  brought  forth  a  sheep." 

Henry  d'Albret  never  either  forgot  the  insult,  or  abandoned 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  dismembered  portion  of  his  do- 
minions. But  the  disastrous  wars  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  successful  career  of  the  Emperor,  diminished  day  by  day 
the  probability  of  such  a  result.  Nevertheless,  the  extensive 
territories  which  centered  in  his  person,  rendered  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  an  object  of  eager  competition ;  and  Charles 
Y.  himself,  seeing  the  advantages  to  his  family  which  might 
be  obtained,  by  at  once  extinguishing  the  claims  of  any  other 
crown  to  Spanish  Navarre,  and  by. gaining  a  footing  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  formally  demanded  the  hand  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret  for  his  son  Philip,  afterwards  king  of  Spain. 
Francis  I.  frustrated  his  views,  and  affianced  the  young 
heiress  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves.    This  engagement^  however. 
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#a8  afterwards  solemnly  annulled ;  and,  as  we  have  showily 
the  Duke  of  Yendome  was  married  to  the  Princess  of  NaTarrs 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.* 

The  first  fruit  of  this  nnion  was  a  son  who  died  in  infancy ; 
and  though  a  second  male  child  speedily  succeeded  the  first, 
his  life  also  was  but  of  short  duration,  an  accident,  we  are 
told,  having  brought  on  a  lingering  disease,  of  which  he  ex* 
pired  after  several  weeks  of  suffering.  The  old  king  of  Na- 
varre anxiously  desired  to  see  an  heir,,  who  at  some  future 
period  might  assert  the  rights  which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  make  good  against  the  Spanish  crown,  and  he  was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  loss  c^  this  second  grandchild.  But  when  his 
daughter  again  became  pregnant,  he  called  her  hastily  to  his 
court,  with  a  resolution,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  super- 
intending himself  the  nurture  of  her  infant. 

Th0X>uche8S  of  Yendome  was  at  this  time  with  her  hua* 
band  in  Pieardy,  but  at  her  father's  summons,  she  set  out 
for  the  south  of  France  in  the  wintry  month  of  November ; 
and,  displaying  that  hardy  and  vigorous  constitution  which 
she  transmitted  to  her  son,  she  traversed  the  wide  extent  of 
country  which  lay  between  the  extreme  frontier  of  France 
and  her  father's  territories  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
days,  arriving  at  Pau  not  quite  a  fortnight  before  the  birth 
of  her  third  child.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  various 
motives,  besides  that  attachment  to  her  parent  which  she 
had  always  displayed,  induced  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  undertake 
so  long  and  fatiguing  a  journey  at  so  critical  a  period.  In- 
formation had  reached  her,  we  find,  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
had  fsdien  under  the  influence  of  a  lady  of  Beam,  who  had 
employed  her  power  over  his  mind,  as  is  usual  in  such  con- 
nections, to  enrich  herself,  and  also  that  the  Prince,  with 
weakness  not  uncommon,  even  in  great  men,  had  made  a  will 
in  favor  of  his  mistress,  which  was  likely  to  deprive  his 

♦  Pcrcfixe  places  this  marriage  in  1547 ;  but  as  we  have  before  shown, 
both  fVom  Belleforest  and  Henault,  it  is  proved  that  this  marriage  took 
place  at  Moulins,  in  Octol^,  1548. 
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daughter  and  her  husband  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
expected  inheritance.  The  natural  anxiety  of  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret  to  see  this  will  was  communicated  bj  some  of  the  court 
to  the  old  King,  and  he  in  reply  assured  her  that  he  would 
place  it  in  her  hands  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  child  she  was 
about  to  bear,  upon  the  condition  that  she  should  sing  him  a 
song  in  the  pains  of  labor ;  ''  In  order/'  he  said,  *'  that  thou 
mayest  not  give  me  a  crying  and  a  puny  child." 

The  Duchess  promised  to  perform  the  task,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  birth  of  her  son,  as  soon  as  she  heard  her 
father's  foot  in  the  chamber,  she  saluted  him  with  one  of  the 
songs  of  her  native  country.  When  the  child  was  shown  to 
him,  Henry  d'Albret  took  him  joyfully  in  his  arms,  and  re- 
membering the  sneer  of  the  Spaniards,  he  exclaimed,  as  if 
with  a  foresight  of  what  he  would  become,  **  My  sheep  has 
borne  me  a  lion !"  Then  giving  his  will  to  his  daughter,  he 
continued,  "  There,  my  child,  that  is  for  thee,  but  this  is  for 
me," — and  carrying  the  boy,  wrapped  in  a  fol4  of  his  dress- 
ing gown,  into  his  own  chamber,  he  rubbed  his  lips  with  a 
piece  of  garlic,  and  gave  him  from  his  own  golden  cup  some 
drops  of  wine. 

These  anecdotes  are  repeated  by  so  many  authors  of  the 
time,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  refuse  them  a  place  in 
history. 

Whether  the  King  of  Navarre  did  or  did  not  imagine,  as 
has  been  asserted,  that  such  unusual  treatment  of  a  new-bom 
infant  would  insure  to  his  gransdon  a  hardy  and  a  vigorous 
constitution,  it  certainly  indicated  the  course  of  education 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued ;  and  nothing  was  left  un- 
done that  could  strengthen  the  corporeal  frame  of  the  young 
Prince,  and  prepare  him  for  the  hardships  and  exertions  of  a 
military  career.  Though  a  strong  and  powerful  child,  some 
difficulty  was,  at  first,  found  in  rearincr  him ;  and,  perhaps, 
too  high  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  rer^ard  to  his  health,  caused 
the  frequent  change  of  nurses,  which  was,  of  course,  detri- 
mental to  the  infant. 
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Great  rejoicings  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism ; 
and  bis  grandfather  displajed  all  the  splendor  of  the  little 
coort  of  Navarre,  which  the  Emperor,  Charles  Y.,  once  de« 
elared,  bad  received  him  in  bis  passage  through  France  with 
greater  magnificence  than  any  other  court  he  had  visited. 
His  godfathers  were-  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Henry  d'Al* 
bret  of  Navarre  ;  and  the  rite,  which  was  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  administered 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Armagnac,  Yice-legate  of  Avignon. 

From  the  castle  of  Pau  the  Prince  was  speedily  removed 
to  that  of  Coarasse,*  situated  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
beautilul  valley^of  Lourdes ;  and  there,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  his  grandfather  and  a  distant  relation, 
Susannah  de  Bourbon,  -  baroness  de  Miossens,  commenced 
that  hardy  education  which  lasted  till  after  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Navarre.  That  monarch,  we  are  told  by  a  contem* 
porary  author,  **  reproached  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  with 
having  lost  several  of  their  children  by  French  delicacies ; 
and  in  fact,''  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  say,  **  he  brought 
up  his  grandson  after  the  fashion  of  Beam,  with  naked  feet 
and  head,  very  often  with  as  little  refinement  as  peasants' 
children  are  nurtured."!  No  rich  clothing,  no  playthings 
were  given  to  him;  and  Henry  d'Albret  especially  com- 
manded that  he  should  neither  be  flattered  nor  treated  as  a 
prince,  but  fed  upon  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  country,  and 
dressed  in  the  simplest  manner.  He  was  allowed  to  climb 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  try  his  limbs  in  robust  exer- 
cises from  the  earliest  period  of  life,  and  all  that  could  be 
done  to  invigoraite  mind  or  body,  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
attended  to  in  his  years  of  infancy. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  however,  and  the 
troublous  times  which  succeeded,  soon  interrupted  the  course 
of  the  young  Prince's  education,  and  called  him  from  the 
grand  and  striking  scenes  of  Beam,  so  well  calculated  by 
their  wild  sublimity  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  and  elevated 

*  This  woid  »  now  generally  wiitten  Oourase.        f  Aalagn6. 
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thoughts,  to  the  Ticious  capital  of  a  turbident  kiBgd<Mn,  and 
to  a  court  totally  devoid  of  virtue.     The  Buke  of  YendooM 
and  Jeanne  d'Albret  were  in  the  French  capital  at  the  time 
of  her  father's  death ;  and  they  both  eagerly  prepared  to 
hasten  back  to  Beam,  in  order  to  take  poaaession  of  the 
estates  and  dominioBs  which  descended  to  them  by  that  event. 
But  unexpected  obstacles  were  cast  in  their  way,  Henry  IL. 
seeking  to  strip  them  of  the  small  part  of  their  kingdom 
which  was  left,  in  order  to  annex  it  to  the  crowa  of  France. 
The  states  of  Navarre,  however,  refused  to  surrender  their 
liberty ;  the  finances  of  Henry  were  exhausted  by  war ;  and 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  troops  of  Philip  of  Spain  introduced 
into  Beam,  if  he  endeavored  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ter* 
ritory  in  question  by  force,  induced  the  French  monarch  to 
desist  from  his  pretensions.     He  attributed,  howevei^-r-and 
in  all  probability  justly — ^the  resistance  he  had  met  with  from 
the  states  to  the  instigations  of  Jeanne  d' Albret  and  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  like  all  men  frustrated  in  an  iniquitous  design,  he 
conceived  a  hatred  for  those  who  had  disappointed  him, 
which  continued  unabated  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     The 
first  effects  of  his  dislike  were  apparent  in  the  separation  of 
the  governments  of  Languedoc  and  Guienne,  both  of  which 
had  been  held  by  Henry  d'Albret.     To  that  of  Guienne  the 
Duke  of  Yendome,  now  King  of  Navarre,  was  permitted  to 
succeed,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood ;  but  in  exchange  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  Picardy,  and  did  not  obtain  Languedoc 
as  he  had  every  reason  to  expect.     We  may  trace  the  same 
vindictive  spirit  in  the  total  omission  of  his  claims  to  the  res- 
titution of  upper  Navarre,  in  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresisy 
though  Anthony  of  Bourbon  himself  attributed  this  neglect 
to  the  personal  dislike  of  the  Constable. 

Having  been  at  length  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
dominions  of  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his 
wife  remained  for  nearly  twp  years  in  Beam,  and  only  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  France  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  with  the  Dauphin  Fxancis ;  on  this  occasion  they 
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^rere  accompanied  by  their  son,  who  u  described  as  a  peciJ- 
iarly  beautiful  and  engaging  boy  of  between  five  and  six 
years  old.  Their  sojourn  in  the  *  French  capital,  however, 
was  not  long ;  and  before  the  death  of  Henry  U,,  they  had 
returned  to  their  mountain  principality,  where  the  Queen  oi 
Navarre  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  son,  who 
received  successively  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Viane,  Duke  of 
Beaumont,  and  Prince  of  Beam. 

During  their  visit  to  the  court  of  France,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  connects  itself  with 
after  events  in  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  The  Prince,  then  in 
his  fifth  year,  entering  a  room  where  his  father  and  the  Ejng 
of  France  were  engaged,  not  in  the  most  friendly  conversa- 
tion, ran  up  to  them,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  II. 
by  his  grace  and  beauty.  The  monarch  took  him  in  his 
arms,  kissed  him,  and  asked,  "  Will  you  be  my  son  ?"  The 
boy,  however,  pointed  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  replying, 
"  No,  that  is  my  father." 

"Well,  then,  will  you  be  my  son-in-law?*'  denuuided 
Henry. 

"Oh  yes,  willingly,"  answered  the  Prince;  and  we  are 
assured,  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  that  from  that 
hour,  his  future  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  two  kings.*  Such  engagements,  in- 
deed, are  rarely  regarded  as  binding  by  monarchs ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  if  a  promise  of  his  daughter's  hand  was  really 
made  by  Henry,  at  this  time,  it  was  only  afterwards  fulfilled 
by  his  son  upon  very  dififerent  considerations  from  those 
which  influenced  himself. 

The  death  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  struggle  of  factions  which 

*  Victor  Cayet.  Upon  the  details  afforded  by  this  author,  who  was 
not  only  contemporary,  but  attached  to  the  person  of  Henry  XV.  from 
the  time  that  Prince  was  eight  yean  old,  and  upon  the  '*  Relation  de 
M.  de  Galignon,"  Chancellor  of  Navarre,  together  with  the  letters  from 
Bordeaux,  piesenred  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  and  the  account  given  bj 
Aubigne  and  Sully,  I  found  the  whole  of  this  account  of  Heniy's  early 
fife  and  education. 
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I  have  already  displayed,  soon  recalled  the  King  of  Navarre 
to  the  court  of  France ;  but  his  wife  and  son  were  left  in 
Beam ;  and  instead  of  heaiing  that  he  had  taken  the  place 
to  which  his  rank  entitled  him  in  the  council  of  the  young 
French  monarch,  they  soon  received  intimation  that  he  had 
accepted  the  inferior  and  detrimental  task  of  escorting  the 
Princess  Elizabeth^  now  married  by  proxy  to  the  Eling  of 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  her  husband's  dominions. 

As  the  royal  bride  necessarily  passed  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Guienne  and  part  of  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  magnificent  preparations  were  made  for  her  recep- 
tion by  Jeanne  d'Albret,  who  with  her  son  advanced  to  the 
limits  of  Guienne  to  meet  her.  Every  sign  of  respect  and 
affection  was  shown  to  the  Princess ;  but  the  occasion  was 
too  favorable  for  marking  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  in  his  wife's  hereditary  dominions,  to  be 
neglected.  So  long  as  the  royal  party  remained  in  France, 
Anthony  of  Bourbon  gave  precedence  in  all  things  to  the 
young  Queen  of  Spain ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  crossed  the 
frontier  of  Navarre,  than  the  first  lodging  marked  out  in  each 
town  they  entered,  was  reserved  for  the  King  himself,  much 
to  the  indignation  of  the  royal  ofl^cers  of  France  and  Spain 
who  accompanied  Elizabeth  on  her  journey.  Even  in  passing 
through  Upper  Navarre,  the  same  order  was  observed,  the 
dispossessed  monarch  not  being  at  all  unwilling  to  revive  his 
claim  to  the  territory  which  he  entered  as  a  stranger,  even 
in  a  point  of  ceremony. 

At  Roncesvalles,  to  which  place  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and 
her  son  accompanied  the  imhappy  Elizabeth,  her  French  at- 
tendants left  her,  and  she  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but,  as  if  anticipating  the  dark  and  cheerless  ca- 
reer before  her,  as  the  third  wife  of  a  cold  and  selfish  tyrant, 
the  imfortunate  Princess,  while  taking  leave  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  fainted  in  his  arms,  and  was  with  difficulty  recalled 
to  life.  The  mere  duties  of  persons  in  high  station  are  often 
as  painful  as  the  misfortunes  of  humbler  individuals. 
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After  the  return  of  the  Navarrese  court  to  Pau,  the  Sing 
of  Navarre,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  held  himself 
aloof  from  the  intrigues  which  were  going  on  at  the  court  of 
France ;  and  I  find  no  proof  that  the  preparatimis  for  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise  were  even  communicated  to  him. 
After  that  event,  indeed,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  retiring  from 
the^court,  joined  him  at  the  town  of  Nerac,  and  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  house  of  Guise  were  immediately  excited  by  the 
close  union  of  the  two  brothers.  Their  destruction  was  re- 
solved upon  by  the  adverse  party,  the  more  readily  as  the 
Prince,  in  quitting  the  court,  had  boldly  avowed  his  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  had  announced  his  determination 
never  again  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  attention  of  the  faction  of  Lorraine  was  now  directed 
to  the  means  of  drawing  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  bro- 
ther back  to  the  court  of  France ;  and  an  assembly  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  kingdom  having  been  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  month  of  August,  1560, 
the  two  princes  were  summoned  to  bear  part  in  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  other  notables  for  the  general  pacification  of  the 
(Country.  Conde,  and  the  Navarrese  monarch,  however,  sus- 
pecting the  designs  of  their  enemies,  neglected  to  attend, 
giving  an  evasive  answer  to  the  royal  summons,  and  con- 
ferring eagerly  with  a  multitude  of  Protestant  gentlemen, 
who  flocked  to  visit  them  at  Nerac. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  notables  met  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  lam  who  might  be  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  a  vigor  and  decision  was 
displayed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  church  which 
produced  the  concession  of  several  of  their  demands.  The 
families  of  Montmorenci  and  Chatillon  appeared  at  the  court, 
accompanied  by  strong  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  Coligni 
presented  to  the  Assembly  a  petition  for  liberty  of  conscience 
from  fifty  thousand  Huguenots.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates,  also,  admitted  and  lamented  the  disorders  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  Marillac,  archbishop  of 
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Yienne,  proposed  that  if  a  free  general  council  whs  not  im- 
mediately called  bj  the  Pope,  a  national  council  should  be 
held  in  France,  and  the  States-genend  of  the  country  assem* 
bled,  to  restose  peace  and  order  in  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal a&irs. 

This  suggestion  found  favor  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
personages  present,  and  the  States  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Meaux ;  but  though  the  Archbishop  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  viewsi,  yet  many  amongst 
those  who  supported  his  proposal,  and  more  of  those  who 
merely  yielded  to  it,  were  actuated  by  very  different  motives. 
Marillac  and  his  friends  advocated  the  assembly  of  the 
States-general,  with  a  conscientious  belief  that  the  party 
strife  which  desolated  the  country  might  be  terminated  by 
the  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  nothing 
but  inexperience  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  great  public  bodies,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  prepon- 
derance ef  individual  selfishness  over  disinterested  benevo- 
lence in  our  common  nature,  could  lead  reasonable  men  to 
hope  for  anything  but  confusion  from  the  assembling  of  a 
multitude  of  human  beings  of  the  most  opposite  views  and» 
interests,  little  accustomed  to  deliberate  together,  in  order  to 
discuss  questions  of  deep  importance  which  affected  them  all 
in  very  different  directions.  But  still  we  have  no  cause  to 
believe  that  many  of  those  who  urged  the  meeting  of  the 
States  were  actuated  by  any  but  the  purest  motives.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  others  saw  in  such  an  event  the  means 
of  pulling  down  political  adversaries  and  of  raising  them- 
selves into  power  and  influence ;  while  the  party  who  ruled, 
yielded  to  the  suggestion,  not  unwillingly,  from  the  confident 
expectation  of  bemg  able  to  turn  the  convocation  of  the 
states  to  their  own  ambitious  purposes,  and  to  lay  a  net 
therein  for  the  feet  of  their  enemies. 

Such,  undoubtedly,  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  before  the  conferences  of 
Foatainebleau  broke  up,  an  event  occurred  which  showed 
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them,  that  to  agrte  to  the  proposal  of  MariUac,  wa»  the  only 
way  to  deliver  themselTes  from  a  great  and  imminent  danger* 
The  proceedings  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  at  Nerac,  had 
heen  watched  with  the  jealous  eyes  of  suspicion,  and  spies 
of  various  grades  and  classes,  from  humble  domestics  to  high 
officers  of  the  crown,  had  been  dispatched  into  Guienne  to 
roport  every  movement  that  took  place  in  that  quarter,  espe- 
cially when  it  became  evident,  that  neither  the  King  of 
Navarre  nor  his  brother  would  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
notables.  Nevertheless,  though  doubts  and  apprehensions 
increased,  nothing  definite  could  be  discovered  in  regard  to 
the  designs  of  those  princes,  tiU  towards  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  imprudence  oi  a  servant  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  master's  brother,  by  whom  he 
had  been  employed  to  negotiate  with  various  disaffected 
noblemen. 

This  personage,  named  la  t9ague,  had  quitted  Nerae  some 
time  before  the  assembly  <^  nobles  at  Fontainebleau  took 
place ;  and,  furnished  with  letters,  the  real  contents  of  which 
have  never  been  discovered — ^for  it  is  impossible  to  give  full 
credence  to  the  testimony  of  a  man  under  fear  of  the  torture 
— he  visited  the  Constable  at  Chantilly  and  the  Yidame  de 
Chartres  at  Paris.  He  then  proceeded  to  Fontainebleau, 
where,  unwarned  by  the  fate  of  la  Renaudie,  he  communi- 
cated some  of  the  important  secrets  of  his  mission  to  a  per- 
son named  Bonval,  whom  he  had  known  in  former  times. 
Bonval  betrayed  him  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  now  learned 
enough  to  perceive  that  he  himself  or  Conde  must  fall,  and 
that  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  contest  between  them  to 
a  speedy  uid  successful  issue,  was  to  consent  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  States-general,  and  summon  that  Prince  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations.  If  the 
princes  obeyed  the  call,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrest  them ; 
and  if  they  refused  to  appear,  a  fair  pretext  for  declaring  them 
rebels  would  be  at  once  afforded. 

The  passions  of  various  historians  have  of  course  given  to 
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the  conduct  of  tibe  Piinces  of  Lorraine  the  most  opposite 
coloring,  in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  these  transactions. 
Some  assert  that  a  determination  to  put  both  Conde  and  his 
brother  to  death,  was  taken  at  a  very  early  period  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Others  declare,  that  such  a  resolution  was 
forced  upon  him  in  the  end  as  an  act  of  self-preservation  ; 
and  some  endeavor  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of 
entertaining  it  at  all.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the 
general  course  of  hiunan  actions,  that,  though  he  did  un- 
doubtedly harbor  such  a  purpose,  so  dark  and  sanguinary  a 
deed  was  not  resolved  upon  at  once,  and  that  vague  ideas, 
first  of  arresting  and  then  of  trying  the  Bourbon  princes, 
were  entertained  long  before  the  frequent  additional  proofs 
of  Condi's  irreconcilable  enmity  to  the  house  of  Guise  pro- 
duced the  determination  to  destroy  them  both. 

The  discovery  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  la  Sague, 
and  the  suspicion  of  armed  movements  in  consequence,  were 
studiously  concealed  till  the  conferences  of  Fontainebleau 
had  terminated.  The  emissary  of  the  Prince  was  strictly 
watched  ;  and  although  he  had  received  some  intimation  <^* 
his  danger,  and  endeavored  to  retire  in  secret,  he  was  speed- 
ily overtaken  and  brought  back  to  the  court.  His  coward- 
ice now  completed  what  his  indiscretion  had  begun.  The 
papers  found  upon  his  pei'son  were  apparently  of  little  im- 
portance, consisting  of  complimentary  letters  from  various 
high  personages  to  the  Bourbon  princes,  from  which  nothing 
could  be  extracted  to  criminate  either  the  sender  or  the  re- 
ceiver, ^ut  la  Sague  was  interrogated,  and  on  his  denying 
the  truth  of  Bonval's  statement,  he  was  threatened  with  the 
torture.  His  courage  then  gave  way,  and  to  escape  that 
horrible  and  iniquitous  infliction,  he  made  a  confession, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  implicated  Conde  to  a  fatal 
degree.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  design  of  that 
Prince  to  seize  upon  several  strong  places  in  France,  to  in- 
cite insurrection  in  Picardy  and  Brittany,  to  endeavor  to  get 
possession  of  Paris  itself,  to  deprive  the  family  of  Guise  of 
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the  authority  they  pcNssessed,  and  to  place  himself  at.  the 
head  of  the  govemment  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  and  the 
Constable.  He  added  still  one  more  act  of  treachery,  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  and  revealed  to  those  who  menaced 
him,  that  if  the  letters  of  the  Vidame  of  Chartres  to  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  were  wetted,  characters  would  become  ap- 
parent which  were  not  risible  while  they  remained  dry.  The 
matter  was  soon  put  to  the  proofs  and  a  secret  communi- 
cation was  discovered  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Constable,  which  though  it  did  not  actually  give  a 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  high  treason,  yet  gravely  com- 
promised the  house  of  Mc«itmorenci.    - 

Various  partial  insurrections,  "^hich  took  place  about  this 
time,  added  greater  weight  to  the  discovery  of  the  con* 
spiracy.  Rouen  and  Dieppe  revolted  against  the  estab- 
lished authorities  ;  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Lyons ;  and 
part  of  Provence  was  actually  in  arms.  The  greatest  deli- 
cacy was  now  required  in  the  conduct  of  the  court,  in  order 
to  avoid  giring  the  alarm  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  without 
neglecting  due  measures  of  precaution ;  and  certainly,  a 
number  of  acts  were  committed  by  the  faction  of  the  Guises, 
which  should  have  afforded  sufficient  warning  to  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  of  the  purposes  entertained  against  them.  The 
Vidame  of  Chartres  was  arrested,*  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastille;  la  Sague  was  kept  in  strict  confinement;  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  moved  into  all  those  districts  where 
insurrections  were  expected ;  and  the  king's  officers  in  all 
the  prorinces  were  ordered  to  be  at  their  posts,  and  to  quit 
them  upon  no  account  whatsoever.    The  failure  of  the  enter- 

*  Although  Auvigny  doee  not  mention  the  arrest  of  the  Vidame  of 
Chartres  till  after  that  of  Cond6,  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  Au- 
hign6,  of  Brantome,  «|id  other  Contemporaries,  that  it  took  place  almost 
inmiediately  after  the  confession  of  La  Sague.  Le  Lahoureor  and  Bran- 
tome,  both  imply  that  the  Vidame  was  a  favored  lover  of  Catherine  de 
Medids,  but  suf^lanted  in  her  affection  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
In  all  these  events,  the  intrigues  of  the  bedchamber  complicated  those 
of  the  cabinet. 
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prise  againBt  Lyons,  also,  was  calculated  to  put  the  Prince 
upon  bis  guard,  as  a  number  of  his  partisans  were  taken 
therein,  and  he  could  not  count  upon  the  fidelity  and  dis- 
cretion of  all,  amongst  so  many  men,  whose  lives  were  at 
the  mercy  of  his  adversaries. 

Another  indication  of  jealous  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  though  it  did  not  directly  point  at  Cond6,  was  the 
alteration  of  the  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  t|ie 
States,  from  Meauz  to  Orleans,  which  was  announced  shortly 
after  the  attempt  upon  Lyons  had  been  frustrated.  Nor 
were  these  events  the  only  warnings  which  the  Prince  re- 
ceived. The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  the  confidential  friend 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  gave  the  family  of  Bourbon  clear 
intimation  that  danger  would  foUow  their  appearance  at  the 
States.  She  also  suggested,  that  if  they  decided  upon 
obeying  the  King's  summons,  it  might  be  as  well  to  seize 
upon  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  detain  them 
as  hostages  in  Sedan  till  the  Princes  of  the  blood  had  been 
suffered  to  retire  in  safety  from  Orleans.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, indeed,  that  this  hint  might  spring  from  the  bold  and 
politic  mind  of  Catherine  herself;  for  it  was  far  from  her 
interest  to  suffer  the  house  of.  Lorraine  to  become  absolute 
masters  of  the  kingdom  by  the  weak  favor  of  the  King,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood.*  The  Princess 
de  Conde,  and  her  mother,  Madame  de  Roye,  at  the  same 
time,  urged  eagerly  upon  the  Bourbon  princes  the  im- 
policy of  trusting  themselyes  both  together  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who  had  taken  ho  active  part  in  the  intrigues 
which  had  so  deeply  compromised  his  brother,  should  ap- 
pear in  the  States,  while  Cond6  remained  in  Beam. 

While  the  family  of  Bourbon  were  still  hesitating,  unde- 

*  Davila's  account  of  the  Duchew  of  Montpensier,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Catherine  continuanj  used  her  frankness  as  the  cloak  of 
her  own  art,  would  seem  to  afford  some  confirmation  of  such  a  suspi- 
cion.—Davila,  liv.  ii. 
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«ided  how  to  act,  the  Count  de  CnuMc^  appeared  at  the 
court  of  Navarre,  bearing  to  Anth<my  of  Bonabon  a  letter 
from  the  King  of  France,  most  admirably  c<mtriTed  to 
answer  the  ends  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Had  no  notice 
been  taken  of  the  suspicionB  entertained  of  Ccmde,  the  snare 
would  have  been  too  apparent ;  and  had  the  anger  of  the 
monarch  and  his  favorites  been  expressed  in  violent  and 
threatening  terms,  the  alarm  created  would  have  frustrated 
the  design  of  leading  the  Prince  into  the  trap  laid  for  him. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  the  letter  was  firm,  yet  moderate, 
with  an  appearance  of  candor  concealing  its  profound  art. 
The  exact  point,  to  which  the  daring  courage  of  Cond6 
would  carry  him,  was  calculated  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and 
the  tone  of  command  likely  to  overawe  the  King  of  Navarre 
was  preserved  throughout.  No  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
semble the  fact,  that  serious  accusations  existed  against  the 
Prince ;  but  the  yoimg  monarch,  in  directing  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  come  to  the  court,  and  bring  his  brother  witii 
him,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  clear  himself  of  the  sus- 
pidons  current  against  him,  added  terms  of  kindness  and  in- 
terest, well  adapted  to  remove  all  apprehension  of  Uie  violent 
proceeding  which  was  contemplated. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  a  visit  from  Marshal  St.  An- 
dr6 ;  and  the  brother  of  the  two  Princes,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  followed  close  upon  St.  Andre's  steps.  Both  en- 
voys being  charged  to  assure  Cond^  and  Navarre,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  upon  their  liberty,  and  every  privilege  of 
their  rank  should  be  g^ven  them  in  the  council  and  in  the 
States.  It  was  thus,  upon  promises  which  had  in  one  in- 
stance been  already  shamefully  violated,  that  Cond6  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  determined  to  obey  the  royal  command,  and 
set  out  for  Orleans  in  the  month  of  October,  1660. 

At  Iiimoges,  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  armed  gentlemen,  who  ofiF^ed  to  accom- 
pany and  defend  them,  and  in  plain  terms  expressed  their 
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conviction  that  the  Princes  were  going  to  captivity,  if  not  to 
death.  Their  assistance,  however,  was  declined ;  and  not  far 
from  Limoges  a  very  different  force  appeared,  bemg  a  strong 
party  of  the  royal  troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  de 
Thermes.  He  affected  to  have  orders  merely  to  do  honor  to 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  brother ;  but  Cond^  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  object  of  this  unusual  distinction  was  to  in- 
sure that  no  change  of- his  resolution  should  take  -place ;  and 
de  Thermes  accordingly  left  a  body  of  cavalry  to  follow  at  a 
little  distance,  thus  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  escape. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  King  had  entered  Orleans,  not  in 
the  peaceful  guise  of  a  sovereign  about  to  meet  the  great 
council  of  his  people,  but  with  all  the  array  and  panoply  of 
war.  Possession  was  taken  of  all  the  city  gates  by  his 
troops,  barricades  of  masonry  were  erected  across  many  of 
the  streets,*  and  guarded  as  military  poets  ;  and  the  square 
of  TEtape,  in  which  Francis  took  up  his  abode,  was  defended 
by  a  hastily  constructed  battery  mounting  three  guns. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  city  when  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond6  appeared  at  the  gates  ;f  and  if  this 
threatening  aspect  had  not  been  enough  to  alarm  them  as  to 
their  approaching  fate,  the  cessation  of  all  marks  of  respect 
which  took  place,  now  that  they  were  irretrievably  entangled 
in  the  net,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  them  their 
danger.  The  anger  of  kings  is  generally  sooner  discovered 
in  the  faces  of  their  courtiers  than  in  their  own :  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  Francis,  the  Prince  de  GondS  found 
him  surrounded  by  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  and  their  adher- 
ents ;  and  after  a  few,  brief,  cold  words,  the  young  King  led 
him  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen-mother,  where  he  re- 
proached him  angrily  with  all  the  enterprises  of  which  he 

•  VielleviUe,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xv. 

t  The  Memoirs  of  Vielleyille  state  that  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  de  Conde  did  not  actually  arrive  at  Orleans  together,  the  Prince 
hKving  preceded  his  brother;  but  this  fiust  is  rendered  doabtfbl  by  the 
concQneiit  ftatements  of  many  other  historians. 
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was  accuaed,  and  ordered  his  instant  arrest,  replying  merely 
to  the  defence  which  Conde  attempted  to  make,  "Well,  in 
order  that  the  truth  may  be  better  known,  I  will  cause  the 
whole  to  be  investigated  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice." 

The  Prince  was  then  arrested  by  the  captains  of  the  guard, 
and  carried  into  a  neighboring  house,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  blocking  up  all  theu win- 
dows that  looked  into  the  adjacent  gardens.  The  King  of 
Navarre  was  less  severely  treated ;  for  l^ough  he  was  closely 
watched  and  no  possibility  of  escape  allowed  him,  yet  he 
was  left  apparently  at  liberty.  The  imprisonment  of  his 
brother  excited  his  deepest  grief  and  indignation ;  and  feel- 
ing, perhaps,  that  his  own  apprehensions  of  seeing  his  terri- 
tories snatched  from  him,  had  aided  to  lead  the  Prince  de 
Cond^  into  the  snare,  he  remonstrated  vehemently  with 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  upon  the  treacherous  act  that  had 
been  committed  in  violation  of  the  King's  promise,  solemnly 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.-  The  Queen 
affected  to  be  as  deeply  grieved  as  himself,  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  assured  him  that  she  had  no 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  so  justly  complained. 

Several  other  arrests  were  made  by  the  King's  officers, 
both  within  the  city  of  Orleans,  and  in  other  parts  of  France. 
Almeric  Bourchard,  chancellor  of  Navarre,  and  secretary  to 
Anthony  de  Bourbon,*  La  Hay,  steward  to  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  Groslot,  bailiff  of  Orleans,  were  all  cast  into 
prison  about  the  same  time ;  but  a  far  more  important  per- 
sonage had  been  long  before  marked  by  the  suspicious  eyes 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  as  one  of  the  most  open  supporters 
of  the  malcontent  princes.  This  was  Magdalen  de  Roye, 
mother  of  the  Princess  de  Cond6,  niece  of  the  Constable  de 
MoDtmorenci,  and  sister  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  who  was 
seized  in  her  coxmtry-house  at  Annecy,  and  imprisoned  at  St. 
Germain.  Nor  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  an  in- 
tention had  been  formed  of  arresting  the  Constable  himself, 

*  Darila,  d'Auvigny. 
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IS  soQil  as  he  appeared  at  the  States.  Montmorenci,  how- 
ever, was  old  in  affairs,  and  although  he  had  been  summoned 
to  the  assembly,  and  had  actually  set  out  for  Orleans,  as  if 
to  obey  the  King's  commands,  he  found  many  plausible  ex- 
cuses for  avoiding  all  haste,  till  the  news  of  Conde's  impris- 
onment, and  the  numerous  arrests  which  were  daily  taking 
place,  induced  him  to  determine  upon  avoiding  altogether 
the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  the  court.  D'Andelot  also 
retired  to  Lower  Brittany ;  but  the  Admiral,  who  had  been 
more  cautious  in  committing  himself  to  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, now  showed  himself  more  bold  in  action,  and 
hastened  to  Orleans  to  oppose  with  fearless  openness  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proceedings  against  the  Prince  de 
Cond6  were  carried  on  with  the  indecent  rapidity  of  passion 
and  tyranny ;  and  passing  over  the  ordinary  forms,  which 
assigned  for  the  trial  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal  no  other 
tribunal  than  the  court  of  Peers,  and  to  a  Ejiight  of  St.  Mi- 
chael no  other  judges  but  the  order,  the  King's  council  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  Prince, 
consisting  of  the  Chancellor  de  THospital,  the  President  de 
Thou,  and  two  counsellors,  named  James  Yiole  and  Barthe- 
lemi.  The  Prince  solemnly  protested  against  this  irregular 
tribunal,  refused  to  answer  the  interrogatories  addressed  to 
him,  and  appealed  to  the  King,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
the  Court  of  Peers.  It  would  seem,  from  the  account  of  the 
historian  de  Thou,  son  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  this 
appeal  was  secretly  suggested  to  Conde  by  the  President 
himself,  who,  though  obliged  by  the  King's  command  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  Prince,  held  the  whole  transaction  in 
abhorrence,  and  wished  to  see  the  trial  removed  to  a  more 
legitimate  court. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  eagerness  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  brother,  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  close  with  the  utmost 
speed,  many  formalities  and  discussions  protracted  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  every  measure  was  taken  to  save  the  Prince. 
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Hk  wife  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  to  beseech  hi* 
mercy,  and  even  saed  humbly  to  the  proud  house  of  Lor- 
raine ;  the  very  judges  were  besieged  with  applicati<H)8  for 
lenity,  "and  Uie  whole  of  France/'  says  a  Roman  Catholic 
historian,  "  was  touched  with  compassion  «t  the  fate  of  the 
two  brothers,  except  their  enemies."  But  the  King  replied 
with  a  cold  falsehood  ;*  and  the  Princes  of  L(»Taine  boldly 
announced  their  purpose,  of  "  cutting  off  the  head  of  rebel- 
lion and  heresy,  by  two  blows  at  one  time."f 

Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  without  anxiety 
as  to  the  result,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  courting  all  those 
who  were  not  absolutely  attached  to  the  opposite  party. 
Thus  nothing  but  very  serious  apprehension  could  have  in- 
duced so  proud  and  orerbearing  a  Prince,  invested  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  for  the  arrival  of  VieUeville,  on  the  re- 
turn of  that  officer  from  Dieppe ;  and  many  other  traits  of 
his  conduct  might  be  cited,  to  show  that,  while  working  out 
the  slow  consummation  of  an  act,  prompted  by  vengeance  as 
well  as  ambition,  he  was  agitated  by  all  that  dread  of  defeati^ 
which  generally  attends  the  perpetration  of  great  crimes. 

The  trial  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  if  trial  it  could  be  called, 
proceeded  towards  its  conclusion ;  and  it  became  evident  to 
all  men  what  the  result  would  be.  Cond6,  however,  never 
for  a  moment  lost  his  firmness  or  his  good  spirits.  He  con- 
stantly refused  to  plead  before  his  judges,  or  to  answ^  their 
interrogatories ;  and  he  consoled  the  solitary  hours  of  im- 
prisonment by  writing  letters  to  his  wife,  full  of  affection  and 
comfort.  But  while  his  unwilling  judges  were  thus  slowly 
advancing  towards  his  condemnation,  his  brother,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  against  whom  no  proofs  of  guilt  could  be  ad- 
duced, was  in  a  state  of.  more  immediate  danger  than  even 
Cond^  himself.  The  design  was  formed  of  assassinating  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  King,  and  some  historians  as- 

*  He  aiwited  that  the  Prinee  had  aimed  at  his  crown  and  lift. 

f  Davila. 
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sert  that  the  hand  of  Francis,  himself,  was  to  strike  the  first 
hlow.*  The  King,  it  was  arranged,  was  to  press  him  with 
accusations,  and  on  the  slightest  intemperate  reply,  the  sig- 
nal for  his  death  was  to  be  given.  Information  of  this  design 
was  communicated  to  the  Bourbon  prince,  and  though  timid 
and  infirm  of  purpose  in  the  general  course  of  action,  he 
showed,  in  the  face  of  immediate  danger,  all  the  gallant  spirit  of 
his  race.  When  summoned  to  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of 
France,  after  receiving  notification  of  his  peril,  he  turned  to 
one  of  the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the  house  of  Navarre, 
telling  him  that  he  was  probably  going  to  his  death,  but 
would  defend  himself  to  the  last ;  and  he  then  added,  ^*  Cotin, 
if  they  slay  me,  as  I  am  told  they  will,  find  means  to  carry 
my  bloody  shirt  to  my  son,  and  adjure  him,  by  the  name  of 
God,  by  his  blood  and  by  his  honor,  to  avenge  me,  when  he 
shall  be  of  age  to  do  so."f 

With  these  words  he  entered  the  presence  of  the  King,  who 
reproached  him,  in  angry  terms,  with  various  acts,  from  which 
he  strove  to  pick  matter  for  offence.  The  King  of  Navarre, 
however,  answered  respectfully  and  moderately  ;  and  wheth- 
er the  remonstrances  which  the  Queen-mother  had  certainly 
addressed  to  her  son|  made  him  hesitate,  or  fear  and  remorse 
withheld  his  arm,  the  Bourbon  prince  was  permitted  to  retire 
uninjured,  the  Duke  of  Guise  venturing  to  exclaim : — "  Oh, 
what  a  coward  we  have  for  a  king !  "§ 

Though  frustrated  in  their  design  upon  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, the  house  of  Guise  soon  saw  their  intrigues  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  brother,  reach  a  point  where  there  seemed 

*  Gayet  Chron.  Nov.  Aubign6,  however,  saySj  that  it  was  the  Dukfi 
of  Guise  and  Brissac  who  undertook  to  slay  him. 

t  Gayet  Ghron.  Not.  Aubign^.  Davila  does  not  enter  into  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  the  designs  against  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  he  clearly 
states  that  such  were  enteitained  by  the  family  of  Ouise.   Davila,  fib.  ii. 

t  Gayet. 

^  These  words  are  given  somewhat  differently  by  different  authors, 
but  the  meaning  in  all  is  equally  offensive  to  the  monarch,  and  indica- 
tive of  the  design  entertained. 
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IK)  escape  for  tlieir  victim.  The  Prince's  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Peers  was  declared  null ;  and  upon  his  own  instructions 
to  his  advocftte^  shamefully  used  against  himself,  together 
with  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  had  been  terrified  by 
the  sight  of  the  torture,  or  actually  exposed  to  its  agonies, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned,  by  the 
majority  of  an  extraordinary  council,  held  for  the  purpose,  to 
suffer  death  by  the  axe.  -The  sentence  was  drawn  up  in 
writing,  and  the  members  of  the  council  were  called  upon  to 
sign  it.  The  Chancellor  de  THospital,  however,  and  one  of 
the  counsellors,  named  Du  Mortier,  anxious  to  save  die 
Prince,  required  time  for  consideration ;  and  the  Count  de 
Sancerre  (Louis  de  Beuil,)  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  affix 
his  signature  given  by  the  King  himself,  saying  boldly,  that 
he  would  lalher  die  than  subscribe  to  a  judgment  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.*  Whether  the  rest  of  the  council 
signed  the  sentence  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  President 
de  Thou  having  informed  his  son,  that  it  was  drawn  up,  but 
never  signed. 

Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution,  however, 
namely  the  10th  of  December,  the  will  of  the  Almighty, 
over-ruling  the  designs  of  man,  took  from  the  house  of  Guise 
the  great  stay  of  their  power,  and  frustrated  all  their  schemes 
against  the  Bourbon  family.  Of  a  weak  and  sickly  tempera- 
ment, the  young  King  of  France  had  long  shown  decreasing 
bodily  powers,  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1560,  he  was 
seized,  while  dressing,  with  a  fainting  fit,  from  which  he  was 
witii  difficulty  recovered.!  From  that  moment  his  decline  was 
rapid,  but  not  uninterrupted.  An  abscess  showed  itself  in  the 
ear;  and  the  pain  which  he  at  times  suffered  was  severe.  At 
other  times  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  convalesence ; 
and  the  court  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear  as  these 
changes  were  announced,  and  as  the  different  passions  of  the 
various  parties  impelled  them. 

The  Guises  eagerly  ui^ed  upon  the  Queen-mother,  the  ne- 

•  Le  Labouieur.  t  T>«nieL. 
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oeifiity  of  canying  into  execution  the  sentence  pronotinced 
upon  the  Prince  de  Conde  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  pressed  her  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  King  of  Na- 
rarre,  and  have  him  likewise  judged  and  condemned,  even 
by  a  more  summary  process  than  that  which  had  been  used 
for  the  destruction  of  his  brother.  Catherine,  however,  took 
counsel  with  the  Chancellor,  who  not  only  opposed  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  to  such  a  proceeding,  but  brought  forward 
the  sU*ongest  political  arguments,  to  confirm  the  Queen  in 
raising  up  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  by  reconciling  herself  with  the  Princes  of  the 
blood. 

The  words  placed  in  his  mouth  by  Aubjgtt^  are  very  re- 
markable, and  probably  express  what  he  really  uttered. 
"  Take  care,  madam,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  fears  by  which 
the  Guises  had  endeavored  to  drive  her  to  put  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  death — "  Take  care,  madam,  that  by  a  prepos- 
terous foresight,  you  do  not  raise  France  in  arms  against 
you,  for  putting  to  death  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  having 
also  the  rank  of  a  king,  seeing  the  great  peril  that  there  is  in 
executing  kings  even  upon  lawful  grounds.  What  can  they 
impute  to  him,  but  the  unhappy  fortimes  of  his  brother,  ex- 
cept the  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into  this 
place  ?  If  you  cast  him  unjustly  into  prison,  you  most  put 
him  to  death  unjustly,  for  you  would  be  very  long  in  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  a  prince  too  far  offended.  You  have 
the  power  of  keeping  the  balance  between  the  great  men  of 
the  court  and  of  making  them  struggle  as  to  who  shall  serve 
you  best,  having  a  knowledge  of  government  and  your  family 
full  of  kings.  Be  mistress  and  not  serf  of  your  bad  coun- 
sellors ;  and  be  sure  that  if  you  spill  your  kindred  blood,  ac- 
cording to  their  desire  or  their  wrath,  by  that  very  act  you 
sacrifice  your  crown  and  your  state." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Catherine's  own  views  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chancellor,  for  we  find  that  she  had 
always  kept  up  a  certain  degree  of  interoourse  with  the  King 
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of  Nayarre,  bj  mean*  of  tbe  Duchess  of  Moirtpefnsi«r,  ever 
since  the  arrest  of  his  brother  ;*  and  VielleTille,  attached  to 
her  own  household,  had  been  frequent  in  his  secret  visits  to 
the  Navarrese  prince,f  for  the  express  purpose,  we  are  told, 
of  maintaining  a  friendlj  feeling  between  him  and  his  royal 
mistress.  The  advice  of  De  THospital,  and  several  others 
of  ber  most  attached  friends,  led  to  still  further  advances  to- 
wards the  King  of  Navarre,  and  Catherine,  after  a  brief  hes- 
itation, during  which  the  anxiety  and  apprehensions  that  she 
felt,  drew  from  her  a  l^ter  flood  of  tears,  resolved  upon  taking 
tbe  decisive  step  of  visiting  the  King  of  Navarre  by  night  and 
in  secret.^  Bhe  was  conducted  to  his  apartments  by  tbe  young 
Dauphin  D'Auvergne,  son  of  her  friend  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier;  and  as  by  this  time  she  had  ascertained  that  no 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  the  recovery  of  Francis  II.,  she 
at.once  laid  the  foundation  of  a  negotiation  which  was  carried 
on  to  a  conclusion  in  several  subsequent  interviews. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  house  of  Guise  neither  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  approaching  death  of  the  King,  nor  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  in  which  they  stood  of  losing  entirely  the  sup- 
port of  the  Queen-mother.  They  had  shown  her  too  little 
respect  and  consideration,  during  the  pmod  of  their  power, 
to  hope  for  any  favor  at  her  hands ;  and,  when  they  discov- 
ered that  the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  Bourbon  prin- 
ces, which  they  had  endeavored  to  instil  into  her  mind,  had 
only  the  effect  of  leading  her  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
them,  they  determined  to  employ  the  same  means,  and  made 
secret  overtures  for  that  purpose  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6. 
His  reply  was  quite  of  the  same  character  with  the  whole  of 
his  demeanor  during  his  imprisonment.    **  There  is  no  better 

*  Davila. 

f  Memoiree  de  Tlelleville,  Ub.  viii.  cap.  16.   . 

^  Davila,  whose  father  was  long  one  of  her  personal  attendants,  gives 
like  account  adopted  in  the  text ;  but  Aubign6,  though  he  mentions  the 
aeciccy  of  the  interview,  says  that  the  King  of  Navarre  was  brought  to 
tlie  chamber  of  the  Queen. 
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mode  of  terminatiog  our  difierences,"  he  answered,  **  than  at 
the  pomt  of  the  lance." 

His  brother,  however,  proved  less  intractable;  and  the 
Queen-mother,  whose  character  had  not  been  justly  estimated 
by  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  still  maintained  their  interests 
from  political  motires,  without  retaining  any  real  regard  for 
either  of  l^e  two  brothers.  Hitherto  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  seeing  that  the  influence  of 
the  Guises  over  the  mind  of  her  son  was  established  on  a 
foundation  which  she  could  not  hope  to  shake,  had  contented 
herself  with  watching  the  proceedings  of  all  parties,  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  perfect  neutrality,  fayoring  the  Princes  of  Lor- 
raine only  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  maintain  her  own  posi- 
tion, and  often  without  actually  opposing  their  measures^ 
mitigating  the  ferocity  of  their  ambition  by  suggesting  scru- 
ples and  doubts  to  the  young  monarch.  But  with  the  ut- 
most skill  and  discernment,  she  had  made  herself  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  every  one  who  surrounded  her,  knew 
all  their  weaknesses,  and  serviceable  qualities,  and  collected 
for  herself  a  party,  not  equal  indeed  in  importance  to  either 
of  the  other  two  which  she  found  existing  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  but  which  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  either  of  the  others,  as  soon  as  the  habitual 
influence  of  the  house  of  Guise  over  the  mind  of  the  King, 
ceased  with  the  reigning  monarch's  life. 

Catherine  now  saw  clearly  that  the  opportunity  had  ar- 
rived for  taking  into  her  own  hands  a  greater  share  of  power ; 
and  that  so  long  as  she  could  nicely  balance  the  two  factions 
of  Bovbon  and  Lorraine,  during  a  long  minority,  the  sove- 
reign sway  must  rest  with  herself.  Thus  her  personal  am- 
bition required,  that,  though  she  aided  to  raise  the  Eling  of 
Navarre  and  his  brother  from  the  depressed  state  into  which 
they  had  been  cast,  and  to  deprive  the  house  of  Guise  of  a 
portion  of  the  power  it  had  usurped,  she  should  not  elevate 
the  one  too  high  nor  sink  the  other  too  low.  But  it  would 
be  doing  less  than  justice  to  this  extraordinary  woman,  did 
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we  not  allow  that  the  best  mterests  of  her  son  and  his  peo* 
pie,  required  exactly  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  and  there 
are  many  reasons  for  supposing,  that  tibe  welfare  of  the  state 
was,  at  this  time,  an  object  of  as  great  consideration  to  Cath- 
erine, as  her  own  adyancement  to  power. 

With  the  most  consummate  skill,  she  carried  on  her  ncgo- 
tuitions  with  the  King  of  Navarre ;  granted  a  large  part  of 
his  demands,  evaded  the  rest,  persuaded  him  that  she  would 
show  greater  favor  to  his  friends,  and  greater  coldness  to  his 
enemies  than  she  intended  to  display,  and  induced  him  to 
resign  his  claim  to  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  her 
second  son,  even  before  the  yotmg  King's  death.  She  prom- 
ised, in  return,  that  Anthony  of  Bourbon  should  command 
the  provinces  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  that 
Cond6,  and  all  the  prisoners  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
charges  against  him,  should  be  enlarged,  that  his  sentence 
should  be  annulled,  and  that  the  Prmces  of  the  blood  shoidd 
have  their  due  place  and  influence  in  the  council.  All  these 
points  were  openly  stipulated  and  agreed  to ;  and  the  Queen 
moreover  tmdertook  to  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
the  restoration  of  Upper  Navarre  to  the  husband  of.  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  though  she  well  knew  the  fact,  to  which  hope 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  the  negotia- 
tions woidd  prove  fruitless. 

Two  of  the  principal  demands  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
were,  that  the  followers  of  the  Protestant  religion  should 
have  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  the  Princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  should  be  stripped  of  all  authority  at  the 
court  of  France.*  To  the  first  of  these  conditions  Catherine 
had  no  power  to  accede,  without  the  consent  of  others ;  and 
the  second  was  repugnant  to  all  her  political  views ;  but  she 
contrived'  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  by  making  a  secret 
promise  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  from  the  trammels  of  which, 

*  Davila,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth,  details  all 
the  facts  connected  with  these  demands,  and  the  methods  that  the  Queen 
took  to  satisfy  the  King  of  Navarre  without  committing  herself. 
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she  trusted  to  aecident  and  her  own  skill,  to  dehrer  htr  a* 
some  future  period.  She  represented  to  him  the  necessity 
of  concealing  their  views  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  till 
they  had  conjointly  taken  possession  of  the  sovere^  power, 
when  they  could  bring  the  parliaments  to  adopt  their  meas- 
ures by  degrees ;  and  she  showed  him  that  it  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  attempt  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Guises  at 
once,  though  time  would  enable  her  to  depress  them  lower 
and  lower,  without  driving  them  to  resistance.  The  easy 
Prince  was  soon  persuaded  to  an  apparent  reconciliation  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  being  solemnly  assured  by  the  dyil^ 
King,  that  the  family  of  Lorraine  were  in  no  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  persecution  which  he  and  his  brothef  had  suf- 
fered. He  well  knew  the  monarch's  assertion  to  be  false ; 
and  yet  he  affected  to  believe  it ;  but  he  had  soon  reason  to 
perceive,  that  when  weak  men  join  with  more  crafty  persona 
in  an  attempt  to  deceive  others,  they  are  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  be  the  victims  of  one  party,  if  not  of  both.  The 
most  prudent  step  taken  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  through- 
out the  whole  negotiation,  was  that  of  refusing  to  conclude 
it  absolutely  before  the  arrival  of  the  Constable,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  messengers,  as  soon  as  the  King's  state  became 
desperate.  Without  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  that 
great  man,  a  party  only  headed  by  Anthony  of  Bourbon 
would  have  been  of  little  weight ;  but  with  the  cautious  ex- 
perience of  Montmorenci  to  direct  its  proceedings,  and  the 
activity,  vigor,  and  courage  of  Conde,  Coligni,  and  D'An- 
delot  to  carry  them  on,  the  faction  of  the  Princes  might  set 
the  house  of  Lorraine  at  defiance. 

Before  the  Constable  reached  Orleans,  Francis  II.  expired, 
on  the  fifth  of  December,  1560 ;  his  malady  having  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly  to  a  close,  that  rumors  of  his  death  having 
been  accelerated  by  poison  were  current  at  the  time,  and 
have  found  some  writers  to  countenance  them,  even  in  the 
present  day.  The  town  of  Orleans  instantly  became  divided 
between  the  two  great  factions ;  the  nobles,  the  states^  and 
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even  the  military,  took  part  with  the  Guises  or  the  Bourbons 
as  affection  or  interest  led,  and  each  party  watched  the  other 
with  jealous  suspicion,  ready  to  fly  to  arms  at  the  first  call 
of  its  leaders.  The  approach  of  Montmorenci  was  looked 
for  with  anxiety  by  all,  and  apprehension  by  m&ny ;  but 
Catherine,  whose  deep  insight  into  the  characters  of  men, 
was  the  chief  guide  of  her  policy,  had  already  dispatched  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lansac  to  meet  him,  with  all 
those  promises  and  expressions  of  confidence,  which  were 
best  calculated  to  win^  a  man,  who  had  always  (]^ired  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  grea^  stay  and  support  of  the  state. 
The  Queen,  by  her  messenger,  at  once  restored  to  Montmo- 
renci  all  fhe  functions  of  Constable ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  gates  of  Orleans,  he  found  the  guards  ready  to  receive 
his  commands  as  generalissimo. of  the  royal  farces.  Dismiss- 
ing them  at  once  from  the  armed  posts  that  they  held,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  ''  As  the  Queen  restores  me  to  my 
functions,  I  will  soon  take  care  that  the  'soldiers  shall  not 
have  the  trouble  of  mounting  guard  in  time  of  peace.*' 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  royal  residence,  and  on  seeing 
the  yoimg  King,  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  manifold 
thoughts  of  the  past.  He  showed  himself  moderate,  though 
firm,  in  his  dealings  with  the  opposite  faction ;  the  party  of 
the  Princes  gained  consistency  and  strength  from  his  pres- 
ence ;  the  arrangements  entered  into  between  the  Queen  and 
the  King  of  Navarre  were  confirmed  by  a  council  held  immedi- 
otely  after ;  and  Catherine  assumed  the  regency,  with  An- 
thony of  Bourbon  for  Lieutenant- General  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Montmorenci  in  commwid  of  the  royal  forces.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  was  suffered  to  retain  the  grand-mastership 
of  the  royal  household ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  department  of  finance.  The  only 
person  who  had  cause  to  complain  of  his  interests  not  being 
attended  to,  was  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  prison  several  days  after  the  death  of  Francis  II., 
and  was  only  liberated  on  condition  of  retiring  to  la  Fdre, 

roL.  I.  ^ 
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with  the  promise  that  he  should  be  speedily  justified  by  a 
decree  of  the  council  and  of  the  parliament. 

From  this  period,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  continued  to  exercise  greater  power  over  the  coimcils 
of  France  than  any  other  person,  leading  rather  than  ruling, 
guiding  rather  than  commanding.  She  was  at  this  time  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  her  age,  retaining  great  traces  of  that 
beauty  which  had  distinguished  her  in  youth,  tall,  well 
formed,  and  graceful,  with  a  countenance  full  of  intelligence 
and  variety.  Her  powers  of  enduring  fatigue  were  great, 
and  she  delighted  in  exercise  carried  even  to  excess.  Fond  of 
pleasures,  and  restrained  by  no  moral  principles,  she  sought 
enjoyment  without  scruple,  and  only  covered  her  licentious- 
ness with  a  thin  veil  of  grace  and  wit.  From  her  native 
country  she  brought  to  France  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and 
the  elegancies  of  life ;  but  amongst  the  small  courts  of  Italy 
she  had  received  that  education  in  a  cunning  and  deceitful 
policy,  which  affected  in  a  lamentable  manner  the  whole 
course  of  her  career.  Shrewd,  penetrating,  and  dexterous, 
she  displayed  neither  great  scope  of  intellect  nor  profundity 
of  thought.  She  was  always  ready  to  seize  and  to  employ 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  existing  difficulties,  or  obtain- 
ing an  immediate  object;  but  the  operations  of  her  mind 
were  always  confined  within  a  narrow  limit,  and  extended 
themselves  unwillingly  to  things  future  or  remote.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  her  mind  was  levity,  which  tends  to 
every  sort  of  vice  in  private  individuals,  and  to  all  shades  of 
crime  in  princes :  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  her  disregard  of 
moral  restraint,  and  her  indifference  to  human  suffering,  the 
narrowness  of  her  political  views,  the  frequent  changes  of 
her  plans,  her  insincerity  towards  her  friends,  even  when 
they  were  serving  her  zealously,  and  her  levity  towards  her 
enemies  whenever  the  struggle  with  them  was  absolutely 
over.  She  could  feel  nothing  deeply,  neither  love  nor  hate, 
remorse  nor  shame,  compassion  nor  rage.  When  she  slew, 
it  was  as  much  to  deliver  herself  from  a  difficulty,  as  when 
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she  flattered  and  seduced ;  and  it  was  her  habitual  inapti- 
tude to  receive  any  strong  impression  rather  than  an  inherent 
narrowness  of  intellect,  which  appears  to  have  prevented  her 
^m  forming  any  general  plan  of  action,  or  conceiving  any 
vast  design.  Her  chief  passion  wotdd  seem  to  have  been 
ambition,  but  even  that  was  greatly  affected  by  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt»  notwithstanding  the 
criminal  means  which  she  employed  to  retain  power,  whether 
it  was  very  violent  within  her ;  for  the  existence  of  strcmg 
passions  less  frequently  produces  great  excesses,  than  the 
want  of  just  principles.  Passion  injures  the  moral  sense  but 
in  few  points ;  levity  of  character  extinguishes  it  altogether. 
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BOOK  II. 

The  States-general  called  by  Francis  II.,  continued  to  sit 
for  six  weeks  after  his  death ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 
history  to  give  any  account  of  their  proceedings,  irhich 
ended  without  much  honor  to  themselves,  and  with  no  benefit 
to  the  nation. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1561,  an  amnesty  was  granted 
by  the  young  King  to  all  political  offenders,  except  the  actual 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise ;  and  the  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  the  Protectants  to  liberty  of  conscience  was 
delayed,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  second  assembly  of  the 
States,  appointed  to  take  place  in  May,  1561 ;  but  in  the 
meantime  an  edict  was  published  on  the  SOth  of  January, 
prohibiting  all  religious  disputations. 

In  the  month  of  February,  the  same  year,  the  Prince  de 
Conde  appeared  at  the  court  for  the  first  time  since  his  im- 
prisonment, and  on  the  following  morning  took  his  place  at 
the  council,  which  immediately  pronoimced  a  decree,  excul- 
pating him  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  it  had  formerly  de- 
clared him  guilty.  He  afterwards  presented  himself  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  also  proclaimed  his  innocence 
of  all  the  acts  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  thus, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  was  he  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned, sentenced  to  death  for  high  treason,  liberated,  and 
declared  guiltless  of  all  offence.  To  complete  this  extra- 
ordinary picture,  it  was  determined  to  effect  an  apparent  re- 
conciliation between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  his 
mortal  enemy ;  and  accordingly,  after  some  difficulty,  a  set 
form  of  explanation  was  drawn  up,  and  the  Prince  met  Guise 
before  the  whole  court  at  St.  Gennam.  The  Duke  then 
solemnly  assured  him  that  he  had  brought  no  charge  against 
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him,  and  that  he  was  in  no  degree  the  cause  of  hiis  imprison- 
ment. The  Prince,  without  affecting  to  believe  him,  replied, 
that  he  held  those  who  had  done  so,  to  be  "  wicked  and 
miserable ;"  and  Guise  rejoined,  "  S(^  do  I  also ;  but  that 
affects  me  not."  After  these  words  they  embraced,  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  spoken,  and  re- 
mained at  the  court  watching  the  moment  for  mntually  in- 
yjuring  each  other. 

The  year  1561  was  far  advanced  before  this  nominal  rec- 
onciliation took  place,  and  various  events  bad  occurred,  in 
the  meantime^  which  I  shall  briefly  notice,  before  I  proceed 
to  touch  upon  some  interesting  facts  mentioned  by  contem- 
poraries regarding  the  early  life  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  once 
more  brought  by  his  mother  to  the  court  of  France,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

The  coronation  of  the  young  King  was  solemnized  at 
Eheims,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
took  advantage  of  evei^  opportunity  to  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  same  honors  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in 
the  last  reign,  contested  successfully  with  the  Princes  of  the 
blood,  the  first  place  in  th^  ceremonies  which  accompanied 
the  consecration  of  the  monarch.  In  this  particular,  the 
Queen  favored  his  pretensions ;  and  a  still  more  severe  mor- 
tification was  inflicted  on  the  Protestant  party  in  the  month 
of  July,  by  an  edict,  which  restrained  them  in  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  although  it  left  the  con- 
sciences of  individuals  free  in  all  matters  of  faith.  This  law, 
however,  was  contradictory  to  itself  on  various  points ;  and 
loud  and  somewhat  outrageous  clamor  was  excited  against  it, 
which  caused  it  subsequently  to  be  superseded  by  another, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

To  counterbalance  this  act,  a  concession  was  made  to  the 
Reformers,  which  produced  very  different  results  from  those  * 
which  the  most  experienced  politicians  of  the  court  antici- 
pated.    The  Admiral  de  Coligni  and  other  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  faith,  eagerly  urgpd  upon  the  Queen- 
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mother,  tlie  necessity  of  pennitting  a  conference  to  take 
place  between  some  of  their  most  celebrated  divines  and  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  proposal  being  de- 
hated  in  the  comicil,  the  Cardinal  de  Toumon  raised  his 
voice  loudly  against  it,  alleging  various  good  and  various 
specious  reasons  for  avoiding  a  discussion  -which  could  only 
tend  to  shake  theibundations  of  the  established  religion,  by 
the  very  recognition  of  a  right  to  doubt  and  to  deny  the 
doctrines  of  Rome.  The  King  of  Navarre,  vacillating 
alike  in  policy  and  faith,  supported  the  proposal,  with 
Cond^  and  the  Admiral ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  many,  who 
did  not  remember  that  vanity  has  even  a  stronger  hold  of  the 
human  mind  than  policy,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  rather 
favored  the  idea  of  a  conference,  in  which  he  hoped  to  dis* 
play  the  eloquence  on  which  he  prided  himself.  With  his 
consent,  the  petition  of  the  Protestants  was  agreed  to;  the 
place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  Poissy ;  and  letters  of 
safe-conduct  were  forwarded  to  Theodore  Beza,  Vermeil, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  other  divines  of  the  Reformed  church. 
The  Pope  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  the  conference ;  and 
in  the  end  sent  a  legate,  together  with  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  James  Lainez,  to  watch  the  proceedings  and  endeavor 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  any  advantage  they  might  hope 
to  gain  by  the  assembly. 

We  need  not  pause  to  examine  closely  all  that  took  place 
in  the  conferences  which  ensued,  and  which  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  court  of  France,  accompanied  by  a  vast  number  of  car- 
dinals and  bisheps,  met  twelve  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Beza  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  led  the  discussion, 
the  one  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  other  on  that 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Both  displayed  great  eloquence 
and  high  powers  of  mind,  and  both  claimed  the  victory  in 
argument ;  but  though  the  simplicity,  force,  and  sincerity  of 
Beza  produced  a  great  effect  upon  many,  the  skill  of  the 
Cardinal,  in  bringing  into  prominent  light  the  difference  of 
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opinion  between  Calvinists  and  Luthenms,  on  the  article  of 
the  Eucharist,  shook  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  principal 
personages  present  in  the  Protestant  divines. 

The  conferences  terminated  without  any  direct  result ;  but 
the  French  reformers  gained  courage  and  vigor  firom  the  im- 
pulse given  to  their  exertions,  and  pressed  the  court  vehe-« 
mently  for  the  right  of  holding  their  religious  assemblies  in 
public. 

The' state  of  parties  at  the  French  court,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  IX.,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France ;  but  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, skilfully  taken  advantage  c^  by  the  house  of 
Ouise,  had,  before  the  end  of  the '  first  year  of  that  King's 
reign,  restored  the  preponderance  of  the  Roman  CathoKo 
party.  Of  the  leading  personages  who  sided  at  first  with 
the  Protestants,  one  was  only  bound  to  them  by  political  and 
family  attachments,  and  a  second  was  of  so  unstable  a  char- 
acter that  his  support  could  not  be  reasonably  counted  upon 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  Constable  de  Montmo- 
renci,  who,  though  now  advanced  in  years,  was  by  his  rank, 
his  services,  and  his  great  possessions,  the  only  person  com- 
petent to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
was  a  firm  and  zealous  Papist,  abhorring  all  innovation,  and 
only  restrained  from  actually  persecuting  the  Huguenots* 
by  the  strong  afifection  which  he  entertained  for  his  nephews 
of  the  house  of  Chatillon,  and  by  his  hatred  of  the  family  of 
Lorraine.  The  King  of  Navarre,  on  the  other  hand,  had  al- 
ways shown  himself  a  zealous  protector  of  the  Protestants, 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  name  of  Hoguenots  was  fint  given 
to  the  Protestants  of  France.  Innumerable  writers  have  given  as  many 
different  explanations  of  this  singular  appellation ;  some  8a3ring  that  it 
came  from  one  of  the  gates  of  Tours,  under  which  the  Pr6te0tants  used 
to  assemble,  some  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  teachers,  and  others 
from  a  small  piece  of  money.  Montluc,  however,  who  is  one  of  the  first 
to  mention  them  by  this  name,  acknowledges,  that  even  then  it  was  not 
known  whence  the  word  was  derived. — See  Commentaires  de  Montluc, 
liv.  y.    See  also  Mem.  4e  Castelnau. 
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although  he  had  not  actually  professed  himself  a  convert  to 
their  doctrines.  The  prudent  self-restraint  which  he  dis- 
played, in  this  respect,  was  generally  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wife,  who  feared  that  the  loss  of  their  territories 
would  ensue,  if  they  openly  avowed  their  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.*  By  every  other  consideration, 
however,  which  could  influence  a  wise  or  a  politic  man,  he 
was  bound  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religious  toleration,  being 
himself  imbued  with  principles  opposed  to  the  established 
church,  connected  by  the  nearest  ties  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  opposed,  in  the  fiercest  manner^  to  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 

Many  circumstances,  indeed,  rendered  it  as  likely,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  that  oil  and  water  should 
mix,  as  that  Montmorenci  and  the  King  of  Navarre  should 
go  over  to  the  faction  of  Lorraine ;  and  one  of  their  first  acts, 
after  the  government  had  been  settled,  was  to  threaten  to 
quit  the  court  and  to  cause  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  declare 
Anthony  of  Bourbon  regent,  unless  the  Guises  were  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Their  purpose 
was  frustrated  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who,  by  advice  of 
de  FHospital,  caused  the  King  to  lay  his  express  commands 
upon  Montmorenci  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  his  person. 
The  veteran  soldier  did  not  venture  to  disobey ;  and  the  rest 
of  his  party  followed  his  example.  But  very  shortly  after- 
wards, events  occurred  which  changed  entirely  the  posture 
of  affairs,  and  enlisted  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
Constable  on  the  side  of  his  ancient  enemies.  In  the  first 
place,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whether  from  conviction  or  pol- 
icy, showed  a  strong  inclination  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  Protestant  ministers  were  admitted  to  the 
court,  the  Catholic  churches  were  deserted,  the  dogmas  of 
Rome  were  openly  censured  and  assailed,  and  the  Constable 
clearly  perceived  that  the  principles  of  Calvin  were  daily 

•  Brantome. 
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gaining  ground.  The  Bishdp  of  Valence,*  we  are  assured, 
preached  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace  without  his  epis- 
copal dress,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  Montmorenci 
so  highly,  that  he  ordered  his  soldiers,  with  threats  of  even 
more  violent  conduct,  ''  to  pull  that  Protestant  minister  out 
of  ^he  pulpit,  "f  Another  passion,  almost  as  strong  as  relig- 
ious fanaticism,  was  soon  added  to  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Constable  to  make  common  cause  with  the  family  of 
Guise.  The  greatest  reproach  against  his  character  was  the 
avaricious  greediness  which  he  so  frequently  displayed  ;  and 
a  great  mistake,  committed  by  Coligni  and  Conde,  soon 
brought  this  overpowering  inducement  to  act  against  them- 
selves. 

At  the  death  of  Franciis  II.  the  finances  of  the  state  were 
in  the  most  lamentable  condition.  A  debt  of  forty-three 
millions  of  hvres  had  been  contracted  without  the  slightest 
apparent  means  either  of  discharging  the  principal  or  interest, 
or  of  meetiDg  the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  States-general,  wliich  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  at  Orleans,  a  new  assembly  was  convened  in  the 
month  of  May  following,  but  upon  a  more  limited  plan,  only 
three  persons  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  thirteen  provin- 
ces of  France:  one  to  represent  the  nobles,  another  the 
clergy,  and  another  the  commons  of  the  kingdom.  Either 
after  the  meeting  of  this  body  itself,  as  some  authors  assert,]; 
or  in  the  preparatory  assemblies  of  electors,  as  others  de- 
clare,§  it  was  suggested  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  finan- 
cial difiliculties  of  the  state,  that  all  those  persons,  who,  for 
well  nigh  half  a  century,, had  fattened  upon  the  favor  of 
Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  Francis  II.,  should  be  forced  to 
disgorge  the  immense  sums  of  which  they  had  drained  the 

*  He  was  brother  to  the  famous  Montluc,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  France,  but  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
bigoted  of  persecutors. 

f  Auvigny.  J  Davila,  fiv.  ii.   • 

§  Anqueti],  vol.  vi.  page  166. 
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countiy.  It  is  strongly  asserted  that  the  Admiral  de  Coligni 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde  were  the  authoi-s  of  this  proposal, 
and  that  they  were  animated  by  the  desire  of  stripping  the 
house  of  Guise  of  a  portion  of  its  vast  wealth.  Three  other 
persons,  however,  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  state,  were 
implicated  In  the  danger  of  confiscation,  which  threatened 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  These  were  Montmorenci,  the  friend 
of  Henry  II.,  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6,  that  monarch's  favorite, 
and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  mistress.  Each  of  these  person- 
ages had  accumulated  immense  riches  by  the  favor  of  their 
sovereign,  and  all  were  unwilling  to  refund  any  portion  of  that 
which  they  had  obtained. 

The  principal  movers  in  the  course  suggested,  had  always 
proposed  to  themselves,  to  shield  Montmorenci  from  the  re- 
sults which  they  intended  to  bring  upon  the  heads  of  others ; 
and  they  assured  him,  with  every  protestation  of  regard  and 
reverence,  that  he  should  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree. 
But  Montmorenci  w^  not  to  be  thus  satisfied.  He  felt  highly 
indignant  at  the  very  proposal ;  he  called  to  mind  the  ser- 
vices he  had  performed*  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  the  sums 
he  had  paid  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  various  members 
of  his  family ;  and  while  his  mind  was  in  this  state  of  irrita- 
tion two  other  persons,  equally  interested  with  himself,  ap- 
plied themselves  zealously  to  heal  his  differences  with  the 
house  of  Guise,  in  order  that  the  great  power  of  the  several 
parties,  thus  to  be  leagued  together,  might  frustrate  the 
attempt  from  which  they  had  all  so  much  to  fear.  Marshal 
St.  Andr6,  luxurious,  ostentatious,  brave,  skilful,  and  cun- 
ning, united  with  Diana  of  Poitiers,  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  Constable  the  highest  indignation  against  his  nephews, 
for  the  proposal  which  was  attributed  to  them,  and  to  move 
liim  by  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
At  the  same  time,  every  means  were  taken  to  soften  and  re- 
move his  enmity  towards  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  produce 
strict  co-operation  between  hioif^  and  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, for  the  purpose  of  resisting  strenuously,  -9iiy  attempt 
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to  strip  the  favorites  of  Henry  II.  of  their  wealth,  or  to  grant 
farther  concessions  to  the  Protestants  of  France. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  had  considerable  power  over  his 
mind,  was  supported  by  the  Duchess  of  Montmorenci,  who 
had  always  shown  herself  inimical  to  her  husband^s  nephews. 
The  efforts  of  both,  however,  might  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  influence  of  the  Constable's  eldest  son,  had  not  the  sud- 
den illness  of  a  wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
called  Marshal  Montmorenci  to  OhantiUy.  During  his 
absence,  the  representations  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Constable  bound  himself  forever  to  the 
interests  of  the^house  of  Guise.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up 
between  the  two  Dukes,  in  which  Marshal  St.  Andr^  waji 
admitted  to  share,  and  the  parties  to  it  thence  derived  the 
name  of  the  Triumvirate.* 

Such  a  powerful  accession  to  the  faction  of  Lorraine,  nat- 
urally alarmed  the  Queen-mother,  by  overthrowing  the  bal- 
ance which  she  had  endeavored  to  establish,  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  kingdom ;  and  she  saw  no  means  of  re- 
storing  the  equipoise,  but  by  casting  the  whole  weight  of  her 
authority  into  the  opposite  scale.  The  policy  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  however,  aided  l^y  the  shrewd  suggestions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  over-reached  even  the  artful  woman  to  whom 
they  were  opposed.  She  courted  the  King  of  Navarre 
eagerly,  indeed,  flattered  his  vanity,  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
and  appeared  to  conflde  in  his  judgment ;  but  she  had  not 
those  inducements  to  hold  out,  which  the  other  party  prof- 
fered without  the  slightest  intention  of  realizing;  and  her 
affected  dependence  upon  him,  was  not  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation to  the  vanity  of  that  vacillating  Prince,  foi*  the  too 
open  contempt  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Huguenot 
party.     Brantome  assures  us  that  the  Colloquy  of  Poi^sy,  by 

*  Immediately  after  this  league  was  formed,  the  Constable  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  bound  themselves  to  each  other  bj  oath,  and  took  the 
Communion  together. 
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displaying'  to  the  King  of  Nevarre  the  great  discrepancies 
which  existed  in  matters  of  faith  hetween  various  sects  in 
the  Protestant  church,  determined  hia  doubts,  and  fixed  him  in 
the  unvarying  dogmas  of  Rome.  But  we  find  so  many  other 
motives  suggested  for  abandoning  the  Huguenot  party,  and 
attaching  himself  to  the  Triumvicate,  that  we  can  scarcely 
admit  the  influence  of  religious  opinions,  in  a  man  who  had 
not  the  faculty  of  receiving  deep  convictions. 

Knowing  how  easily  he  was  persuaded  to  believe  anything 
that  he  hoped,  the  family  of  Ghiise  scrupled  not  to  entertain 
him  with  the  most  extravagant  and  even  contradictory  expec- 
tations. At  one  moment,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Papal  legate,  tbey  led  him  to  believe,  that  if  he  showed 
himself  zealously  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he 
might  obtain  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  and  exchange  the  jewelless  crown  of  Navarre  for 
the  richer  one  of  Scotland,  by  a  marriage  irith  the  beautiful 
Mary  Stuart.  At  another  .time  they  engaged  the  Spanish 
ambassador  io  enter  into  negotiations,  apparently  serious,  for 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,*  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  important  districts,  which  the 
Spanish  monarchs  had  dismembered  from  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  represent  to  him,  that  the 
young  King  of  France  and  his  brothers,  being  feeble  and 
sickly  of  constitution,  might  be  expected  ere  long  to  follow 
Francis  II.  to  the  grave,  when  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
France,  indisputable  in  themselves,  might  be  risked  by  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.f  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  in- 
quire which  of  all  these  inducements  proved  the  most  pow- 
erful with  the  King  of  Navarre.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
his  weak  mind  gave  way  before  the  artifices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  ;  and  after  considerable  doubt  and  hesitation, 
he  joined  himself  to  the  Triumvirate^  and  became,  for  the 

*  Bellefiyrests.    Darila,  dec.    Memfliies  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon, 
t  AuTigny. 
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short  remainder  of  bislife,  a  mere  tool  in  die  hands  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine. 

Apostasy  is  always  higot^d,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  now 
sought  eagerly  to  force  his  wife  to  enter  the  Roman  Cathc4ic 
churchy  and  to  shake  off  all  connection  with  the  Protestants. 
The  Colloquy  of  Poksy,  however,  had  produced  a  very  differ- 
ent effect  upon  her  loind  frem  that  which  it  is  said  to  have 
wrought  upon  her  husband.*  The  reasoning  of  Theodore 
Beza  seemed  to  her  perfectly  conclusive ;  and  her  grief,  we 
are  told,  was  poignant  at  sewg  her  husband  abandon  what 
she  considered  the  true  faithi  and  place  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  its  persecutors.  An  tffort  which  he  made,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  lo.61,  to  force  her  to  attend  the  mass,  decided 
her  conduct,  and  she  determined  to  retire  into  Beam,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  in  peace  the  ceremonies  of  her  own  re- 
ligion. 

The  Princess,  herself,  was  suffered  to  depart,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Catherine,  was  permitted  to  accom- 
pany her ;  but  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  and  thoie  with  whom 
he  was  now  alBed,  insistied  that  the  young  Prince  should  be 
left  behind,  to  be  educated  at  the  eourt  of  France.  The 
strong  tendency  towards  the  Protestant  faith  which  the  Queen- 
mother  showed  at  this  time,  rendered  the  sawSce  required 
pf  Jeanne  d'Albret  less  painful  to  her  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been ;  and  in  quitting  Paris,  she  left  her  son  under 
the  charge  of  a  learned  man,  named  La  Gaucherie,  himself 
firmly  attached  to  the  Beformed  religion.  About  this  period 
also,  or  a  little  later,  Victor  Cayet,  who  afterwards  became 
his  chronologer,  was  first  placed  in  attendance  upon  his  per- 
son, and  from  him  we  derive  some  of  the  most  interesting 
facts,  regarding  the  early  life  of  the  future  monarch. 

We  learn  that  he  was  at  this  time  a  very  lively,  quick  and 
beautiful  boy,  full  of  vigor  and  activity  of  mind  and  body,  apt 
to  receive  instruction.  And  giving  eveiy  promise  of  attaining 
^eat  proficiency  in  lettei*.f    La  Gaucherie  took  every  pains 

*  Brantome.    Benault  f  Memoires  du  Due  de  Neven. 
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to  render  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  agreeable  to 
him;  not  teaching  him  in  the  ordinary  method,  by  filling  his 
mind  with  long  and  laborious  rules,  difficult  to  remember,  and 
still  more  diffictdt  to  apply,  but  following  more  the  common 
course  by  which  we  acquire  our  maternal  language,  and  stor- 
ing his  mind  with  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  sentences^ 
which  the  Prince  afterwards  wrote  down  and  analyzed.*  The 
first  work  which  he  seems  to  have  translated  regularly  was 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  a  version  of  several  books  of  which 
was  seen  by  the  biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  in  his 
own  handwriting ;  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  was 
frequently  shown  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  court, 
where  mottoes  in  the  learned  languages  were  frequently  re- 
quired. 

It  is  customary  for  the  historians  and  eulogists  of  great 
men  to  point  out,  after  their  acts  have  rendered  them  famous, 
those  slight  indications  which  sometimes  in  youth  give  prom- 
ise of  future  eminence ;  and  thus,  we  are  told,  the  favorite 
motto  of  Henry,  in  his  boyhood,  was  ^5  »'««Sy  <}  dnodaPBiy,  to 
conquer,  or  to  die.  The  fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  remark, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  it  showed  the  boy's  aspirations 
for  military  glory,  as  because  his  frequent  use  of  this  sentence 
seems  to  have  created  some  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  who  forbade  his  masters  to  teach  him  such 
apophthegms  for  the  future,  saying  that  they  were  only  cal- 
culated to  render  him  obstinate. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Queen-mother  would  have  taken 
notice  of  such  a  sentence  on  the  lips  of  any  ordinary  child ; 
but  it  IS  evident,  not  only  from  the  accounts  of  those  biogra- 
phers, whose  works  were  composed  after  the  Prince  of  Beam 
had  risen  into  renown,  as  King  of  France,  but  by  letters  writ- 
ten while  he  was  yet  in  extreme  youth,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  whole  manner  and  demeimor,  which  impressed 
all  those  who  knew  him  with  a  conviction  of  his  future  great- 
ness.   We  shall  have  hereafter  to  cite  several  of  these  epis- 

*  Chronologie  Novenaire. 
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ties,  -wliich  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Prince  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years ;  but  before  that  time  he  had  undergone  a 
long  course  of  desultory  instruction.  At  one  period  his  edu« 
cation  was  carried  on  in  the  chateau  oi  Yincennes,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  a  year,  with  the  royal  children ;  and 
at  another,  we  find  him  studying  in  the  college  of  Navarre, 
together  with  the  Duke  of.  Anjou,  who  afterwards  become 
king,  imder  the  name  of  Henry  IIL,  and  with  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  against  whom  he  was  destined  to 
take  so  prominent  a  part  in  arms.  At  this  early  age,  how<* 
ever,  no  enmity  or  rivalry  was  apparent  between  the  three 
Princes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  use  the  words  of  the  me- 
moirs of  Nevers,  the  three  Henrys  had  the  same  affection  and 
the  same  pleasures,  and  always  displayed  for  one  another  so 
imcommon  a  degree  of  complaisance,  that  not  the  slightest 
dispute  took  place  between  them,  during  th«  whole  time  they 
were  at  the  college.  In  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  with  the  Prince  of  Beam  we  have  no  farther  infor- 
mation, and  only  know  that  he  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  to  translate  with  ease  all  the  best 
writers  of  Rome,  and  that  he  applied  himself,  though  appa- 
rently with  no  great  perseverance,  to  the  art  of  drawing,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of  talent,  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  or  his  biographer,*  having  seen  an  antique  vase 
which  he  had  sketched  in  pen  and  ink,  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  under  which  he  had  written,  Ojms  principis  otiosi. 

Henry  was  not  long  permitted  to  carry  on  his  studies  at 
the  college  of  Navarre,  though  Catherine  de  Medicis  con- 
tinued to  detain  him  for  some  years  at  the  court  of  France, 
as  a  sort  of  honorable  hostage  for  the  conduct  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  of  whose  genius  and  commanding  character  she 
lived  in  constant  apprehension.     Before  he  was  withdrawn 

*  It  does  not  appear  clear  to  me  whether  the  person  speaking,  in  the 
part  of  the  memoirs  of  Neyers  in  which  this  fact  is  mentioned,  be  JontH 
berviile  or  Nevers  himself.  I  am  indined,  however,  to  suppose  it  is  the 
former.    The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  many  other  passages. 
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froni  that  institution,  however,  rarions  events  of  importance 
took  place,  strongly  affecting  the  condition  of  France,  which 
I  must  now  proceed  to  detail. 

The  adhesion  of  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  party  of  the 
Triumvirate  alarmed  the  Queen-mother,  and  caused'  her  to 
throw  herself  completely  upon  the  Prince  de  Cond6  for  sup- 
port.   Her  principal  counsellors  at  this  time  were  the  famous 
Chancellor  de  I'Hospita],  and  Montluc,  hishop  of  Valence ; 
the  former,  one  of'  the  greatest  lawyers  and  most  upright 
magistrates  that  France  ever  produced  ;  the  latter,  a  prelate 
of  high  talents  and  great  skill,  who,  conscious  of  the  corrup- 
tions and  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  anxiously 
desirous  of  seeing  a  reformation  effected  therein,  without 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  whole  fabric.     Both  of  these 
distinguished  personages  were  suspected  by  the  Popish  party 
of  favoring  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  by  their  advice  a  new 
edict  was  issued  in  the  month  of  January,  1562,  by  which 
the  edict  of  July  was  virtually  overthrown,  and  full  liberty 
of  conscience  granted  to  the  followers  of  the  Reformed 
Church.     The  principal  regulations  contained  in  this  famous 
decree  were  as  follows  :  that  all  Protestant  bodies,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  any  Roman  Catholic  churches,  should 
immediately  restore  them  to  the  ecclesiastics  whom  they  had 
ejected ;  that  the  Protestants  should  abstain  from  the  de- 
molition of  crosses  and  images,  and  all  other  scandalous  and 
seditious  acts,  which  they  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
commit ;  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  hold  their  assem- 
blies in  the  interior  of  towns,  but  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted, for  the  purposes  of  preaching  and  prayer,  to  assem- 
ble where  they  pleased  without  the  walls,  unmolested.    They 
were,  however,  strictly  forbidden  to  appear  in  these  assem- 
blies with  any  other  than  the  ordinary  arms  of  sword  and 
dagger,  carried  by  all  gentlemen  in  those  days  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  strict  injunctions  were  laid  upon  all  the  royal  offi- 
cers, to  protect  the  Huguenots  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  to  punish  severely  those,  of  either  of  the 
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two  religious  parties,  who  should  attempt  to  injure  or  dis- 
turb the  other.    The  organization  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion, as  a  military  body,  was  also  strictly  forbidden ;  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  directed,  for 
very  obvious  reasons,  to  observe,  in  cases  of  marriage,  the 
existing  laws  regarding  consanguinity.      Ihey  were  also 
called  upon  to  swear  that  they  would  obey  the  edict,  and 
that  they  would  not  preach  anything  contrary  to  the  pure 
word  of  God)  as  expressed  in  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Several 
regulations  were  added  to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the 
law,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  hostile  collision  between 
the  followers  of  the  two  religions.*     This  famous  edict  of 
January,  was  decided  upon  by  a  body  of  deputies  from  all 
the  parliaments  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  St.  Germain  on 
the  seventeenth  of  January,  1562,  and  solenmly  announced 
in  the  following  month ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  consented  to  register  it ;  and  even 
then  that  body  attached  to  the  decree,  a  note,  which  virtu- 
ally formed  a  protest  against  it.     The  name  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  appears  in  the  preamble,  as  one  of  those  by  whose 
advice  it  was  given ;   but  the  Constable  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  were  not.  present  at  the  deliberations,  Guise  having 
quitted  the  court  of  France  in  apparent  indignation  at  the 
favor  shown  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  Constable  refusing  to  attend  at  a  conference,  the  object 
of  which  he  did  not  approve.f 

Guise,  however,  was  not  inactive,  although  he  seemed  to 
be  merely  amusing  himself  with  the  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  now  secured  the  support  of  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  King's  council ;  popular  favor  had 
long  been  his ;  and  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  he  had  insured  the  zealous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  All  the  astute 
energies  of  the  Papal  court,  were  in  busy  operations  to 

*  Aabign6,  lib.  H.  f  Aurigoy,  tome  z  and  xL 
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second  his  schemes ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  amhassa* 
dor,  who  had  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  French  poli- 
tics ever  since  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  were  occupied  in 
watching  the  movements  of  his  enemies,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  accident  to  advance  his  interests.     Knowing, 
however,  that  arrayed  against  him,  were  to  he  found,  the 
cunning  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  wisdom  and  skill  of 
Coligni,  the  fire  and  genius  of  Conde,  and  the  vigor  and  per- 
severance of  D'Andelot,  with  a  large  body  of  men  ready  at 
any  moment  to  die  in  defence  of  their  rehgious  faith,  and 
.eager  to  destroy  their  oppressors,  he  endeavored  to  give 
overpowering  preponderance  to  his  own  party,  by  the  trea- 
sonable and  unjustifiable  act  of  negotiating  with  a  foreign 
power,  even  in  a  time  of  internal  peace,  for  armed  assistance 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  himself  to  that  exuberant  degree  of 
anthority  which  was  always  the  object  of  his  ambition.    How 
long  the  negotiations  had  been  going  on,  or  how  far  they 
were  carried,  will  probably  never  be  known ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  Duke's  emissaries  was  stopped  by  order 
of  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  on  his  way  back  from  Spain,  dis- 
guised as  a  pilgrim,  and  that  in  a  hollow  staff,  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  were  found  dispatches   from  Philip  II., 
which  clearly  implicated  the  Duke,  of  Guise  in  acts  which 
amounted  to  nothing  short  of  high  treason.* 

Yanous  other  proofs  of  the  Duke's  negotiations  with  for- 
eigners, are  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
Princes ;  but,  instead  of  boldly  accusing  their  enemies  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  which  they  were  carrying  on,  the  party 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde  had  recourse  to  similar  acts,  and  en- 
tertained a  correspondence,  with  the  Reformers  of  Germany, 
in  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  case  of  need.  This  was  not 
the  only  error  committed  by  the  French  Huguenots.  Elated 
by  the  CoUoquy  of  Poissy,  by  the  favor  of  the  court,  and  by 
a  letter  which  the  Queen-mother  ventured  to  write  to  the 
Pope,  demanding,  in  terms  in  no  degree  ambiguous,  the  ref- 

*  Vie  de  Coligni. 
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omitttion  of  the  principal  abnseB  in  the  church  which  had 
been  so  loudly  denounced  by  the  disciples  of  Calyin  and 
Luther,  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  party  assumed  a  high 
and  authoritative  tone,  and  the  inferior  Protestants  did  not 
scruple  to  irritate  the  Popish  population  by  acts  of  intempe- 
rate violence.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  December,  1561,  the 
church  of  St.  Medard,  with  the  Romish  priests  and  congre- 
gation which  it  contained,  was  tumultuously  invaded  by  a 
party  of  Calvinists  from  a  neighboring  conventicle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ringing  of  the  vesper  bell  during  the  sermon 
of  one  of  their  ministers.  It  is  alleged  that  some  distinct 
insult  was  offered  by  the  officers  of  the  church  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Huguenot  congregation,  who  begged  them  to 
desist ;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  provocation,  sufficient  even  to 
paDiate  the  conduct  of  the  Protestants,  was  given,  before 
they  rushed  into  the  church,  and  conmiitted  some  of  the  most 
scandalous  outrages  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  Paris. 
Several  persons  were  killed  and  many  others  wounded,  so 
that  justice  could  not  overlook  the  crime  committed,  and 
several  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  executed. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not  fail  to  display 
as  furious  a  spirit ;  and,  besides  much  bloodshed  which  took 
place  in  several  parts  of  France,  the  Popish  preachers  scru- 
pled not  to  inculcate  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  affecting 
the  crown  itself.  One  of  these  personages,  of  the  name  of 
Tanquerel,  sustained  in  public  that  the  Pope  had  a  right  to 
depose  heretic  princes ;  and,,  although  he  was  prosecuted 
for  his  audacity,  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  party  turned 
aside  from  his  head  the  punishment  he  merited. 

During  January  and  February,  it  became  evident  to  all 
men,  that  the  struggle  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
state  must  soon  come  to  the  decision  of  arms ;  and,  while 
the  court,  now  ruled  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  the  Ad- 
miral de  Coligni,  retired  to  Monceaux  in  Brie,  the  Prince, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
probably  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Queen-mother,  re- 
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maiaed  in  Paris,  endeayoring  to  strengthen  the  Hngnenoi 
party  in  the  capital.*  D'Andelot,  and  others  attached  to 
Cond6,  we  are  assured  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  proceeded; 
in  manifest  violation  of  the  edict  of  January,  to  raise  c<Misid- 
erable  bodies  of  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  neighboring 
country ;  till  at  length  the  King  of  Navarre,  alarmed  at  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  Protestants,  and  unequal  to  support 
the  weight  of  great  afifairs,  dispatched  messengers  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise  at  Joinville,  beseeching  him  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Paris,  and  aid  in  ejecting  his  brother  from  the 
capital. 

The  Protestant  writers,  on  the  contrary,  assure  us  most 
solemnly  that  the  leaders^  pf  their  party  had  not  yet  taken 
arms,  and  were  most  reluctant  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
measure ;  so  that,  even  after  the  whole  face  of  the  coimtry 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  it  required  the 
strongest  persuasions  and  entreaties  to  induce  Coligni  to  draw 
the  sword.  They  also  assert  that  the  object  for  which  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  called  to  Paris,  was  simply  to  annul  the 
edict  of  January,  and  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  tol- 
eration which  Utiey  enjoyed.f  .  Itis  scarcely  possible  to  ^irrive 
at  the  exact  truth,  in  a  matter  where  the  most  violent  party 
spirit  is  busy  on  all  sides  to  distort  the  facts ;  but  certainly 
the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which  are  reported  by  both 
Huguenot  and  Papistical  writers  with  very  littFe  variation, 
would  seem  to  show  that  his  party  entertained  the  determi- 
nation of  compelling  the  council,  by  force,  to  recall  the  de- 
cree in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  After  the  massacre  of 
Yassi,  which  we  are  about  to  speak  of,  he  is  said  to  have  laid 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaiming  :  "  Patience ! 
This  shall  rescind  that  detestable  edict."^ 

*  Some  writers  assert  that  Cond^  did  not  enter  Paris  till  after  Guise 
had  arrived.  '    t  Aubigne. 

"^  Some  writers  place  this  speech  before  the  massacre  of  Vassi ;  but 
as  I  only  receive  it  as  an  indication  of  the  Duke's  views  and  feelings, 
the  question  of  when  it  was  spoken  is  of  no  great  importance. 
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When  the  messenger  of  the  King  of  Navarre  reached  the 
Duke  of  Guise  at  Joinville,  that  Prince  had  just  returned  from 
a  conference  with  some  of  the  German  leaders  at  Saveme, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  express  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  the  cause  of  the  French  Protestants ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  movements  at  this  time  display  a  calm  and  sys- 
tematic course,  towards  the  re^attainment  of  that  supreme 
authority  in  France,  which  he  had.  possessed  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  II.,  raising  high  our  opinion  of  his  political  skill, 
hut  leaving  no  possible  doubt  of  his  purposes,  or  his  motives. 
No  sooner  did  he  learn  the  state  of  Paris,  and  the  Eling  of 
Navarre's  desire  for  his  presence,  than  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinal,  his  brother,*  a  consider- 
able body  of  gentlemen  attached  to  his  household,  and  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  his  right  to  retain  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  and  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  Lieutenant-gen- 
eralcy  of  the  kingdom,  does  not  appear,  he  set  out  for  the 
capital,  passing  by  the  small  town  of  Vassi  on  his  way. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  as  the  multitude  of  valets 
and  attendants,  with  which  the  Duke  marched,  entered  the 
town,  a  Protestant  assembly  was  descried,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  of  people.  The  servants  ran  up  to  hear  the 
preaching,  in  a  manner  which  even  the  Roman  Catholics  ad- 
mit to  have  been  tumultuous  and  disorderly.  Little  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  went  with  feelings  of  contempt  and 
hatred,  and  that  they  proceeded  to  insult,  though,  perhaps, 
not  to  injury.  The  Protestants  repelled  them  with  a  shower 
of  stones ;  the  Duke's  attendants  then  took  to  arms,  and  the 
Duke  cast  himself  into  the  crowd,  in  order,  we  are  assured, 
to  restore  peace.  In  the  attempt,  however,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  face  by  a  stone ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  of  their  leader,  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
lost  all  further  restraint.  The  Cardinal  then  ordered  Mon- 
sieur de  Brosse,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  to  charge; 

*  DaTila.  Aubign^.  The  Journal  de  Braslart  states,  that  when  he 
entered  Pazis,  Goiae  wm  aecompanied  by  at  least  three  thousand  horse. 
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and  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  unarmed  ProteBtants  ensued, 
in  which,  accarding  to  the  statement  of  Aubign6,  three  hun- 
dred persons  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.* 

The  Duke,  whose  wound  was  trifling,  punned  his  way ; 
and  the  news  of  this  Uoody  act,  which  preceded  him,  only 
caused  him  to  be  received  in  Paris  with  the  greater  honor 
and  distinction.  All  sorts  of  applause  were  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  this  deed,  which  it  is  prob^ 
able  he  did  not  intend  to  commit :  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  members  of  the  University  went  out  to  meet  him ;  the 
people  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  and  twenty- 
nine  towns  in  France  took  example  by  what  had  occurred  at 
Yassi,  and  murdered  in  crowds  the  unfortunate  followers  oi 
the  Reformation.  Every  barbarity  was  added  that  supersti- 
tious fanaticism  could  su^^est,  and  we  are  even  assured  that 
the  infant  children  of  the  slaughtered  Protestants  were  sold 
at  Tours  and  other  places  for  a  crown.f 

A  cry  for  redress  rose  up  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  minister  of  the  name  of  Franeourt,  and  Theodore  Beza, 
were  sent  to  the  court,  as  deputies,  to  represent  with  all  the 
powers  of  their  eloquence  the  iniquities  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  to  demand  security  for  the  future,  if  not  ven- 
geance for  the  past.  The  council  of  Charles  IX.  did  not 
venture  to  justify  the  barbarous  acts  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, but  the  King  of  Navarre  took  upon  himself  that  odious 
task,  and,  with  the  true  zeal  of  apostasy,  put  himself  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors.  Beza  crushed  the  weak 
Prince  under  reproaches,  but  was  forced  to  retire  without  any 
satisfaction.  In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
became  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  aspect  assumed  by  the 
Huguenots.  The  Princes  assembled  in  Paris  affected  to  dis- 
countenance the  butcheries  that  were  daily  committed,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  forced  Conde,  by  their  superior  power, 

•  Davila  only  admits  the  liumbcr  to  have  been  sixty,  and  BelleibreBts 
qvieUy  panes  over  the  event  with  the  woids  "  Si  fbrent  ib  estcfflex  gen- 
timeni."— Mm.  de  Condi,  torn.  3.  f  Aiibign£,  fib.  iiL 
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to  eTBQuate  the  capital ;  and  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  if  going  to  battle,  issued  forth 
into  the  suburbs,  pulled  down  the  meeting  houses  of  the 
Protestants,  burning  the  seats  and  the  pulpits  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.* 

The  Queen-mother,  terrified  at  the  ascendency  of  the  house 
of  Guke,  and  probably  not  ignorant  that  language  was  held 
by  the  Triumvirate  in  regard  to  herself,  of  a  disrespectful 
and  menacing  character,  took  alarm  for  her  own  life  and  lib- 
erty, and  for  the  throne  of  her  son.  She  knew  the  overpow^ 
ering- ambition  of  the  Didce  of  Guise,  the  weakness  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  bigotry  of  the  Constable,  and  she.  saw 
no  resource  but  to  cast  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  to  put  the  King  at  thdr  head,  and  to  counterbalance 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Guises,  in  having  the  religion 
of  the  majority  upon  their  side,  by  exciting  the  general  loy- 
alty of  the  French  people  in  defence  of  their  monarch.  That 
this  plan  would  have  succeeded,  if  she  had  been  eiuibled  to 
put  it  in  execution,  few  can  doubt.  Many  of  the  most  zealous 
Boman  Catholics  would  have  sacrificed  their  zeal  for  their 
religion,  rather  than  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  attachment  to  the 
throne  which  at  that  time  existed  in  France.  The  energies 
of  others  would  have  been  paralyzed  bj^the  prospect  of  fight- 
ing against  their  King;  Montmorenci,  himself,  would  not 
have  ventured  to  draw  the  sword  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  would  probably  have  seen 
himself  abandoned  by  some,  a|id  only  timidly  supported  by 
others.  But  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  the  only  instance 
of  tardy  caution  that  the  Prince  de  Cond6  was  ever  known 
to  display,  frustrated  this  well-conceived  plan. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  de  Medicis  heard  of  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  into  Paris,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Triumvirate,  she  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  beseeching  him  **  to  hasten  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  mother  and  her  child.'^f     She  wrote  letter  after 

*  BcUeforests.  ^  Brantom^. 
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letter  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  entreating  them  to  send  aid  to 
the  Protestants  of  France  ;*  and  in  the  course  of  ihe  events 
which  followed,  during  the  next  three  or  four  days,  she  sent 
no  less  than  seven  epistles  to  Cond^,f  hegging  him  to  come 
to  her  aid  without  a  moment's  delay.  At  the  same  time,  she 
retired  from  Monceaux  to  Fontainebleau,  in  order  to  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction. 

In  the  meanwhile  Cond6  had  dispatched  messengers  to 
D'Andelot,  Coligni,  and  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  requiring  their  immediate  presence,  with  all  the 
troops  they  could  collect ;  but,  in  retiring  from  Paris,  instead 
of  keeping  as  near  the  Queen  as  possible,  and  directing  the 
advance  of  the  Huguenot  troops  towards  a  spot  whence  they 
could  give  succor  to  Catherine  without  loss  of  time,  he  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Meaux,  a  small  town  upon  the  Mame,  and 
thence  to  his  castle  of  la  Ferte,  still  farther  up  the  same  river. 
What  was  his  motive  is  very  difficult  to  discover,  for  we  find 
that  about  this  time  D'Andelot  and  the  Admiral,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  Protestant  leaders,  were  collected  at  Chatillon  sur 
Loing,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  Fontainebleau-t  Time  was 
thus  lost  which  could  never  be  regained ;  and  though  a  small 
body  of  troops  would  have  been  sufficient  to  escort  the  court 
to  a  place  of  safety,  Cond6  waited  to  collect  an  army,  when- 
every  hour  was  worth  a  thousand  men. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  more  active,  and  his  party  was  in 
a  better  state  of  preparation.  Either  discovering  or  divining 
the  intentions  of  the  Queen,  he  took  council  with  Montmo- 
renci  and  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  in  force  to  Fontainebleau,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  young  King  and  his  brothers  to  Paris.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  three  leaders  at  the  palace,  Catherine,  though 
terrified,  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  She  remon- 
strated, she  argued,  she  endeavored  to  gain  time  ;  she  even 
persuaded  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  first  sent  to  an- 

*  Memoirs  de  Tavannes,  page  349. 

t  Hemoin  de  Condi,  tome  iii,  page  313.       %  Aubign6. 
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nounce  to  her  the  determination  which  had  been  taken  of 
removing  the  King  to  Paris,  that  there  was  both  indecency 
and  danger  in  the  proceeding  to  which  he  had  lent  himself. 
But  the  bold  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  stem 
determination  of  Montmorenci,  frustrated  her  arts,  and  over- 
ruled the  weakness  of  their  companion.  She  was  informed 
b^  those  who  were  l^ow  the  dictators  of  her  fate,  that  not  an 
hour's  delay  would  be  granted  to  her,  and  that  she  must  de- 
cide at  once,  either  upon  seeing  her  children  removed  from 
her  care,  or  upon  accon^panying  them  to  Paris. 

As  Catherine  always  acted  from  expediency,  and  allowed 
conviction  to  have  little  influence  in  her  conduct,  she  sub- 
mitted at  once  to  necessity ;  and,  though  she  remonstrated 
loudly  against  the  violence  employed,  she  professed  her  strong 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  only  objected 
to  its  standard  being  raised  as  the  ensign  of  civil  war.  She 
agreed  to  accompany  the  Triumvirate  to  Paris ;  and  before 
her  decision  was  formed,  the  baggage  of  the  royal  household 
was  packed  up  and  on  the  way.  She  was  then  forced  to  fol- 
low with  her  children  in  the  train  of  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the 
young  King  weeping  in  her  anns,  and  the  Queen  herself 
shedding  tears  from  time  to  time,,  plainly  indicating  her  in- 
dignation at  the  conduct  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  her  grief 
at  seeing  all  her  expectations  frustrated.  She  foimd  the  op- 
portunity^ however,  before  she  was  forced  from  Fontainebleau, 
of  writing  once  more  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  giving  him  notice 
that  she  and  the  King  had  been  forcibly  seized  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  the  adverse  party,  and  were,  in  fact,  captives  in 
their  hands  ;*  and  she  thus  gave  him  direct  encouragement 
to  oppose  the  Triumvirate  in  arms.  Her  whole  conduct  on 
the  road  told  the  same  tale  to  those  who  saw  her ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  having  obtained  his  object,  scoffed  alike  at 
her  tears  and  remonstrances,  merely  observing,  that  "  an  ad- 
vantage, whether  it  is  won  by  love  or  by  force,  is  not  the  lew 
an  advantage.'' 


VOL.   I.  8 
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In  the  meantime,  Cond6,  having  been  joified  by  a  number 
of  his  friends  and  supporters,  was  advancing  upon  Fontaine- 
bleau  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse  ;  and  the  first  news 
he  seems  to  have  had  of  the  movements  of  his  enemies  was 
given  him  by  the  Queen's  letter,  which  he  received  in  the 
midst  of  his  march.  Suddenly  drawing  up  his  horse,  he  re- 
mained for  a  moment  or  two  in  consternation ;  but  on  the 
Admiral,  who  was  at  some  distance  behind,  coming  up,  the 
Prince  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  "  We  are  now  so  far  in  the 
water  that  we  must  drink  or  be  drowned." 

After  a  short  consultation  it  was  determined  to  gain  the 
town  of  Orleans,  and  make  it  the  Place  d'armes  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party.  D'Andelot  had  instructions  to  hurry  thither, 
and  render  himself  master  of  the  town ;  and  the  only  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  Prince  himself  seemed  to  be  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Seine.  Marching  boldly  up  to  the  walls 
of  Paris,  however,  he  threatened  the  capital  itself,  and  by 
this  daring  manoeuvre  gained  command  of  the  bridge  of  St. 
Cloud,  which  was  willingly  granted  to  him  by  the  terrified 
Parisians. 

The  party  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  making  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Queen-mother,  in  negotiating  with  the  Prince 
during  a  short  halt  at  Angerville,  now  endeavored  to  delay 
Cond^  on  the  march,  while  troops  were  secretly  introduced 
into  Orleans  to  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  D'Andelot,  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  gate  of  St.  John.  But  the  Prince 
having  received  intelligence  that  his  friend,  with  only  three 
hundred  men,  was  actually  engaged  with  a  superior  en^my 
in  the  streets  of  Orleans,  and  that  the  numerous  Huguenots 
in  the  place  dared  not  show  themselves  in  arms  on  account 
of  the  Catholic  forces  which  were  flocking  up  every  hour, 
cast  away  all  other  considerations,  and  putting  his  cavalry 
into  a  gallop,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  combat  just  in  time  to 
save  D'Andelot  from  defeat.  The  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  soon  driven  out,  the  Huguenots  appeared  in  mul- 
titudes ;  and  Conde  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  city, 
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publishing  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  announced  that  he 
had  taken  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  King  and  the 
Queen-mother,  who  were  captives  in  the  bands  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine. 

We  are  told  by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  that  the  reply  of 
the  family  of  Guise  to  the  accusations  of  the  Protestant  party 
was  very  simple.  It  certainly  was  so,  if  that  which  is  grossly 
false  can  deserve  the  name  of  simplicity  ;  for  it  is  as  clearly 
proved,  as  the  most  undoubted  fact  of  history,  that  Cathe- 
rince  and  her  son  had  been  carried  to  Paris  against  their  will, 
and  were  at  that  moment  as  much  under  restraint  as  if  they 
had  been  in  the  Bastille:  Yet  the  Duke  of  Guise  and'  his 
companions  issued  an  edict  in  the  King's  name,  declaring 
them  to  be  perfectly  free. 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  the  stroke  by  which  the 
Triumvirate  possessed  themselves  of  the  persons  of  the 
young  King  and  Queen-mother,  from  some  cause,  of  which 
we  are  not  aware,  doubt  and  irresolution  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  councils  of  that  party,  from  the  moment 
of  the  seizure  of  Orleans  by  the  Prince  de  Conde.  It  is 
probable  that  the  very  different  motives  and  interests  of  the 
persons  combined  unnaturally  together  in  the  faction  which 
held  the  King  in  their  hands,  had  some  effect  in  producing 
this  vacillation ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  skill  and  cun- 
ning of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  supported  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chancellor  de  I'Hospital,  'were  exerted  strenuously  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  greatest  evil  that  can  afflict  the  body 
politic.  The  opinion  of  de  THospital,  however,  was  over- 
ruled in  almost  all  instances,  and  had  merely  the  effect  of 
making  the  leaders  hesitate,  and  drawing  their  anger  and 
hatred  upon  himself. 

The  Prince  de  Conde,  in  the  meantime,  published  mani- 
festo after  manifesto,  wrote  letters  to  all  the  principal  towns 
and  parliaments  of  France,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  most  of 
the  Princes  of  Germany,  formed  a  council  for  himself  in 
Orleans,  and,  by  a  well-conducted  series  of  operations,  drew 
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an  immense  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  into  his 
party.  He  likewise  got  possession  of  Rouen,  Dieppe  and 
Havre,  Blois,  Poitiers,  Tours,  Vendome,  Valence,  and  Lyons. 
A  number  of  other  towns,  though  they  did  not  entirely  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  were  divided  between 
them  and  the  Papists ;  in  some  instances  the  citadels  being 
possessed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  city  by  the  Prot- 
estants, and  in  others  the  reverse ;  while  an  immense  num- 
ber of  fortified  houses  and.  villages,  scattered  all  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Reformers. 

Money  was  wanting  on  both  parts ;  for,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  the  finances  of  the  state  were  at  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  the  private  fortune  of  the  Huguenot 
nobles,  though  they  all  contributed  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  was  but  a  feeble  resource  in  carrying  on  the  great 
operations  of  a  war.  Conde,  however,  had  recourse  to  means 
for  supplying  funds  which  but  exasperated  the  hatred  of  the 
Papists,  seizing  upon  all  the  money  contained  in  the  treasury 
of  the  churches,  and  taking  possession  of  the  plate,  and 
images  of  gold  and  silver,  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  richly  endowed,  for  the 
purpose  of  coining  money.  In  many  of  the  towns  which 
had  been  taken,  large  stores  of  ammunition,  cannon,  and 
other  weapons  of  war  were  foimd,  and  brought  to  Orleans ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  Huguenots  were  prepared  4o  commence 
the  campaign  at  an  earlier  period  than  their  opponents. 

It  must  be  remarked,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  the  war  that  ensued,  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  military  movements,  negotiations  were  going  on,  and 
truces  were  granted  every  day.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  unwillingness  of  the  Huguenot  party  to  strike  the 
first  blow,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  friends  contrived  to 
gain  time,  by  means  of  specious  ofiers,  while  a  general  sum- 
mons to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  France, 
brought  daily  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  the  Triumvirate. 

At  length  both  parties  took  the  field;  the  royal  troops 
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under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Nsyarre,  amoonting 
to  four  thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot;  the  Prot- 
estant armj  led  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  ihe  Admiral, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  six  thousand  in- 
fantry. The  Huguenot  leaders,  however,  fixed  themselves  in 
a  strong  position,  four  leagues  from  Orleans,  which  town  was 
menaced  by  the  royal  forces,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  hesi- 
tated to  attack  them.  '  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Queen- 
mother  was  brought  to  the  Roman  Catholic  camp ;  and  an 
interview  took  place  between  her  and  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
half  way  between  the  two  armies.  The  particulars  of  the 
conference  are  so  differently  reported  by  the  historians  of 
the  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  re- 
garding them.  All  that  we  really  know,  is,  that  after  some 
angry  speeches  on  both  sides,  the  conversation  terminated  by 
a  jest.  The  Queen,  looking  at  the  followers  of  the  Prince, 
whose  arms  were  covered  with  white  cassocks,  observed, 
"Your  people  are  millers,  my  good  cousin."  "That  is  to 
drive  your  asses,  madam,"  replied  Cond^;  and  thus  they 
parted :  but  as  a  number  of  friends  and  relations  ranged  on 
opposite  sides,  there  met,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time,  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  gentlemen,  who  had  accompanied  ihe  Queen 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  separated  from  each  other  with 
tears  in  their  eyes. 

Each  fisu^tion  now  denounced  the  other  in  the  most  violent 
terms.  Cond6  still  insisted  that  the  King  and  the  Queen 
were  held  prisoners  by  the  Triumvirate,*  the  members  of 
which,  he  declared,  were  animated  alone  by  views  of  am- 
bition and  self-interest,  and  by  no  zeal  for  religion,  or  for  the 
good  of  ihe  state.  He  recited  in  his  manifestoes  the  mas- 
sacres which  had  been  committed  by  them  or  their  partisans ; 
he  pointed  out  that  all  their  edicts  and  proclamations  were 
dictated  by  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the  Spanish  ambassador ; ' 
he  asserted  that  they  had  threatened  to  exile  the  Queen,  or 
to  put  her  to  death  ;  and  he  demanded  as  the  condition  of 

*  Castelnau,  tome  i.  lir.  iii. 
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his  immediate  submission,  that  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Con- 
stable^  and  Marshal  St.  Andre,  should  quit  the  court,  and 
give  security  not  to  return  till  the  King  reached  the  peiiod 
of  his  majority.  On  these  terms  he  offered  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  to  retire  at  once  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  giving  his 
eldest  son,  the  Marquis  de  Conti,  and  his  other  children,  as 
hostages  for  his  future  conduct* 

The  Guises,  on  their  part,  repUed,  putting  forward  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  their  only  motive ; 
and,  after  some  further  negotiations,  the  Triumvirate  on  the 
one  hand  offered  to  quit  the  realm,  while  the  Prince  de 
Conde  proposed  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
and  the  King  of  Navarre,  a»  a  guarantee  for  the  submission 
of  the  Protestant3.  It  was  subsequently  determined  that 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  should  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
that  entire  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  granted  to  all 
men ;  but,  at  a  third  interview  between  the  Prince  and  Cath* 
erine  de  Medicis,  a  tumult  took  place  amongst  Conde's 
followers,  on  the  question  of  his  quitting  the  realm  being 
discussed ;  and,  declaring  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to 
abandon  them,  they  carried  him  off  apparently  by  force, 
placed  him  on  horseback,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  camp. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  Prince  was  not 
an  unwilling  victim  of  this  apparent  violence,  but  we  have  no 
absolute  proof  of  the  fact ;  though  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
soon  persuaded  once  more  to  take  the  command  of  the  Hugue- 
not army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  attempted  to  surprise  the 
royal  camp,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  ConstaUe 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  retired  to  favor  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Misled  by  his  guides  he  failed  in  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  a  series  of  manoeuvres  followed,  with  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  embarrass  this  history. 

While  so  much  time  had  been  spent  in  negotiations,  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  not  been  idle  in  strengthen- 
ing its  military  means ;  six  thousand  Swiss,  and  a  body  of 

*  AnTigny,  tome  iii. 
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Gennan  cavaliy,  imder  the  Rhinegrave,  were  already  on  their 
march  to  support  the  Triumvirate ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  stipulations  made  in  the  conference  between  Catherine 
and  the  Prince  had  been  carried  into  effect,  they  would  haye 
been  violated  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Cond^  would  have 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  Guise, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  would  once  more  have  ruled  the 
country. 

The  great  addition  which  the  forces  of  the  Triumvirate  now 
received,  overawed  their  opponents,  and  drove  them  to  apply 
eagerly  to  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.    A 
body  of  German  auxiliaries  were  already  enlisted,  and  about 
to  march ;  and  Elizabeth  of  England  offered  to  send  to  their 
aid  eight  thousand  men  completely  equipped ;  but  only  on 
condition  that'  they  would  put  into  her  hands  the  town  of 
H^vre,  both  as  a  sure  retreat  for  her  troops  in  case  of  a  re- 
verse, and  as  a  guarantee  for  the  restitution  of  Calais.     She 
also  required  that  English  garrisons  should  be  received  in 
Dieppe  and  Rouen.     To  these  hard  conditions  the  Protestant 
leaders  were  induced  to  consent;   and,  not  having  troops 
sufficient  to  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  army  of  the 
enemy,  while  two  of  their  number  were  sent  to  England  to 
conclude  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  D'Andelot  and  the  Prince 
de  Porcian  hastened  into  Germany  to  take  the  command  of 
the  forces  raised  for  their  service  in  that  country,  and  the 
other  leaders  were  distributed  amongst  the  principal  towns 
which  they  had  gained,  in  order  to  defend  them  till  the  for- 
eign auxiliaries  should  arrive.     Many  of  the  noblemen,  how- 
ever, of  the  party,  justly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  introducing 
English  troops  into  the  kingdom,  abandoned  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  before  been  zealous ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  preponderance  which 
he  had  acquired,  by  the  temporary  superiority  of  his  forces. 
Not  venturing  to  attack  Orleans,  he  directed  his  first  efforts 
against  Blois,  which  was  taken  and  pillaged  without  the 
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■lightest  attempt  to  restrain  the  soldiery.  Tours  capitulated 
immediately  afterwards  upon  favorable  conditions ;  Poitiers 
was  captured  in  three  days  by  Marshal  St.  Andre,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  base  treachery  of  the  governor,  who  turned 
the  cannon  of  the  castle  upon  the  defenders  of  the  town. 
Bourges  surrendered  after  considerable  resistance ;  and  it  was 
determined  by  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  to  follow  up  their 
successes  by  the  siege  of  Rouen. 

The  treaty  between  the  Huguenot  chiefs  and  the  Queen 
of  England  had  now  become  public ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
the  advantages  which  they  expected  ultimately  to  derive  from 
it,  the  benefit  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  odium, 
which  the  principal  articles  drew  down  upon  their  heads,  and 
by  the  violent  indignation  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis.  That  Princess,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
her  son's  kingdom,  and  apprehensive  lest,  under  her  govern- 
ment, the  nation  which  for  so  many  years  had  retained  pos- 
session of  a  French  fortress,  should  once-more  gain  fooling 
in  the  country,  now  detached  herself  entirely  from  the  party 
she  had  hitherto  undoubtedly  favored,  and  joined  herself  in 
good  faith  to  those  she  had  previously  regarded  as  her  ene- 
mies. From  this  moment  she  never  sincerely  attached  her- 
self to  any  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  always  regarded 
them  with  a  jealous  and  distrustful  eye,  even  while  she  took 
advantage  of  their  influence,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  It  was  clearly  with  her  full  consent  and 
approbation,  that  Coligni,  D'Ai^delot,  and  their  brother  Odet 
de  Chatillon,*  were  declared  rebels  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris ;  and  the  determination  of  besieging  Rouen,  immedi- 
ately after  the  fall  of  Bouiges,  is  also  very  generally  attributed 
to  her  anxious  desire  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France.  By 
this  time,  Havre  was  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  troops,  and 
although  the  governments  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen  had  been 

*  Formerly  known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  and  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  but  who  had  now  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
taken  the  name  of  Count  of  Beauvaia. 
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left  in  the  hands  of  two  French  noblemen,  the  British  garri- 
son which  each  contained  was  too  strong  for  the  governor  to 
have  any  real  command  in  the  place.  The  enterprise  against 
Roaen  was  pectdiarly  agreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
French  nobility ;  and  although  the  more  experienced  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  attacldng 
Orleans  in  the  first  place,  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  at  length 
prevailed,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  the  royalist 
army,  as  I  shall  now  call  that  of  the  Triumvirate,  assembled 
at  Dametal  within  two  leagues  of  the  Norman  capital. 

In  the  meantime,  careful  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  place.  The  Count  of  Montgomery,  from 
whose  hand  Henry  II.  had  met  his  death,  had  cast  himself 
into  the  town ;  and  supported  by  two  thousand  English 
troops,  twelve  hundred  regular  French  infantry,  four  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  more  than  a  hundred'  Protesant  gentlemen, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  armed  citizens,  he  set  the  royal 
forces  at  defiance,  and  hoped  to  hold  out  the  city,  till  the 
approach  of  winter  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  He  neg- 
lected no  precautions,  however ;  and  a  half  moon,  which  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  on  one  of  the  neighboring  heights, 
gave  great  trouble  to  the  besieging  force,  and  greatly  delayed 
their  progress  in  the  siege.  The  attack  began  on  the  side 
of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  on  the  summit  of  which,  an  old 
monastery,  strongly  fortified,  afforded  a  sort  of  citadel  to  the 
besieged.  For  some  time,  all  the  efforts  of  the  royalist  army 
proved  vain  against  this  fort  >  but  the  over-confidence  of  the 
Huguenots  proved  their  destruction.  Though  they  interrup- 
ted the  progress  of  the  as6ailants>  by  frequent  and  vigorous 
sallies,  so  certain  did  they  feel  of  the  safety  of  Mount  St. 
Catherine,  that  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  in  the  monastery 
usually  quitted  it  about  mid-day,  to  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends  and  companions  in  the  town.  This  fact  having 
been  discovered  by  Monsieur  de  Villars,  brother-in-law  of 
Bavila  the  historian,  he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  Montmorenci,  and  the  fortress  was 

8* 
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accordingly  taken  by  surprise,  during  the  absence  of  a  num- 
ber of  those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  it.  The  suburb 
of  St.  Hilary,  which  had  also  been  strongly  fortified,  was 
then  destroyed  by  an  incessant  fire  from  Mount  St.  Catherine ; 
and  Montgomery,  seeing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  assailants, 
applied  to  his  English  allies  in  Havre,  to  send  him  immediate 
succor.  Neither  delay  nor  hesitation  took  place  in  acceding 
to  his  demand,  and  vessels  were  instantly  sent  up  the  Seine, 
charged  with  money,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  British  foot. 

The  royalist  army  attempted  to  obstruct  the  approach  of 
the  flotilla,  by  a  stockade  and  by  a  number  of  vessels  filled 
with  sand  and  sunk  in  the  river,  joining  the  whole  together 
by  enormous  chains,  while  the  batteries  commanded  the  line 
of  advance,  and  fire-rafts  were  prepared  to  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish ships-,  if  they  ventured  to  come  near.  Notwithstanding 
these  terrible  obstacles,  the  determined  gallantry  of  the  Brit- 
ish commanders  proved  successful.  The  stockade  was  at- 
tacked under  a  tremendous  cannonade ;  and  though  some  of 
the  ships  were  burnt,  the  rest  broke  through  the  chains; 
and  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  infantry,  with  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  ammunition,  was  thrown  into  Rouen. 

Nevertheless  the  attack  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  the  approaches  having  been  carried  on  with  great 
skill  by  Italian  engineers,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected 
in  the  curtain,  between  the  gates  of  St.  Hilary  and  Martin- 
ville.  Three  regiments  were  ordered  to  prepare  to  storm ; 
but  while  they  were  under  arms  in  the  trenches,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who  had  just  reviewed  them  preparatory  to  the 
attack,  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  instantly 
fell.  For  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  .the 
assault  was  suspended  in  consequence ;  but  he  shortly  after 
recovered  his  senses,  and  lingered  for  some  days,  till  death 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  at  the  neighboring  village  of  An- 
delys,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1562.  His  family 
always  believed,  and  Henry  lY.  himself  continued  to  assert, 
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ihat  the  bail  irhich  caused  his  father's  death  did  not  come 
from  the  besieged  town,  but  rather  from  the  royalist  camp.* 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  event  produced  great  con- 
sternation in  the  army,  and  that  the  proposed  assault  upon 
the  breach,  was  in  consequence  deferred  until  the  following 
day.  The  cannonade  was  continued  more  furiously  than 
ever;  Catherine  herself  appeared  on  horseback  in  the 
trenches ;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  Rouen  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to  all  the  fury  of  the  soldiery, 
for  two  days,  every  sort  of  crime  and  barbarity  being  com- 
mitted in  the  town. 

The  Count  of  Montgomery  contrived  to  effect  his  escape 
in  one  of  the  English  vessds  which  had  broken  through  the 
stockade ;  having,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  devotion, 
placed  his  wife  and  children  on  board,  before  he  quitted  the 
town,  which  was  then  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  had  hesitated  long  and  anxiously  ere  they  would 
consent  to  the  storming  of  the  city.f  Rouen  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  the  kingdom, 
both  by  the  number  and  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  its 
extensive  commerce  ;  and  the  pillage  and  destruction  which 
inevitably  follow  a  successful  assault,  was  naturally  dreaded 
by  the  besiegers,  though  their  conduct  after  the  capture  of 
the  town  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that  any  feelings 
of  pity  for  the  citizens  had  a  share  in  their  reluctance.  The 
Didce  of  Guise  undoubtedly  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  irregularities,  which  take  place  on  such  occasions. 

*  Memoires  de  Neven.  It  is  not  neceraaiy  to  point  oat  the  errors 
committed  by  the  good  Bishop  Perefixe,  which  are  numerous  regarding 
the  Kfe  of  Henry  IV.,  and  have  been  copied  by  many  other  authors. 
He  places  the  retirement  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  from  the  court  of  France 
at  the  period  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  Cayet  and  others,  person- 
ally attached  to  the  House  of  Navaxre^  show  that  she  had  retiied  into 
Beam  long  before.  ^ 

f  Anquetil.    Castelnau,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 
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He  haraogtied  the  troops  before  they  marched  to  the  attack, 
he  endeavored  to  restrain  them,  both  by  exciting  their  fears, 
and  by  holding  out  the  prospect  pf  full  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  plunder.  But  the  effort  was  vain,  and  probably 
on  no  occasion  was  more  merciless  cruelty  displayed,  minre 
brutal  licentiousness,  or  more  fierce  tapacity.  Four  thou- 
sand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  ;* 
and  the  only  body  of  troops  which  showed  anything  like 
subordination  was  the  Swiss  infantry,f  famous  at  all  times, 
alike  for  their  courage,  their  devotion,  and  their  discipline. 
Amongst  the  many  extraordinary  and  lamentable  events 
which  took  place  during  the  siege  of  Rouen,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  pausing  for  a  moment  upon  the  strange  fate  of  a 
Protestant  gentleman  named  Francis  Sevile.| 

A  few  days  before  the  fall  of  the  city,  this  officer  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  the  shot  of  an  arquebus,  and  having 
fallen,  apparently  dead,  was  carried  away  and  buried,  with  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  others.  At  night  his  servant  brought  a  horse 
for  his  master,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  where,  meeting  the 
'  Count  of  Montgomery,  he  was  informed  that  Sevile  was  dead 
and  buried.  The  groom,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  house, 
insisted  upon  having  the  body,  to  carry  back  to  the  relations 
of  the  dead  officer ;  and  Montgomery  accordingly  sent  one 
of  his  suite  to  show  him  where  the  corpses  had  been  interred. 
The  groom  immediately  caused  them  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
hasty  graves,  but  finding  them  so  disfigured  with  wounds, 
blood  and  clay,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  fea- 
tures of  any  onoi  he  replaced  the  bodies,  and  cast  the.earth 
lightly  over  them  again.  While  returning  to  his  quarters,  a 
feeling  of  remorse  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  and  his 
companions  had  reinterred  the  dead,  took  possession  of  him, 

*  Aubign£.  Castelnau,  who  was  present,  says  the  pillage  continued 
dght  days.  f  Castelnau. 

%  AnquetO  spcUs  this  name  Civil.  I  do  not  know  why ;  but  I  have 
adopted  the  orthography  of  Aabign^,  who  knew  this  gentleman  person- 
ally, and  declares  that  he  had  seen  him  write  his  name. 
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and  he  returned  to  the  spot  to  coyer  their  remains  more  com- 
pletely, lest  the  dogs  should  disturb  their  lost  resting  place 
in  the  night.  The  sun  had  by  this  time  set,  but  in  recover- 
ing one  of  the  bodies,  he  saw,  by  the  hght  of  the  moon,  a 
diamond  ring,  of  a  peculiar  form,  on  the  hand,  and  instantly, 
by  that  token,  recognized  the  corpse  of  his  master.  Being 
carried  to  an  inn,  Sevile  displayed  some  signs  of  life,  and  his 
faithful  servant  having  called  several  surgeons,  besought  them 
to  employ  their  skill  upon  his  master.  The  number  of 
wounded,  however,  did  not  allow  them  to  occupy  their  time 
with  a  hopeless  case,  and  they  refused  to  give  him  any  atten- 
tion. The  groom  subsequently  brought  a  physician  and  one 
of  Sevile 's  friends,  who  saw  that,  though  three  days  had  by 
this  time  elapsed  since  that  officer  had  been  buried  as  dead, 
be  still  breathed ;  and,  his  teeth  having  been  forced  open, 
some  wine  and  other  nourishment  was  administered  to  him. 
While  they  were  laboring  earnestly  to  restore  him  to  health, 
the  town  was  stormed  and  taken ;  and  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
searching  the  house  for  8evile's  brother,  whom  they  put  to 
death  without  mercy,  found  the  wounded  man,  and  brutally 
threw  him  out  of  the  window.  He  fell  upon  a  dunghill,  and 
some  straw  having  been  accidentally  thrown  over  him,  from 
a  loft  above,  he  remained  three  days  in  this  unwholesome 
bed,  where  he  was' at  length  found,  still  living,  by  one  of  his 
cousins.  He  was  then  carried  secretly  out  of  the  town,  and 
under  skilful  treatment  perfectly  recovered.  He  lived  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  these,  events,  and  whenever  called 
upon  to  sign  his  name,  he  wrote,  "  Francis  Sevile,  thrice 
dead,  thrice  buried,  and  thrice  brought  to  life  by  the  grace 
of  God."* 

Dieppe  and  Caen  Surrendered  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Rouen ;  and  a  large  body  of  German  troops,  in  the  service  ^ 
of  the  court,  with  a  small  French  force,  was  detached  to  keep 
Havre  in  check.    These  reverses  spread  consternation  amongst 

*  Aubigni.    De  Thun  gives  the  tame  ttoTj  with  very  slight  ▼aritu 
tk>ns ;  bat  the  aeooont  of  Aufaign6,  who  knew  him,  is  to  be  preferred 
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the  Protestants  assembled  at  Orleans;  for  though  in  the 
course  of  the  civil  war,  which  was  proceeding  with  the  most 
sanguinary  barbarities  on  both  sides,  in  every  province  of  the 
kingdom,  some  advantages  had  been  gained  by  the  Baron  dea 
Adrets  and  other  Protestant  leaders,  yet  Montluc  was  making 
immense  progress  in  Quienne,  and  in  Provence  and  Langue- 
doc,  the  Count  of  Somariva  and  the  Count  of  Suza  were 
carrying  all  before  them. 

The  whole  land  was  desolated  by  the  plundering  propen- 
sities of  the  foreign  troops  enlisted  on  both  parts,  by  the 
bloody  fury  of  civil  war,  and  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  religious  far 
naticism.  Not  a  town  but  was  the  scene  of  strange  and  hor- 
rible cruelties,  not  a  village  but  its  inhabitants  were  subjected 
to  pillage,  and  massacre,  and  persecution ;  and  reprisals  in 
cold  blood  gave  additional  horrors  to  this  lamentable  scene 
of  confusion  and  massacre.*  The  Roman  Catholic  part  of 
the  parliament  of  Rouen,  having  been  re-established  in  its 
functions,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  butchery,  by 
putting  to  death  a  number  of  the  Protestant  gentlemen  who 
had  been  captured,  and  .four  counsellors  from  its  own  body  ;f 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris  followed  this  sad  exkmple,  by 
the  slaughter  Of  a  number  of  Protestants  in  the  capital. 

In  retaliation  for  these  acts,  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and  his 
companions  put  to  death  two  prisoners,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed a  short  time  before ;  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  other  a  monk,  abbot  of  Gastines 
in  Touraine.l  This  act,  which  absolute  necessity  could  hard- 
ly justify,  seems  first  to  have  awakened  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers,  as  well  as  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  course  they  were  pursuing  ;  but  it  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  furious  Ingotry  of  the  commanders  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  a  war  of  extermination  was  carried  on ; 
Montluc  and  his  companions  seeming  to  calculate,  with  cold- 
blooded determination,  that  as  the  Protestants  were  in  about 

*  Montluc,  Castelnau,  Aabign6,  Le  Labouieur. 
t  Aubign6.  ^  Le  Laboureor. 
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the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred  Catholics,  the  party  must 
be  ultimately  annihilated,  if  slaughtered  wherever  they  were 
found. 

The  Huguenots,  however,  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
depression,  were  re-invigorated  by  fresh  hopes ;  and  Cond6 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  when  it  was 
least  expected.  Nothing  had  reached  him  for  some  weeks 
but  tidings  of  misfortime,  when,  late  in  October,  or  the  bo- 
ginning  of  November,  La  Bochefoucault  joined  him,  after 
having  taken  two  small  towns,  and  gathered  tc^therthe  re- 
mains of  a  considerable  force,  which,  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  de  Duras,  had  been  defeated  by  Montluc.  A  great 
number  of  other  Protestants  also  hastened  to. support  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  from  all  parts  of  the  south  and  west ;  but, 
although  their  arrival  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  atmy,  the  cause  of  their  hasty  junction  with  the  Prince 
was  a  siirn  of  the  weakness  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the 
provincT  The  cities  from  which  they  c^e  weL^ne^Uy 
those  which  had  shown  themselves  very  eager  in  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  so  long  as  there  appeared  a  prospect  of 
establishing  liberty  of  conscience  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the 
disasters  which  had  lately  occurred,  crowned  by  the  fall  of 
Rouen,  had  struck  terror  into  all  but  the  most  devoted  and 
the  most  enthusiastic.  The  white  cassock,  the  distinguishing 
sign  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  thrown  aside ;  one  half  of 
the  Huguenots,  in  the  principal  communes,  hastened  to  re- 
join the  Papists,  and  the  whole  coimtry,.touse  the  expression 
of  Aubigne,  was  full  of  those  in  whom  "fear  made  conscience." 
The  rest  of  the  Protestants,  finding  themselves  no^  longer  in 
security  at  home,  took  the  field  under  different  leaders,  and 
in  general  marched  towards  Orleans. 

But  a  much  more  important  accession  of  strength  arrived 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  La  Rochefoucault.  Both  par- 
ties had  eagerly  courted  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  that  armed  assistance  which  would 
give  them  the  superiority  over  their  adversary ;  and  the  Ger- 
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man  troops,  imder  the  command  of  the  Rhinegrave,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  done  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and 
already  menaced  Havre.     On  the  part  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
and  his  companions,  D'Andelot  had  been  sent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  to  negotiate  for  the  levy  of  auxiliaries  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  court  to  deter 
the  German  Princes  from  acceding  to  his  views,  he  had  com- 
pletely gained  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  aided  him  strenu- 
ously.    After  some  difficulties  with  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg 
and  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  considera- 
ble body  of  men,*  and  also  induced  several  of  the  petty  sove- 
reigns of  Germany  to  send  messengers  to  such  of  their  sub- 
jects as  had  taken  service  with  the  court  of  France,  coiii- 
manding  them  to  retire,  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the  ban.f 
He  even  seems  to  have  acquired  great  power  over  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg ;  that  Prince,  as  well  as  the 
Landgrave  and  several  others,  being  highly  irritated  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Rhinegrave ;  who,  not  content  with  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France,  though  him- 
self a  Protestant,  had  persecuted  the  Huguenots  at  Bourges 
and  other  places,  with  all  the  fury  of  a  religious  opponent.^ 
In  the  midst  of  his  negotiations,  D'Andelot  was  attacked  by 
a  severe  return  of  quartan  fever,  with  which  he  had  been 
seized  some  time  before,  and  was  detained  in  a  weak  state  at 
Strasburg  for  several  days.     He  there,  however,  received  a 
supply  of  money,  to  pay  the  troops  which  he  had  raised,  and 
anxious  to  lose  no  time,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter 
to  Bacharach,  where  he  reviewed  aJbody  of  three  thousand 
reiters,  (the  name  then  given  to  the  German  cavalry,)  and 
four  thousand  lanzknechts,  with  whom  he  began  his  march 
in  the  middle  of  October,  having  previously  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  for  a  peaceable  pas- 
sage through  his  dominions. 

*  Anbign6.    Castelnau.  f  Caitalnau,  116. 

t  Auvigny. 
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Nevertheless,  muneroos  dangers  awaited  him  in  his  ad- 
vance; for,  on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  were  statiened 
the  Duke  of  Nevers  and  Marshal  St.  Andre,  at  the  head  o{ 
a  lai^e  force  of  well  disciplined  horse  and  foot,  with  orders 
to  oppose  his  progress,  and,  if  necessary,  to  give  him  battle. 
Well  served  by  his  scouts,  D'Andelot  seems  to  have  been 
made  aware  of  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  and,  turn- 
ing suddenly  from  his  direct  course,  he  entered  Burgundy 
just  above  the  source  of  the  Seine.  Thence  hurrying  on  by 
forced  marches,  he  got  into  the  rear  of  those  who  had  been 
stationed  to  oppose  him.  The  test  of  his  course  toward^ 
Orleans  was  easy,  and  the  news  of  his  rapid  approach 
reached  Conde,  unexpectedly,  at  the  very  time  he  was  re- 
joicing at  the  arrival  of  La  Rochefoucault.* 

Thus,  suddenly  strengthened  beyond  their  hopes,  the 
'Protestant  princes  determined  immediately  to  march  upon 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  approach  of  winter.  D'Andelot, 
who  was  still  suffering  from  fever,  being  left  for  the  time  in 
Orleans,  Conde  and  the  Admiral  commenced,  their  advanoe 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1562  ;  and,  taking  four  small 
towns  by  the  way,  they  reached,  unopposed,  the  village  of 
Arceuil,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital,  and  there 
fixed  their  head-quarters. 

The  court  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic army,  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Paris ;  and  the  Con- 
stable and  the  Buke  of  Guise  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  The  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  cut 
off  D'Andelot,  were  recalled  from  Champagne ;  other  forces 
were  summoned  from  Guienne  and  the  southern  districts  of 
France ;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  hasten  the  advance  of 
a  considerable  body  of  Spanish  troops,  which  had  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  the  most  Catholic 
King.  But  while  Guise  himself  quitted  the  town,  and  took 
up  a  position  in  the  suburbs,  fortifying  them  with  stockades 
and  intrenchments,  the  Queen-mother  employed  her  usual 

*  Auvigny.    Aubigo6.    La  None. 
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arms  of  negotiation  and  duplicity,  to  amuse  the  Protestant 
leaders,  till  such  time  as  all  the  expected  reinforcements  had 
arrived* 

Though  so  often  deceived,  and  by  no  means  vdthout  sus- 
picion of  the  real  purposes  of  the  Queen,  Conde  and  the 
Admiral  suffered  themselves  to  fall  into  the  trap,  i^veral 
gallant  skirmishes  took  place,  indeed ;  and  the  cannon  of  the 
Huguenot  army  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Paris ;  but  no 
rigorous  movement  was  made  to  compel  the  town  to  surren- 
der, or  to  take  it  by  assault.  Many  days  were  wasted  in 
negotiation,  during  which  time  reinforcements  continually 
poured  in  to  the  support  of  the  court ;  and  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  1562,  Conde,  finding  his  force  greatly  lessened 
by  desertion,  whilst  that  of  the  enemy  was  infinitely  aug- 
mented, decamped  from  before  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  began 
his  retreat  upon  Normandy. 

In  that  province  he  expected  to  find  time  to  refresh  his 
troops,  and  also  to  receiye  assistance  of  men  and  money  frOm 
England.f  But  the  army  of  the  court,  under  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Constable,  followed  him  in  his  retreat ;  and 
many  of  his  partisans,  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  abandoned  him  by  the  way,  so  that  of  nine  thou- 
sand foot  and  four  thousand  horse  with  which  he  commenced 
his  retreat  from  Arceuil,  he  had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  of 
the  infantry  before  the  battle  of  Dreux. 

Pausing  at  the  town  of  St.  Amoul,  on  the  way  to  Char* 
tres,  the  Huguenot  leaders  received  intelligence  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  army  of  the  court ;  and,  finding  that  Guise 
and  Montmorenci  had  left  the  capital  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  troops,  Cond6  proposed  to  the  council  of  war,  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  genius  and  his  courage.     He  showed  that  by 

*  Castelnau  does  not  conceal  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the  over- 
tures made  by  the  court,  and  admits  that  they  were  pat  forward  solely 
with  a  view  to  amuse  the  Huguenot  leaders  till  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  was  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them  in  arms.    Castelnau,  118. 

t  Castelnau. 
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a  rapid  march,  they  could  torn  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  all  probability,  reach  the  gates  of  Paris  before  Montmo* 
renci  was  aware  of  their  movements.  The  imdefended  town 
might,  either  be  forced  to  capitulate  at  once,  or  be  taken  by 
storm  if  it  pretended  to  resist;  and,  in  possession  of  the 
capital  with  ail  its  resources,  and  having  a  multitude  of  their 
principal  enemies  in  their  power,  the  Protestant  chiefs  might 
give  law  to  the  rest  of  France,  and  fix  their  authority  upon 
a  basis,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  afterwards  to 
throw  it  down. 

The  cautious  prudence  of  Coligni,  however,  was  opposed 
to  the  rash  energy  of  Condd.  He  represented  the  dangers 
attending  such  an  enterprise  ;  the  chance  of  Paris  making  a 
successful  resistance,  during  the  short  space  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  army  of  the  court  to  retread  its  st^ps ;  the  cer- 
tainty, in  such  a  case,  of  being  hemmed  in  between  two  ene- 
mies ;  the  risk  of  losing  Orleans,  and  all  the  stores  and  am- 
munition which  it  contained.  The  opinion  of  Conde  was 
overruled  ;*  and,  much  against  his  inclination,  he  continued 
his  march  in  retreat,  the  Admiral  asserting,  that  there  was 
no  probability  that  the  Catholic  army  would  seek  a  battle, 
and,  if.  we  are  to  believe  the  account  of  the  Marquis  de  Cas- 
telnau,  neglecting  some  of  those  precautions  which  his  expe- 
rience and  foresight  ought  to  have  suggested. 
"  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  eagerly  debated  in  the  CathoHc 
camp,  whether  a  general  engagement  should  be  hazarded  or 
not ;  and  Montmorenci  and  Guise  dispatched  two  messengers 
to  the  court  at  Yincennes,  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Queen 
and  her  counsellors.  Catherine  was  greatly  embarrassed  by 
this  application,  which  was  communicated  to  her  as  she  was 
rising.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  she  had  no  great  wish 
to  see  the  houses  of  Montmorenci  and  Guise,  elevate  them- 
selves too  high  by  a  brilliant  victory,  and  stUl  less  that  they 
should  fall  before  the  sword  of  Conde  and  the  Admiral.  As 
she  was  about  to  lead  Caslelnau,  who  brought  her  the  intel- 

•  Castelnau,  121. 
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ligence,  to  the  chamber  of  her  son,  the  young  Prince's  nurse 
entered  the  room  ;  and,  pointing  to  her,  Catherine  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  three  grreat  and  veteran  com- 
manders, should  send  for  the  advice  of  women  and  children 
upon  a  point  of  war.  Ask  the  nurse,  ask  the  nurse;  she 
will  tell  you  what  to  do." 

The  woman,  who  was  a  peasant  of  considerable  abilities, 
and  accustomed  to  speak  her  opinions  boldly,  replied  without 
hesitation,  though  herself  a  Huguenot,  **  Since  the  Protest- 
ants will  not  be  contented  with  reasonable  terms,  you  have 
nothing  left  but  to  fight  them."  The  matter  was  afterwards 
referred  to  the  council,  but  from  them  Castelnau  could  draw 
no  opinion,  the  whole  body  prudently  declaring  that  no  one 
could  judge  of  the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  a  battle, 
except  those  who  command^  in  the  field.  On  receiving  this 
message  from  the  court,  the  three  leader^  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  army  determined  to  risk  an  engagement.  A  move- 
ment was  immediately  made  in  order  to  pass  the  river  Eure ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  some  unnecessary  delay  took  place, 
and  that  the  Prince  was  suffered  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
difficult  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  town  of 
Trion,  where  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and  the  number 
of  trees,  would  have  impeded  the  manoeuvres  of  his  cavalry, 
and  given  great  advantage  tb  the  superior  infantry  of  the 
royalists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  mistake  was  commit- 
ted by  the  Admiral  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  in  allowing 
the  Roman  Catholic  forces  to  pass  the  river  unopposed  ;* 
and  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  movements  of  their  adversaries  after  quitting  Amoul. 

The  troops  of  Montmorenci,  however,  advanced,  in  good 
order  upon  their  flank,  both  armies  tending  towards  the  town 
of  Breux,  a  battle  having  become  inevitable  after  the  move- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  of  *  December.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though Cond4  still  persisted  in  his  opinion,  that  the  generals 
of  the  court  were  advancing  to  engage  them^  the  Admiral^ 

*  Cwrtebiau. 
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for  reasons  which  have  never  been  discovered,  continued  to 
inaintain  to  the  last  that  no  combat  would  take  place  ;  and 
even  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle,  he  was  not  in  the 
field  till  several  hours  after  the  Prince  de  Conde  had  mounted 
his  horse.  His  obstinacy,  and  the  high  opinion  entertained 
of  his  sagacity,  misled  a  great  number  of  the  Protestant 
gentlemen,  who  ma^e  no  preparations  for  the  approaching 
engagement,  so  that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  fight 
through  the  whole  day,  with  nothing  but  their  ordinary 
clothes  and  arms,  against  enemies  covered  with  complete 
armor. 

The  march  having  commenced  across^ the  large  elevated 
plains,  which  characterize  that  part  of  the  country,  the  Hu- 
guenot army  was  joined  by  D'Andelot  from  Orleans,  who,  it 
would  seem,  was  as  fully  convinced  that  a  battle  was  ap- 
proaching, as  his  brother  was  that  none  would  occur.  He 
arrived,  sufifering  severely  from  the  fever*  by  which  he  wa« 
afiected ;  but  nevertheless  he  immediately  mounted  a  horse, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  whose  drums  were 
already  to  be  heard.  From  the  comer  of  a  small  wood  he 
gained  a  full  view  of  their  position,  which  was  in  the  form 
of  a. crescent,  each  wing  being  flanked  by  a  village  occupied 
by  the  royaUst  troops.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was 
seen  through  the  opening  between  the  two  hamlets,  in  a  line, 
fifteen  hundred  paces  long ;  while  the  advanced  guard,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  St.  Andre,  was  at  first  placed  somewhat 
behind  the  village  on  the  left,  with  a  reserve  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  consisting  in  the  whole  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men ;  but  this  order  was  afterwards 
changed,  and  the  several  corps  brought  nearly  on  a  line.f 

The  numbers  of  the  Catholic  forces  are  variously  stated. 
That  it  was  inferior  in  cavalry  to  the  Huguenot  army  is  clear, 

♦  Aubignd. 
t  Such  is  shown  to  have  been  the  case  by  the  account  dictated  by 
Guise  himself,  though  he  does  not  admit  that  Uiey  were  attacked  before 
their  arrangements  were  complete. 
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and  according  to  the  account  of  Castelnau,  who  was  present' 
on  the  side  of  the  court,  the  royalist  troops  amounted  to  not 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and 
a  considerable  train  of  artillery.  Aubigne,  on  the  contrary, 
calculated  the  whole  at  twenty-four  thousand  men.  He 
names  the  different  companies  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  which,  had  they  been  at  their  full  complement,  would 
undoubtedly  have  given  the  number  he  states :  but  in  all 
probability,  neither  the  companies  of  foot,  nor  the  comets  of 
horse  had  been  completed.  The  Protestant  force  was  veiy 
inferior  in  strength,  comprising  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  with  only  five  guns ; 
while  the  reiters  were  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  the 
foreign  lanzknechts  were  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  sight  of  the  formidable  force  arrayed  to  oppose  their 
progress,  struck  D'Andelot  with  considerable  alarm;  and 
proceeding  in  haste  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  he  told  him 
what  he  had  seen,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  retreat,  and 
avoid  the  battle,  while  it  was  yet  possible.  Conde  deter- 
mined to  follow  this  prudent  advice,  and  for  that  purpose 
ordered  the  head  of  the  column  to  turn  upon  Trion.  But  a 
small  body  of  the  reiters  in  front,  having  exposed  themselves 
to  the  enemy,  turned  from  the  fire  which  was  opened  upon 
them ;  and  the  Constable  inunediately  ordered  his  forces  to 
advance,  imagining  that  Cond^  was  by  this  time  in  full 
retreat. 

Finding  that  the  battle  could  not  be  avoided,  however,  the 
Prince  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  the  attacking  party, 
and  was  disposing  his  forces  for  that  purpose,  at  the  moment 
when  Montmorenci,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  Catho- 
lics, advanced  with  great  rapidity,  between  the  two  villages 
of  B16ville  and  Epine,*^  and  took  up  a  new  position  in  front 
of  that  which  he  formerly  occupied.     The  Marshal  St.  An- 

*  I  find  the  name  of  this  village  written  Pigne  in  two  contemporaiy 
plana  of  the  battle  in  my  posaession ;  but  when  I  myself  vigited  the  field 
the  place  was  called  by  the  villageis  Epine. 
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die  at  the  same  time,  having  receiyed  orders  to  advance, 
hastened  forward  also  by  the  same  path  which  was  taken  by 
the  Constable.  The  movement  of  Montmorenci,  however, 
had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  was 
occupied  by  his  troops,  when  St.  Andr6  arrived  at  the  posi- 
tipn  which  he  intended  to  take  iXp,  and  the  advanced  guard 
was  left  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body. 

The  serious  error  which  had  been  committed,  was  instantly 
perceived  by  Conde,  who  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Wheeling  his  whole  force,  he  presented  a  new  face  to  the  en- 
emy ;  and  out-flanking  the  battalions  of  the  Constable,  who 
by  this  manoeuvre  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Admiral,  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Huguenots,  Conde  himself  ap- 
peared upon  the  flank  of  St.  Andre.  But,  instead  of  paying 
any  attention  to  that  officer,  who  remained  motionless,  and 
apparently  hesitating  what  to  do,  the  Prince  at  once  began 
the  battle  by  an  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
charging  furiously  the  Swiss  infantry,  which  formed  the  bulk 
of  Montmorenci's  force.  The  Swiss  were  instantly  broken 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  onset ;  but,  with  their  characteristic 
discipline  and  resolution,  tliey  speedily  rallied;  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  Duke  de  Damvillc,  Montmorenci's  son,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  well  disciplined  horse,  they  ultimately 
repelled  the  first  attack,  but  were  again  and  again  broken, 
by  the  repeated  charges  of  the  enemy.  In  this  part  of  the 
field,  very  early  in  the  day,  the  Constable  lost  his  fourth  son,- 
the  Baron  de  Montbrun,  who  fell  while  supporting  the  efibrts 
of  his  brother  Damville. 

In  the  meantime,  while  such  events  were  taking  place  on 
the  flank  of  Montmorenci's  divisioii,  he  himself  was  attacked 
in  front  with  the  utmost  fury,  by  the  Huguenot  advanced 
guard  under  Coligni.  At  this  period  of  the  battle  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Protestant  cavalry  told  considerably.  Finding 
his  troops  shaken  and  alarmed,  and  the  enemy  penetrating 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  battalions,  the  Constable  displayed 
as  much  fiery  courage  as  the  youngest  of  his  companions. 
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mingling  fiercely  with  the  enemy  band  to  band ;  and  whil« 
not  the  slightest  assistance  'Was  offered  to  him,  either  by  8t. 
Andre  or  the  Duke  of  Guise»  he  protracted  the  combat,  till, 
at  length,  after  having  bad  two  horses  killed  under  bim,  be 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  and  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bussy.  By  this  tim% 
the  Swiss,  though  completely  defeated,  were  making  their 
way  to  the  division  of  Marshal  St.  Andr6 ;  and  Damville,  find- 
ing bis  father  taken,  the  infantry  in  retreat,  and  the  force  to 
which  he  was  attached  irretrievably  lost,  hastened  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  beseeching  bipi  to  advance  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Constable.  But  Guise  still  refused  to  move,  saying,  it 
was  not  yet  time  ;*  and  much  to  the  mortification  of  his  son, 
Montmorenci  was  left  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  without  one 
effort  being  made  to  save  bim.f 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Huguenot  troops  were  preparing 
the  way  for  their  own  defeat.  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
Swiss,  and  the  efforts  of  Damville  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
had  greatly  scattered  the  Huguenot  forces ;  and  though  the 
Admiral  and  Conde  had  now  joined  each  other,  they  were 
separated  from  a  large  body  of  French  foot,  which  formed 
their  principal  infantry,  and  also  from  the  reiters  who  bad 
done  such  good  service  against  the  Swiss  of  the  royaliflt 
army.  Suddenly,  Marshal  St.  Andr^  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
began  to  move.  The  latter  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle, affected  to  hold  no  cotnmand  in  the  army,  except  that  of 
his  own  company  of  gens  d'armes  and  a  small  body  of  Span- 
ish troops,  which  had  been  placed  imder  bis  orders.  With 
these,  however,  he  now  advanced,  and  by  a  well  conducted 
and  determined  charge  upon  the  confused  masses  of  Hugue- 
not infantry,  he  drove  them  before  him  in  flight  and  disarray ; 
while  St.  Andr6,  leading  on  the  advanced  guard  and  a  bat- 
talion .of  lanzknechts  against  the  reiters  of  Conde's  army, 

'*  Le  Laboureur. 
t  Guiie,  in  his  own  account  of  the  battle,  acknowledges  this  fact. 
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struck  sueli  terror  into  tbem.by  his  sudden  attack^  that  they 
began  to  flj  precipitately  from  tEe  field. 

The  consternation  of  Conde  and  the  Admiral,  on  seeing 
the  day  thus  unexpectedly  turn  against  them  was  very  great; 
and  while  tha  Prince  remained  to  maintain  the  ground, 
Coligni  hastened  after  the  fugitives,  who,  having  passed  the 
small  corps  commanded  by  D^Andelot  in  spite  of  all  that 
officer's  efforts  to  rally  them,  and  crossed  a  little  valley  in 
bis  rear,lialted  on  the  top  of  the  hill  till  the  Admiral  arrived. 

Before  he  could  bnng  them  back  to  the  charge,  however, 
various  changes' had  come  over  the  state  of  afiairs.  St.  An- 
dr6  himself  had  been  taken,  and  instantly  put  to  death  by  a 
Protestant  gentlemaii,  whose  estates  he  had  caused  to.be 
confiscated  with  that  greedy  spirit  for  which  he  was  notori- 
ous. But  the  Duke  of  Guise  pursuing  his  advantage,  had 
advanced  against  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who,  though  destitute 
of  forces  to  resist  the  body  that  was  moving  to  attack  him, 
would  not  consent  to  quit  the  field.  Damville,  in  the  mean- 
while^ eager  to  obtain  softie  guarantee  for  the  speedy  libera- 
tion of  his  father,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Prince,  and 
as  soon  as  the"  order  was  giveh  to  charge,  directed  his  whole 
efbrts  to  make  him  prisoner,  assailed  him  in  person,  at  the 
iKad  of  his  company,  and  forced  him  to  surrender. 

Damville,  in  common  with  the  other  royalist  officers;  it 
would  seem,  had  requested  the  Dak«of  Guise,  on  the  death  of 
Marshal  St.  Andr6,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army*  though 
Martigaes  and  hirtiself  were  both  superior  in  military  rank,f 
to  the  Lorrainese  Prince,  since  he  had  been  stripped  of  the 
title  of  Lieutenant'General.  He  now  showed  the  best  spirit 
of  subordination,  by  leading  Conde  to  Guise,  and  placing  his 
prisoner  at  the  Duke's  disposal. 

.The  Battle  was  not  yet  concluded,  however,  for  by  this 
time  Coligni  had  rallied  the  reiters ;  and  with  them  and  the 
French  horse  under  La  Rochefoucalt,  he  made  one  more 
grtot  effort  to  retrieve  the  day.     The  most  furious  cavalry 

*  Gastelnav.  t  1^  Laboureur. 

VOL.  r.  9 
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fight  that  had  yet  taken  place  n«w  ensued ;  the  Admiral 
himself  leading  the  charge  against  Guise,  with  such  fuiy, 
that  not  a  hundred  of  the  royalist  cavaliers  were  left  together. 
But  the  infantry  decided  the  fate  of  the  field.  Martigues, 
in  command  of  the  arquebusiers,  advanced  to  the  support  of 
Guise,  afid  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  Coligni ;  While  the 
Duke  rallied  his  cavalry,  and  once  more  presented  a  firm  face 
to  the  enemy.  > 

Night  was  now  coming  on.;  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
court  were  re-assembling  in  all  parts  of  the  plain ;  and  End- 
ing that  any  farther  efforts  could  but  end  in  his  own  destruc- 
tion, the  Admiral  retreated  in  good  order,  carrying  oflF  the 
greater  part  of  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  accompanied  by 
his  uncle  Montmorenci  as  a  prisoner.     Guise  made  a  show 
of  following,  but  the  superior  cavalry  of  the  Huguenots  ren- 
dered the  pursuit  vain ;  and  Coligni  took  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Neufville,  not  two  leagues  from 
the  field  of  battle.     He  was  there  joined  in  the  morning  by 
D'Andelot,  with  a  considerable  body  of  infantry ;  and  although 
the  ground  had  remained  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
so  little  did  the  Admiral  look  upon  the  result  of  the  battle 
as  a  complete  defeat,  that  he  proposed  to  return  and  risk 
another  combat,  while  the  enemy  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
rejoicings.'l'     He  could  not  induce  the  German  auxiliaries, 
however,  to  follow  him  .to  the  field,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  continue  his  retreat. 

As  usual,  upon  this  occasion  neither  party  would  admit 
that  the  other  had  won  the  battle.  The  Huguenots  alleged 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  retired  to  Dreus^*  and  conse- 
quently had  not  actually  maintained  the  field.  They  also 
pointed  out,  that  the  slaughter  had  been  much  greater 
amoi^t  the  Catholics  than  amongst  themselves ;  only  about 

*  Castelnau.  The  same  trait  of  pertinacity  is  mentioned  in  the  ao- 
eount  dictated  by  Guise. 

t  Aubign6.  Coligni  Umself  pubtished  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
T>nuz,which  was  sent  round  to  all  the  principal  Protestant  townA 
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two  thousand  five  bundngd  being  found  missiDg  at  Noufville 
on  the  following  day,  while  from  six  to  eight  thousand  men 
undoubtedly  remained  dead  upon  the  field.*  The  nuinber  of 
men  of  distinction,  who  had  fallen,  was  likewise  much  more 
terrible  on  the  part  of  tlie  court.^  The  Constable'^  son,  Mlur- 
shal  St.  Andre,  La  Brosse,  Heut^nant  of  the  Duk*e  of ,  Guise, 
the  Duke  of  Nevers,  Marshal  Annebaut,  the -Lord  of  Givii, 
the  Count  de  Rochefort,  Beauvais,  Nangis,  Des  B<»rdes,f  and 
many  others  were  lost  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Very 
few  leaders  fell  ofi  the  part  of  the  Protestants ;  and  on  either 
side  the  commander-in-chief  was  taken.  But  although  the 
Huguenot  writers  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  com* 
bat  at  Dreux  might  be  considered  as  a  drawn  battle,  yet 
'  impartial  posterity  has  decided  the  question  differently,  and 
attributed  the  victory  to  those  who  obtained  the  fruits  of 
success. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  displayed,  in  the  hour  of  triumph, 
great  and  laudable  moderation.  He  received  the  Prince  de 
Conde  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy ;  and  in  the 
difficulty  of  finding  acoommodation  in  the  town  of  Dreux, 
he  shared  his  own  bed  with  his  illustrious  captive,  who,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  closed  not  his  eyes  during  the  whole 
night,  though  Guise  slept  soundly  upon  the  downy  pillow  of 
success. 

Nevertheless,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  in  the  battle  did 
not  pass  without  censure.     It  was  remarked,  that  he  who 

'*  Oatherine  dc  Medids  herself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rennes, 
calculates  the  total  kiss  on  both  parts,  at  from  six  to  seven  thousand. 
Aubi^e  decIaAs  that,  at  least,  eight  thousand  fell ;  and  Castelnau  as- 
sures us  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the  dead  made  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
of  the  numbers  found  upon  the  field  of  battle,  which  amounted  to  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand. 

t  It  is  told  that  Des  Bordes,  who  was  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
shot  that  prince  accidentally  in  the  battle,  while  looking  at  one  of  his 
pistols  to  see  that  it  was  properly  charged,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  in 
coniequence  of  this  unhappy  event,  that  gentleman  afterwards  sought 
death  and  found  it,  upon  the  plain  of  Dreux. 
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had  been  able  to  turn  the  fortune  <rf  the  day,  and  vrest  the 
meed  of  victory  from  the  hands  of  a  triumphant  enemy,  af tor 
the  main  body  of  the  army  had  been  utterly  routod  and  the 
coDunander-in-chief  taken  prisoner,  had  stood  by,  an  unmoved 
spectator,  till  the  defeat  of  Montmorenci  was  complete,  and 
had  given  not  the  slightest  assistance  to  him,  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  support.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  by  this  course  of 
proceeding  he  obtained  all  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  raised  his 
fame  as  a  leader,  at  the  expense  of  his  r^ntation  for  candor 
and  honesty.  The  friends  of  Montmorenci  did  not  scruple 
to  declare,  that  the  Constable  had  been  shamefully  abandoned, 
by  those  who  were  jealous  of  his  authority  and  renown ;  nor 
have  we  seen  any  full  justification  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
conduct  upon  this  occasion.* 

Each  party  had  captured  several  prisoners  of  rank,  and 
each  had  taken  a  quantity  of  baggage,  standards,  and  arms, 
which  were  displayed  as  trophies  of  victory.  But  the  first 
news,  indeed,  which  reached  the  court  of  France,  were  those 
of  defeat,  some  fugitives  having  carried  to  Vincennes,  the 
tidings  of  Montmorenei's  disaster  and  the  rout  of  the  main 
body.  Many  hours  of  consternation  followed,  before  the 
Queen  and  her  companions  were  made  aware  of  the  favorable 
termination  of  the  battle  ;f  and  even  then,  the  joy  which  this 
intelligence  afforded,  was  sadly  mingled  with  regret,  When 
the  number  of  distinguished  persons  who  had  fallen,  came  to 
be  mentioned. 

While  the  Duke  of  Guise  proceeded  to  Rambouillet, 
(whither  the  court  almost  immediately  removed,)  and  received 
commendation,  honor,  and  reward  from  Catherine  and  her 

*  Montaigne  has  written  an  essay  upon  the  subject ;  which,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  as  doubtful  as  before ;  and  Guise 
in  his  statement  admits  that  he  made  not  the  slightest  eflbit  to  support 
Montmorenci  till  the  whole  main  body  and  part  of  St.  Andre's  divisiDn 
had  been  routed. 

-I-  Catherine,  in  her  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  says  four  and 
twenty  houit. 
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6on ;  Coligni,  sending  kis  illustrious  prisoner  to  Orleans, 
marched  boldly  through  the  country,  attacking  and  taking  a 
number  of  small  towns,  almost  within  sight  of  the  royal  army ; 
and  then,  learning  that  the  court  had  removed  to  Chartres 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Orleans,  he  visited  the 
latter  city,  and  took  every  precaution  for  its  defence ;  after 
which  he  retired  into  Normandy,  in  order  to  re-open  his 
communication  with  England.  By  the  way,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  seveval  important  places,  the  principal  of  which 
was  Caen.  The  re-capture  of  that  town  from  the  hands  of 
the  royafists,  was  of  greater  importance  from  the  money 
which  it  contained,  than  from  its  military  strength,  as  the 
reiters  in  the  pay  of  the  Huguenot  party  were  beginning  to 
murmur  for  their  arrears. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Coligni,  with  the  forces  now 
at  his  command,  made  himself  master  of  Bayeuz,  St.  Lo, 
Avranches,  Vire,  Honfleur,  and  other  places ;  and  then,  re- 
treading his  steps,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  drawing  nearer 
to  Orleans,  he  took  Falaise,  Berne,  Argentan,  L'Aigle,  Mor- 
tagne,  and  La  Charity.  But  while  he  had  been  engaged  in 
these  proceedings,  most  important  events  had  taken  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which  brought  hostilities  to  a  much 
more  speedy  conclusion,  than  the  gain  of  a  battle  or  the  cap- 
ture of  a  city. 

Advancing  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  commenced  the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  the  beginning 
of  February.  Many  difficulties  opposed  themselves  to  the 
first  movements  of  the  royal  army  ;  and  one  of  the  suburbs, 
which  was  attacked  and  taken,  cost  the  Duke  some  of  his 
best  troops.  D'Andelot,  though  still  suffering  from  fever, 
exerted  himself  vigorously  and  effectually  for  the  defence  of 
the  place ;  and  the  royal  forces  had  to  pay  dear  for  every 
advantage  they  attained.  The  weakest  side  of  Orleans, 
seemed  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  companions  to  be  the 
water  front  of  the  city  ;  and  there  it  was  determined  to  make 
a  great  effort,  by  bringing  down  boats  filled  with  troops,  and 
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disIodgiDg  the  Huguenots  from  the  small  islands  which  they 
occupied.  The  preparation  of  these  hoats,  however,  required 
time ;  and,  while  Guise  kept  up  a  fierce  cannonade  upon  the 
walls,  determined  to  take  the  fox's  hole,  as  he  called  it,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  jealous  of  the  extraordinary  power  he  had 
acquired  since  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Constable,  was 
not  only  listening  to  overtures  for  peace,  but  was  employing 
the  charms  of  her  licentious  maids  of  honor  (a  means  not 
at  all  uncommon  with  that  sagacious  but  unscrupulous 
Queen,)  to  seduce  the  Prince  de  Conde  from  the  party  he 
had  espoused. 

The  knowledge  that  such  secret  negotiations  were  going 
on,  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Guise,  than  to  in- 
cite him  to  more  vigorous  action ;  but  the  spirits  and  ener- 
gies of  the  Protestant!^,  were  kept  up  by  the  successes  of 
Coligni  in  Noimandy,  and  the  stiU  more  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits of  a  gentleman  named  De  Piles,  in  the  south.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  Montluc  &nd  his  barbarous  companions, 
not  content  with  slaughtering  the  Huguenots  in  the  field,  or 
putting  them  to  death  one  by  one  in  cold  blood,  to  gather  a 
number  of  prisoners  together  in  various  towns  and  fortresses, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Catholic  population,  from  time 
to  time,  the  spectacle  of  a  grand  execution.  These  brutal 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  persecutors  of  his  religion,  filled  with 
indignation  the  breast  of  De  Piles,  then  a  mere  boy,  fresh 
from  school,*  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  of  his 
companions,  he  entered  the  town  of  Bergerac  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  streets,  killed  and 
made  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  opening 
the  gates  of  the  prisons,  delivered  his  fellow  Protestants  from 
the  fate  for  which  they  had  been  reserved.  Hurrying  thence 
to  Sainte  Foi,  he  met  with  the  same  success,  leaving  eighty 
of  the  Catholics,  dead  in  the  town  ;  and  his  forces,  increasing 
by  the  prisoners  whom  he  liberated,  he  was  enabled  to  take 
both  the  city  and  citadel  of  Mucidan  by  escalade.     He  then 

*  Aubign6. 
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gained  a  still  more  important  advantage  over  the  governor  of 
Perigiieux,  who  was  marching  to  attack  hiin,  and  subse- 
quently forced  his  way  once  more  into  Bergerac ;  where, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  he  made  himself  master  likewise 
of  the  castle,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  displayed  a  degree  of 
ferocity  little  less  brutal  than  that  of  Montluc  himself.  It 
must  always  be  remembered,  however,  in  considering  the 
cruelties  committed  by  both  parties  in  these  wars,  that  ag- 
gression and  persecution  were  upon  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  the  sanguinary  acts  of  the  Protestants, 
though  deeply  to  be  lamented,  were  committed  in  retaliation 
for  still  more  terrible  evils  already  endured. 

Although  the  successes  of  this  yoimg  and  daring  leader, 
had  no  very  great  effect  on  the  military  position  of  the  con- 
tending parties  in  Guienne,  they  served  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  Huguenots,  both"  in  the  districts. where  they  were 
achieved,  and  in  the  besieged  city  of  Orleans.  But  the  de- 
liverance of  that  place,  and  the  temporary  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  were  destined  to  be  accomplished  by  a  private 
hand  and  a  great  and  detestable  crime. 

The  negotiations,  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  com- 
menced with  the  Huguenot  party,  were  proceeding  slowly, 
and  the  operations  against  the  town  of  Orleans  were  consid- 
erably advanced,  when  a  rumor  was  suddenly  spread  through 
the  Roman  Catholic  army,  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  been 
wounded  by  one  of  his  attendants.*  This  report,  though  it 
was,  as  usual  with  the  first  tidings  of  great  events,  inaccurate 
in  some  particulars,  was  nevertheless  true  regarding  the 
principal  fact,  and  consternation  spread  through  the  forces 
occupied  in  ihe  siege.  The  person  who  inflicted  the  wound 
could  scarcely  be  called  an  attendant  of  the  Duke  ;  but  it 
would  seem,  that  some  time  before,  he  had  applied  to  be 
taken  into  the  service  of  that  Prince,  and  had  been  received 
by  him  into  the  royal  army,  though  in  what  capacity  does 

*  Letter  of  the  Spanish  ambawador.    Memoh«8  de  Cond^,  vol.  li.  p. 
133. 
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not  clearly  appear.  His  name  was  John  Poltrot,  lord  of  the 
small  fief  of  Maird,  or  M^r6,  near  Aubeterre  :  he  was  bank- 
rupt in  fortune,  adventurous  in  disposition,  and  wild  and 
braggart  in  his  demeanor  and  language.  Educated  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  haying  passed,  we  are  told,  some  years  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  had  acquired  so  completely  the  manners  and 
the  speech  of  Spain,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distibguish 
Mm  from  the  natives  of  that  country,  to  whom  he  bore  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  features  and  complexiou.* 
These  circumstance^  qualified  him  well  for  the  task  of  a  spy 
upon  the  movements  of  the  royahst  generals,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  h£ul  been  employed  by  the  Admiral,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  a  small  sum  to  purchase  a  horse  and  other 
necessaries  for  his  enterprise.f  With  these  he  had  joined 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  after  having  publicly  declared,  in  conver- 
sation with  his  Protestant  comrades,  that  it  was  his  determi- 
nation to. shoot  that  Prince  upon  the  first  occasion.  No 
importance  was  attached  to  his  words,  however,  as  his  brag- 
gart disposition  was  well  known ;  and  it  appears,  that  when 
the  deed  was  accomplished,  it  excited  as  much  astonishment 
in  the  Huguenot  camp,  as  in  that  of  the  Papists. 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  enmity  towards  the  Duke,  and 
whether  he  was  driven  by  party  zeal,  stimulated  by  religious 
fury,  or  incited  by  the  persuasions  of  others  and  the  hope  of 
reward,  to  the  commission  of  this  crime,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  he  was  moved  only  by  the  vain  desire  of  obtaining 
an  unenviable  distinction,  through  an  act  as  bold  and  resolute 
as  it  was  detestable,  must  remain  ever  in  doubt.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  he  pursued  his  purpose  with  a  degree  of 
coolness,  determination  and  courage,  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  obtain  honor  find  applause,  had  it  been  exercised  for 
a  better  object.  .  Watching  his  opportunity,  when  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  gone  out  with  Philip  Strozzi  and  Monsieur  de 
Eostaing,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  to  reconnoitre  the  be- 
neged  place,  previous  to  the  grand  attack  which  he  meditated, 

♦  Aubigni.  t  Castelnau. 
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Poltrot  waited  patiently  on  horseback,  behind  a  hedge,  till 
his  yictim  returned.  Guise  was  accompanied  by  few  attend- 
ants, Strozzi  haying  gone  on  before ;  and  the  assassin  shot 
him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  the  moment  he  had 
passed  his  place  of  concealment.  The  bullets  struck  the  un- 
fortunate Prince  on  the  right  shoulder,  a  little  above  the 
arm-pit,  and  one,  if  not  more,  passed  oiit  in  front,  without 
entering  the  chest  or  breaking  any  b<»e.  He  immediately 
feU  firooii  his  horse,  and  was  raised  by  de  Rostaing  and  his 
servants. 

While  the  assassin  was  permitted  to  ride  away  unpursued, 
the  Duke  was  carried  into  the  nearest  house,  and  surgeons 
were  sent  for,  who,  on  examining  the  wound,  rashly  pronoun- 
ced that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  But  a  suspicion 
having  arisen  that  the  balls  might  be  poisoned.  Guise,  accor- 
ding to  the  foolish  superstition  of  the  day,  caused  charms  to 
be  employed,  to  counteract  the  venom.*  The  expectations 
of  his  recovery,  however,  speedily"  diminished  ;  and  the  sur- 
geons had  recourse  to  various  operations,  which  probably,  in 
the  lamentable  state  of  medical  knowledge  at  that  time,  only 
served  to  aggravate  his  sufferings.  Nevertheless,  hopes  w.ere 
^  entertained  to  the  last ;  but,  six  days  after  he  received  the 
wound,  the  Duke  terminated  his  career,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February,  1563,  in  violent  convulsions.f  We  are  assured, 
by  a  Protestant  writer,|  that  on  his  death-bed  the  Duke  ex- 
pressed extreme  regret  for  the  massacre  of  Vassi ;  and  with 
his  last  breath  besought  the  Queen  to  conclude  a  peace,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  the  Huguenots,  pronouncing  those  who 
shoidd  turn  her  from  such  a  course  to  be  the  real  enemies  of 
France. 

Thus  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Duke 
of  Guise,  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
age.  At  once  dignified  and  affable,  courteous  though  proud, 
liberal  though  grasping,  generous  though  ostentatious ;  though 

*  Letter  of  the  Spanish  ambttflsador  before  cited, 
t  Castelnau.    Anbign^.  i  Aubignd. 
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occasionally  crnel,  not  generally  severe ;  though  unbounded 
in  ambition,  not  without  indications  of  a  patriotic  spirit  and 
noble  self-devotion.  To  his  friends  and  supporters  his  boun- 
ties knew  no  limit :  to  his  rivals  his  conduct  was  less  mag- 
nanimous, so  long  as  they  retained  any  power  to  injure  him. 
Appreciating  great  qualities,  even  when  they  were  different 
from  those  which  he  himself  possessed,  he  admired  the  high 
genius  and  fiery  ardor  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6  ;  but  esteemed 
less,  perhaps,  than  they  merited,  the  calmer  and  more  calcu- 
lating skill  of  the  Admiral  de  Ooligni,  and  the  rude  and 
domineering,  though  powerful  mind  of  the  Constable  de 
Montmorenci.  His  conduct  towards  the  latter,  at  the  battle 
of  Dreux,  as  well  as  the  severities  which  he  exercised  upon 
those  who  had  been  entrapped  into  his  hands  at  Amboise, 
have  left  his  character  upon  the  page  of  history,  stained  with 
the  charge  of  fEuthlessness  and  treachery,  which  even  hb 
generous  treatment  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  the  chival- 
rous courtedy  which  he  displayed  on  many  other  occasions, 
have  not  been  able  to  efface.  Nevertheless,  the  higher  points 
of  his  character  so  far  predominated  over  the  baser,  that, 
while  he  was  loved  and  mourned,  with  intense  affection  and 
profound  grief,  by  his  friends  and  companions,  he  was  ad- 
mired and  even  regretted  by  his  political  enemies  and  rivals 
in  the  career  of  ambition.  "  Thus  died,"  says  the  celebrated 
Protestant  historian  of  those  days,  "  this  great  captain,  excel- 
lent as  a  soldier  in  all  points,  but  above  all  in  the  reconnoi- 
tring of  fortresses ;  whose  genius  would  have  tended,  not  to 
the  ruin,  but  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  in  another 
season,  and  under  another  reign."* 

Numerous  other  epitaphs,  laudatory  and  condemnatory, 

*  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  last  word  of  this  quotation,  in  order 
to  restore  what  I  believe  the  real  sense  of  the  author :  for  the  word, 
*^frere^  brother,'*  for  which  I  have  substituted,  reign,  is  evidently  a  mis- 
print ;  Guise,  having  only  served  under  one  brother  of  Charles  IX., 
during  whose  reign  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  done  anything  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France. 
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commemorated  tbe  yirtues  and  the  faults  of  this  commander; 
but  few»  except  a  brief  Latin  poem,  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  famous  Chancellor  de  L'Hospital,  did  justice  alike  to  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  dead.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  both  were  carried  to  an  extraordinary  height  in  the  Duke 
of  Guise ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
called  them  equally  into  operation. 

The  fate  of  his  assassin  was  that  which  usually  overtakes 
the  murderer.  With  every  opportunity  to  escape— moimted 
on  a  powerful  horse,  unpursued  during  several  hours,  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  a  large  body  of  iluguenot  forces, — he 
wandered  about  till  the  following  morning,  when,  brought 
back,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  power,  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  he  was  accidentally  found,  sleeping  in  a  barn  very  near 
the  spot  where  he  had  fired  upon  the  Duke.  He  was  arrest- 
ed immediately  upon  suspicion,*  and,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  confessed  the  deed.  He  also  at  first  declared,  not 
only  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  assassinate  Ouise,  by  the 
Admiral  and  Theodore  Beza,  but  that  there  were  a  number 
of  other  persons  spread  over  the  country,  and  bound  by  oath, 
to  put  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to 
death.f  Little  credit  was  attached  to  this  tale,  even  at  the 
time,  especially  as  the  reward  which  he  asserted  that  Coligni 
had  .given  him,  was  a  very  inadequate  inducement  for  the 
commission  of  so  criminal  and  hazardous  an  act.  All  that 
he  even  pretended  to  have  received  was  two  hundred  crowns ; 
and,  although  the  Admiral  at  once  sulmitted  that  he  had  paid 
him  that  sum,  to  act  as  spy  in  the  royal  camp,  both  that  great 
leader  and  Beza  indignantly  denied  that  they  had  done  any- 
thing to  persuade  him  to  commit  the  crime  which  he  had  per- 
petrated ;  adding,  that  they  were  sure  the  accusation  had 
been  wrung  from  him,  either  by  torture  or  by  promise  of  par- 
don. Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact ;  and  when  subse- 
quently a  cruel  and  horrible  death  was  presented  to  him,  after 

*  Castelnau.    Aiibign6.    Memoires  de  Cond6. 
t  Letter  of  the  Spanish  ambaMuidor. 
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having  undergone  all  that  a  harharous  age  could  in£(ict,*^  he 
retracted  the  charge,  exculpated  every  one  but  himself,  and 
acknowledging  that  if  the  deed  were  still  to  be  done  he  would 
perform  it,  Ixe  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses,  with  this 
singular  avowal  on  his  lips. 

Some  demonstrations  were  made  of  a  design  to  continue 
the  siege  of  Orleans ;  but  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
together  with  the  successes  of  the  Admiral  in  Nonnand  j,  and 
*  his  rapid  approach  towards  the  royal  camp,  spread  such  con- 
sternation amongst  the  coimsellors  of  the  QueeQ,  that  she 
hastened  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  com- 
menced. The  Constable  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6  having 
taken  part  therein,  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  free- 
dom, as  well  as  the  anxiety  of  the  Princess  de  Conde  to  with- 
draw her  husband  from  a  state  of  imprisonment,  not  less  det- 
rimental to  her  domestic  happiness,  than  to  his  own  honor 
and  comfort)  facilitated  the  measures  of  Catherine,  and 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  promised  but  few  ad- 
vantages to  the  Protestants,  and  no  very  stable  tranquillity 
to  the  realm.  A  general  amnesty,  with  liberty  of  conscience, 
were  the  principal  features  of  the  treaty.  Certain  towns 
were  named,  in  various  parts  of  France,  in  which  the  Protes- 
tants might  eyercise  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  openly ; 
no  persecution  whatsoever  was  to  take  place  in  regard  to 
points  of  faith  ;  all  persons  were  to  be  restored  to  their  prop- 
erty, honors  and  offices ;  all  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated  on 
both  parts,  and  all  foreign  troops  were  immediately  to  be  paid 
and  sent  put  of  the  country.  A  concluding  article  provided 
that  the  treaty  was  to  be  verified  by  the  various  Parliaments 
of  France ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  its  signature,  the  most 
clear-sighted  persons  of  the  realm  perceived,  that  on  this 
point  much  opposition  would  arise  ;  and  we  find  by  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  wliile  Catherine 
de  Medicis  was  bestowing  all  sorts  of  caresses  on  the  Hugue- 

*  The  word  used  by  Aubign6  la  TenaiU^,  which  givM  a  hoziUe  idea 
of  the  torture  to  which  he  was  suhjectod. 
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not  leaders,  she  insinuated  to  the  friends  of  her  most  Catholic 
ally  that  she  only  yielded  to  circumstances,  and,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  **  Drew  back,  but  to  take  her  spring  the 
better."  The  terms  which  were  granted  gave  ^ut  little  sat- 
isfaction to  either  party ;  and  CoHgni  did  not  hesitate  to  de* 
clare,  though  he  ultimately  accepted  the  conditions  agreed 
upon,  that  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  had  been  sacrificed, 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Doubts  and  ani- 
mosities of  every  kind  remained  unextinguished ;  each  faction 
was  divided  in  itself,:  as  weU  as  irritated  against  the  other ; 
no  one  entertained  the  least  expectation  that  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  would  be  sincerely  executed ;  and  each  hesitated 
to  perform  the  part  which  it  had  undertaken,  lest  it  shouli 
give  an  advantage  to  a  treacherous  opponent:  and  thus,  in 
gloom  and  discontent  on  all  sides,  commenced  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  during  which  the  young  King  of  Na- 
varre first  emerged  from  the  retirement  of  the  college,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  gay  and  licentious  scenes  which  covered-  over, 
like  glittering  dross,  the  volcano  that  lay  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  French  people. 
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That  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  tbe  accomplishment 
of  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  looked  forward  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction,  was  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
the  land ;  and  to  the  same  object  tended  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  all  the  best  men  in  her  son's  dominions.  The  state  of  the 
country,  from  the  ravages  of  the  reiters,  and  tbe  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  people  themselves,  had  become  the  most  lamen- 
table that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ;  and  as  it  has  been  elo- 
quently depicted  by  a  contemporary  author,  who  took  a  part 
in  all  that  he  relates,  I  will,  according  to  my  usual  custom, 
give  his  own  words,  that  the  reader  may  learn,  from  the  im- 
pressions of  an  eye-witness,  the  fearful  condition .  to  which  a 
short  period  of  civil  dissension  had  reduced  a  flourishing  and 
abundant  land. 

'*  After  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  peace,*'  says  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelnau,  '*  which  took  place  on  the  seventh  day 
of  March,  1562,  (1563,)*^  although  it  greatly  displeased  many 
Catholics,  to  behold  such  a  change  in  the  Roman  religion  au- 
thorized by  an  ordinance  of  the  King,  nevertheless  they  were 
compelled  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  terms,  and  yield 
to  fate,  which  not  being  subject  to  human  laws,  had  reduced 
the  affairs  of  France  to  this  state ;  seeing  that  one  year  of 
civil  war  had  brought  about  such  misfortunes  and  calamities, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that,  by  its  continuation,  the 
country  could  ever  recover.  For  agriculture,  which  is  the 
most  necessary  thing  to  maintain  the  body  of  a  state,  and 
which  was  formerly  better  exercised  in  France  than  in  any 
other  kingdom,  as  the  most  fertile  garden  in  the  world,  was 
now  entirely  abandoned  therein ;  an  incalculable  number  of 

*  Cafltelnan  apparently  commenced  the  year  at  Easter ;  but  it  u  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  edict  is  dated  the  ninetoenth  of  March. 
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towns  and  villages  sacked,  pillaged  and  burnt,  were  becoming 
deserts,  and  tbe  poor  laborers,  driven  from  their  houses, 
spoiled  of  their  goods  and  their  cattle,  robbed,  and  put  to 
ransom,  to-daj  by  the  one,  to-morrow  by  the  other,  of  what- 
ever religion  or  faction  they  might  be,. fled  like  wild  beasts, 
abandoning  all  that  they  had,  not  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  were  without  pity. 

"  And  as  to  the  traffic  which  is  very  great  in  this  kingdom, 
it  was  also  given  up,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  arts  ;  for  the 
tradesmen  and  artisans  quitted  their  shops  and  their  employ- 
ments to  put  on  the  cuirass.  The  nobDity  was  divided,  the 
church  oppressed,  no  one  being  certain  of  his  property  or  his 
life ;  and  as  to  justice  which  is  the  foundation  of  kingdoms 
and  of  republics,  and  of  all  human  society,  it  could  not  be 
administered,  seeing  that  where  everything  is  a  matter  of 
force  and  violence,  one  can  no  longer  exercise  the  office  of 
the  magistrate,  nor  administer  the  laws.  In  a  word,  the  civil 
war  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  all  wickedness,  of  thiev- 
ing, robbery,  murder,  incest,  adultery,  parricide,  and  every 
other  enormous  vice,  that  can  be  imagined,  for  which  there 
was  neither  any  check  nor  any  punishment ;  and  the  worst 
of  all  was,  that  in  this  war,  the  arms  which  had  been  taken 
for  the  defence  of  religion,  annihilated  all  religion  and  piety, 
and  produced  a  body,  rotten  and  wasted  with  the  burning 
pestilence  of  an  infinity  of  atheists.  The  churdhes  were 
sacked  and  demolished,  the  ancient  monasteries  destroyed, 
the  monks  driven  forth,  the  nuns  violat^,  and  that  which 
had  taken  four  hundred  years  to  build  was  destroyed  in  a 
day,  without  exempting  even  the  sepulchres  of  our  kings, 
and  of  our  fathers.*' 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  all  the  evils  here  de- 
picted, were  severely  aggravated  by  the  large  bodies  of 
foreign  troops  engaged  on  both  sides,  who  were  without  any 
moral  tie  or  restraint,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  given  up  to 
anarchy,  and  mdulged  their  habits  of  pillage  without  remorse, 
amongst  a  people  who  set  them  the  example,  by  mutually 
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desiroying  and  plundering  each  other.  Great  difficulties, 
howeyer,  opposed  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  the  reiters, 
as  the  finances  of  both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  consider- 
able arrears  had  become  due.  But  the  means  were  at  length 
found,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  troops  were  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

Havre  de  Grace  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  now  the  desire  of  all  parties  in  France  that 
they  should  be  expelled  from  that  strong  position.  Nor  can 
we  altogether  exculpate  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot 
faction  from  the  charge  of  deserting  the  ally  who  had  ren- 
dered them  such  good  service  in  time  of  need ;  for  we  find 
that  the  Prince  de  Conde  rivalled  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
in  the  siege  of  Havre,  which  was  commenced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

In  a  letter  from  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  dated  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  1562,  it  is  stated  that  the  Queen 
of  England  had  solemnly  engaged  her  word  to  the  Prince, 
not  to  make  peace  without  him  ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March  in  the  following  year,  Cecil  remarks,  with  some  bit- 
terness, **  The  negotiations  are  going  on  at  Orleans,  without 
any  consideration  for  the  Queen  of  England :  If  it  be  so,"  he 
adds,  "  I  know  the  worst,  which  is,  by  stout  and  stiff  dealing 
to  make  our  own  bargain ;  and  so  is  the  Queen's  Majesty 
fully  bent  and  intended." 

A  great  part  of  the  Huguenot  army  was  also  engaged  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis  in  the  operations  against  Havre ;  but 
that  place  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
although  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  town,  so  that,  the 
number  of  his  efficient  soldiers  was  greatly  reduced.  Suc- 
cor, however,  was  daily  expected  from  England ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Havre  would  have  been  preserved  for  some 
time,  had  not  the  want  of  fresh  water  become  intolerable, 
the  supply  having  been  cut  off  by  the  besieging  army. 
Another  circumstance  likewise  tended  to  hasten  the  sur- 
render.    The  secretary  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  English 
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ambassador,  charged  with  letters  from  bis  mai^r  to  tbe  Earl 
of  Warwick,  was  taken,  wbile  endeavoring  to  effect  bis  en- 
trance into  tbe  town,  and  bis  dispatches  having  been  de- 
ciphered, were  found  to  contain  the  information,  that  a  large 
fleet  and  army  might  be  daily  looked  for,  to  effect  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  place.  Other  letters  were  immediately  forged 
in  the  cipher  used  by  Smith,  warning  tbe  Earl  that  no  as- 
sistance was  to  be  expected  from  England ;  and  the  Earl, 
deprived  by  this  false  intelligence  of  all  hope  of  relief,  seeing 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  most  of  the  outworks,  his  troops 
so  enfeebled  by  pestilence,  that  the  dead  were  left  unburied 
where  they  expired,  and  nothing  but  brackish  water  to  be 
obtained  in  the  town,  during  the  height  of  an  intensely  hot 
summer,  determined  to  capitulate,  if  he  could  do  so  upon 
favorable  terms.  Those  which  were  granted,  may  be  con- 
sidered highly  honorable  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  The 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  to  be  exchangejl)  the  garrison 
was  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  its  arms  and  bag- 
gage, six  days  were  to  be  allowed  for  effecting  its  retreat ; 
whatever  vessels  might  be  necessary  for  conveying  the  Eng- 
lish troops  to  their  native  shore,  were  to  enter  the  port 
without  impediment ;  and,  although  the  citadel  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  as  a  security  for  the  surrender 
of  the  town,  tbe  French  standard  was  not  to  be  displayed 
till  the  place  was  evacuated. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
and  two  days  after,  the  Earl  of  Clinton,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail,  appeared  before  Havre,  and  received  the  garrison  which 
he  had  come  to  support.*     But  more  than  three  thousand 

*  Although  the  rick  were  left  hehind,  (see  Memoiree  de  Castelnau, 
Jib.  v.  chap,  iii.)  the  soldien  carried  with  them  the  plague  into  England, 
and  the  vast  utility  of  quarantine  laws  was  never  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  this  instance.  The  troops  embarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  July ; 
the  first  case  of  plague  took  place  in  London  immediately  aHer,  having 
previously  appeared  in  a  seaport  of  Kent  Twenty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  persons  perished  in  the  capital  alone.  Trade  and 
business  of  all  kinds  nearly  ceased,  and  infinitely  greater  evils  were 
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of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  soldiers  had  fallen  Tictims  to  the 
plague ;  and  we  find  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
dated  in  August,  1563,  that  the  court  of  England  was  well 
satisfied,  that  the  Earl  should  retire  on  such  favorable  terms. 

Various  negotiations  between  Franee  and  England  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  much  heat  was  shown  on  both  parts ;  but  in 
the  end,  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  concluded  by  the  intervention 
of  Monsieur  de  Castelnau  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  Some 
difficulties  were  made  by  Elizabeth,  in  regard  to  the  ratifica- 
tion, but  she  at  length  gave  her  consent ;  and  the  faint  and 
untenable  claims  of  England  upon  Calais  were  finally  aban- 
doned, upon  the  payment  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns* 

Several  events  of  minor  importance  had  taken  place  in  the 
meantime,  into  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter.  The  majority  of  the  King,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  fourteenth  year,  had  been  declared  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Rouen  ;  the  Queen-mother  had  suffered  a  danger- 
ous injury  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  from  which,  however, 
she  recovered  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  although  her  life 
was  at  one  time  despaired  of.  Fetes  and  amusements  had 
succeeded  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Prince 
de  Conde  seemed  to  have  totally  abandoned  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and,  in  the  arms 
of  the  licentious  ladies  of  Catherine's  court,  to  have  forgot- 
ten his  devoted  wife,  his  religious  duties,  his  real  friends, 
and  his  political  position.  The  Papists  of  France,  and  vari- 
ous neighboring  princes  of  the  same  creed,  had  strongly 
urged  the  Queen -mother  and  the  young  King  to  set  at 
nought  the  obligations  by  which  they  had  so  lately  bound 
themselves ;  and  numerous  infractions  of  the  treaty  had  been 
committed  by  the  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  of  the  southern 
provinces. 

inflicted  in  a  few  months  upon  commerce,  without  reckoning  human  su^ 
ferings,  than  ever  took  place  from  the  regulatbns  of  the  quarantine 
during  centuries. 
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One  event,  however,  must  be  marked  more  particularly, 
as  the  first  indication  of  that  mortal  enmity  conceived  by  the 
house  of  Guise  against  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  which  ended 
only  with  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  day.  The 
accusation  brought  by  Pol  trot  against  that  celebrated  com- 
mander, notwithstanding  its  formal  retraction  by  him  who 
had  made  it,  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  great  Prince,  who  had  fallen  before  Orleans ; 
and  shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  Havre,  Ann  of  Este, 
duchess  of  Guise,  with  her  children  and  brothers-in-law, 
made  a  formal  demand  of  justice  against  the  Admiral,  ac- 
cusing him,  in  direct  terms,  of  instigating  the  murder  of  the 
Duke.  Catherine  de  Medicis  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  smooth  these  angry  feelings,  and  sought  to  prevail  upon 
the  Duchess,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for 
revenge,  to  abandon  her  object  at  this  time. .  But  the  rancor 
of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  remained  unabated ;  and  the  Ad- 
miral, while  he  declared  that  he  was  able  and  ready  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge,  was  obliged  to  surround  his  person 
by  large  bodies  of  Huguenot  retainers,  to  guard  against  the 
private  attempts  with  which  his  life  was  menaced. 

At  the  same  time,  from  every  part  of  France,  were  heard 
murmurs  in  regard  to  various  violations  of  the  edict ;  and  it 
was  apparent,  that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  stay  the 
rash  proceedings  of  the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  civil  war  from  being  immediately  re- 
newed. Under  these  circumstances,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
determined  upon  making  a  pompous  progress  into  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  accompanied  by  the  young  King  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  court,  which  project  was  executed  in 
the  year  1564. 

In  this  expedition,  Catherine  was  followed  by  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  for  whom,  during  his  youth,  she  seems  to 
have  entertained  a  great  and  extraordinary  affection,  taking 
a  pleasure,  even  at  this  early  period,  in  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  his  mind,  and  initiating  him  into  afihirs  of  state. 
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as  if  she  foresaw  the  high  destiny  which  ultimately  awaited 
him.*^  In  all  her  pastimes  and  amusements,  he  was  inTited 
to  bear  a  part ;  and  to  the  council  table  itself,  even  when  in 
secret  deliberation,  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  her.f 
Policy,  indeed,  might  have  some  share  in  the  caresses  which 
Catherine  bestowed  upon  the  young  King,  and  hex  object 
might  be  as  much  to  reconcile  him  to  the  so^  of  captivity 
in  which  she  held  him,  as  to  gain  his  affections  for  herself 
and  for  her  children.  Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of 
her  conduct,  it  is  certain,  that  from  the  earliest  age,  she 
taught  him  to  taste  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  in- 
stilled into  him,  in  his  youth,  licentious  views  in  regard  to 
various  points  of  morality,  which  produced,  at  an  after  pe- 
riod, those  acts  that  form  the  chief  stain  upon  his  private 
and  public  history. 

Joy,  gayety,  and  pageantry,  accompanied  the  court  of 
Catherine  upon  h^r  journey  through  the  realm ;  and  although 
the  menacing  aspect  of  some  of  the  Protestants  and  some  of 
the  Catholics,  and  the  recollection  of  the  force  which  had 
been  used  towards  herself  and  her  children  by  the  Trium- 
virate, had  induced  her  to  augment  the  numbers  of  the 
Swiss  guard,  and  to  add  thereunto  a  French  guard  of  &ve 
hundred  men,  but  little  military  display  attended  her  pro- 
gress. Gay  gentlemen  and  beautiful  women  were  her  prin- 
cipal escort ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  suddenly  taken  the 
determination,  after  having  failed  in  suppressing  the  troubles 
of  the  kingdom  by  force  of  arms,  to  conquer  them  by  pleas- 
ure, levity,  and  licentiousness.  In  so  doing,  she  showed  her 
knowledge  of  the  French  character,  more  than  her  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature ;  as  she  had  yet  apparently  to  learn, 
as  well  as  to  teach,  that  the  fiercest  crimes,  and  the  most 
vehement  turbulence,  are  nourished  and  envenomed  by  lux- 
ury and  depravity. 

The  court  first  directed  its  steps  to  the  side  of  Lorraine ; 

*  lEemoifet  de  Neven.  f  Memoire  da  President  de  Calignon. 
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and,  mingling  the  arts  of  policy  with  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  the  Queen,  while  at  Bar  le  Due,  carried  on  negotiations 
with  the  principal  German  Princes  on  the  frontier,  with  a 
view  of  engaging  them  to  refrain  from  giving  any  farther 
assistance  to  the  rebellious  subjects  of  France.  In  this  at- 
tempt she  was  unsuccessful ;  but  pursuing  the  same  plan  in 
the  course  of  her  progress,  through  Burgundy,  Dauphiny, 
and  Lianguedoc,  she  held  long  and  secret  interviews  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  Vice-legate,  and  with  a  private 
agent  of  the  Pope,  who  was  sent  to. confer  with  her  at  Avig- 
non. In  the  meanwhile,  from  time  to  time,  the  court,  while 
refusing  openly  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  more  violent 
Catholics,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  bigoted  King  of  Spain, 
.  gave  the  Protestants,  by  its  acts,  good  cause  to  suspect,  that 
one  object  of  the  Queen-mother  was,  slowly  and  invidiously, 
to  take  from  them  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  treaty  of  pacification,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  future  resistance.*  Edict  after  edict,  while  pretending  to 
interpret  the  treaty,  confined  the  concessions  to  the  Hugue- 
nots within  narrower  boimds ;  the  fortifications  of  various 
towns  and  castles,  which  had  ofibrded  refuge  and  protection 
to  the  Protestants,  were  demolished,  and  a  strong  citadel 
was  built  in  Lyons,  to  overawe  a  city  which  had  shown  itself 
so  favorable  to  the  opponents  of  Bomish  corruption. 

But  such  nuld  means  did  not  accord  with  the  more  vehe-* 
ment  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  a  number  of  causes, 
some  of  evident  magnitude,  and  others  apparently  trifling, 
combined  at  this  time,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  horrible 
league,  which  produced  such  infinite  calamities  in  France. 
Th^re  can  be  little  doubt  that,  the  original  scheme  for  a  gen- 
eral confederacy  between  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
Europe,  and  the  French  papistical  leaders,  was  devised  at 
Trent,  where  the  council  was  stiH  sitting,  when  Catherine 
began  her  progress  through  her  son's  kingdom.  To  the 
great  and  disastrous  assembly  in  that  city,  the  Cardinal  of 

*  This  intentkm  is  admitted  by  Costelnan,  lib.  v.  chap.  z. 
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Lorraine  had  been  dispatched  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
France ;  and  he  had  vigorously  opposed,  during  the  earlier 
meetings,  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See,  to  a  domination 
totally  subTersive  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
But  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  by  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sassin, inflamed  his  animosity  against  the  Protestants,  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  induce  him  to  pass  over  all  other  considera- 
tions for  the  sake  of  vengeance.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Huguenots,  it  must  be  confessed^  such  as  could  tend  to 
mitigate  the  indignation  of  the  house  of  Guise,  or  to  remove 
the  suspicion  that  they  had  instigated  the  assassin  to  commit 
the  act.  Coligni,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  others,  boldly  de- 
nied all  participation  in  the  crime  before  its  perpetration ; 
and  history  has  done  them  justice  on  this  point.  But  doubts 
still  hovered  over  the  head  of  Theodore  Beza,  at  a  period 
when  much  of  the  heat  of  passion  was  abated  ;*  and  we 
know  that  the  great,  body  of  the  Reformed  Church,  had  the 
folly  and  the  wickedness  to  adopt  the  deed  after  its  commis- 
sion, by  the  commendations  which  many  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers bestowed  upon  Poltrot.  His  name  and  his  actions  were 
celebrated  by  the  pens  of  their  most  eloquent  writers ;  his 
fate  was  deplored  in  epitaphs,  songs,  and  canticles  ;f  his 
crime  was  justified  by  a  comparison  with  those  personages 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  destruction  of  the  persecutors  of  Israel,  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  was  totally  forgotten,  in  rejoicings  over  the 
death  of  a  great  and  implacable  enemy.  This  conduct,  equally 
unworthy  and  impolitic,  not  only  incensed  their  enemies 
in  France  even  more  than  the  act  itself,  but  gave  the  force 
of  probability  to  all  the  darkest  accusations  against  them ; 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  fully  persuaded  that  the  assas- 

*  Le  Laboureur. 

f  A  caiioas  collection  of  these  pieces  is  given  by  Le  Laboureur,  show- 
iiig  the  most  deplorable  perversion  of  genius  and  learning,  and  how  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man  can  misapply  great  examples  and  holy  doctrines, 
to  the  justification  of  the  darkest  and  most  fearful  crimes. 
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sination  of  his  brother  had  been  instigated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  party,  yielded  even  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  Church  of  France,  in  his  ei^emess  to  return  and 
crush  those,  who  were  not  only  religious  opponents  but 
private  eneimies. 

In  Pius  IV.,  and  his  representatives  at  Trent,  he  found 
zealous  co-operators ;  and  had  the  King  of  Spain  been  even 
less  willing  than  he  was,  to  take  part  in  any  act  of  furious 
bigotry,  his  political  position,  with  regard  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, would  have  afforded  sufficient  motives,  for  joining  in 
any  scheme,  which  tended  at  once  to  embarrass  France  with 
intestine  dissensions,  to  engage  the  Protestant  forces  of  Ger- 
many in  the  civil  war  of  the  neighboring  country,  and  to 
deprive  the  Beformers  of  his  northern  dominions  of  all  hope 
of  assistance  and  support.*^ 

It  is  clear  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  herself,  proposed, 
during  the  last  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  an  interview 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  of 
Europe ;  and  we  find  by  her  letters  to -the  Bishop  of  Eennes, 
that  the  Papal  nuncio  in  France,  was  dispatched,  first  to 
Vienna,  and  then  to  Rome,  in  order  to  arrange  this  important 
conference.  Rumor  at  once  attributed  to  her,  the  intention 
of  forming  a  general  league  for  the  suppression  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion ;  and  great  fears  were  entertained  in  Germany 
that  tumxdt  and  civil  war  would  be  the  immediate  consequen- 
ces. It  is  probable,  however, — as  in  her  secret  correspon- 
dence she  denies  all  such  intention, — ^that  the  scheme  of  this 
confederacy  had  already  been  discussed  at  Trent,  and  that 
some  private,  but  vague,  intelligence  of  such  proceedings  be- 
ing iii  agitation,  had  reached  the  Protestant  princes. 

The  design,  with  whomsoever  it  originated,  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  he  pursued  it  with 
a  degree  of  vigor,  which  soon  united  in  its  favor  the  most 
influential  Papists  throughout  Europe.  Thus  supported,  he 
returned  to  France,  in  th^  beginning  of  the  year  1564,  and 

*  Caatelnau. 
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it  would  seem,  that  the  first  foundations  of  the  League  in  that 
country,  were  laid  at  Nancy,  during  the  progress  of  the 
court.  *^  The  Cardinal,  however,  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  rejected  general] j 
by  the  French  church,  severely  censured  by  the  more  rea- 
sonable Roman  Catholics,  and  scoffed  at,  with  every  expres- 
sion of  contempt  and  derision,  by  the  Huguenots. 

After  conferences  in  the  south-east  of  France  with  the 
Papal  nimcio,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  court  turned  its 
steps  towards  the  west,  in  order,  as  it  appeared,  to  give  the 
Queen-mother  an  opportunity  of  once  more  embracing  her 
daughter,  the  young  Queen  of  Spain.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
without  considerable  difficulty,  that  the  cold-hearted  Philip 
suffered  his  young  wife  to  advance  as  far  as  Bayonne,f  to 
meet  her  family,  while  he  himself  remained  at  Madrid  ;  bat 
the  progress  of  Protestant  principles  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  d«lire  of  forming  such  a  party  in  France,  as  would 
give  occupation  to  the  more  turbulent  subjects  of  the  neigh* 
boring  power,  and  prevent  them  from  aiding  the  people  whom 
his  tyranny  was  drivii^  into  revolt,  had  probably  a  greater 
share  in  wringing  from  him  his  consent,  than  the  wishes  of 
his  Queen,  or  the  solicitations  of  Catherine.  The  Princess 
herself  was  sent  to  the  interview,  with  a  numerous  and  splen- 
did escort ;  and  she  was  accompanied  by  the  famous  Ferdi- 
nand of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  instructed  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations  for  the  league,  which  both  parties  had  in  view, 
and  to  give  that  impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  Queen-mother 
of  France,  which  the  policy  of  Philip  required. 

Pomp  and  pageantry,  sport  and  amusement,  appeared  to 
occupy  the  two  courts,  and  covered  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  darker  and  more  sanguinary  councils,  which  were 
held  in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen-mother ;  and  the  steps 
which  were  taken  by  the  court  of  France,  to  induce  Pius  IV. 

*  Castelnau. 
t  Lc  Laboureu^    Letter  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rennes. 
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to  recall  the  bull  of  excommunication  and  deprivation,  which 
he  had  imprudently  fulminated  against  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
might  well  tend  to  create  a  belief,  that  Catherine  and  her 
counsellors  entertained  no  sinister  designs  against  the  Prot- 
estants of  France. 

The  nature  and  the  tendency  of  the  conferences  between 
the  Queen-mother  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  however,  were  dis- 
covered by  one  whom  they  thought  too  young,  too  light,  and 
too  fond  of  pleasure,  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  high  subjects 
of  which  they  treated.  The  Prince  of  JSTavarre  was  permitted 
to  be  present  at  several  of  the  interviews,  in  which  the  fate 
of  many  of  his  family  was  discussed ;  and  although  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  were  concealed  under  figura- 
tive language,  he  was  too  keen  to  be  deceived,  and  too  strongly 
attached  to  his  mother,  to  refrain  from  communicating  to  her 
the  designs  entertained  against  her  and  others.  Tluere  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  a  plan  for  putting  off  the  Prot- 
estants of  Fiance  at  a  single  blow,  was  agitated  by  Catherine 
and  the  Duke,  and  that  the  Queen-mother  expressed  some 
desire  to  save  the  higher  personages,  who  had  embraced  the 
Befonoed  religion.  It  is  clear  that  some  such  suggestion 
must  have  been  made  by  Catherine,  to  draw  from  Alva  the 
famous  reply,  that  "  The  head  of  a  salmon  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred frogs."  Those  words  were  overheard,  however,  and 
remarked  by  the, young  Prince  of  Navarre ;  and,  after  med- 
itatinjg  over  their  import,  for  some  time,  he  caused  them  to 
be  communicated  to  his  mother,  by  the  President  de  Cali- 
gnon,  showing  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  caution,  in  his  choice 
of  the  messenger,  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  so 
early  an  age.* 

It  is  proved,  indeed,  by  contemporary  letters,  that  he 

*  Hemoixe  da  President  de  CaUgnon.  Antequetil,  who  sadly  disfig- 
ures a  great  part  of  the  history  of  these  times,  gives  a  somewhat  hom- 
basdc  Tension  of  Alva's  speech,  making  him  say  .<'  ten  thousand  ftogs," 
but  as  CaKgnon  has  furnished  the  paiticulan  hims4f,  I  have  adhorad 
to  his  statement. 

vol.  I.  10 
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already  displayed  many  of  those  extraordinary  qualities, 
which  afterwards  so  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people.  We  learn  from  one  who  was  probably 
present,  that  his  demeanor  at  the  court,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  courtiers,  and  that,  on  first  seeing  him, 
the  Duke  of  Medina  exclaimed,  "  Mi  parece  este  Principe,  o 
es  Emperador  o  lo  ha  deser. — It  appears  to  me,  that  this 
Prince  is  either  an  Emperor,  or  deserves  to  be  one."*  In 
the  aflfections  of  his  cousin,  the  yoimg  Queen  of  Spain,  he 
soon  made  such  progress,  that  a  degree  of  regard  was  estab- 
lished between  them,  which,  at  an  after  period,  produced  the 
most  beneficial  results,  and  proved  the  salvation  of  himself 
and  his  mother.  But,  though  mild  and  affable  in  his  manners, 
and  apparently  light-hearted,  the  young  Eling  of  Navarre 
maintained  his  own  dignity,  we  are  assured,  whenever  the 
occasion  required  it ;  took  his  place  according  to  his  rank 
in  the  state,  and  suffered  no  one  to  treat  him  without  due 
respect. 

After  passing  some  time  at  Bayonne,  in  festivities,  negoti- 
ations, and  sports,  the  two  courts  of  France  and  Spain  sep- 
arated, and  Catherine  de  Medicis  took  her  way  towards  Ne- 
rac,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ;  but  al- 
though the  young  King  and  his  mother,  displayed  nothing 
but  smiles  and  favor  towards  Jeanne  d'Albret,  that  acute 
Princess,  already  informed  of  the  secret  conferences  of  the 
Queen-mother  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  placed  little  reliance 
upon  the  professions  of  regard,  with  which  she  was  loaded, 
and  prepared  to  withdraw  her  son,  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity, from  the  court  of  France.  During  the  stay  of  the 
court  at  Nerac,  the  Queei^of  Navarre  was  persuaded  to  suf- 
fer, within  her  territories,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  which,  for  several  years,  the  Papists  had 
been  denied  that  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  Prot- 
estants themselves  so  eagerly  demanded  in  other  parts  of 
France.     It  is  probable,  that  she  made  this  concession  with 

*  Chronologic  Nobenaire,  torn.  i. 
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regret ;  but  the  dangerous  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
did  not  pennit  her  to  hesitate,  although  she  firmly  resisted 
every  inducement  which  was  held  out^  to  lead  her  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  judging  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  Jeanne  d'Albret,  that  the  kings  of  Spain 
had  always  looked  with  a  greedy  eye,  upon  the  small  moun- 
tain principality,  which  was  all  that  remained  in  her  posses- 
sion of  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors ;  and  that  the'  Pope, 
by  declaring  her  incapable  of  reigning,  had  afiforded  a  pre- 
text to  the  neighboring  sovereign,  for  stripping  her  of  her 
territories.  .  Her  only  hope  of  security,  rested  in  the  protec- 
tion afforded  her,  by  the  court  of  France,  the  policy  of  which 
was  of  course  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  But  on  that  side,  also,  she  had  to  apprehend,  that 
in  case  of  any  unreasonable  resistance  to  the  will  of  her  royal 
relatives,  the  French  monarch  himself  might  take  advantage 
of  the  Papal  censure,  to  seize  upon  her  possessions,  and  to 
deprive  her  and  her  son  forever  of  their  independent  sove- 
reignty. 

Nor  were  the  enemies  of  her  house  so  few,  or  so  power- 
less, at  the  court  of  France  itself,  as  not  to  place  her  in  a 
condition  of  great  danger;  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  most 
odious  kind  was  discovered,  shortly  after  the  visit  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  to  Nerac,  which  threatened  her  liberty,  if 
not  her  life.*    The  particulars  of  this  plot  will  be  detailed 

*  Monsieur  d'Anquetil,  upon  whose  perversions  of  French  history  I 
have  before  remarked,  places  this  conspiracy  previous  to  the  journey 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  Bayonne,  and  assigns  it  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  by  those  to 
whom  he  was  introcluced  during  the  royal  progress.  Anquetil  seeina 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Memoir  of  the  President  de  Calignon, 
who  distinctly  states,  that  this  conspiracy  took  place  in  1567,  and  at- 
tributes the  fact  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  having  intimated  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  plot  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  to  the  affection  which  she  con- 
ceived for  Henry  during  their  interview  at  Bayonne.  I  need  hardly 
point  out  to  the  English  reader,  how  the  want  of  chionological  accmacy, 
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hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  events  of  the  year  1567.  Al- 
though some  authors  have  placed  it  at  an  earlier  date,  the  facts 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  a  contemporary  wri- 
ter, the  best  authority  we  have  on  the  subject,  prove,  that 
the  design  of  Philip  to  carry  off  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and 
her  son  from  Beam,  could  not  have  been  entertained  before 
the  young  Prince  returned  to  his  mother's  dominions. 

From  Nerac,  the  court  of  France  returned  by  slow  jour- 
neys towards  Paris ;  fetes  and  rejoicings  took  place  wherever 
it  paused ;  and-  nothing  obscured  the  pleasures  of  the  expe- 
dition from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  but  the  plague, 
which  appeared  in  various  cities  through  which  it  passed, 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  kept  it  shut  up  in  Carcas- 
sone  for  several  weeks,  and  the  consequences  of  the  licen- 
tiousness encouraged  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  herself,  be- 
tween the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  her  nuuds  of  honor,  which 
ended  in  one  of  them  bearing  him  a  child,  without  the  pru- 
dent precaution  of  concealing  the  fact.  The  Queen  affected 
a  due  degree  of  virtuous  indignation ;  but  the  fault  of  the 
beautiful  culprit  was  soon  overlooked,  and  proved  no  im- 
pediment to  her  forming  an  after  connection  of  a  more  hon- 
orable kind. 

In  1666,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  appeared  at  the  court  of 
France,  which  was  by  this  time  re-established  in  its  ordi- 
dinary  dwelling  places.*  The  ostensible  object  of  her  visit 
to  Paris  was  to  defend  the  rights  of  herself  and  her  son 
against  a  suit  brought  by  tlie  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  her 

obflervable  in  almost  all  French  historians,  deprives  histoiy  of  its  fruits, 
l^  inverting  thte  order  of  cause  and  effect,  and  consequently  falsifying 
all  those  philosophical  deductions,  which  may  be  drawn  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind  firom  the  acts  of  our  predecessors  and  their  results  to 
society,  when  the  march  of  events  is  accurately  stated. 

*  Some  authors  declare  that  Jeane  d'Albret  accompanied  the  court 
from  Nerac ;  and  it  appears  certain  that  she  did  so  part  of  the  way  to- 
wards Paris;  but  Victor  Cayet,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  young 
King  of  Navaire,  implies  that  she  remained  in  the  south,  and  afterwaxda 
njflioMl  CafthMUM  da  Modicia. 
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brother-in-law,  who,  after  having  renounced  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  with  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  all  title  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Yendome,  now  sought  to  put  forward  new 
claims,  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  successful.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Princess  was  to  with- 
draw her  son  from  the  court  of  the  Queen-mother,  in  order 
to  educate  him  according  to  her  own  views.  By  this  time 
his  Protestant  tutor  La  Gaucherie  was  dead ;  and  the  firm 
and  resolute  attachment  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  the  Reformed 
religion  did  not  permit  her  to  see  with  indifference  the  ascen- 
dency which  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  gained  over  the  mind 
of  her  child.  The  accomplishment  of  her  purpose,  indeed, 
was  by  no  means  easy,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  stratagem,  which  she  executed  with  great  skill.  The 
necessity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  estates  of  the 
house  of  Vendome,  afforded  her  an  excuse  for  making  a  jour- 
ney  into  Picardy,  in  which  some  of  these  lands  were  situ- 
ated ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  yotmg  Prince,  she  proceeded 
to  Marie,  where  she  spent  several  days  in  regulating  her  affairs, 
and  then  returned  to  Paris,  without  permitting  the  slightest 
indication  of  her  design  to  appear.  Shortly  after,  she  agam 
set  out  for  Yendome,  taking  her  son  with  her ;  but  suffering 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  her  intention  speedily  to  re- 
join the  court  of  France.  But  suddenly  turning  from  her 
course,  after  having  visited  her  estates  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Beaumont  and  la  Fleche,  she  hurried  on  towards  Beam, 
taking  leave  of  Catherine  and  Charles  IX.  by  letter. 

The  young  King  of  Navarre  was  now  placed  under  the  tu- 
ition of  an  old  and  attached  friend  of  the  house  of  Navarre, 
named  Florent  Chretien,  a  man  who  combined  with  much 
erudition,  a  strong  taste  for  poetry,  of  which  his  rojral  mis 
tress  was  passionately  fond ;  and  under  this  wise  preceptor, 
Henry  made  as  much  progress  in  the  study  of  polite  litera 
ture  as  the  turbulence  of  the  times  permitted.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  called  from  a  peaceful  residence 
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amongst  his  native  mountains,  to  mingle  in  the  fierce  scenes 
of  civil  contention,  which  once  more  overspread  the  land. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  concealed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  of  the  day,  that  a  gradual  but  systematic  infringe- 
ment of  the  treaty. of  peace  was  pursued  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  under  the  instigation  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that,  irritated  by  persecution,  the  Protes- 
tants themselves  committed  many  atrocious  and  impolitic 
acts,  which,  in  turn,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  the  Papists 
towards  them.  Among  these  was  the  murder  of  an  officer 
of  the  King's  guard,  named  C harry,  an  implacable  enemy  of 
the  Huguenots,  who,  having  demeaned  himself  with  great 
insolence  towards  D'Andelot,  Colonel-general  of  the  French 
infantry,*  and  therefore  his  superior  officer,  was  assassinated 
in  the  open  day  by  Monsieur  Chatellier,  a  gentleman  attached 
to  the  house  of  Chatillon.f  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
private  revenge  bad  a  great  share  in  prompting  the  crime, 
as  the  brother  of  Chatellier  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Charry 
some  time  before. 

Several  tumults  and  murders  also  took  place  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  open  violation  of  the  edict 
of  pacification  by  the  Roman  Catholic  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  it  was  found  impossible,  by  the  more  wise  and 
prudent  of  either  party,  to  prevent  the  rashness  and  intem- 
perance of  the  bigots.  Even  Montmorenci  himself  is  said  to 
have  arranged  a  plan  for  a  rising  in  the  capital  against  the 
Protestants ;  and  the  Duke  de  Damyille,  his  son,  pursued 
the  same  course,  with,  even  greater  fury  and  success,  in 
Languedoc.  The  attempt  to  excite  the  Parisians  was  sup- 
pressed by  Catherine  de  Medicis  with  great  promptitude 
and  vigor,  at  the  very  moment  it  was  taking  effect,  and  a 
number  of  those  who  were  commencing  the  work  of  destruc- 

*  Brantome.    Aubign6. 

•f  Journal  de  Bruslart.  The  author  says,  that  Chatellier  was  guidon 
of  the  Admiral,  otherwise,  standard-bearer. 
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tion  were  seized  in  the  act,  and  hanged  from  the  windows  of 
the  houses.* 

A  plot,  less  criminal  perhaps,  hut  which  attracted  still 
more  attention  from  the  importance  of  the  persons  concemedy 
was  discovered  hy  an  extraordinary  accident,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  the  Queen. of  Nararre  to  her  own  dominions^ 
accompanied  hy  the  Prince  her  son.  It  is  evident,  that  great 
efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the  facts  regarding  this  con- 
spiracy, but  they  have  been  detailed  at  length,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  apparently  by  the  President  de 
Calignon.f  Although  the  house  of  Chatillon  was  the  chief 
object  of  enmity  to  the  ambitious  family  of  Guise,  yet  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  had  rendered  herself  obnoxious  to  them  by 
a  calmer,  but  equally  firm  and  decided,  opposition  to  their 
views,  both  religious  and  political ;  and  her  increasing  influ- 
ence with  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom,  the  proximity  of 
her  son  to  the  throne,  and  the  rallying  point  which  her  do- 
minions afforded  to  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  Hot 
less  than  her  shrewdness,  good  sense  and  resolution,  rendered 
Jeanne  d'Albret  a  stumbling  block  which  they  were  anx- 
ious to  remove  from  their  path.  The  virulent  denunciations 
pronounced  by  the  Pope  against  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  gave 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Romish  church, 
to  any  proceedings  against  her,  however  violent.  The  big- 
otry and  ambition  of  Philip  II.,  pointed  him  out  as  a  fitting 
ally,  in  any  iniquitous  designs  against  a  Protestant,  and  the 
assembly  of  several  large  bodies  of  his  troops  at  Barcelona, 
destined  to  carry  on  his  intended  operations  against  the  Ma- 

*  I  do  not  scruple  to  admit  these  charges  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, as  Anquetil^  who  shows  himself  in  general  their  zealous  and  prej- 
udiced advocate,  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

f  There  may  he  some  doubt  whether  the  words  which  immediately 
precede  this  narrative  in  the  li  -Moires  de  Nevers  are  those  of  the  Duke 
himself,  or  of  Calignon ;  but  both  one  and  the  other  had  full  oppoitnnity 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  whichever  was  the  writer  he  gives  his  full  aa> 
thority  to  the  statement. 
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hommedans,  aflbrded  a  favorable  opportunity  for  engaging 
bim  in  an  enterprise,  which  he  considered  little  less  merito- 
rious in  the  eyes  of  Qod  than  making  war  upon  infidels. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion,  and  re-opened  with  Philip,  some  negotiations 
for  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Navarre,  which  we  are 
infonned  had  been  commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  shortly 
b^ore  his  death.  The  blood-thirsty  Montluc,  the  Viscount 
of  Orthes,  and  several  other  noblemen  were  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy ;  and  a  cunning  and  determined,  but  somewhat 
indiscreet  agent  was  found  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Captain 
Dimanche,  who  was  employed  to  treat  secretly  with  the  King 
of  Spain  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers. 
The  Duke  of  Alva  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Spanish  no- 
bleman in  whom  the  conspirators  placed  any  confidence,  and 
the  object  proposed  to  him,  and  to  Philip,  was,  to  seize  upon 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  family,  by  marching  the  Span- 
ish troops  quietly  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
surprising  the  royal  victimi  in  the  little  capital  of  Beam. 
Montluc  and  the  other  commanders  in  Guienne,  engaged  to 
favor  the  enterprise ;  and  it  was  proposed,  that  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret  and  her  children  should  be  led  prisoners  into  Spain,  and 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Inquisition. 

That  the  Prince  who  could  employ  that  horrible  instru- 
ment of  tyranny,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  murder  of 
his  own  son,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  any  of 
its  proceedings  against  a  sovereign,  part  of  whose  dominions 
he  unjustly  retained,  and  whose  religious  principles  he  held 
in  the  most  bigoted  horror,  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained ; 
so  that  we  may  well  regard  the  conspiracy  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  as  likely  to  affect  the  lives  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  her  family.  The  hand  of  God,  however,  was  against  the 
conspirators.  Dtmanche  performed  his  journey  into  Spain 
uninterrupted ;  but  Philip  had  some  short  tim«  before 
moved  from  Madrid  ;  and,  as  the  messenger  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  preparing  to  follow  the  court,  he  was  taken 
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iU  with  a  violent  attack  of  fever  in  a  small  and  miserable 
Spanish  inn,  without  attendance  or  assistance  of  any  kind. 
In  this  wretched  state,  he  forgot  the  secrecy  with  which  aH 
his  proceedingB  were  to  be  conducted,  and  inquired  of  the 
landlord  if  there  were  any  of  his  feUow-countrjmen  in  Mad^ 
rid,  who  would  give  him  help  and  comfort  in  his .  sickness. 
A  servant  of  the  young  Queen,  named  Yespier,  was  soon 
found,  who  came  to  visit  him,  and,  moved  with  compassion, 
had  him  carried  to  his  own  house,  where  he  attended  him 
through  his  long  sickness  with  the  utmost  kindness -and  de- 
votion. 

Enfeebled  by  disease,  and  filled  with  gratitude  towards  his 
benefactor,  Dimanche  confided  to  Yespier,  the  motive  of  his 
journey  to  Spain,  and  even,  it  woidd  appear,  showed  him  the 
dispatches  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  It  so  happened, 
that  Yespier  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Nerac,  and  conse- 
quently b<»Ti  in  the  territory  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Horrified  at  the  tidings  he  had  received,  and  at  the  danger 
of  his  sovereign,  he  determined  Immediately  to  commimicate 
the  intelligence  to  the  young  Queen  of  Spain,  which  he  did 
through  her  Almoner,  who,  though  a  zealous  Roman  Catho- 
lic, was  too  wise  and  virtuous  %  man,  not  to  feel  shocked  and 
indignant  at  the  projection  of  such  infamous  acts  under  the 
veil  of  religion. 

The  unhappy  Elizabeth  was  strongly  affected  by  the  tid- 
ings she  heard  ;  and  she  determined  to  frustrate  the  barba- 
rous design  which  was  entertained  by  her  husband  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Blit,  as  tenderness  and  pity  were 
equally  unknown  to  the  cold-hearted  Prince  with  whom  her 
fate  was  linked,  the  only  method  of  effecting  her  purpose, 
which  presented  itself,  was,  to  give  infonnation  of  the  plot 
and  its  object  to  her  own  mother,  and  to  t)>e  Queen  of  Na- 
varre. She  paused,  however,  to  obtain  confirmation  of  the 
tale  which  had  been  told  her ;  and,  by  means  of  the  French 
ambassador' St.  Sulpice,  she  soon  discovered  that  the  mes- 
senger of  the  fjEunOy  of  Guise,  now  restored  to  health,  was 

10* 
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admitted  secretly  to  Philip  at  night,  by  the  intervention  of 
Don  Francis  of  Toledo.  The  secretary  of  the  French  am- 
bassador was  consequently  dispatched  immediately  to  the 
court  of  France,  with  intelligence  of  this  intrigue ;  but  he 
was  commanded  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  send  information 
of  her  danger  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
French  territory.  Measures  were  instantly  taken  by  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  though  she  did  not  venture 
to  inquire  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  nor 
attempt  to  discover  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  employed 
means  to  prevent  the  plot  from  having  its  intended  result. 

Jeanne  d'Albret  complained  loudly  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  a  plan  was  devised  for  ar- 
resting Dimanche  on  his  return  to  France ;  but  the  secret 
having  been  communicated  to  Aubespine,  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  minister,  whom  the  contemporary  writer  does  not 
scruple  to  charge  with  being  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Spain, 
gave  intimation  of  the  facts  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  arrest  of  their  emissary  was  prevented.  This  conspiracy, 
however,  amongst  other  circumstances,  tended  to  aggravate 
the  animosity  which  existed  between  the  two  great  parties 
in  France ;  and  the  Protestants,  conceiving  new  hopes,  from 
a  bitter  feud  which  manifested  itself  between  the  houses  of 
Montmorenci  and  Guise,  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  seeing  their  enemies  di- 
vided. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  and  everything 
promised  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  civil  war,  the  young  King 
of  Navarre,  or,  as  he  was  still  called.  Prince  of  Beam,  was 
each  day  making  progress  in  his  studies,  strengthening  his 
corporeal  powers  by  robust  exercise,  and  developing  those 
graces  of  person  and  mind  for  which  he  was  afterwards  con- 
spicuous. Several  contemporary  letters  still  exist,  which 
give  a  minute  description  of  his  manners  and  appearance  at 
this  period ;  but  which  show,  that  while  his  demeanor  was 
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the  most  captivating,  and  bis  mind  And  character  extraordi- 
narily developed  for  a  boy  of  bis  years,  he  bad  not  escaped 
some  of  the  vices  which  were  then  so  diligently  cultivated  in 
the  court  of  France,  and  which  remuned  but  too  apparent 
throughout  his  whole  career. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  the  true  purposes  of  history,  to  re- 
cord the  faults  and  errors  of  great  men,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  both  of  evil  and  of  good,  I  shall  give  the  statements 
of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Henry,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  own  terms. 

"  We  have  here,"  writes  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  year  1567,  "  the  young  Prince  of  Beam.  One 
cannot  help  acknowledging  that  he  is  a  beautiful  creature. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  displays  all  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
son of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  He  is  agreeable,  he  is  civil,  he 
is  obliging.  Others  might  say,  that  as  yet  he  does  notjaif^ 
self  know  what  he  is  ;  but  for  my  part,  who  study  him  ySf 
often,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  does  know  perfectly  well. 
He  demeans  himself  towards  all  the  world  with  so  easy  a 
carriage,  that  people  crowd  round  wherever  he  is ;  and  he 
acts  so  nobly  in  everything,  that  one  sees  clearly  he  is  a 
great  Prince.  He  enters  into  conversation  as  a  highly  pol- 
ished man ;  he  speaks  always  to  the  purpose,  and  when  it 
happens  that  the  subject  is  the  court,  it  is  remarked  that  he 
is  very  well  informed,  and  that  he  never  says  anything  which 
ought  not  to  be  said  in  the  place  where  he  is.*  I  shall  hate 
the  new  religion  all  my  life,  for  having  carried  off  from  us  so 
worthy  a  person.  Without  this  original  sin  he  would  be  the 
first  after  the  King,  and  in  a  short  time  we  would  see  him  at 
the  head  of  his  armies." 

Another  letter,  of  about  the  same  date,  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  manners  and  appearance  at  the  time.     "  The 

.  *  I  have  translated  this  last  phrase  word  for  word,  **enla  placi  OH  U 
est"  as  the  precise  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  might  refer  to  hk 
station  in  society,  to  his  relative  situation  as  to  the  court,  or  to  his  poip 
tion  at  the  time  in  the  town  of  Bordeaux. 
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Prince  of  Beam  gains  new  servants  every  day.  He  insinu- 
ates himself  into  all  hearts  with  inconceivable  skill.  If  he  is 
highly  honored  and  esteemed  by  the  men,  the  ladies  do  not 
love  him  less ;  and  although  his  hair  is  inclined  to  red,*  they 
do  not  think  him  the  less  agreeable.  His  face  is  very  well 
formed,  the  nose  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  the  eyes 
extremely  soft,  his  skin  brown  but  veiy  smooth  ;  and  the 
whole  animated  with  such  uncommon  vivacity,  that  if  he 
does  not  make  progress  with  the  fair  it  will  be  very  extraor- 
dinary." 

In  a  third,  some  of  his  little  follies  and  vices  appear.  We 
have  not  the  precise  date,  but  the  letter  is  written  from  Bor- 
deaux, probably  somewhat  later  than  the  other  two.  "We 
have  the  pleasahtest  carnival  in  the  world,"  says  the  writer  ; 

the  Prince  of  Beam  has  besought  our  ladies  to  mask,  and 
e  balls  turn  by  turn.  He  loves  play  and  good  living. 
When  money  fails  him,  he  has  skill  enough  to  find  more, 
and  in  a  manner  quite  new  and  obliging  towards  others. 
That  is  to  say,  he  sends  to  those  whom  he  believes  his 
friends,  a  promise  written  and  signed  by  himself,  begging 
them  to  retum  him  the  note  or  the  sum  which  it  bears. 
You  may  judge  whether  there  is  any  house  where  he  is  re- 
fused. People  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  to  have  one  of 
these  billets  from  the  Prince ;  and  every  one  does  it  with 
joy,  for  there  are  two  astrologers  here,  who  declare,  that 
either  their  art  is  false,  or  that  this  Prince  will  some  day  be 
one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Europe." 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  for  pleasures  and  excesses 
which  here  developed  itself,  Henry  still  pursued  his  studies 
imder  his  mother's  eye,  with  great  zeal  and  application,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Memoires  de  Nevers  for  stating, 
it  was  the  constant  endeavor  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  to  impress 
upon  her  son's  mind,  that  it  was  the  greatest  disgrace  which 

*  This  IB  a  curious  fkct,  for  it  is  well  known  that  his  hdr  lost  its  red 
hue  in  after  life ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  to  contemporary  portraits,  became 
dark  before  it  turned  gray. 
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coold  befall  one  bom  to  command  otben,  to  be  inferior  to 
tbem  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  above  all,  to  be  obliged 
by  ignorance,  to  rely  npon  ahy  but  themselves  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  kingdoms  and  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war. 
Her  selection  of  his  instructors  also  did  credit  to  her  wisdom. 
"She  chose,"  says  the  same  writer,  "men  of  letters;  but 
men  who  had  not  been  spoiled  by  study,  of  a  delicate  wit,  of 
clear  reasoning,  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  such  as  are  fit  to  teach  Princes  to  love  true 
honor  and  true  piety." 

While,  under  such  well  chosen  teachers,  the  young  Prince 
of  Beam  was  advancing  towards  manhood,  the  straggles  and 
intrigues  of  the  court  still  continued,  and  the  Queen-mother, 
with  her  usual  art,  strove  to  balance  party  against  party  and 
man  against  man.  Her  position  was  undoubtedly  difiScult 
and  painful ;  for  the  throne  of  her  son,  or  at  least  his  author* 
ity,  was  assailed  by  two  factions,  equally  ambitious,  and 
equally  fanatical ;  and  he  himself  wanted  conduct  and  vigor 
sufficient  to  afford  her  any  assistance,  in  checking  the  viru- 
lence of  political  rivalry,  and  the  fury  of  religious  zeal. 

The  leaning  of  Catherine  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
&ith  can  be  looked  upon  as  only  very  ^gfat.  Nevertheless 
it  is  possible,  that  predilection  for  the  religion-  of  her  fathers, 
had  some  share  in  the  mistake  which  she  seems  to  have  com- 
mitted, in  giving  the  weight  of  the  royal  authority  to  that 
faction  which  was  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful.  The  ambition  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6  was  wild, 
fitful,  and  imder  the  domination  of  his  vices,  and  though  likely 
to  produce  turbulence  and  revolt,  was  but  of  small  consid- 
«ration,  when  compared  with  the  calm,  persevering,  deter- 
mined march  of  the  house  of  Guise. 

But,  while  Catherine,  by  caresses  and  dissimulation,  en- 
deavored to  gain  and  deceive  the  Protestants,  she  suffered 
the  views  of  the  family  of  Lorraine  to  prevail  in  her  councils, 
and  only  retarded  their  operation  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  more  certain  effeot.    In  a  council  of  notables  held  at 
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Moulins  in  1566,  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected,  be- 
tween the  Admiral  de  Coligni  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  at  the  same  time  the  feud  between  the  family 
of  Montmorenci  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  stifled 
more  completely,  though  some  sparks  of  the  fire  continued 
to  show  themselves  for  a  considerable  period.  But  during 
all  these  proceedings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catherine 
was  anxiously,  though  secretly,  endeavoring  to  undermine 
the  power  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Calvinists ;  and 
all  the  memoirs  of  the  times,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
declare  with  one  voice,  that  her  purpose  was,  so  to  separate 
and  enfeeble  the  power  of  the  Huguenot  party,  as  to  crush 
it  with  ease  at  an  after  period.  The  slow  progress  of  her 
policy,  however,  not  only  irritated  the  more  bigoted  of  the 
Papist  nobility,  but  even  annoyed  the  young  King  himself ; 
who,  by  nature  violent,  and  by  education  brutal,  endured 
with  impatience,  which  could  scarcely  be  restrained,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Protestants  to  full  toleration  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion. 

Kot  all  the  art  of  the  Queen-mother  was  sufficient  to  con- 
ceal from  either  party,  the  end  which  she  proposed  to  her- 
self ;  and  each  clearly  perceived  that,  between  the  contend- 
ing factions  in  the  court  and  the  violent  passions  which  were 
called  into  action  throughout  the  country,  some  event  must 
soon  occur,  to  break  through  the  unstable  peace  which  had 
been  Established,  and  to  hasten  the  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
fore the  Queen's  designs  had  reached  maturity.  Each  then 
provided  against  the  moment  of  active  exertion,  by  combina- 
tion and  organization ;  each  had  its  rallying  words,  its  signs, 
its  places  of  meeting,  its  oaths  of  confederacy,  and  its  com- 
mon purse. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  advice,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  famous  Tavannes,*  took  advantage  of  the 
religious  associations,  called  Brotherhoods,  which  had  for 
some  time  existed  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France, 

«  Belleforests. 
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and  employed  .the  semblaDce  of  superstitious  devotion,  to 
cover  their  combiiiation  for  more  nvarlike  purposes.  In  every 
large  town  throughout  France,  one  or  more  of  these  Broth- 
erhoods was  established,  which  on  certain  dajrs  made  proces- 
sion through'  the  streets,  with  banners  and  crucifixes  dis- 
played, and  the  members  of  these  fraternities  were  now 
linked  together  by  solemn  vows,  to  devote  life  and  property 
to  the  defence  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  highest  per- 
sons of  the  realm  associated  themselves  to  these  bodies,  and 
the  inferior  brethren  held  themselves  ready  to  draw  the 
sword  at  the  first  word^of  their  superiors. 

While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Papists,  the  Hugue- 
nots, for  the  purpose  of  guarding  themselves,  carried  on  hasty 
and  eager  negotiations  with  the  Protestants  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, maintained  regular  envoys  at  the  courts  of  various  Ger- 
man Princes,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  Reformers  of  the  Low  Countries. 

In  order  to  complicate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  still 
more,  and  to  add  to  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  of  engaging  the  ever  superfluous  energies  of 
France,  by  a  struggle  within  her  own  bosom,  the  King  of 
Spain  ceased  not  to  urge  the  most  violent  measures  upon 
the  council  of  Catherine,  and  distributed,  with  a  lavish  hand, 
the  gold  of  Spain  amongst  the  leading  Papists^  and  the 
high  officers  of  the  crown,  whose  continual  solicitations, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  not  without  eflfect  upon 
the  Queen,  and  were  still  more  powerful  with  her  son. 

That  the  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
measures  for  crushing  their  opponents,  began  upon  the  side 
of  the  Papists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;*  but,  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Protestants  were  far  from 
blameless.  When  law  and  justice  were  scoffed  at,  when 
faith  and  truth  were  set  at  nought  by  their  enemies,  it  was 
of  course  justifiable  and  reasonable  in  the  weaker  and  op- 
pressed party,  to  take  measures  for  their  own  defence,  and 

*  Pasquier's  Letters. 
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hold  thenSAelyes  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation  ;  bnt  the 
Huguenots  at  present,  as  in  former  instances,  went  beyond 
the  due  limits  of  resistance,  and  promulgated  doctrines 
equally  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  injurious  to  their  own 
reputation.  Books  were  published,  justifying  private  assas- 
sination in'  cases  where  the  preaching  of  divine  truth  was 
oppo^  by  those  in  authority ;  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour 
himself  w^re  forgotten,  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  his 
purest  loHowers ;  and  inapplicable  examples  from  the  Old 
Te^tam^nt  were,  again  and  again,  held  up  to  the  eyes  of 
the  bigoted  and  enthusiastic,  as  inducements  to  perpetrate 
acts  condemned  by  Christ  himself.  The  person  of  the 
Queen-mother  even  was  threatened,  With  a  view  of  exciting 
her  fears  ;  and  her  enmity  towards  the  Protestants  of'  Franoe 
was  confirmed  by  injury  and  insult. 

Thus  went  on  the  aflFairs  of  France,  with  rapid  strides,  to 
a  renewal  of  the  ci^il  war ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1666,  both  parties  were  eager  to  be  the  first  to  take  up 
arms,  yet  anxious  for  a  plausible  pretext,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  open  violation  of  their  engagements. 

The  Protestants  had  lost  more,  we  are  informed  by  a 
contemporary  writer,*  during  four  years  of  peace,  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  period  of  hostilities  ;  and,  unable  while  in 
repose,  to  compete  with  art  joined  with  authority,  they 
were  desirous  of  again  having  recourse  to  force,  in  order  to 
recover  lost  ground.  The  Papists,  conscious  of  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained,  seeing  the  suspicion  of  their  adver- 
iaries  aroused,  and  fearing  that  the  preparations  in  progress 
ftt  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  might  snatch  from  them  the 
predominance  which  they  had  acquired,  were  equally  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  struggle ;  while  religious  zeal,  on  both 
aides,  added  thft  fiercest  inducement  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible. 

At  length  the  resolution  of  the  Queen  was  taken,  and  she 
determined  to  raise  foreign  forces  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
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a  decisive  blow,  not  choosing  to  trust  entirely  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  France.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  accomplish  this  object  without  pro- 
ducing an  immediate  insurrection,  and  the  first  step,  adopted 
by  herself  and  her  counsellors,  was  quietly  to  increase  the 
household  troops,  by  the  addition  of  one-third  to  each  corn- 
company.*  This  body  was  altogether  insufficient  felt  the 
object  in  view ;  but  an  accidental  circumstance,  not  only 
afforded  ti  plausible  excuse  for  a  more  important  levy,  but 
induced  the  principal  Protestant  leaders  to  urge  the  young 
King  and  his  mother  to  follow  the  very  plan  which  the  court 
meditated  for  their  destruction. 

Determined  to  suppress  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Philip  of  Spain  had  commanded  the  Duke 
of  Alva  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  for  that  purpose  and  to 
proceed  to  Brussels.  A  thousand  Spanish  horse  formed  the 
nucleus  of  this  army,  which  was  joined  in  Savoy  by  large 
levies  of  Neapolitans  and  Milanese,  While  a  considerable 
body  of  foot  was  collected  in  Franche  Compte ;  and  the 
line  of  the  Duke's  march  was  laid  out  along  the  very  fron- 
tiers of  France.f 

The  Admiral  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  holding  intimate 
relations  with  the  Protestant  leaders  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation  themselves,  felt  well- 
founded  alarm,  at  the  prospect  of  so  formidable  a  force  ap- 
proaching the  French  territory,  and  held  themselves  bound 
to  do  all  that  they  could,  to  impede  its  progress,  and 
lengthen  its  march  towards  the  place  of  its  destination. 
Blinded  by  these  considerations,  they  were  amongst  the  first 
to  advise  that  a  body  of  six  thousand  Swiss  should  be  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  need ;  a  pro- 
posal which  was  eagerly  caught .  at  by  the  court.  But  the 
imprudence  of  this  suggestion  soon  became  manifest  to  the 
Protestant  chiefs ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Alva. was  carrying  on  his  levies  in 

*  Auhign6.  '  t  Memoires  de  Castelnau. 
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Piedmont,  they  endeavored  to  remedy  the  error  they  had 
committed,  by  offering  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
French  frontiers  at  their  own  expense.  Their  proffered  aid 
was  treated  with  utter  contempt,  while  the  Swiss  troops 
were  raised  without  a  moment's  delay ;  a  line  of  conduct, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Castelnau,  showed  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  the  Admiral,  and  their  party,  that  ''  the  mask  was 
r^sed,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Catholic  league  against  the 
Huguenots,  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted." 

The  advance  of  the  Swiss  into  France  taught  them  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  a  great  council  of  the  Protestants 
was  held  at  Valerie,  where  much  discussion  took  place,  as 
to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  meeting  the  peril  of  the 
moment.*  The  Admiral  strongly  urged  his  friends  to  ab- 
stain from  any  act  of  violence,  and,  trusting  to  their  in- 
nocence, to  let  the  shame  of  recommencing  the  civil  war  fall 
upon  the  court.  D'Andelot,  however,  opposed  his  brother ; 
and,  by  showing  him  the  danger  which  they  all  ran,  the 
faithlessness  of  their  enemies,  and  the  evident  determination 
of  the  Papists  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  by  all  means,  just  or  unjust,  he  brought  over  Coligni 
to  his  opinion.  It  was  consequently  resolved  that  they 
should  take  arms,  and  a  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  justi- 
fying that  step  on  the  score  of  imperative  necessity .f 

While  these  measures  were  in  consideration  amongst  the 
Huguenots,  the  court  was  passing  the  summer  at  Monceauz, 
a  country  palace  in  Brie,  of  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  was 
particularly  fond,  and  where  she  was  carrying  on  some  ex- 
tensive alterations.  The  principal  body  of  the  Swiss  was 
quartered  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
about  four  leagues  from  Meaux.  The  preparations  for  the 
great  enterprise  against  the  Protestants,  were  yet  far  from 
complete,  and  the  large  train  of  gentlemen  who  usually  ac- 
companied the  court,  were  occupied  with  pleasures  and 
amusements,  and  armed  only  with  their  swords.     Of  these 

*  Aobign6.  f  Castelnau. 
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fadts  the  Admiral  and  his  companions  were  well  aware  ;  and 
the  project  which  was  undoubtedly  entertained  in  the  Cath- 
olic party  of  beginning  the  war,  by  seizing  upon  Conde  and 
Coligni,  putting  the  latter  to  death,  and  confining  the  first 
for  life,*  probably  suggested  to  them  the  plan  of  surprising 
the  whole  court  during  the  ceremonies  of  a  chapter  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  of  throwing  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
into  prison,  and  giving  law  to  the  land,  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  King  and  his  mother.  A 
general  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Chatillon,  and  thither 
the  Huguenots  began  to  flock  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

Vague  rumors  reached  the  court,  of  large  bodies  of  armed 
men  traversing  the  country  from  different  points,  of  move- 
ments in  various  towns,  and  of  many  other  signs  of  agitation 
in  the  Protestant  party,  which  might  well  serve  to  indicate 
that  some  important  enterprise  was  meditated.  But  so  great 
waa  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  weaken  their  adversaries,  that  they 
remained  perfectly  at  ease,  and  unconscious  of  the  approach- 
ing danger.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  however.  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelnau,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  into  the 
Low  Countries,  joined  the  court  at  Monceaux,  bringing  with 
him  intelligence  of  all  the  designs  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
and  the  Admiral,  which  he  had  gained  from  some  French 
Protestants  on  the  road.  The  court  treated  his  information 
with  contempt ;  and  he  was  even  severely  censured  for  giv- 
ing unnecessary  alarm.  But  messenger  after  messenger  soon 
arrived  at  Monceaux,  with  tidings  from  several  parts  of  the 
country,  which  so  far  confirmed  the  statement  of  Castelnau, 
that  one  of  his  brothers  was  dispatched  to  make  more  par- 
ticular inquiries.  What  he  saw  and  heard  was  calculated 
farther  to  increase  the  alarm ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  council 
still  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  warnings  it  received ;  and  a 
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gentleman,  who  was  sent  to  the  Admiral,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  his-  proceedings,  strengthened  the  court  in  its 
confidence,  by  declaring  that  he  found  Coligni,  "  dressed  as 
a  good  housekeeper,  carrying  on  the  vintage."  The  chief 
object,  indeed,  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  was  to  conceal  their 
design  till  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Those  who  ar- 
rived at  Chatillon  were  immediately  seat  away,  after  receiv- 
ing their  directions.  Tanlay  was  named  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  army ;  and  orders  were  given  to  the  Huguenot  leaders 
throughout  all  France,  to  take  arms  on  the  same  day,  and  to 
gain  the  greatest  advantages  they  could  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts.* 

The  moment  of  action  at  length  arrived,  and  in  one  day, 
fifty  towns  were  captured  f  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  commanders  in  the  principal  strong  places  at  which  the 
Protestants  aimed,  were  upon  their  guard,  however;  and 
against  them  the  enterprise  failed ;  nor  was  it  more  success- 
ful in  regard  to  the  court.  Intelligence  reached  Monceaux 
on  the  twenty-seventh,  that  a  large  body  of  Protestant  horse 
had  appeared  at  Rosay,  but  a  few  leagues  from  the  residence 
of  the  Queen ;  and  had  Cond6  and  the  Admiral  marched  on 
at  once,  the  King,  his  mother,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
families  of  Montmorenci  and  Lorraine,  must  inevitably  have 
fallen  into  their  hands.  But  the  day  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  attack  was  the  eve  of  St.  Michael,  when  it 
was  supposed  that  a  much  larger  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
nobles  would  be  present ;  Imd  thus  a  fatal  delay  of  a  few 
hours  took  place,  which  gave  the  court  time  to  fly  from  Mon- 
ceaux to  Meaux,  in  haste  and  disarray. 

Castelnau,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  impeded  their 
advance  by  destroying  the  bridges ;  messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  call  the  Swiss  from  Chateau  Thierry ;  and  after 
a  night  spent  in  consternation  and  long  deliberations,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  endeavor  to  appease  the  Prot- 
estants by  disbanding  the  foreign  troops,  or  to  remain  in 

*  La  Nooe.  f  Memoires  de  Tavannes. 
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Meauz  and  run  the  risk  of  a  siege,  or  to  traverse  the  open 
country  in  arms  in  order  to  reach  Pans  ;  the  latter  course 
was  determined  upon ;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  the  King  and  the^  court,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Swiss  battalions,  commenced  their  march  for  the  capital. 
Ere  they  had  made  any  great  progress,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
appeared  at  the  head  of  ^  his  cavalry,  and  some  unimportant 
slBrmishing  took  place.  Six  thousand  Swiss  infantry  were 
too  formidable  a  body  for  Conde  to  attack,*  with  only  five 
hundred  horse  at  his  command,  except  under  very  favorable 
circumstances ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pursuing  them 
on  the  road  to  Paris,  charging  from  time  to  time,  and  en- 
deavoring to  take  advantage  of  every  accident  to  throw  them 
into  confusion.  We  are  assured,  that  had  a  troop  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse  arquebusiers,  which  were  expected  from 
Picardy,  arrived  in  time  at  the  rendezvous,  the  Prince  would 
have  risked  a  general  engagement ;  but  although  the  Prot- 
^tants  had  shown  no  hesitation  in  taking  arms  at  the  call 
of  their  leaders,  yet  they  had  been  less  prompt  in  obeying 
the  orders  on  which  ^e  success  of  the  whole  scheme  de- 
pended, and  the  numbers  which  presented  themselves  at  the 
general  place  of  meeting,  did  not  amount  to  one-half  of  those 
which  had  been  expected.  Thus  the  court  was  suffered  to 
go  on ;  a  body  of  troops  came  out  from  Paris  to  escort  the 
King,  and  met  him  at  some  distance ;  and  the  Swiss,  fatigued 
with  long  duty,  halted  at  Bourget,  under  the  command  of 
the  Constable,  while  the  monarch  and  his  mother  hastened 
on  to  the  capital,  rejoicing  at  their  deliverance. 

The  Huguenots,  however,  boldly  kept  the  field,  although 
the  prey  had  escaped  them,  hoping,  in  the  unprepared  state 
of  Paris,  to  reduce  the  Roman  Catholic  party  within  the 
walls,  and  to  make  peace  on  advantageous  terms  by  the 
strong  inducement  of  famine.f  The  first  act  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  was  to  seize  upon  the  small  town  of  St.  Denis, 
and  two  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital, 

*  La  Noue.  -f  La  None.    Aulngn^. 
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which  he  fortified  to  the  best  of  his  power,  while  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  the-  provinces.  The  very  act  spread 
consternation  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
party,  who  could  not  imagine  that  the  Admiral,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  cautious  and  prudent,  would  suffer  his  rasher 
companion  to  take  up  his  position  with  no  other  force  than 
between  five  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance of  the  metropolis,  in  which  itere  ten  thousand  good 
troops,*  unless  he  had  some  correspondence  within  the  place 
itself,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  a  vast  and  speedy  addition 
to  his  army.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Queen  had  re- 
course once  more  to  the  old  means  of  negotiation.  Her  ob- 
ject in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  was  only  to  gain  time ; 
but  delay  was  as  necessary  to  Conde  and  the  Admiral,  as  to 
the  court ;  for  although  the  Prince  carried  on  the  war  with 
extraordinary  vigor  and  rapidity,  considering  the  small  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  seized  upon  the  passages  of  the  rivers, 
burned  the  mills,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  capital,  and 
ventured  to  skirmish  at  the  very  gates,  several  days  passed 
without  his  receiving  any  considerable  reinforcement;  and 
the  little  body  of  the  Huguenots,  besieging  the  great  city  of 
Paris,  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  La  Noue,  but  "  as  an 
ant  attacking  an  elephant.*' 

Conferences  between  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  were  inter- 
spersed with  combats  all  over  the  country  round  the  me- 
tropolis, and  each  party  sent  off  messengers,  to  call  for  suc- 
cor in  the  extraordinary  war  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  forces  hastened  up  towards  the  scene 
of  action  from  different  parts  of  the  realm ;  and  while  Castel- 
nau  was  dispatched  to  beseech  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  march  the 
troops,  which  he  had  just  led  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  court,f  envoys  from  Cond6  and  the  Ad- 
miral eagerly  urged  the  German  Princes  to  send  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow-Protestants  in  France.J 

«  La  Noue.  f  MemoiiM  de  Castelnau,  lib.  vi.  p.  901. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  line  of  advance  of  the  German 
anny,  which  he  expected,  Conde  endeavored  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  principal  towns  upon  the  Marne  and  Seine ; 
but  the  enterprises  of  the  Protestants  in  that  quarter  failed 
at  all  points,  except  at  Lagny  and  Montereau ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  negotiations  of  Castelnau  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  prompt  support  for  the 
court,  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  evaded  his  request,  for  the  aid 
of  two  thousand  light  horse  and  four  regiments  of  Spanish 
foot,  by  offering  repeatedly  to  march  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  forces,  which  would  have  put  the  capital  of  France 
entirely  at  his  mercy.* 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  little  army  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  the 
provinces.  An  entire  regiment  joined  him  from  Normandy ; 
Montgomery,  La  None,  and  other  celebrated  commanders, 
hastened  to  his  assistance  ;  and  La  Noue,  dispatched  to  Or- 
leans with  only  jGfteen  men,  introduced  himself  into  that  city, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  made  himself  master 
of  the  town.  He  then,  with  equal  skill  and  boldness,  at- 
tacked the  citadel  with  only  three  hundred  men,  and  after  a 
furious  assault  forced  the  governor  to  surrender. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh  troops  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
the  army  of  the  King,  without  counting  the  armed  citizens, 
amounted  to  at  least  three  times  the  number  of  the  Protes- 
tftits  ;f  but  still,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  Prince  de 
Conde  maintained  his  position  at  St.  Denis ;  and  Montmo- 

*  Memoirefl  de  Castelnau, 

t  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly,  what  were  the  numbers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  army.  Aubigne  declares,  that  there  were  at  this  time 
in  Paris,  eighteen  thousand  regular  French  infantry,  six  thousand 
Swiss,  four  thousand  heavy  cavalry,  and  an  immense  number  of  armed 
citizens ;  and  we  find  from  Castelnau,  that,  besides  those  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  the  King  had  disposable,  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  Montmorenci,  at  the  battle  of 
St  Denis,  there  were  only  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
heavy  horse  engaged.    La  Noue. 
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renci  did  not  yenture  to  attack  him,  till  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand caTalry  from  the  Low  Countries,  under  Castelnau  and 
Count  d'Aremberg,  approached  the  flank  of  the  Huguenot 
forces.  To  prevent  them  passing  the  river  at  Poissy,  Cond6 
detached  D'Andelot  with  five  himdred  horse  and  eight  hun- 
dred arquebusiers ;  and,  seizing  the  opportunity,  while  the 
little  army  of  the  Huguenots  was  thus  weakened,  the  Con- 
stable  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  capital  at  the  head 
of  the  royalist  army,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember marched  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  Prince 
de  Conde  himself  had  his  head-quarters  at  this  time,  in  the 
small  town  of  St.  Denis,  the  Admiral  being  at  St.  Ouin  on 
the  right ;  while  on  the  left  was  a  celebrated  commander  of 
the  name  of  Genlis,  in  the  village  of  Aubervilliers.* 

The  plan  of  the  Constable, — who  never  imagined,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  inferior  Protestant  force,  without  artillery^ 
without  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  without  any  of 
those  battalions  of  pikemen,  so  formidable  to  the  cavalry  of 
those  days,  would  venture  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field, — 
was  to  drive  the  Admiral  and  Genlis  out  of  the  villages  they 
occupied  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery ;  and,  concluding  that 
those  two  officers  would  retreat  upon  St.  Denis,  to  cut  off 
D'Andelot  and  Montgomery  from  the  main  body. 

He  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  however;  the 
Prince  and  the  Admiral  took  counsel  together,  and  it  was 
determined  to  march  out  at  once  and  risk  a  battle,  notwith- 
standing all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Protestants 
labored.  Intelligence,  received  the  preceding  night,  of  the 
Constable's  intention,  had  induced  Conde  to  send  off  mes- 
sengers to  D'Andelot  requiring  his  immediate  return ;  and 
had  that  officer  been  able  to  accomplish  the  march  from 
Poissy  in  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  vigor  and 
determination  displayed  by  the  Huguenots,  both  officers  and 
men,  that  a  great  victory  would  have  been  gained,  which 
would  have  put  the  capital  and  the  court  at  the  mercy  of  the 

*  La  Noue.    Caatelnao. 
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Reformers.  But  D'Andelot  did  not  receive  the  summons 
till  the  battle  had  actually  commenced,  and  could  not  reach 
St.  Denis  before  midnight.  The  Protestant  axmy  began  its 
march  as  soon  as  the  forces  of  the  Constable  appeared ;  the 
Prince  de  Conde  commanding  the  centre,  the  Admiral  the 
right  wing,  and  Genlis  the  left.  Each  flank  was  guarded  hj 
a  small  body  of  horse  arquebusiers  and  foot ;  and  the  regu- 
lar cavalry  was  ranged,  according  to  the  old  chivalrous  cus- 
tom, in  single  line,  their  numbers  being  too  small  to  afford  a 
rear  ranL* 

The  infantry  was  at  first  kept  in  reserve  to  support  the 
cavalxy,  but  the  artillery  of  the  Constable,  having  thrown  the 
Protestant  horse  on  the  left  into  some  disorder,  Conde  com- 
Oianded  Genlis  to  bring  his  infantry  into  action ;  and  the  ar- 
quebusiers 01^  both  flanks  were  j)ushed  forward,  firing  into 
the  enemy's  squadrons,  at  fifty  paces  distance,  with  terrible 
effect.  The  Admiral  charged  at  the  same  time  at  the  head 
of  bis  cavalry,  and  Conde,  seeing  the  right  and  left  wing  en-, 
gaged,  passed  his  own  infantry,  who  were  actually  forming 
in  front,  and  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Catholics,  led  by 
the  Constable  himself,  with  such  fury,  that  the  greater  part 
of  Montmorenci's  division  gave  way,  leaving  their  veteran 
comiQander  in  the  heart  of  the  mel6e. 

Though  now  eighty  jtais  of  age,  Montmorenci  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  and  would  not  yield  a  foot  of 
ground.  Assailed  in  front  by  one  of  the  Protestant  gentle- 
men, he  ran  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword,  but  at 
the  same  moment  received  the  shot  of  a  pistol  in  the  loins,  it 
is  supposed  from  the  hand  of  an  officer  of  Scottish  descent, 
named  Stuart.  Upon  him,  the  old  hero  now  turned,  and 
striking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword^ 
dashed  out  several  of  his  teeth  ;  but  two  more  wounds,  one 
in  the  face,  and  one  in  the  head,  exhausted  the  strength  that 

*  Castelnau.  La  Noae  blames  this  disposition,  and  implies  it  would 
have  been  better,  under  any  drcumstazicesi  to  form  the  cavalry  into 
■qnadrona. 
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yet  remained,  and  the  gallant  warrior  fell  fainting  from 
his  horse,  just  as  his  cavalry  were  rallying  to  repulse  their 
assailants.  Being  raised  from  the  ground,  and  recalled  to 
life,  he  looked  round,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  yet  daylight. 
Why  do  ye  waste  your  time  here  ?  Pursue  the  enemy,  for 
the  victory  is  ours." 

But  although  what  he  said  was  true,  and  the  Protestant 
force  was  hy  this  time  in  retreat,  the  Catholics  having  rallied 
after  the  fii^t  shock,  yet  the  royal  army  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely, that  they  did  not  venture  to  follow  their  adversaries, 
who  fell  back  upon  St.  Denis  just  as  night  appeared.  Some 
doubt  was  afterwards  nused,  indeed,  as  to  the  question  by 
whom  the  victory  was  gained,  for  the  good  burgesses  of 
Paris  had  fled  diligently,  and  never  returned  to  the  field,  and 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  royalists  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  Protestants.  But  the  field  of  battle  re- 
mained with  the  Roman  Catholic  army  ;  and  La  Noue  him- 
self admits,  with  his  usual  straightforward  frankness,  that 
his  party  was  defeated. 

The  Prince  de  Conde,  however,  seeking  to  diminish  the 
glory  acquired  by  his  opponents,  marched  out  of  St.  Denis 
on  the  following  day,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  banners 
displayed,  crossed  the  scene  of  the  battie  uninterrupted,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  finding  no  enemy  in 
the  field  to  oppose  him,  burned  the  village  of  La  Chapelle, 
and  some  windmills  close  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,*  making 
a  parade  of  strength  and  resolution,  which  probably  would 
not  have  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  for  the  conster- 
nation which  was  spread  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
by  the  declining  state  of  the  Constable.  Montmorenci  died 
two  days  after  the  battle,  more  regretted  by  the  court  at  his 
death,  than  trusted  during  his  life. 

The  determination  shown  by  the  Huguenot  leaders,  in  en- 
gaging, without  cannon,  so  superior  an  army  well  provided 
with  artillery,  and  insulting  the  Papists  in  the  capital,  though 

*  La  None.    Caftelnau. 
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not  victorious  in  the  battle,  greatly  increased  their  reputation, 
strengthened  their  faction,  and  obviated  all  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  defeat.  The  presence  of  D'Andelot,  and  the 
corps  which  he  had  led  to  Poissy,  might  have  enabled  them 
still  to  keep  possession  of  St.  Denis  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages for  some  weeks ;  but  various  causes  combined  to  render 
it  expedient,  that  they  should  give  up  an  attempt,  the  most 
favorable  result  of  which,  could  be  nothing  more  than  to 
starve  the  court  into  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  as  insincere  and 
frail  as  that  which  had  preceded  it.  Count  d'Aremberg, 
with  the  Flemish  horse,  afforded  a  reinforcement  to  the  royal 
army,  more  numerous  than  that  which  D'Andelot  brought  to 
the  Prince  de  Cond6  ;  and  troops  of  Boman  Catholic  nobles 
poured  hourly  into  Paris  from  the  provinces,  so  that  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  soon  promised  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  both  to  defend  the  capital,  and  meet  the  ene- 
my in  the  field. 

At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was  received  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Protestants,  that  John  Casimir,  son  of  the 
Elector  Palatine^  was  marching  rapidly  to  join  them,  at  the 
head  of  seven  thousand  reiters,  and  six  thousand  lanzknechts. 
The  failure  of  the  enterprise  against  several  of  the  towns 
upon  the  Mame  and  Seine,  rendered  the  line  of  his  advance 
insecure ;  and  even  had  there  been  a  probability  of  Cond6 
being  able  to  maintain  himself,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  it  would  have  been  advisable  for  him 
to  hasten  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  German  auxiliaries, 
which  would  put  at  his  disposal  the  most  formidable  force 
that  ihm  Protestants  had  yet  brought  into  the  fiekl.  All 
these  considerations  induced  the  Prince  and  the  Admiral  to 
decamp  from  St.  Denis  two  days  after  the  battle,  and  direct 
their  march  upon  Montereau,  dispatching  couriers  to  Orleans 
and  Etampes,  with  orders  for  the  Protestant  forces  assembled 
in  those  towns,  to  join  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Queen-mother,  ere  she  made 
efforts  both  to  strengthen  her  own  power,  against  the  party 
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to  whicli  sbe  had  attached  herself,  and  to  embamss  the 
movements  of  the  Huguenots.  She  refused  to  renew  the 
commission  of  Constable  after  the  death  of  Montmorenciy 
but  she  bestowed  the  post  of  Lieutenant-general  on  her  see- 
ond  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  and  Marshal  Cossd,  immediately  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  Cond6,  with  a  view  of  preventing  his  junction 
with  his  German  allies.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Au- 
male,  brother  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Guise,  was  dis- 
patched in  haste  to  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  to  raise  all  the 
forces  which  could  be  mustered  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  reiters  into 
France.* 

Nor  was  Catherine  wanting  in  her  usual  arts.     In  order 
to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  army,  and  to  enable 
her  son  to  attack  it  at  a  disadvantage,  she  pursued  Cond6  with 
negotiations,  and  twice  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  each  for  several  days.     On  the  second  occasion, 
the  Prince  weakly  consented  to  halt  and  treat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion, where,  if  assailed,  his  defeat  must  have  been  inevitable.f 
The  imprudence,  however,  of  Brissae,  frustrated  the  views 
<^  the  court ;  for,  meeting  with  a  small  body  of  Protestants, 
he  Attacked  and  routed  them,  without  regard  to  the  existing 
truce.J    This  act  warned  the  Prince  de  Cond^  how  little  he 
could  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  his  enemies ;  and,  without  far- 
ther delay,  he  struck  his  tents  and  marched  into  Lorraine, 
through  difficult  and  dangerous  roads,  with  scanty  provisions, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.     Nev- 
ertheless, so  well  conducted  was  the  whole  movement,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  on  the  way,  not  a  gun 
nor  a  baggage-wagon  was  lost,  and  the  Protestants  entered 
the  duchy  and  took  up  a  position,  which  rendered  their  junc- 

*  Memoires  de  Castelnau.  f  La  Noue. 

f  Castelnau  attributes  the  escape  of  Cond£,  on  this  occasion,  rathtf 
to  tlie  taidine«  than  the  ove»>activit^  of  the  Catholk  Itaders. 
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tion  with  the  Gennan  auzilianes  no  longer  doubtfol.*  Still 
John  Casimir  did  not  appear,  and  fear  and  consternation 
began  to  sfvead  through  the  Hngueoot  army.  Manj  of  the 
principal  leaders  were  affected  by  the  same  apprehensions  as 
their  soldiers,  and  remonstrances  and  complaints  were  ad- 
dressed to  Cond6  and  the  Admiral,  drawing  from  the  latter 
a  reply,  which  La  None  has  not  thought  unworthy  to  be  re-^ 
corded  in  his  Commentaries.  Cond6  treated  the  fears  of 
the  Protestant  nobility  with  joyous  raillery ;  but  when  the 
Admiral  was  asked,  what  they  must  do  if  the  reiters  did  not 
arrive,  and  the  army  of  the  court  pursued  them,  he  replied 
quietly,  *'  March  to  Bacharach,"  which  was  the  place  where 
the  German  troops  were  to  assemble.  "  But  if  they  are  not 
there,"  demanded  some  one,  "what  must  we  do  then?" 
''Blow  our  fingers,  I  suppose,"  replied'  the  Admiral,  "for 
it  is  very  cold." 

During  six  day8,f  no  tidings  of  the  German  reinforcements 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  lime,  intelligence  of  their  approach  was  re- 
ceived. With  this  gratifying  information,  however,  came  a 
demand  for  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  the  Protes- 
tant envoys  had  promised  to  the  commanders  of  the  reiters, 
tipon  their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
amount  possessed  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  ready  money, 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand ;  and  yet  the  well-known  char- 
acter of  the  German  forces  admitted  not  a  doubt,  that  they 
would  refuse  to  march,  if  any  delay  took  place  in  making  the 
stipulated  payment.  In  this  case  of  extreme  necessity,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  generosity  and  devotion  of  the  Hugue- 
not army.  The  Prince  and  the  Admiral  led  the  way,  giving 
up  their  plate,  their  jewels,  and  aU  the  money  they  had 
brought  with  them ;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  followed,  the 
preachers  exhorted  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power ;  the  officers  harangued  the  soldiers  to  the  same 
effect;  and  the  enthusiasm  became  general.     Every  man 

•  La  Noae.  t  '^Ahignl.. 
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stripped  himself  of  all  that  he  could  spare,  even  the  serrantB 
and  camp-followers  brought  in  their  offering,  and  amongst  a 
body  of  men  who  had  found  great  difficulty  in  providing 
themselves  with  sustenance,  the  laige  sum  required  was 
speedily  collected.* 

No  sooner  had  the  reiters  joined  and  received  their  pay, 
than  it  was  determined  to  march  back  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  once  more  carry  on  the  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital.  Numerous  obstacles  presented  themselves  to 
the  execution  of  this  design,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  win- 
ter, with  an  army  forced  to  live  upon  the  people,  the  great 
body  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  insurgents  in  religious 
belief.  The  utmost  care  of  the  commisssariat  was  taken  hj 
the  Admiral ;  and,  though  obliged  by  the  severity  of  the 
season  to  quarter  the  troops  each  night  upon  a  wide-extended 
line,  with  the  cavalry  in  remote  villages  upon  the  flanks,  and 
the  infantry  gathered  as  closely  as  possible  together  in  the 
centre,  such  was  the  vigilance  maintained  in  watching,  and 
the  good  organization  established  for  the  provision  of  sup- 
plies, that  neither  want  nor  loss  took  place  during  the  long 
march  from  Lorraine  to  the  Orleanois.f 

While  these  movements  occurred  in  the  centre  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  France,  the  Protestants,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  had  risen  almost  to  a  man  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  realm ;  nor  were  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  inactive  in  opposing  them.  The  old  sycrtem 
of  cruelty  was  resumed  on  both  sides ;  and  although  the  bal- 
ance of  success  in  the  iGeld  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Protestants,  the  struggle  was  equally  disgraceful  to  both 
parties,  and  altogether  disasti'ous  in  its  result  to  France.  To 
dwell  upon  the  various  minor  operations  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country  would  only  fatigue  the  reader,  without  giving 
him  anything  but  a  confused  notion  of  that  which  was  in 
itself  confused ;  and  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
before  the  Prince  de  Conde  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  city  had 

♦  La  Nouc.    Aubign*.  t  La  Nou«. 
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been  gallanti j  succored  during  an  attack  made  upon  it  hj 
the  Catholics,  and  that  the  beautiftd  town  of  Blois  was  taken 
by  Mourans,  a  distinguished  Reader  of  the  Huguenots.*  A 
large  force  of  Protestants  was  thus  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  during  the  march  of  Conde  and  the  Admind, 
from  Pont-a-Mouson  to  the  centre  of  France,  and  it  was  de- 
termined, immediately  on  the  Prince's  arrival,  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Chartres,  which  was  at  once  commenced. 
Though  of  httle  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
Catholics  resolved  to  defend  that  large  and  ancient  city  to 
the  laet,  and  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Lignidres  threw  him- 
self into  the  place,  and  held  it  out  against  the  Protestant 
forces  with  great  skill  and  gallantry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Queen-mother, — seeing  the  army 
of  the  enemy  swelled  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
men,  a  number  of  the  principal  places  in  the  realm  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  the  balance  of  success  decidedly  in 
their  favor,  the  country  ravaged  and  exhausted  by  the  troops 
of  all  parties,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  loudly 
murmuring  at  the  continuance  of  this  disastrous  war,  deter- 
mined once  more  to  treat  for  peace,  and  probably  was  sincere 
in  so  doing.    At  first,  the  Protestants  imagined  that  her 
overtures  were,  as  usual,  but  artifices  for  the  purpose  of 
g^ning  time,  while  Castelnau  was  dispatched  to  Germany 
to  hire  bodies  of  mercenaries  for  the  service  of  the  court. 
But  to  convince  them  that,  in  this  view  of  her  conduct,  they 
were  mistaken,  Catherine  sent,  without  delay,  to  stop  the 
advance  of  a  body  of  five  thousand  reiters  who  had  already 
leached  Rethel ;  and  the  negotiations,  which  had  been  com- 
menced, were  hurried  on  rapidly  by  the  Baron  de  Biron  and 
the  Lord  of  Malassise,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  with  the 
Cardinal  de  Chatillon  on  the  other  side.     Catherine  indeed, 
iicglected  not  to  employ  the  power  of  gold  upon  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Huguenots,  and  met  with  con- 
Aderable  success.    Daily  desertions  took  place  from  the  army 

*  Anbign^.    Castelnau. 
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before  Chartres ;  and  the  Prince  de  Oond6,  noftwttbstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Admiral,  gave  his  weight  to  the 
party  desirous  of  peace. 

A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  which  assured  to  the 
Protestants  the  same  advantages  which  had  been  granted  in 
1563,  expressed  in  more  definite  terms,  and  freed  from  all 
the  corrupt  interpretations,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
faction  had  subsequently  loaded  the  edict  of  that  year.  The 
court  undertook  to  satisfy  the  Protestant  auxiliaries,  and  also 
to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  without  any  delay  all  the  foreign 
forces  which  had  been  called  to  the  standard  of  the  King. 
But  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  first  of  these  prom- 
ises was  fulfilled ;  and  an  attempt  made  to  deceive  the  reiters 
under  John  Casimir,  and  to  send  them  out  of  the  kingdom 
unpaid,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Castelnau  himself,  and 
produced  terrible  ravages  and  disasters  in  the  provinces 
where  they  were  quartered.  A  portion  of  the  arrears  was 
tiltimately  discharged,  a  considerable  present  mollified  their 
chief,  and  the  kingdom  was  at  length  delivered  from  the 
scourge  of  a  large  body  of  mutinous  and  licentious  troops. 

It  would  appear,  that,  notwithstanding  vows  and  assuran- 
ces of  the  most  solemn  kind,  the  Roman  Catholic  party  did 
not  entertain  the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  their  engage- 
ments one  moment  after  it  became  convenient  to  break 
them  ;*  and  that  the  Protestants  were  equally  far  from  an- 
ticipating anything  like  a  sincere  execution  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  which  received  immediately  the  ludicrous  name 
of  "  la  paix  boiteuse  et  mal  assise,"  on  account  of  Biron,  one 
of  the  negotiators  for  the  crown,  being  lame,  and  the  name 
of  the  other  being  easily  rendered  the  subject  of  a  bad  jest. 
Conde  and  the  Admiral  separated  after  the  signature  of  the 
act ;  and  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  re- 
tired to  their  estates  in  the  country,  leaving  the  court  com- 
pletely in  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Several  authors  have  blamed  this  step,  and  in  some  of  the 

*  See  Pasqttier*8  Letten.    Le  Laboureur,  &o. 
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letters  of  the  time  we  find  plaia  indications  of  a  design  to  cut 
off  the  Protestant  chiefs,  in  detail,  in  various  parts  of  France.* 
Many  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  them,  even  amongst  the 
Catholics,  censured  them  for  the  apparent  want  of  caution 
which  their  conduct  displayed;  but  Le  Laboureur  more 
justly  observes,  that  their  safety  was  really  found  in  this 
seeming  act  of  imprudence,  inasmuch,  as  while  thus  scat- 
tered  through  every  province  in  the  kingdom,  and  prepared 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  tiike  arms,  a  net  coald  not  be  found 
large  enough  to  envelope  them  all.  The  justness  of  this 
observation  was  shown  not  long  after  by  the  fatal  result  of  a 
different  line  of  conduct. 

Each  party,  however,  felt  that  its  position  was  insecure, 
and  each  party  began  immediately  to  infringe  the  terms  of 
the  treaty ;  the  one  actuated  by  the  eager  desire  of  suppress- 
ing the  Protestant  faith,  the  other,  by  anxiety  to  guard 
against  new  persecutions.  The  state  of  the  country,  at  this 
time,  and  the  causes  which  brought  about  a  speedy  renewal 
of  the  war,  may  best  be  displayed,  by  giving  the  words  of  a 
rerj  impartial  contemporary,  who  took  an  active  part  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholics  in  all  that  he  relates,  but  yet  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  gross  infractions  of  every  engagement 
committed  by  the  court. 

After  saying,  that  to  all  appearance,  France,  having  en- 
dured the  scourge  of  civil  war,  might  have  been  expected  for 
some  time  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace,  Monsieur  de 
Castelnau  goes  on  to  observe,  '*  But  the  mutual  suspicion  of 
the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  joined  to  the  ambition  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  remembrance,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  of 
the  enterprise  at  Meaux,  soon  begat  new  troubles,  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  first  and  second,  or  more  so ;  the  occasion  of 
which,  some  attributed  to  the  disobedience  of  certain  towns, 
that  would  not  absolutely  submit  to  the  power  of  his  Maj- 
esty, amongst  which,   the  most  mutinous  were,  Sancerre, 

♦  Pasquier. 
11* 
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Montauban,  and  some  others  in  Qaercy,  Yivares,  and  Lan- 
guedoc." 

"  Thus,  likewise.  La  Rocfaelle,  which  refused  to  receive  the 
garrison  that  Jamac,  its  former  governor,  wished  to  place  in 
it,  and  afterwards  the  Mareschal  de  YielleTille,  by  command 
of  his  Majesty ;  n<Nr  would  suffer  the  Catholics  to  be  restored 
to  their  goods,  employments  and  offices,  or  to  enjoy  the  edict 
of  pacification.  On  the  contrary,  infringing  thereupon,  Ro- 
chelle  carried  on  its  fortifications,  imd  equipped  a  great  num- 
ber  of  vessels  of  war,  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King's 
service,  as  the  troops  which  several  Huguenot  captains  led 
into  Flanders,  to  the  succor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  against 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  levied  and  conducted  without  the  King's 
authority  or  commission:  amongst  which  the  body  that 
Coqueville  had  raised  in  Normandy,  (disavowed,  however, 
by  the  Prince  de  Conde,)  were  defeated  at  Yalery  by  the 
Mareschal  de  Cosse,  who  cut  off  his  (Coqueville's)  head,  as 
well  as  those  of  several  other  commanders  of  regiments." 

"  On  the  other  part,  the  negotiations  which  were  carried 
on  at  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
his  Holiness  permission  to  aUenate  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  of  the  temporal  revenues  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  employ  the  sum  which  would  be  furnished  by  the  sale,  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Huguenot  religion;  the  brother- 
hoods and  frequent  assemblies  which  took  place  in  Burgundy, 
and  (as  the  Huguenots  insisted,  at  the  instigation  of  Tavannes, 
an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Guise,)  the  regiments  of  Brissac ; 
and  the  companies  of  men-at-arms,  which  poured  into  that 
province,  to  surprise,  they  said,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who 
had  retired  to  his  town  of  Noyers,  and  the  Admiral  to  Tanle  ;* 
the  maintenance  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  troops,  which  were 
sent  to  garrison  Tours,  Orleans,  and  other  principal  towns ; 
and  the  great  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which  were 

*  Sometimes  written  Tonlay,  but  in  the  Memoires  de  Castelnau  it  is 
■pelt  88  above. 
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kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  to  guard  his  Majesty,— * 
cast  the  Huguenots  into  great  apprehension."* 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  court,  as  well  as  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  had  pledged  itself  to  send  all  foreign  troops 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Castelnau  blames  the  Protestant 
leaders  severely,  for  not  having  insisted  upon  keeping  in  their 
hands  the  principal  towns  which  they  had  taken,  till  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled.  The  Swiss  and  Italian 
forces  were  retained ;  and  the  Huguenot  writers  accuse  the 
court  of  numerous  other  infractions  of  the  edict  of  pacifica- 
tion. The  charge  brought  by  the  Catholics  against  Bochelle 
was  greatly  exaggerated  ;  for  it  is  shown,  that  the  citizens  of 
that  place  did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  Jamac, 
although  they  would  not  permit  him  to  introduce  such  a  body 
of  troops,  as  would  have  put  the  town  at  his  mercy  ;f  and, 
before  the  arrival  of  Yielleville,  every  precaution  was  justified 
by  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
excited  to  massacre  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  preachers,  had 
reached  so  atrocious  a  point,  that  we  are  assured,  in  three 
months,  ten  thousand  Protestants  had  been  slaughtered  in 
different  towns  of  France,  amongst  whom  were  seyeral  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction.  The  Count  de  Tende  himself, 
was  poniarded,  with  thirty  of  his  attendants,  by  D'Ard,  the 
governor  of  Forgues  in  Provence,  to  whom  he  had  surren- 
dered ;  and  many  other  actions  of  the  grossest  barbarity  are 
related  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  which  might  well  show 
the  Protestant  leaders,  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the 
resumption  of  arms.^ 

Even  Antequil  acknowledges  that  the  most  abominable 
maxims  were  openly  advanced  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  and 
that  it  was  publicly  announced,  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 

*  I  have  translated  these  passages  baktly,  and  placed  them  in  the 
same  ill-constnicted  periods  m  which  they  stand  in  the  original,  think- 
ing it  better  to  leave  the  sense  somewhat  obscure  and  confused,  than  to 
any  alteration  of  the  author's  meaning. 

t  Le  Laboureur.  ^  Aubign6,  liv.  V.  cham.  1. 
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heretics^  while  to  massacre  them»  was  proclaimed  just,  pious, 
and  tending  to  salvation.  "  The  fruits  of  these  discourses,*' 
he  continues,  "  were  either  public  tumults  or  private  assassi- 
nations, for  which  no  justice  was  to  be  obtained.  Evil  to 
those  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  who  either  maintained, 
or  even  had  once  entertained,  any  intimacy  with  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs ;  poison,  the  poniard,  the  slow  execution  of  the 
dungeon,  destroyed  them  ever3rwhere,  and  with  them,  the 
apprehensions  of  which  they  were  the  cause."* 

No  moderation  was  shown  at  the  court,  no  half-measures 
were  permitted.  The  Chancellor,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestants,  was  dismissed,  and  banished  to 
his  estates  in  the  country .f  Catherine  gave  herself  up  en- 
tirely to  the  counsels  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  who- 
ever ventured  to  urge  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith,  and 
doing  justice  to  the  oppressed  Calvinists,  was  stigmatized 
with  the  name  of  Politic,  which  soon  became  a  word  of  re- 
proach amongst  the  zealous  Papists.  As  if  intending  to  drive 
the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  to  despair,  the  Queen  chose 
this  moment  for  insisting  that  Cond6  and  the  Admiral  should 
immediately  reimburse  the  treasury  with  the  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  of  gold,  which  had  been  paid  to  John 
Casimir  and  the  German  reiters ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Tavamies 
received  orders  to  arrest  the  Prince  and  Coligni,  who  were 
then  in  consultation  at  Noyers. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
bis  attachment  to  the  house  of  Guise,  and  his  desire  of  ad- 
vancing himself  in  the  royal  favor,  Tavannes  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  odious  and  dangerous  task  thus  forced  upon 
him ;  and,  without  absolutely  betraying  his  trust,  he  took 

*  Anquetil,  who  eeldom  saffen  any  statement  to  remain  aa  he  found 
it,  says  that  the  Protestants  complained  that  two  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber had  been  slaughtered  in  three  months ;  but  that  this  account  must 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  words  of  Aubign^,  however,  are  distinct, 
and  he  says  ten  thousand.  The  old  folio  edition  has  the  number  also  in 
figures.  -I-  Jonznal  de  Bnislart. 
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means  to  insure  that  Cood^  should  receive  intimatimi  of  the 
designs  <^  the  Queen.  A  messenger,  bearing  letters  from 
himself  to  the  court,  which  contained  the  following  words : — 
"The  stag  is  in  the  toils,  and  the  hunt  is  ready/'  was  inter 
cepted  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Noyers,  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  Prince ;  aind  men  were  openly  sent  to  examine 
the  ditches  of  the  castle.  These  signs  were  not  lost  upon 
Conde  and  his  friends,  who  without  delay  prepared  to  fly 
from  the  approaching  danger.  They  were  embarrassed,  how- 
ever, by  the  multitude  of  women,  children  and  attached  de- 
pendents, who  were  with  them  in  the  castle.  But  encouraged 
by  the  marks  of  good-will,  which  they  could  not  but  perceive, 
in  the  conduct  of  Tavannes,  they  set  out  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,  1568.*  The  two  leaders  were  accompanied  by 
the  Princess  de  Conde,  who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
by  Madame  D'Andelot,  by  Mademoiselle  de  Chatillon,  the 
daughter  of  Coligni,  several  other  ladies,  sluA  even  children 
at  the  breast.  The  number  of  their  escort  is  very  differently 
stated  by  different  writers ;  Castebau  reducing  it  to  between 
f<Mty  and  fifty,  and  Auvigny  and  others  making  it  amount  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty .f  Whatever  was  the  number,  it  is  clear 
that  the  force  which  Condd  took  with  him  was  perfectly  in- 
adequate to  defend  the  party  of  fugitives  against  the  troops 
oi  Tavannes  and  the  Marshal  de  Vielleville,  had  those  two 
officers  strictly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  court.  It  is  admit- 
ted, indeed,  on  all  hands,  that  Tavannes  connived  at  the  es- 
cape of  Conde ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
YieUeville  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct,  although  the 
fact  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  memoirs  of  that  nobleman. 

Before  setting  out  from  Noyers,  the  two  chiefs  composed 
a  manifesto  in  justification  of  their  conduct,  narrating  the 
long  series  of  crimes,  the  murders,  the  massacres,  and  the 
infractions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  since  the  commencement  of 

*  Memoiree  de  Castelnau. 

■f  AQbigiiS  makes  the  nuaiber  a  hundied  and  sixty. 
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the  year;  attributing  the  whole  to  the  instigatioiis  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  his  family,  and  declaring  that» 
against  him  and  the  house  of  Guise,  should  henceforth  be 
directed  all  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants.  The  document 
was  dispatched  to  the  court  by  the  secretary  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  immediately  arrested  and  cast  into  prison ;  while 
the  fugitives,  in  the  midst  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  fatigues, 
made  their  way  with  extraordinary  rapidity  to  Bochelle,  and 
ther^  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

At  the  same  time  the  Cardinal  de  ChatiUon  effected  his 
escape  into  England,  to  negotiate  with  Elizabeth  for  assist- 
ance in  the  war  which  the  Protestant&were  driven  to  resume. 
D'Andelot,  La  Noue,  and  other  distinguished  Huguenots, 
hastened  to  join  the  Prince  and  the  Admiral ;  and  letters 
were  written  to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  in  the  different  prov- 
inces of  France,  containing  directions  to  raise  troops,  and 
march  towards  Rochelle  with  all  speed.  Numbers  'flocked 
in  every  day ;  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  court,  probably  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  calculated 
alone  to  give  the  vigor  of  despair  to  the  oppressed  Calviniats. 
No  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  C6nd6  at  Rochelle  known,  than 
the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  prohibited,  under 
the  most  severe  penalties ;  and  a  grand  religious  procession 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  as  if  this  act  of  intolerance  was  a 
subject  of  general  rejoicing.*  A  keen  inquiry  was  likewise 
instituted  into  the  opinions  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  and 
the  members  of  the  parliament.  But  no  powerful  means 
were  employed  to  crush  the  insiurection  in  the  bud, — no  army 
hastened  to  attack  Cond6  in  Rochelle,  or  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress which  the  Protestants  were  already  making  in  Sain- 
tonge  and  Angoumois.  The  mind  of  the  Queen-mother, 
artful,  politic,  and  dexterous  hi  negotiation,  was  unfit  for 
strong  and  decisive  action ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  were  not  those  which  might  have  rendered  him 
competent  to  the  direction  of  great  military  enterprises. 

*  Joamal  de  Bnulart. 
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Thus,  though  he  persuaded  Catherine  to  abandon  the  line  <^ 
conduct  best  suited  to  her  genius,  he  only  prompted  her  to 
violent  designs  and  rash  acts,  without  guiding  her  to  follow 
them  up  by  resolute  and  rigorous  measures. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Protestants,  without  hope  of  mode- 
ration or  justice  on  the  part  of  their  enemies,  fdt  the  neces- 
sity of  the  greatest  exertion,  activity  and  determination.  No 
one  thought  himself  any  longer  secure  ;  the  course  adopted 
by  the  court  rendered  the  only  chance  of  safety,  the  taking 
of  arms ;  and  such  was  the  indignation  aroused,  and  the  res* 
olution  displayed,  that  scarcely  was  it  announced  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  that  Conde  was  assembling  an  army  at  Ro- 
chelle,  before  the  Lord  of  Acier  commenced  his  march  to 
join  the  Prince,  with  a  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men.* 
Nearly  at  the  same  period,  a  still  more  important  addition 
"y/fas  made  to  the  Protestant  party  at  Rochelle  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  son,  with  four  thousand 
men,  raised  in  Beam  and  the  neighboring  districts.!  Although 
the  force  of  Acier  was  much  more  considerable  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  far  better  armed  than  the  small  body  which 
accompanied  Jeanne  d'Albret,  yet  her  name  was  worth  another 
army  to  the  Huguenot  leaders;  and  the  complete  union 
amongst  the  Protestant  t^rinces,  which  her  junction  with 
Cond6  displayed,  tended  more  to  consoUdate  the  party,  to 
intimidate  their  enemies,  to  give  confidence  to  their  friends^ 
and  to  obtain  the  cordial  co-operation  of  foreign  powers,  than 
any  event  which  had  taken  place  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  civil  wars. 

On  her  arrival  the  Queen  of  Navarre  solemnly  dedicated 
her  son  to  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  published 
a  declaration,  announcing  the  causes  which  compelled  her, 
contrary  to  her  wishes,  to  take  arms  for  her  own  security, 
and  for  general  liberty  of  conscience.     The  young  Prince 

*  La  Noue.  Castelnau  reckons  the  number  of  men  under  Ader,  aP> 
ter  the  defeat  of  Mouvana,  at  no  more  than  four  thousand  men.  Bui 
the  statement  of  La  None  may  be  fully  relied  upon.  f  Aubign^. 
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was  placed  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
and  the  Admiral,  who  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  that  art 
in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himsdf 
through  the  long  cOurse  of  a  troublous  military  life. 

Hostilities  were  immediately  commenced ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  an  immense  number  of  towns  were  taken  'by  the 
Protestants ;  against  whom  the  Duke  de  Montpeo^er,  who 
commanded  in  that  part  of  the  country,  could  bring  no  suf- 
ficient force.  That  Prince,  however,  exerted  himself  vigor- 
ously and  skilfully  to  prevent  the  junction  of  various  bodies 
of  Huguenot  troops  w^ith  the  army  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^; 
and  two  regiments  having  detached  themselves  too  far  from 
the  great  reinforcement  led  by  Acier,  were  cut  off,  and  to- 
tally routed ;  two  celebrated  leaders,  Mouvans  and  Piem 
Gourdes,  being  killed  upon  the  field.  The  loss  was,  never- 
theless, insignificant,  compared  with  the  advantages  gained 
every  day  by  the  army  of  the  Princes,  and  with  the  additions 
which  their  forces  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Nor  was  the  Queen  of  England  slow  in  sending  them  sup- 
plies. In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
reached  Rochelle  from  Great  Britain  ;*  and  more  important 
aid  was  promised,  both  by  Elizabeth  and  by  ^the  German 
Princes,  to  whom  applications  for  assistance  had  been  imme- 
diately directed  upon  the  renewal  of  the-  war. 

At  length  the  court  threw  off  its  inacti\dty  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  for  whom  an  army  had  been  slowly  preparing  in 
the  Orleanois,  began  his  march  to  join  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  who  was  by  this  time  retreating  rapidly  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  Huguenots,  having  found  it  impossible 
to  induce  the  different  Roman  Catholic  leaders  who  were 
scattered  over  Guienne  and  Poitou,  to  obey  his  orders,  or 
bring  him  reinforcements.f  The  troops  which  were  now  al 
the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  French  infantr}',  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  largo 

•  Oastelnau.  t  Memoires  de  Kontpensier. 
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body  of  Swiss  auxiliaries ;  the  whole  estimated  at  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  together  with  a  strong  train  of  aitillery. 
Advancing  by  rapid  marches  he  reached  Chatellerault  on 
Friday,  the  twelfth  of  November,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Catholic  forces  commanded  by  Montpensier. 

The  army  of  the  court  was  now  superior  to  that  of  Cond4 
both  in  numbers  and  equipment ;  but  the  Protestant  leaders 
showed  no  inclination  to  avoid  a  battle,  trusting  to  the  good- 
ness of  thdr  cause,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  troops. 
They  followed  Montpensier  so  closely  on  his  march  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  that  they  continually  slept  where  he  had 
paiised  .  the  previous  night ;  and  even  after  the  junction  of 
the  two  bodies  of  royalists,  they  pressed  so  hard  upon  the 
enemy,  that  the  baggage  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  of  Bris- 
sac  fell  into  their  hands.  Shortly  after  they  seized  upon  a 
village,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  forces  were  directing 
their  march,  and  compelled  them  to  return  into  Lusignan.* 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  presence  of  a  personage  of 
great  importance,  though  it  may  inspirit  the  soldiers  of  an 
army  under  his  command,  brings  doubt  and  hesitation  into 
the  councils  of  the  leaders,  unless  he  have  himself  sufficient 
experience  and  decision  to  judge  and  act  without  depending 
upon  the  opinion  of  others.  Such  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  ca^e  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  for  certainly  it 
has  seldom  occurred  that  more  opportunities  have  been  lost, 
of  fighting  an  inferior  enemy  to  advantage,  than  in  the  cam- 

*  The  Duke  of  Anjoa  on  this  occasion  lost  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  defeating  the  Admiral,  who  had  advanced,  to  take  possession  of  the 
village,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  found 
himself  suddenly  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy.  Coligni,  how- 
eyer,  concealed  his  weakness,  by  covering  the  top  of  a  hill  by  his  troops 
with  a  valley  in  his  rear.  Martigues,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
Catholic  horse,  apparently  imagined  that  this  valley  ccntained  the  army 
of  the  Prince  de  Condc  ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  a 
large  force  was  present,  by  seeing  a  number  of  men  in  a  village  behind. 
These  he  took  to  be  arquebusiers,  but  they  were  in  fact  merely  servants 
and  camp  followers. — See  La  Noue,  page  933. 
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paign  of  which  I  now  speak.  Near  a  month  was  spent  in 
fruitless  marches  and  countermarches ;  and  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse,  with  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, though  Anjou  advanced  towards  Loudun,  he  suffered 
Cond6  to  seize  upon  that  town  before  him,  and  though  the 
enemy  presented  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  he  did  not 
take  advantage  of  his  superiority  to  risk  a  genial  engage- 
ment. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  had  the  counsels  of.  a  boy  been 
of  any  weight  with  the  Protestant  leaders,  a  great  victory 
might  have  been  obtained  by  the  Huguenots  at  Loudun;  for 
the  Prince  of  Beam  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  that  from 
some  cause  the  army  of  the  court  was  weaker  than  it  seemed. 
"  Otherwise,"  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of  Anjou  would  attack 
us."  He  judged,  in  consequence,  that  the  pohcy  of  the 
Huguenot  leaders  was  to  force  a  battle  upon  the  enemy,* 
who,  it  must  be  remarked,  were  little  favored  by  position. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  hollow  way  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  severe  frost  which  rendered 
the  ground  so  slippery  that  neither  horses  nor  men  could 
keep  their  feet,f  were  the  real  causes  of  both  parties  avoid- 
ing an  enagagement.  The  Catholics  and  Protestants  went 
into  quarters,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other ;  and  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  season  rendering  further  movements  in 
the  field  very  hazardous,  all  operations  were  suspended  for 
about  a  month ;  during  which  time,  Cond6,  Coligni,  and  the 
young  Prince  of  Beam,  proceeded  to  Niort,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  labored  hard  to  recruit 
their  forces,  and  to  obtmn  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.J 
Elizabeth  was  strongly  pressed  to  give  more  efficient  aid, 
and  we  find,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Norris  to  Cecil,  that 
this  was  judged  a  convenient  moment  to  renew  the  applica- 
tions of  the  English  court  for  the  restoration  of  Calais ;  less, 
indeed,  with  a  hope  of  gaining  such  a  concession,  than  with 

*  Perefixe.    Cayet         t  ^^  ^^  I^^^  ^  Montpenner.    Aubign6. 
X  Aiibigii6. 
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the  design  of  embarrassing  Catherine  in  her  proceedings 
against  the  Huguenots.     From  the  same  source,  we  discover, 
that  notwithstanding  the  powerful  army  ifhich  had  been 
raised  to  put  down  the  insurrection^  the  court  of  France  was 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  consternation.     Impor- 
tant assistance  had  been  promised  by  Spain,  but  great  de- 
lays had  taken  place,  and  doubts  were  now  «ntertamed  as 
to  the  execution  of  Philip's  mgagements.     But  httle  aid 
was  to  be  expected  from  Germany ;  and  the  young  King  was 
taken  ill  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  for  some  days 
was  unable  to  quit  his  bed.     At  the  same  time  the  Protes- 
tants continued  arming  throughout  the  country ;  the  Duke  of 
Deux  Ponts  was  levying  a  large  force  to  give  them  support, 
which  was  magnified  by  rumor  into  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty-five  thousand  foot;*  and  a  report 
which  was  current  at  one  period,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine had  been  shot  in  the  streets  of  Rheims,  was  not  alto- 
gether without  foimdation,  though  the  principal  fact  was 
false.    An  arquebuse  was  discharged  into  his  carriage  as  he 
was  going  through  the  streets  of  that  city ;  but  the  assas- 
sin missed  his  aim,  and  the  bullet  took  effect  upon  an  Italian 
attendant  who  was  with  the  Cardinal,  killing  him  on  the 
spot.    Indeed  such  crimes  were  now  common  on  both  parts, 
and  the  history  of  the  third  civil  war  is  stained  with  enor- 
mities of  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  churacter.     The 
great  weight  of  guilt,  it  is  true,  was  upon  the  side  of  the 
Papists ;  and  the  tales  which  are  told  by  their  own  writers, 
of  the  dark  and  infamous  deeds  they  committed,-— of  the 
butcheries  in 'cold  blood  perpetrated  by  Montluc,  Montpen- 
sier^  and  others,  the  violation  of  all  faith,  the  disregard  of 
everything  like  justice,  and  the  acts  in  which  lust  and  murder 
went  hand  in  hand, — present  a  terrible  picture,  and  also  an 
awful  example  of  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  the  human 
mind  may  be  reduced  by  the  influence  of  a  religion  of  perse- 

t  See  correspondence  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  letten  firom  Norrii  U 
CecU,  and  Leicester  to  Randolph. 
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cution  and  superstition.  We  would  Tfillingly  turn  oar  eyes 
from  such  scenes,  did  the  annals  of  the  times  not  repeat 
them  so  frequently,  that  they  must  be  recorded,  however 
painful  may  be  the  task.* 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  two  armies  once  more  took  the 
field ;  and  the  force  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  now  strengthened 
by  a  considerable  body  of  reiters,  marched  to  attack  the 
Huguenots,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
the  severity  of  the  season,  and  by  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  different  towns  taken  with  sufficient  garrisons.  Conde 
and  the  Admiral,  finding  themselves  weakened,  and  yet  un* 
willing  to  retreat  into  the  strong  places  behind  them,  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  line  of  the  Charente,  and  took  up  a  po- 
sition near  Cognac.  The  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Montpensier 
then  advanced  as  far  as  Chateauneuf,  with  the  intention  d 
bringing  them  to  battle ;  but  the  passage  of  the  river  was  a 
difficulty  which  required  some  time  to  surmount,  for  the 
Huguenot  army  was  in  force  on  the  other  side,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  small  town  of  Jamoc,  and  but  one  bridge 
existed  over  the  Charente,  which  was  of  course  insufficient 
for  the  object  the  Catholics  had  in  view.  The  Protestant 
troops  also,  before  the  enemy  reached  the  river,  took  the 
precaution  of  breaking  down  the  bridge  in  two  places  ;f  and 
had  the  governor  of  Chateauneuf  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
the  scheme  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  must  have  failed  entirely. 
That  place,  however,  was  surrendered  without  striking  a 
blow ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  officers  proceeded  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  of  boats,  and  to  prepare  materials  for  filling 
up  the  gaps  which  had  been  effected  in  the  old  bridge. 

Their  intentions  were  now  evident;  and  although  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  endeavored  to  conceal  them  by  a  demonstra- 
tion upon  Cognac,^  the  Admiral  was  not  to  be  deceived. 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  into  further  investigation  of  the 
atrocities  committed  hy  the  Roman  CathoKc  leaders,  has  only  to  look 
into  Brantome,  Castelnau,  and  Le  Laboureur ;  all  papistical  writen. 

t  La  Noue.  :t  Castelnau.    Attbign6. 
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Leaving  Jamae  to  the  Prince  de  Gonde,  as  booh  «8  he  h^rd 
of  the  fallof  Chateauneuf,  Coligni  marched  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  to  Bassac,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  forces  of 
the  enemy.  A  slight  skirmish  took  place  between  his  Prot- 
estants and  a  party  of  the  CathoUcs  who  had  passed  the 
river ;  and  the  latter  were  forced  to  retreat  in  haste.  The 
Admiral  then,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Charente  at  that  place,  left  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  eight  hundred  horse,  under  Montgomery,  Sou- 
bise,  and  La  Loue,  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  retired  for  the 
night,  with  the  rest  of  the  advanced  guard,  to  Bassac.  The 
Prince  de  Cond6  remained  in  Jamac,  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  quarters  of  Coligni,  while  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Admiral's  division  was  posted  at  Triac,  some  miies 
from  either  of  them.  This  arrangement  was  undoubtedly 
inaprudent ;  but  the  perfect  confidence  which  Coligni  placed 
in  the  troops  that  he  had  left  to  guard  the  bric^,  induced 
him  to  believe  he  should  receive  intelligence  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  be  enabled  himself  to  support 
the  body  thrown  forward,  before  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  while  his  own  corps  in  tura 
would  be  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Prince  from  Jamap. 

The  obedience  of  the  commanders  left  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charente  was  not  such  as  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
required.  Finding  no  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  men, 
and  scarcely  any  forage  for  the  horses,  they  quitted  the  po- 
sition, which  they  had  been  ordered  by  the  Admiral  to  main- 
tain ;  and,  merely  placing  a  party  of  fifty  light  horse  to 
watch  the  passage  during  the  night,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  bridge,  they  proceeded  to  seek  other  quarters  and  better 
accommodation.* 

This  act  of  disobedience  was  fatal  to  the  Huguenot  army. 
By  the  activity  of  Biron  and  Tavannes,  the  old  bridge  was 
repaired,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  l»idge  of 
boats  was  completed,  and  before  daylight,  the  army  of  the 

*  La  Noue. 
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Poke  of  Anjou  began  to  pass  the  river ;.  the  cavalry  and  ar* 
tillery  filing  over  the  old  bridge,  and  the  Swiss  and  French 
infantry  over  the  bridge  of  boats.  The  whole  operation  was 
conducted  by  the  Baron  de  Biron,  mareschal-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  utmost  skil],  care,  and  secrecy.  No 
noise  was  made,  no  disorder  took  place ;  and  the  small  guard 
of  Protestants  was  not  aware  of  any  movement  of  the  ene- 
my's forces  till  the  sun  rose,  and  they  perceived  two-thirds 
of  the  royalist  army  in  the  meadows  beside  them,  headed  by 
a  large  body  of  men  at  arms,  and  the  great  blue  standard  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

The  battle  now  began  by  a  charge  upon  th^  Protestant 
light  horse  made  by  Martigues,  who  drove  the  handful  be- 
fore him,  over  a  little  rivulet.  The  alarm,  however,  was  now 
given  ;  troop  after  troop  of  the  Huguenots  hurried  up  ;  and 
the  Admiral  himself  hastened  towards  the  field.  His  object 
was  not  to  engage  the  enemy,  who  had  already  effected  their 
purpose  of  passing  the  river,  but  to  withdraw  his  forces  in 
safety  from  the  skirmish  in  which  they  were  entangled,  and  to 
retreat  slowly  and  in  good  order,  with  the  hope  that  the  large 
reinforcements,  which  were  daily  expected,  would  soon  ena- 
ble him  and  Cond6  to  change  a  defensive  into  an  offensive 
campaign. 

The  officers  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  however,  pressed  the 
Protestant  troops  so  severely,  and  Montgomery,  Aoier,  and 
Pluviaut,  who  were  occupied  in  defending  the  hill  above  the 
Oharente,  and  the  neighboring  village,  were  so  tardy  in 
obeying  the  orders  to  retire,  which  they  reeeived,  that  nearly 
three  hours  were  lost,  during  which  time  the  whole  rear- 
guard of  the  enemy  passed  the  river ;  and  the  Admiral  found 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fight.  Messengers  were 
immediately  sent  to  recall  the  Prince  de  Cond6 ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  was  already  in  retreaU  In  the  meantime,  a  severe  com- 
bat took  place  in  the  village  of  Triac,  which  was  taken  and 
retaken  more  than  once ;  D'Andelot,  one  of  the  most  impet- 
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nous,  tkougli  one  of  the  most  skilful  officers  of  the  Protes- 
tant force,  leading  the  charge  in  person  against  Martigues, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Catholic 
partj.  The  old  days  of  chivalry  seemed  revived ;  generals 
and  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  D'Andelot,  in  the  very 
first  shock,  tore  up  the  visor  of  his  opponent,  with  his  bridle 
hand,  while  he  shot  him  through  the  head  with  his  right. 
Goligni,  at  the  head  of  a  larger  body,  advanced  to  the  support 
of  his  brother ;  but  the  Count  de  Brissac,  followed  by  twelve 
hundred  arquebusiers,  forced  the  Admiral  himself  to  retreat, 
and  established  himself  in  the  village,  which  he  barricaded. 
Fresh  messengers  were  then  dispatched  to  hurry  the  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  of  the  Protestants ;  but  Aubigne 
remarks  that  this  main  body  only  consisted  of  seven  compa- 
nies of  men  at  arms,  all  the  rest  having  been  quartered  at  a 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  army,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what 
was  taking  place. 

Cond6  was  not  long,  however,  in  obeying  the  call  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  advanced  rapidly  from  the^ide  of 
Jamac,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horse.  Sending  on 
three  of  his  principal  officers  with  a  small  force  towards 
Triac,  he  followed  at  full  speed  with  his  heavy  cavalry.  The 
party  who  preceded  him,  though  but  a  handful  in  compari- 
son with  the  multitude  before  them,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  charged  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  leaving  on  the  left  a  body  of  three  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  which  immediately  took  them  in  flank.  But 
at  that  moment,  Cond6  appeared  in  the  field,  with  liis  ban- 
ner, bearing  the  words,  "  Danger  is  sweet  for  Christ  and  my 
country." 

Just  as  he  was  taking  his  casque,  however,  be  received  a 
kick  on  the  leg,  from  the  horse  of  La  Rochefoucault,  by 
which  it  was  broken.  So  terrible  was  the  blow,  that  the 
bone  protruded  through  his  boot ;  but,  pointing  to  his  stand- 
ard, he  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  ye  time  nobility  of  France,  the 
moment  which  we  have  so  much  desired.    Forward,  to  fin- 
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ish  what  our  first  charges  baye  begun,  and  remember  tiie 
state  .in  which  Louis  of  Bourbon  enters  the  fight  for  Christ 
and  his  country."* 

With  these  words,  he  gare  the  order  to  charge,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  poured,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who 
saw  him,  like  thunder  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.f  For  a 
moment  all  gave  way  before  him.  The  young  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  a  company  of  men  at  arms  with  a  large  body  of 
light  horse,  as  well  ss  a  number  of  horse  airquebusiers,  were 
thrown  into  confusion;  and  driven  back.  The  men  at  arms 
of  Montsalis,  and  the  regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  were 
OYerthrown  in  an  instant;  and  the  rq^ments  of  Chavigny 
and  Martigues  completely  routed,  and  forced  in  disarray 
upon  those  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  Prince  Dauphin 
and  two  regiments  of  reiters. 

Montpensier,  howcTer,  his  son,  and  the  German  cavalry, 
resisted  the  shock ;  an  1  the  main  body,  under  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  and  the  experienced  officers  who  had  been  placed 
about  his  person,  came  up  at  full  speed,  and  entirely  sur- 
it>unded  the  small  force  of  Cond^.  Each  man  amongst  the 
Protestants  fought  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  twenty  men 
at  arms  cut  their  way  through,  carrying  with  them  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Prince.  But  Conde  himself  was  destined  to  see 
no  more  fields.  Wounded  in  the  arm,  and  with  his  leg 
broken,  his  horse  was  at  length  killed,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  His  men  still  fought  round  him ;  at  the  bead  of 
whom  appeared  an  old  Protestant,  named  La  Yergne,  who, 
accompanied  by  twenty-five  of  his  nephews,  of  whom  fifteen 
were  killed  upon  the  spot  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners,  main- 
tained the  ground  for  some  time,  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  other  gentlemen,  though  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
more  than  five  thousand  men.  The  whole  of  the  little  force 
of  the  Huguenots,  in  that  part  of  the  field,  must  inevitably 
have  been  put  to  the  sword,  had  not  Pluviaut  come  up  with 
his  arquebusiers,  and  under  the  fire  which  they  kept  up,  ena- 

*  AaUgn6.  t  ^^  de  MoDtpeaaer. 
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bled  some  to  escape.*  Unable  either  to  fight  or  fly,  Coad6 
at  length  surrendered  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ar- 
gence.  But  shortly  after,  Montesquieu,  captain  of  the  guards 
to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  came  up,  and  asking  the  name  of  Ar- 
gence 's  prisoner,  learned  that  it  was  the  Prince  de  Conde; 
upon  which,  exclaiming,  "  Kill  him,  kill  him/'  he  put  a  pistol 
to  his  head  and  slew  him  on  the  spot. 

"  He  took  care  to  do  so,"  says  Brantome,  *'  for  it  had  been 
strongly,  recommended  to  several  of  the  favorites  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  I  know>  on  accoiint  of  the  hatred 
which  he  (the  Duke)  bore  towards  him,  ever  after  the  day 
I  have  mentioned." 

The  corpse  was  left  where  it  fell,  and  the  troops  of  the 
court  pursued  their  victory,  which  was  now  complete ;  but 
Pluviaut  and  the  Admiral  retired  with  a  firm  face,  gatherii^ 
together  the  troops  which  had  been  scattered  over  the  coun. 
try  in  their  retreat.  Pluviaut,  with  his  small  body  of  arque- 
busiers,  kept  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  cavalry  at  bay, 
marching  slowly  and  calmly  towards  Jamac,  where  he  fortu- 
nately met  with  the  corps  of  Acier,  consisting  of  six  thou- 
sand more  arquebusiers ;  and  then  passing  the  river,  he  se- 
cured his  rear  by  breaking  down  the  bridge.  He  afterwards 
threw  himself  into  Cognac,  wh^re  he  maintained  his  position 
some  time,  while  the  Admiral  retired  upon  Sainctes;  the 
Protestant  army  having  suffered  very  much  less  in  the  battle 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  began. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  differently 
recorded  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  writers. 
On  the  one  side,  Aubigne  computes  the  loss  at  a  hundred 
and  forty  gentlemen  killed  upon  the  field ;  and  on  the  other, 
Coustureau  makes  it  amount  to  eight  hundred.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Aubigne  has  under-stated  the  consequences  of 
this  disastrous  battle. 

The  corpse  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6  was  sotlght  by  the 

*  Aulaiga^. 
VOL.  r.  12 
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Duke  of  Anjou's  orders,  not  from  any  movenient  of  compas* 
sion,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  death,  which  was 
at  first  doubted.  "  We  had  not  gone  far,"  says  one  of  those 
who  accompanied  the  Duke,*  "  when  we  perceived  a  great 
number  of  dead  piled  up  in  k  heap,  which  made  ns  judge 
that  this  was  the  spot  where  was  the  body  of  the  Prince. 
In  fact,  we  found  it  there,  cast  over  an  ass ;  and  the  Baron 
de  Magnac  having  caused  the  beast  to  stop,  took  the  corpse 
by  the  hair  to  lift  up  the  face,  which  was  turned  towards  the 
ground,  and  asked  me  if  I  recognized  him ;  but  on  account 
of  his  having  lost  one  eye,  and  being  very  much  disfigured, 
I  could  only  reply  that  it  was  certainly  his  height  and  his 
complexion,  but  further  I  could  not  say." 

The  face  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  was  afterwards  washed, 
and  all  doubts  were  then  at  an  end ;  but  nevertheless  the 
body  was  afterwards  indecently  exposed  upon  a  stone  bench, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  castle  of  Jamac,  where  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  took  up  his  lodging  for  the  night.  There,  too,  the 
principal  prisoners  were  brought  before  him ;  and  the  scene 
of  butchery  in  cold  blood,  which  usually  followed  an  engage- 
ment during  the  third  civil  war,  commenced,  at  the  very  door 
of  the  Prince's  chamber.  Stuart,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
killed  the  Constable  de  Montmorenci,  was  stabbed  by  the 
friends  of  that  great  general,  after  a  short  conversation  with 
the  Duke.  Chatelier  was  also  killed ;  and  La  Noue  himself, 
having  been  brought  before  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  was 
told  that  his  fate  tras  sealed,  and  that  he  must  prepare  for 
death,  but  was  afterwards  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Mar- 
tigues. 

1^0  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  great  faults  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Protestants  in  all  the  arrangements  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Jarnac.  The  different  corps  were  so 
scattered,  that  they  could  not  support  each  other ;  and  even 
had  the  troops,  placed  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river, 
done  their  duty,  still  much  loss  must  have  been  sustained 

*  Vw  de  Monlponuer. 
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and  much  danger  incurred,  before  Cond6  and  Acier  could 
arrive  to  the  assistance  of  the  Admiral.  The  error  was  re- 
marked at  the  time  by  the  young  Prince  of  Beam,  who 
observed  that  it  was  folly  to  think  of  fighting  a  united  army, 
making  an  attack  at  one  spot  with  forces  so  divided.  "  I 
said,  long. ago/'  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  Tfe  were  amusing  our- 
selves too  much  with  seeing  plays  at  Niort,  instead  of  gather- 
ing together  our  troops,  as  the  enemy  were  concentrating 
theirs/'  La  None  points  out  the  same  mistake,  and  dis- 
misses it  with  a  few  emphatic  words :  "  Farther,"  he  says, 
"it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  armies  have  scattered 
quarters,  they  fall  into  perils,  which  the  skill  of  the  best 
chiefs  cannot  obviate."* 

Nevertheless,  although  a  fault  was  decidedly  committed 
by  the  Protestant  generals,  and  was  moreover  judiciouly 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Roman  Catholic  commanders, 
though  Condd  was  killed,  and  a  number  of  the  best  officers 
either  fell  in  the  field,  or  became  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  result  was  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  and  the  rejoicings  at  the 
French  court  soon  came  to  an  end.  Even  the  loss  of  Cond^ 
proved,  perhaps,  rather  beneficial  to  the  Huguenot  army 
than  the  contrary ;  for  its  operations  were  thenceforward 
conducted  upon  one  regular  plan,  and  the  genius  of  the  Ad- 
miral was  enabled  to  display  itself  fully  in  its  own  peculiar 
line.  Retreating  upon  Sainctes  while  Pluviaut  remained  at 
Cognac,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  rivers,  all  the  passages 
of  which  he  caused  to  be  carefully  guarded,  Coligni  placed 
his  forces  in  security  ;  and,  as  Aubign6  expresses  it,  "  saved 
the  honor  of  the  campaign,"*  by  keeping  the  field  in  the 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Buke  of  Anjou  sent  a  herald  to 
summon  Cognac ;  and,  receiving  a  haughty  reply  from 
Pluviaut,  he  marched  to  attack  that  town  at  the  head  of  his 
army.    He  found  it,  however,  defended  by  a  body  of  twelve 

*  La  None,  page  963.  *  Aubignd,  liv.  5,  cap.  9. 
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thousand  foot,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  park.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Duke  and  his  troops,  Pluviaut,  instead 
of  waiting  within  the  walls  for  the  assault,  caused  some 
breaches,  which  already  existed,  to  be  enlarged,  and  threw 
out  parties  of  a  thousand  at  a  time  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy.  The  reception  thus  given  to  the  Catholic  forces  was 
so  fierce  and  determined,  that,  after  the  loss  of  two  stand- 
ards, the  Duke  of  Anjou  took  advantage  of  the  coming  on 
of  night  to  retire  from  Cognac,  and  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards the  strong  town  of  Angodl^me,  which  was  then 
garrisoned  by  a  part  of  the  Huguenot  army. 

His  hopes  of  surprising  that  place,  in  the  consternation 
which  he  imagined  the  defeat  of  Jarnac  would  occasion 
amongst  the  Huguenots,  were  totally  disappointed,*  though 
the  small  town  of  Montaigu  surrendered  to  the  Catholic 
troops  who  were  besieging  it,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
that  battle.  The  fortress  of  Mucidan  was  also  taken,  but 
the  siege  of  that  place  cost  the  life  of  Brissac,  one  of  the 
best,  but  most  sanguinary  of  the  Duke's  officers.f 

The  army  of  the  court  then  paused  inactive  at  Blanc,  in 
Berri ;  although  events,  which  I  am  about  to  detail,  ren- 
dered it  highly  expedient  that  no  means  should  be  left  un- 
tried to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Protestant  forces  with 
a  large  body  of  auxiliaries,  which  were  marching  to  their 
support  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  suflfered 
so  severely  from  sickness  and  desertion,  that  the  infantry 
had  been  reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  cavalry  to  one  third, 
while  the  soldiers  who  remained  were  mutinous  and  discon- 
tented on  account  of  their  pay,  which  was  several  months  in 
arrear.J 

While  the  enemy  was  thus  inactive,  the  greatest  energy 
and  determination  were  displayed  in  the  Protestant  camp ; 
and  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  soldiery  was  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  conduct  of  the 

*  Aabign4.  f  Cousturaau.  :^  Oailebiaa. 
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Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  son.    After  measures  had  been 
taken  by  the  Admiral  for  remedying  the  disaster  at  Jamac, 
securiog  the  quarters  of  his  arrny^  and  strengthening  the 
towns  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  the  Huguenots,  his 
bead-quarters  were  fixed    for    a    short  time    at    Tonnay 
Charente  ;*  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  of  Beam,  and  the  young  Prince  de  Conde,  appeared 
before  the  forces  assembled  for  review^  and  addressed  them 
in  an  animated  harangue,  taking  an  oath  in  their  presence 
never  to  abandon  the  cause,  and  exacting  from  them  the 
same  eng^ement.     She  spoke  at  length  of  the  loss  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  while  she  highly  lauded  his  military 
Tirtues,  and  deplored  his  death,  she  pointed  out  that  the 
troops  had  no  occasion  to  be  discouraged  by  that  sad  event, 
when  they  had  so  many  commanders  still  left  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  supplying  his  place.     She  then  presented  to  the  army 
the  Prince,  her  son,  first  leading  him  to  the  cavalry,  and 
then  to  the  infantry,  solemnly  dedicated  him  to  the  defence 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  declaring  'him  thenceforward  the 
chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  expressed  her  conviction 
that  he  would  soon  display  such  qualities  as  would  support 
it  against  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  had  sworn  its  destruc- 
tion.    In  the  meantime,  she  said,  they  had  an  excellent 
general  in  the  great  Coligni;   who,  by  his  prudence,  his 
valor,  and  his  experience,  had  already  caused  himself  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  in  Europe. 

The  assembled  forces  received  their  young  chief  with  en- 
thusiastic cries  of  exultation,  all  hearts  feeling  moved  and 
elevated  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  extraordinary 
woman  who  addressed  them  ;f  and  Henry  having  pledged 

*  A  small  town,  about  eight  leagues  from  Samctes,  on  the  road  to 
Rochelle. 

t  AufaignS.  Auvigny.  As  usual,  Anquetil  misstates  the  whole  of 
this  proceeding,  representing  the  presentation  of  the  Prince  of  Beam  to 
tlie  army,  as  taking  place  at  Cognac,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Jamac,  and  before  the  retreat  of  the  Admiral  upon  Sainctes.  Had  he 
looked  accurately  at  the  historians  of  the  time,  he  would  have  found, 
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himself  in  tbe  most  solemn  manner  to  defend  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  maintain  the  common  cause  till  full  liberty  of 
conscience  was  obtained,  measures  were  taken  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigor,  and  profiting  by  the  errors  and  in- 
activity of  the  enemy.  To  confirm  the  chiefs  in  their  res- 
olution, Jeanne  d'Albret  ordered  a  number  of  gold  chains 
to  be  manufactured,  from  each  of  which  was  suspended  a 
medal,  bearing  on  one  side  her  own  name,  with  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Beam,  and  on  the  other,  the  words,  "  Certain 
peace,  complete  victory,  or  honorable  death."  Many  of 
these  were  distributed  to  the  principal  Protestant  leaders, 
some  being  reserved  for  the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary 
force,  which  was  by  this  time  hastening  to  the  assistance  of 
the  French  Protestants,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  marches  recorded  in  history, 
is  that  which  was  undertaken  by  the  army  just  mentioned, 
under  the  command  of  WilHam  Wolfang  of  Bavaria,  Duke 
of  Deux  Ponts,  or  Zweibrucken.  On  being  driven  to  re- 
commence the  war,  Conde,  Coligni,  and  their  companions, 
had  applied  eagerly  to  all  the  neighboring  princes  favorable 
to  their  views,  for  aid  in  resisting  the  tyranny  to  which  they 
were  subjected ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  the  field  in  their  cause.  His  plans,  however, 
had  been  frustrated,  and  a  great  part  of  his  levies  dispersed, 
before  the  battte  of  Jamac,  although  a  number  of  Protestant 
gentlemen,  with  two  comets  of  horse,  and  two  thousand  in- 
fantry, under  the  command  of  Genlis,  had  been  dispatched 
to  his  assistance. 

With  the  French  Hiiguenots,  and  a  small  body  of  Ger- 
mans and  Walloons,  the  Prince  then  hastened  to  join  the 
Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  who  was  assembling  troops  on  the  left 

first,  that  the  Admiral  himself  did  not  retreat  upon  C<^nac  at  all,  that 
place  having  been  defended  by  Plaviaut ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Q,neen 
of  Navarre  did  not  join  the  army  till  after  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou;  and  thirdly,  that  this  famous  review  took  place  at  TooDay 
Chaiente,  and  not  at  Cognac. 
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bank  of  the  Rhine;  and  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
having  to  traverse  the  whole  of  France,  frora  Saverne  to 
Sainctongc,  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country  defended 
by  two  considerable  armies  conunanded  by  experienced  offi- 
cers, the  Duke  commenced  his  march  as  soon  as  the  severity 
of  the  season  would  permit.  On  the  part  of  the  court,  im- 
mense efforts  were  made  to  cut  off  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, which  consisted  of  from.five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  reiters,  and  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand 
lanzknechts,  with  about  eight  hundred  French  cavalry,  and 
seven  hundred  infantry  of  the  same  nation ;  his  artillery 
amounting  only  to  ten  pieces  of  different  sizes.* 

The  Duke  of  Aumale,  stationed  upon  the  frontier,  was 
ordered  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Germans  into  France 
at  all  risks,  and  to  the  army  under  his  orders,  was  speedily 
added  another  still  more  numerous,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours.f  To  these  were  afterwards  joined  a  force  of  two 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  court.| 
But  a  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  the  two  French  com- 
manders ;  and  instead  of  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  Aumale  and  Nemours  conducted 
all  their  operations  with  cold  jealousy  of  each  other ;  and 
the  German  forces  advanced  with  a  firm  face  into  the  heart 
of  France,  continually  offering  battle  to  the  enemy's  army, 
which,  during  seventeen  days,  marched  side  by  side  with 
their  adversaries,  without  venturing  to  engage  them.  The 
numerous  rivers  which  intersect  that  part  of  the  country, 
were  passed  by  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts  with  very  little 
difficulty,  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where,  find- 
ing that  the  town  of  La  Charit6,  was  but  poorly  garrisoned, 
he  determined  to  besiege  that  important  place ;  and  having 

*  I  give  the  numbers  both  as  they  are  stated  by  Castelnau  and  Aa< 
bign6.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Roman  Oatholic  Writer  makm 
the  amount  less  than  the  Protestant 

t  La  None.  J  Castelnau. 
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captured  it  after  a  slight  resistance,  he  pursued  his  mareli 
witjbout  any  further  obstacle,  although  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  sufficiently  strong  to  give  him  battle,  lay  inactive 
between  himself  and  the  Huguenot  camp.  The  indolence 
displayed  by  the  Catholics  upon  this  occasion  is  totally  unac- 
counted for,  and  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  we  find  from 
undoubted  authority,  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  urged 
his  cousin  of  Anjou  in  the  strongest  manner  to  oppose  the 
junction  of  the  German  auxiliaries  with  the  force  under  Co- 
ligni,  and  to  offer  battle  to  the  Dnke  of  Deux  Fonts.  He 
even  so  far  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  as  to  give 
this  counsel  under  his  hand.  But  his  opinion  was  overruled, 
and  the  army  of  the  court  seemed  to  slumber  till  it  was  joined 
by  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Aumale.* 

By  that  time  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  prevent  the  rei- 
ters  and  lanzknechts,  who  had  effected  so  marvelloua  a  march 
through  France,  from  uniting  with  the  French  Huguenots ; 
for  the  Puke  of  Deux  Fonts  had  already  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Vienne,  which  he  passed  at  the  ford  of  Yerdamont, 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  a  considerable  body  of  Roman 
Gathohcs.f  He  then  advanced  to  the  small  town  of  Cars, 
where  he  halted,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  off  a  quartan  fever, 
by  which  he  had  been  afflicted  during  the  whole  of  his  course. 

The  means  he  took,  mdeed,  to  free  himself  from  this  malady, 
were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  produce  that  effect ;  and 
having  drunk  to  excess,  immediately  after  the  fatigues  of  his 
inarch,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June^  1560.  The  glory  he 
had  acquired  by  the  enterprise  which  he  had  accomplished, 
rendered  his  death  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  Frotestant 
party ;  but  a  still  more  severe  loss  had  preceded  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Deux  Fonts  by  a  few  days. 

*  Coufltureau.  t  Aubign^. 

-^  Le  Laboufeur.  Aubign6,  who  places  hie  death  somewhat  earlier, 
mentionfl  the  circnmstance  of  his  having  agsrravated  the  disease  tinder 
which  he  suffered  by  excess  in  drinking,  otherwise  I  might  have  re- 
jected the  tale  as  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  libels  of  the  day,  which 
wen  many. 
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D'Andelot,  who  had  long  been  suffering,  as  we  have  be- 

fore  shown,  from  intermittent  fever,  had  been  dispatched 

sliortly  after  the  battle  of  Jamac  to  repair  some  disasters 

-which  the  Protestants  had  sustained  in  Poitou.     Increasing 

illness,  however,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  attempt ;  and 

he  retired  to  Sainctes,  where,  the  disease  having  changed  its 

character,  he  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  at  the 

&ge  of  forty-eight,  leaving  a  glorious  name  behind  him,  little 

less  honored  by  the  Papists  than  by  the  Huguenots.     The 

Protestant  party  attributed  his  death  to  poison  ;  but  though 

the  basest  means  were  frequently  employed  at  that  time  to 

effect  the  removal  of  a  powerful  adversary,  the  fact  of  his 

long  previous  illness,  and  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease, 

-which  terminated  his  career,  do  not  permit  us  to  give  any 

weight  to  a  mere  unsupported  assertion. 

The  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
the  Count  de  Mansfeldt,  and  D'Andelot,  by  the  famous 
Acier ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  court  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  the  whole  forces  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  France,  together  with  the  Spanish  and  Qerman  auxil- 
iaries, and  a  considerable  body  of  Italian  horse  and  foot 
sent  by  the  Pope,  took  the  field,  and  showed  some  signs  of 
activity.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Admiral,  in  the  name  of  the  Prot- 
estant party,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  King,  reciting  the 
just  causes  of  complaint  which  had  induced  the  Protestants 
to  take  arms,  beseeching  him  to  grant  his  subjects  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  declaring  that  if  the  confession  of 
faith,  promulgated  by  the  Reformed  churches  of  France, 
could  be  shown  to  be  in  any  way  repugnant  to  scripture,  they 
were  ready  to  yield  to  those  who  would  teach  them  better. 
The  King  merely  replied,  that  he  would  give  ear  to  noth- 
ing till  the  Huguenots  had  returned  to  their  duty;f  and 
the  armies  proceeded  to  manoeuvre  for  some  days  so  close 

*  Anbign^,  Coustureau,  Castelnau.  f  Castelnan. 
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to  each  other,  that  a  battle  was  expected  hourly  on  both 
parts. 

The  Queen-mother,  about  this  time,  visited  the  headrquar- 
ters  of  the  Prince  her  son,  hoping,  it  would  seem,  by  her  pres- 
ence and  exhortations,  to  inspire  the  same  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm and  zeal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiery,  which  had  been 
produced  amongst  the  Protestants,  by  the  eloquence  and 
devotion  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  In  this,  however,  she 
was  disappointed ;  and  although  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
whom  she  had  brought  with  her, — ^less  with  a  view  of  bene- 
fiting by  his  counsels  than  of  removing  him  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  young  King,  into  whose  -mind  be  was  basely 
endeavoring  to  instil  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,* 
—eagerly  urged  the  generals  of  the  court  to  risk  a  decisive 
engagement ;  his  advice  was  treated  with  contempt,  by  those 
who  knew  how  greatly  the  army  was  enfeebled  both  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion.f  The  proximity  of  the  two  armies,  nev- 
ertheless, afforded  many  opportunities  of  attempting  to  force 
a  battle,  which  the  Admiral  did  not  long  neglect ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  having  taken  up  a  position  at  La  Roche 
TAbeille,  and  intrenched  himself  within  strong  barricades, 
Coligni  determined  to  make  a  general  reconnoissance,  which 
might  easily  be  turned  into  an  attack,  if  the  result  of  the  first 
movement  proved  favorable.  Tlie  regiment  of  Monsieur  de 
Piles  accordingly  assailed  the  first  barricades  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  army  early  in  the  morning ;  and  having  been  repulsed 
by  the  forces  under  Strozzi,  a  relation  of  the  Queen-mother, 
was  supported  by  detachments  from  the  advanced  guard.  A 
fierce  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Catholics  were  driven 
back,  their  entrenchments  carried,  and  Strozzi  taken  prisoner. 
The  rain  having  extinguished  the  matches  of  the  arquebusiers, 
the  combat  was  decided  by  the  sword,  the  lance,  and  the 
pike ;  but  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  placed  upon 
a  height,  having  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  Protes- 
tant regiments  as  they  moved  forward,  Coligni   at  length 

*  If  emoires  de  Tavannes.  f  Castelnau. 
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desisted  from  his  attempt  upon  a  position  naturallj  strong 
and  carefully  fortified;  and  recalling  bis  detachments,  he 
retired  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  he  had 
gained.  The  loss  on  the  Protestant  side  was  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  notice,  while  that  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Ucs  amounted  to  from  four  to  eight  hundred  men,  besides 
thirty-two  officers.*  This  slaughter  was  occasioned  by  the 
determined  resistance  of  Strozzi  acid  his  forces ;  but,  in  thus 
sacrificing  themselves,  they  saved  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  whose  artillery  must  inevitably  have  been  taken,  had 
the  barricades  been  carried  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  day.f 

The  two  armies  then  separated,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  who  accompanied  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  "  the 
Catholics  did  nothing  but  temporize,  and  g^  hither  and 
thither,  till,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  they  proceeded  to 
Beaulieu,  near  Loches."  Both  parties,  indeed,  found  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  themselves  in  the  Limousin,  on  account 
of  the  total  want  of  food  for  the  soldiers  and  forage  for  the 
horses.  The  Protestants  kept  the  field,  however,  and  six 
small  towns  were  taken  by  them  in  a  few  weeks.  Chatelle- 
raolt  was  also  surprised ;  and  the  gallant  defence  of  Niort, 
which  was  attacked  by  the  .Count  de  Lude,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  brought  fresh  renown  to  Pluviaut,  who 
cut  his  way  through  the  besieging  army  with  a  small  body 
of  determined  men ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
two  practicable  breaches,  the  animosity  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  repeated  attempts  to  storm  made  by  a  gallant  and 
persevering  enemy,  defended  the  city,  till  the  approach  of 
a  fresh  corps  of  Protestants  compelled  the  Count  to  raise  the 
siege. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  finding  that  the  desertions  in  his 
army  still  continued,  and  seeing  no  possibility  of  keeping  it 

*  Castelnau  computes  the  loss  of  his  own  party  at  about  four  hun- 
dred, while  AubignS  makes  it  amount  to  from  seven  to  eight  hundred. 
La  None  says,  that  twenty -two  offioeis  only  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man CatholioB.  t  La  Noue. 
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tog«4her  without  money  and  repoae,  suffered  the  principal 

noblemen,  who  accompanied  him,  to  retire,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  their  men,  and 
distributed  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  different  towns  ;*  pro- 
ceeding himself  to  join  his  brother,  the  young  King»  at  Am- 
boise,  whence  the  court  advanced  to  Tours,  and  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  inactivity.  Coligni,  however,  knowing  well, 
that  energy  and  action  are  the  soul  of  a  revolt,  determined  to 
lead  his  troops  to  fresh  conquests,  in  a  more  productive  and 
less  exhausted  province.  According  to  the  account  of  La 
Koue,  the  plan  which  he  laid  out  for  the  campaign  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  and  from  which  he 
unfortunately  deviated,  was,  to  attack  St.  Maixant,  Lusignan, 
and  Mirebeau,  in  order  to  open  the  way  to  the  siege  of 
Saumur,  a  lown,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Huguenots,  from  the  passage  across  the 
Loire  which  it  afforded.  The  design  of  the  Admiral  was 
then  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Saumur ;  and,  leav- 
ing a  strong  garrison  in  the  place,  to  march  towards  Parian 
for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  driving  the  court  into  n^^ 
tiations  for  a  more  stable  peace  than  had  yet  been  obtained.f 
Part  only  of  this  plan  was  executed ;  for  while  Montgomery 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  Beam,  and  gathered  to- 
gether a  considerable  army  in  that  quarter,  Coligni,  after 
having  taken  the  town  of  Lusignan  by  assault,^  and  suffered 
the  citadel  to  capitulate,  was  persuaded,  by  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  his  council,  to  direct  his  efforts  agunst  Poi- 
tiers itself,§  although  that  large  and  important  place  was 
known  to  he  already  provided  with  an  ample  garrison ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  twelve  hundred  choice  soldiers,  had 
with,  or  against,  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,]  thrown 

*  Aubign6.    Oaitcliiaa. 

f  La  None,  page  973.  %  Aubign6.  I  La  Noue. 
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tbemselyes  iato  the  ciij,  bent  upon  defending  it  to  the  last. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  town,  which  covers  more  ground  than 
many  places  containing  a  population  of  treble  the  number 
which  it  possesses,  the  weakness  of  its  walls,  and  the  com- 
manding  points  for  placing  artillery^  afforded  by  the  rocky 
heights  which  are  found  on  three  sides,  as  well  as  the  eager 
solicitations  of  the  people  of  Poitou,  were  plausible  induce- 
ments to  undertake  the  siege.     But  the  better  judgment  of 
Coligni  was  against  it ;  and  even  after  the  attack  had  com- 
menced, he  once  more  assembled  the  counciJ,  and  repre- 
sented the  danger  which  they  incurred  of  seeing  the  army 
melt  away  in  the  long  operations  before  them.     The  opinion 
of  the  leaders,  however,  remained  unchanged ;  and  although 
some  high  grounds  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  rising  platform 
above  platform,  afforded  advantages   to  the  garrison,  tho 
weakness  of  the  place  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by 
the  Protestants.    'Indeed,- so  indefensible  did  it  seem,  that 
La  None  declares,  that,  but  for  the  river,  which  takes  a  cir- 
cuit round  part  of  the  town,  he  "  would  raHier  be  on  the 
outside,  with  four  thousand  men  to  attack  it,  than  within  the 
walls,  with  four  thousand  to  defend  it  ;"*  and  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  till  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise,  Monsieur  de  Ruffec,  and  others,  had  made  a 
display  of  the  whole  forces  of  the  place,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  foot,  and  fourteen  hundred  lances,  that  they  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  immediate  capitulation.f 

The  siege  began  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July ;  and  the 
suburb  of  St.  Ladre  was  speedily  taken  by  Monsieur  de 
Piles,  but  as  soon  retaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  who  main- 
tained his  position  therein  till  the  houses,  between  himself 
and  the  wall,  were,  by  his  orders,  burned  down  behind  him. 

were  at  Loches,  "  the  newg  came  that  Monsieur  de  Ouiie,  and  a  part 
of  the  Italian  cavalry  which  had  gone  to  the  ride  of  Niort,  previous  to 
the  siege  by  the  Count  de  Lude,  had  been  obliged  to  throw  themselves 
into  PcMtiers,  and  were  there  besieged,  which  they  judged,  at  that  time, 
very  wrong  of  the  said  Duke  of  Guise. 
*  La  Noue,  p,^7.  t  Aiibigii4. 
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In  artillery,  the  Protestant  army  was  sadly  deficient,  bar- 
ing only  thirteen  large  cannon,  and  a  few  culverins;  but 
these  being  placed  upon  the  rocks,*  at  four  hundred  paces 
distance,  and  the  whole  of  the  town  being  exposed  to  their 
fire,  great  damage  was  done,  -and  sevei'al   breaches  were 
shortly  eflfected.     The  vigor  and  determination  of  the  garri- 
son, however,  created  new  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
Protestant  army,  as  fast  as  the  defences  were  battered  down ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  well  as  the  Count  de  Lude,  who 
had  retired  into  the  city,  distinguished  themsflves  as  much 
by  their  incessant  activity,  as  by  the  constant  exposure  of 
their  own  persons  to  all  the  labors  and  dangers  of  the  time. 
A  bridge  was  destroyed  which  the  Protestants  had  con- 
structed, in  order  to  pass  the  river;  and  although  they 
gained  the  breach  on  the  side  of  St.  Soumin,  and  lodged 
themselves  there,  the  garrison  flooded  a  part  of  the  meadow 
on  the  other  side,  by  stopping  the  course  of  the  river  farther 
down.    They  likewise  constructed  fresh  works  across  the 
open  ground,  in  rear  of  the  breach,  behind  which  they  as- 
sembled a  large  body  of  horse ;  while  the  Huguenots  pre- 
pared to  support  the  storming  parties  by  men-at-arms ;  so 
that  the  extraordinary  sight  was  seen  of  cavalry  employed 
on  both  sides  in  the  actual  assault  and  defence  of  the  walL 

We  find,  too,  that  the  principal  commanders  in  the  place, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
brought  their  wives  and  daughters  with  them ;  so  that  the 
defenders  of  the  breach  of  St.  Soumin  were  encouraged  by 
the  sight  of  a  troop  of  seventy-five  ladies,  who,  mounted  on 
horseback,  formed  a  Jine  behind  the  soldiery,  but  within  shot 
both  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  of  the  assailants.f 

On  sounding  the  canal,  previous  to  the  meditated  attack, 
the  depth  was  found  too  great  for  the  forces  to  pass,  .and 
though  means  were  taken  to  draw  off  the  water,  they  proved 
unsuccessful.  Efforts  were  subsequently  made  against  other 
points ;  and  the  siege  of  Poitiers  had  continued  nearly  six 

*  Caftelnau.    Aubign6,  f  Aubign^. 
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weeks,  when  intelligence  reached  the  head-quarters  of  Co* 
ligni,  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  having  gathered  together  a 
body  of  twelve  thonsand  men,  had  marched  against  Chatel- 
lerault,  a  place  of  sufficient  importan(;e  to  justify  the  Admiral 
in  abandoning  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to 
march  to  its  deliverance.  Indeed,  La  Noue*^  intimates  that 
Coligni  was  not  a  little  glad  of  a  fair  excuse  for  raising  the 
siege  of  Poitiers,  which  was  undertaken  against  his  judg- 
ment, and  in  which  his  army  had  wasted  away  to  about  one 
half  of  its  original  number. 

The  attack  upon  Chatellerault,  proved  as  unsuccessful 
against  the  town  as  that  upon  Poitiers,  though  as  a  demon- 
stration, it  produced  the  desired  effect  by  calling  the  Hugue- 
not forces  from  before  the  walls  of  the  latter  place.  In  an 
attempt  to  storm,  the  troops  of  the  Pope,  having  obtained 
the  honor  of  leading  the  attack,  were  received  by  the  garri- 
son, to  use  the  words  of  La^  Noue,  "  according  to  the  affection 
which  the  Protestants  bore  to  their  master."  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the 
Admiral  obliged  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  retire,  not  without 
great  difficulty  and  danger.]-  Finding  his  army  equal  in 
number  to  the  Catholic  forces,  which  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Cellc,  Coligni  passed  the  Creuse,  and  endeavored,  by  con- 
stant skirmishes,  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  battle ;  but 
that  Prince  had  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  that  the 
Huguenots  could  not  attack  him,  except  under  very  disad- 
vantageous circumstances;  and  after  having,  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  draw  him  from  his  intrenchments,  the  Admiral 
repassed  the  Creuse  and  the  Vienne,  in  order  to  refresh  his 
troops  at  a  place  called  Faye  la'  Vineuse. 

While  halting  at  this  spot,  a  well  merited  punishment  was 
infficted  upon  an  assassin,  who,  having  attempted  the  life  of 
Coligni,  was  discovered,  convicted,  and  executed.  A  reward 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  had  been  offered  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  on  the  Idth  of  September,  to  any  one  who 

♦  La  None,  p.  979.  t  Cwrtelnau,  liv.  7. 
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should  deliver  the  Admiral  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
the  words  "  dead  or  alive"  were  subsequently  added  ;*  a 
temptation  to  murder,  which  was  not  without  effect,  as  al- 
most immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  decree,  one  of 
Coligni's  servants,  named,  by  the  French,  Dominique  d'AIbe, 
was  found  to  undertake  the  task. 

During  a  halt  of  five  or  six  days  at  Celle,  and  eight  at 
Chinon,f  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  reinforced  by 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  by  a  party  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Poitiers,  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  by  six  thousand  Swiss  under 
Pfifer.  Finding  that  he  could  now  bring  into  the  field  seven 
thousand  horse  and  eighteen  thousand  foot,  the  Duke  deter- 
mined to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  seek 
the  battle  which  he  had  so  lately  avoided.^  It  was  now  the 
policy  of  Coligni  to  decline  an  engagement,  till  he  could  be 
rejoined  by  the  forces  of  Montgomery,  who  was  hastening  to 
his  aid  from  Beam,  after  having  performed  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  which  occurred  during  the  war,  and  recov- 
ered from  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  Protestants,  however,  were  de- 
tained several  days  at  Faye,  by  the  want  of  horses  for  the 
artillery  ;§  all  the  beasts  of  draught  which  they  possessed 
having  been  sent  with  their  battering  train  to  Lusignan,  and 
not  having  yet  returned.  As  soon  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  Admiral  marched  towards  Moncontour;  but 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  followed  him  with  such  rapidity,  that  on 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  Huguenots  near 
St.  Clair,  after  Coligni  and  the  main  body  had  passed  the 

•  Aubigne.  Castelnau.  Journal  de  Brualart.  We  find  from  the 
latter  authority,  that  the  first  decree  of  the  parliament  only  offered  the 
reward  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  to  those  who  should  deliver  the  Admi- 
ral up  to  justice.  But  by  the  express  orders  of  the  King,  the  words, 
**  dead  or  alive,"  were  subsequently  added. 

t  Vic  de  Montpensier.  -^  Castelnau.  §  La  Noue. 
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■mall  river  which  runa  between  that  village  and  Moneon- 
tour.  A  sharp  skirmish  took  place  the  same  night,  and  the 
amall  corps  of  Protestants  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
stream  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  suffered  severely,  by 
the  sudden  charge  of  the  Papists,  whom  they  did  not  know 
to  be  so  near.  The  Admiral,  however,  hastening  to  their 
aid,  rallied  the  fugitives ;  and  the  whole  force  having  passed, 
took  up  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  battle 
array,  waiting  the  expected  attack  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
danger  of  attempting  a  narrow  ford  in  the  presence  of  an 
adverse  army  deterred  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  following  up 
his  advantage ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pouring  a  de< 
structive  fire  of  artillery  into  the  Huguenot  ranks.  Co^ 
ligni  remained  in  the  field  till  nightfall,  and  then,  under  favor 
of  the  darkness,  pursued  his  way  to  Moncontour.^ 

At  that  place  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  German 
troops  in  the  Protestant  camp,  the  Admiral  having  no  funds 
at  command  to  furnish  even  a  part  of  their  pay,  which  was 
long  in  arrear.  A  number  of  gentlemen  also  demanded 
leave  to  return  t6  their  homes,  from  which  they  had  now 
been  absent  many  months ;  and  much  dissension  existed  in 
the  council,  with  regard  to  the  future  proceedings  of  the 
army,  every  one  thinking  himself  entitled  to  attention,  and 
but  few  showing  any  disposition  to  obey.  To  obviate  the 
evils  which  were  sure  to  spring  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
Ooligni  dispatched  messengers  to  call  the  young  Prince  of 
Beam,  and  his  cousin,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  from  Parthenay, 
whfire  they  then  were ;  but  they  only  arrived  to  witness  the 
defeat  of  the  Protestants  at  Moncontour. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  Catholic  forces  passed  the  small  river 
Dive,  near  its  source,  and  stretching  out  towards  the  plain 
of  Assay,  cut  off  the  enemy  from  Lower  Poitou.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  detached  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  to  Ervaut,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Toue  at  that 

*  La  None. 
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point ;  thus  hemming  in  the  anny  of  the  Admiral,  and  appa- 
rently leaving  him  no  means  of  retreat,  in  case  of  disaster. 
But  Coligni  was  too  wise  to  suflFer  himself  to  be  so.en trapped ; 
and  gAve  orders  for  securing  the  passes  of  a  marsh  called  the 
Pas  de  Jeu,  which  precaution  proved  highly  favorable  after 
his  defeat.* 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  the  forces  of  the  Duke 
advanced  upon  Moncontour,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  enemy  in  that  small  town ;  and  a  skirmish  took 
place,  which  was  carried  on  but  languidly  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  found  that  Coligni's  position  was  too 
strong  to  be  carried,  even  by  superior  numbers.f  During 
the  night,  two  gentlemen  from  the  royal  army  approached 
the  Protestant  outposts,  and  having  obtained  a  parley,  sent 
a  message  to  Coligni,  warning  him  to  avoid  a  battle.  "  Gen- 
tlemen,'' they  said,  addressing  some  of  the  Huguenot  officers, 
**  we  bear  the  signs  of  enemies,  but  we  have  no  animosity 
against  you  or  your  party.  Pray  caution  the  Admiral 
against  fighting,  for  our  army  is  marvellously  strong,  having 
been  greatly  reinforced,  and  is  also  very  determined.  Let 
him  only  gain  one  month's  time ;  for  all  our  nobility  have 
vowed  and  informed  the  Duke,  that  they  will  not  remain 
with  him  longer ;  but  that  if  he  employs  them  within  that 
space,  they  will  do  their  duty  well.  "J 

They  added  more  intimations  to  the  same  effect ;  but  Co- 
ligni, though  it  would  seem  he  believed  the  warning  to  be 
sincere,^  was  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  it  by  the 
opposition  of  his  council,  the  majority  of  the  members  main- 
taining that  it  would  discourage  the  soldiers  to  retreat  by 
night,  as  the  more  prudent  were  inclined  to  do ;  and  the 
march  was  accordingly  put  off  till  daybreak.     At  dawn, 

*  Castelnau.  f  La  Noue. 

^  There  is  some  difference  between  La  Noue  and  Aubi^6  in  regard 
to  this  transaction ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  both  state  the 
ikct  without  any  material  variation,  though  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
day  on  which  the  communication  was  made. 
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however,  the  hmzknechts  and  a  part  of  the  reiters  refused  to 
move  without  payment ;  and  an  hoar  and  a  half  was  lost  in* 
appeasing  them,  which  delay  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Protes- 
tant army ;  for,  before  the  forces  of  CoUgni  had  advanced  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  the  van  of  the  Catholics  was  descried, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for  battle.  To  shelter 
his  men  from  the  superior  artillery  of  the  enemy,  Coligni 
took  up  his  position  in  a  hollow  ground,*  with  the  Dive 
upon  his  left  and  the  Toue  upon  his  right.  He  himself  led 
the  advanced  guard,  with  Count  Wolrath  of  Mansfeldt  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve,  and  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  in  command 
of  the  main  body. 

The  Roman  Catholic  van  was,  as  usual,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  Marti- 
gues,  the  Rhinegrave,  and  twelve  comets  of  German  cavalry, 
together  with  several  thousand  Swiss  infantry  and  the  Papal 
forces.  The  main  body  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  as- 
sisted by  Tavannes  and  the  most  experienced^  French  com- 
manders; having  Count  Ernest  of  Mansfield  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden  covering  the  other  flank 
with  a  thousand  Geiman.. cavalry.  The  infantry  of  this  di<^ 
vision  was  composed  of  tried  corps  of  Swiss,  Walloons,  Span- 
iards, and  Italians,  several  French  regiments,  and  seven  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  La  Valette,  and  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry,  formed  a  detached  body  upon  the 
left ;  and  Biron  commanded  the  reserve.f 

In  both  armies  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
Princes  who  were  in  the  field ;  and  the  Catholics  took  the 
precaution  of  placing  a  body  of  fifty  chosen  gentlemen,  with 
their  persons  and  their  horses  armed  at  all  points,  as  a  sort 
of  barrier  before  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  while  the  Protestants, 

♦  La  Noue. 

t  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  position  of  the  various  corps 
on  this  occasion,  as  there  exist  many  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  fur- 
nished by  Aubigne  and  La  Noue  on  the  one  hand,  and  Castelnau  and 
CouBtareau  on  the  other.  Thus  Caatel/iau  says  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  with  the  advanced  guard. 
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after  some  conBultation,  determined  to  send  the  yoimg  Prince 
of  Beam,  and  his  cousin,  to  such  a  distance  from  the  battle, 
as  to  place  them  out  of  danger.  Henry  yielded  to  this  de- 
cision with  tears  of  indignation  ;  and,  accompanied  by  a  small 
escort,  retired  a  short  space  from  the  army,  to  a  spot  whence 
he  could  watch  the  course  of  the  engagement. 

The  battlii  commenced  by  a  furious  charge,  led  by  Marti- 
gues ;  while  the  Duke  of  Anjou  extended  his  left  to  outflank 
the  Huguenot  forces,  and  shelter  his  own  from  their  fire,* 
which,  from  the  well  chosen  position  of  the  artillery,  proved 
rery  destructive  to  the  Cathohcs.f  A  corresponding  move- 
ment to  the  right  was  immediately  made  by  Coligni ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Guise,  La  Yalette,  the  Italian 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  arquebusiers  poured  down  upon 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Huguenots,  where  they  were  en- 
countered by  Mouy  and  a  body  of  French  and  German  horse. 
The  latter  fled|  at  once,  and  the  troops  of  Mouy  gave  way, 
but  were  instantly  supported  by  the  regiments  of  Renel  and 
Autricourt,  with  a  gallant  charge,  in  which  Autricourt  was 
killed.  The  CathoUc  cavalry,  however,  still  gained  ground ; 
and  the  Admiral,  seeing  the  necessity  of  a  great  effort,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  three  French  regiments,  and  having 
ordered  his  arquebusierd  to  fire  only  at  the  horses,  advanced 
against  the  enemy,  sending  to  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  for  a 
reinforcement  of  three  troops  of  reiters  from  the  main  body.§ 

The  error  was  now  committed  which  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  Count  Louis,  instead  of  dispatching  the 
force  required,  under  an  inferior  commander,  led  it  himself 
to  the  assbtance  of  the  Admiral ;  and  a  charge  took  place, 
in  which  the  Rhinegrave  and  Coligni  met  hand  to  hand, 
thirty  paces  before  their  respective  corps.  The  Rhinegrave 
fired  a  pistol  straight  at  the  head  of  the  Admiral,  wounding 
him  severely  in  the  face ;  but  "Coligni,  almost  at  the  «ame 
moment,  shot  hira  dead  upon  the  spot,||  and  then  endeavored 

*  Aubign6.  *  Castelnau.  -f.  Aubignd. 

f  Aubign6,  La  Noue,  Castelnau.  11  Aubignd. 
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to  lead  his  men  aa,  to  complete  the  rout  of  the  Catholic 
advanced  guard,  which  was  already  in  confusion.  The  great 
flow  of  blood,  however,  from  the  wound  he  had  received, 
nearly  suffocated  him,  and  he  was  compelled,  unwillingly,  to 
retire  from  the  field. 

Count  Louis,  in  the  meantime,  brought  up  the  Protestant 
cavalry  successfully  against  the  enemy.  The  Count  of  Mans- 
feidt  supported  him  by  a  gallant  charge.  The  Duke  of  An- 
jou  in  vain  attempted  to  regain  the  advantage,  by  moving 
up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  The  Marquis  of  Baden 
was  slain,  the  Duke  of  Aumale  surrounded  and  nearly  taken, 
the  Prince's  own  horse  killed  under  him,  and  the  Catholic 
cavalry  routed  and  in  confusion ;  while  Count  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, and  the  Count  of  Mansfeldt  were  still  advancing.*  But 
the  centre  of  the  Protestant  army  was  without  a  leader. 
Count  Louis  was  too  far  engaged  to  return  to  take  the  com- 
mand ;  and  one  of  the  regiments  of  lanzknechts  raised  their 
pikes,  and  refused  to  fighy*  Had  the  main  body  of  the 
Huguenots  moved  up  at  that  moment,  to  support  its  ad- 
vanced-guard and  reserve,  the  victory  was  won.  But  it  did 
not  stir ;  and  the  young  Prince  of  Beam,  watching  the  com- 
bat from  the  high  ground,  exclaimed,  with  rage  and  indigna- 
tion, **  We  lose  our  advantage,  and  with  it  the  battle !"{ 

Profiting  by  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  Tavan- 
nes  and  Biron  hastened  to  rally  the  cavalry  behind  the  ad- 
vancing rear-guard  of  the  royal  army.  Marshal  Cosse,  at 
the  head  of  the  Swiss,  came  up  at  double  quick  time ;  the 
Protestant  forces  in  turn  gave  way,  the  mutinous  lanzknechts 
were  broken,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Count 
Louis,  the  Count  of  Mansfeldt,  and  Coligni  himself,  who  had 
by  this  time  returned  to  the  field,  the  rout  soon  became  com- 
plete. The  lanzknechts  threw  down  their  arms  before  the 
Swiss ;  but  they  met  with  little  mercy ;  and  of  the  whole  of 

*  Castdnau,  f  AubignA.  :|:  Cayet. 
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the  German  infantry,  amountbg  to  upwards  of  four  thousand, 
scarce  five  hundred  were  left  alive.* 

The  forces  of  the  Huguenots  fled  towards  Ervaut ;  which, 
owing  to  the  precautions  previously  taken  by  the  Adoiira], 
and  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  they 
reached  with  less  loss  than  might  have  been  expected.f  The 
latter  nobleman  retired  deliberately,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  horse,  keeping  within  three  or  four  hundred  paces  of  the 
Catholic  cavalry;  and  whenever  he  foimd  himself  pressed 
by  their  advance,  wheeling  and  charging  them  with  a  degree 
of  determination,  which  checked  their  progress,  and  saved 
the  rest  of  the  Protestant  army. 

The  slaughter  was,  nevertheless,  very  severe  amongst  the 
insurgents.  The  lowest  number  given  by  any  contemporary, 
is  five  thousand  five  hwidred  foot,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  with  tlie  artillery  and  a  number  of  standards.  On  the 
part  of  the  Catholics,  Aubigne  declares,  that  not  more  than 
two  hundred  of  the  infantry,  an<^  four  hundred  of  the  cav- 
alry, fell  in  the  engagement ;  but  Castelnau,  who,  .being  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had  a  better  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  facts,  makes  the  loss  on  his  side  to  amount  to  five  hun-' 
dred  horse,  amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages in  the  army  of  the  court.J  The  same  cold-blooded 
acts  of  slaughter,  which  had  disgraced  the  wars  of  religion 
from  the  commencement,  took  place  after  the  battle ;  and 
La  None,  who  had  been  made  prisoner,  as  well  as  Acier, 
was  only  saved  from  death,  at  the  express  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Moncontour,  which  occurred  on 
the  third  of  October,  1669 ;  an  event  well  calculated  to 
destroy  all  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
render  the  Catholics  more  rigid  in  their  intolerance ;  but 

*  Castelnau.  t  La  Noue.    Aubign^. 

j;  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  Protestant  Aubign6  makes  the  lo« 
of  the  Protestants  more  severe,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  less  so  than 
Cojrtelnau. 
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tlie  wisdom  and  resolution  of  Coligni,  and  the  errors  and 
T&cillation  of  the  Buke  of  Anjou,  deprived  the  one  party  of 
the  fruits  of  their  victory,  and  sared  the  other  from  the 
consequences  of  defeat. 

From  Erraut,  the  Huguenot  forces  which  could  be  gathered 
together,  pursued  their  retreat  to  Parthenay,  where  the  Ad- 
miral and  his  principal  counsellors,  passed  the  night  in 
writing  dispatches  to  all  friendly  powers,  beseeching  speedy 
aid  to  remedy  the  disaster  which  had  just  taken  place.^ 
They  then  hiirried  on  to  Niort,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  whom  no  reverses  could  discourage,  and 
whose  presence  greatly  tended  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
dismayed  soldiery. 

Thence,  continuing  his  course  towards  Guienne,  but  taking 
care  to  throw  garrisons  into  the  principal  towns  that  he 
passed,  Coligni  sheltered  the  remains  of  his  army  behind 
the  Dordogne,  and,  aft«r  a  short  halt,  marched  on  to  unite 
his  forces  with  the  victorious  troops  of  Montgomery,  which 
he  effected  at  Aiguillon. 

While  the  defeated  party  thus  took  prudent  measures  for 
its  own  security,  the  victors  wasted  their  time  in  petty  sieges. 
Niort  was  captured  without  resistance  :  the  gallant  Mouy,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  place  had  been  intrusted,  having 
been  assassinated  and  the  town  abandoned  by  the  garrison. 
A  number  of  other  cities  and  fortresses  surrendered ;  and 
Lusignan,  after  a  short  siege,  was  suffered  to  capitulate. 

At  Niort  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  having  been  joined  by  the 
Queen-mother  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  held  a  council 
to  decide  upon  his  future  proceedings;  and  although  the 
more  experienced  officers  in  the  camp,  urged  the  necessity 
of  pursuing  the  dispirited  army  of  Coligni, — which  advice, 
had  it  been  followed,  would  probably  have  led  to  the  total 
destruction  of  that  force, — ^it  was  determined  to  besiege  the 
small  town  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli ;  which  enterprise  proved 
as  disastrous  to  the  Catholics,  as  the  si^e  of  Poitiers  had 

*  Aabign6. 
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been  found  by  the  Protestant  partj.*  The  town  was  gal« 
lantly  defended  bj  Monsieur  de  Piles;  and  although  Ha 
strength  was  not  remarkable,  and  the  arriTal  of  the  young 
Eling  in  the  camp  gave  additional  vigor  to  the  attacking 
party,  every  attempt  to  storm  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss 
to  the  besiegers ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  troops  were 
gradually  wasted  away  by  sickness  and  the  sword. 

During  several  weeks  de  Piles  refused  to  listen  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation  offered ;  but  the  Baron  de  Biron  hav- 
ing, at  length,  proposed  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace, 
the  Protestant  commander  immediately  agreed  to  treat ;  and 
deputies  were  dispatched  to  the  army  of  the  Princes — as 
the  force  under  Coligni  was  called — ^while  a  suspension  of 
arms  during  ten  days  was  stipulated  for  at  St.  Jean  d*An- 
geli,  which  place  was  to  be  surrendered  if  not  succored 
before  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  A  party  of  troops,  how- 
ever, from  Angoul^me,  forced  their  way  in,  to  the  aid  of 
de  Piles ;  and  the  siege  was  recommenced  with  greater 
vigor  than  before. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  set  the  enemy  at  defiance  during 
seven  weeks,  and  had  seen  the  defences  of  the  town  totally 
demolished,  that  the  bold  commander  who  defended  St. 
Jean,  agreed  to  accept  a  capitulation,  which  secured  to  him 
the  liberty  of  marching  out  with  arms  and  ba^^e,  upon 
the  condition  of  not  taking  any  active  share  in  the  war 
during  four  months.f  The  loss  of  the  Catholics  in  this 
siege  was  tremendous ;  and  the  death  of  Martigues  de- 
prived the  King  of  one  of  his  best  officers. 

Various  negotiations  followed  the  surrender  of  St.  Jean, 
and  proposals  were  made  and  rejected  on  both  parts ; 
while  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  success  was  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants.  In 
the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  Princes  increased,  to  use  the 
expression  of  La  None,  "like  a  snow-ball,"  gathering  every- 
where fresh  troops ;  and  the  fatigues  and  reverses  which  it 

*  La  Noue.    Aabigii6.  |  Aubign^.    Castelnau. 
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had  undergone,  were  forgotten  during  0  long  period  of  re- 
pose in  the  rich  Agenois. 

No  sooner  was  the  wfeter  over  than  Coligni,  accompanied 
by  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau,  and  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  once  more 
took  the  field,  and  executed  an  enterprise,  scarely  less  difficult 
and  extraordinary  than  that  which  had  been  performed  by 
the  Buke  of  Deux  Fonts.  Numerous  Protestant  noblemen, 
at  the  head  of  small  bodies  of  men,  were  at  that  time  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  Languedoc  anpl  Dauphin^ ;  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  a  considerable  corps  was  coll  editing  for 
the  support  of  the  "Huguenots,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  Count  Palatine.  To  gather  all  the  isolated  parties 
of  his  own  faith,  dispersed  through  the  south  of  France, 
into  the  great  mass  of  his  forces,  and  with  them  to  join  the 
German  auxiliaries  and  march  upon  Paris,  was  now  the  de- 
sign entertained  by  the  Admiral;*  but  his  advance  was 
delayed  for  some  time,  and  his  scheme  nearly  frustrated,  by 
a  severe  illness  which  attacked  him  at  St.  Etienne,  where, 
during  several  days,  his  state  was  considered  desperate.f 

To  the  joy  of  all,  however,  he  recovered  ;  and  after  having 
passed  through  part  of  Roussillon,  and  made  a  circuit  round 
three  sides  of  France,  the  Protestant  army  approached  Ren6 
le  Due,  where  the  royal  forces,  under  Marshal  Cosse,  appeared 
to  oppose  its  farther  progress.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued 
between  the  two  corps ;  each  occupying  a  position  on  a  steep 
ridge  of  hills,  opposite  to  the  other,  with  a  narrow  valley  and 
some  meadows  intersected  by  streams  between  them.  This 
short  and  desultory  combat  is  only  remarkable  as  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  the  young  Prince  of  Beam  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  engagement.  In  this  instance,  as  at  Mon- 
contourj  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  Henry  to  view  the 
struggle  from  a  distance,  but  he  was  now  resolved  to  share 
in  the  dangers  and  honors  of  the  field  ;  and  Count  Louis  of 

*  Castelnau.  t  ^^  Noue. 
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Nassau  yielded  to  him  the  command  of  the  adranced  guard.* 
The  action  never  became  general ;  but  tbe  advantage  was  de- 
cidedly on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  who  obtained  the  object 
he  desiredy  and  forced  his  way  on  to  the  Loire,  accordingr  to 
his  original  plan.f 

At  La  Charite,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots, 
Coligni  halted  to  prepare  artillery,  of  which  his  army  had 
hitherto  been  totally  destitute,  threatening  to  march  direct  on 
to  Paris,  if  the  treaty,  which  was  then  under  consideration, 
should  not  be  concluded.^ 

But  the  Queen-mother  had  by  this  time  leamed»  that  no 
hope  existed  of  subduing  the  insurgents  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  had,  by  this  time,  taken 
that  dreadful  determination,  the  execution  of  which  stained 
her  name  with  the  daiicest  crime  that  has  eve*  blackened 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  signed 
at  St.  Germain,  on  the  second  of  August,  1570,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  wise  and  good  of  the  two  great  parties, 
which  were  now  equally  exhausted  by  a  long  and  sanguinary 
war,  equally  destitute  of  money  to  pay  the  mercenary  troops 
engaged  on  both  sides,  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  they  had  proposed  to  themselves,  and  equally 
horrified  at  the  excesses  which  they  could  not  repress  amongst 
their  own  partisans,  and  the  miseries  inflicted  i^pon  France 
by  all. 

The  peace  now  concluded,  assured  to  the  Protestants  fuU 
liberty  of  conscience,  a  general  amnesty,  the  restitution  of 
confiscated  estates,  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  ofiices  and  em- 
ployments, the  right  of  challenging  a  certain  number  of  judges, 
the  open  exercise  of  their  religious  rites  in  the  suburbs  of 
two  towns  in  each  province,  and,  as  a  security,  the  posses- 
sion, for  two  years,  of  four  towns,  Rochelle,  Montauban, 
Cognac,  and  La  Charity.  With  these  concessions  the  Prot- 
estant party  were  entirely  satisfied  ;  and  although  experience 

t  La  None.  %  Cactohiatt. 
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of  past  deceit  rendered  tbem  still  doubtful  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  court,  Coligiu  declared  more  than  once,  after  the 
treatj  was  signed,  that  he  would  rather  die,  than  see  France 
fall  back  into  the  state  of  anarchy  and  crime  which  had  been 
prdduced  by  the  third  religious  war. 
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BOOK  IT. 

The  most  dark  and  doubtful  period  of  French  history,  that 
in  which  the  most  consummate  art  was  employed  by  tbe  ac- 
tors, to  conceal  the  motives  and  course  of  their  proceedings, 
and  on  which  party  spirit  and  religious  zeal  have  since  la- 
bored the  most  skilfully  and  energetically  to  obscure  the  facts, 
lies  between  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  1570  and  the  infa- 
mous massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew's  day.  The  darkness, 
however,  the  fraud  and  the  crime,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  accusations  which  were  levelled 
against  the  Protestants,  as  soon  as  the  act  was  perpetrated, 
to  justify  an  imjustifiable  deed,  have  all  been  swept  away  ; 
and  their  coiiduct  appears  clear,  open,  candid,  and  only  too 
confiding  in  a  party  whose  professions  they  had  often  tried, 
and  ever  found  insincere,  whose  promises  had  uniformly  been 
violated,  who  gloried  in  the  breach  of  all  faith  with  religious 
opponents,  and  maintained  that  no  oath  was  binding  on  a 
monarch  towards  his  subjects.* 

This  rash  confidence,  however,  did  not  arise  for  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  and  was 
only  produced  by  the  most  artful  devices  of  their  enemies. 
None  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  appeared  at 
the  court ;  and  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother  found  that  the 
memory  of  former  infidelity  was  not  easily  to  be  obliterated. 
The  young  Prince  of  Navarre,  who  was  governor  of  Guienne, 
retired  for  a  short  time  into  that  province,  and  visited  some 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions,!  while  Coligni,  Count  Louis 
of  Nassau,  and  other  celebrated  commanders,  assembled  at 

*  Memoires  de  Castelnan.    La  Laboureur.     Brantome. 
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Rochelle,  or  remamed  at  their  estates  in  the  country.  The 
towns  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Huguenots  were  strictly 
guarded,  although  the  German  auxiliaries  were  dismissed, 
and  everything  indicated  that  nqt  much  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  engagements  of  the  court.  x 

After  a  short  tour  through  Guienneiind  Beam,  Henry  of 
Bourbon  returned  to  Bochelle,  and  remained  in  that  town 
with  his  mother  di^ring  the  winter  of  1570-71 ;  while  on  the 
part  of  Chai'les  IX.  and  Catherine  de  Mejdicis,  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  re-assure  the  Huguenots,  and  to  convince 
them,  that,  tired  of  civil  contentions,  the  King  and  his  council 
were  determined  rigidly  to  enforce  the  treaty  in  their  favor. 
All  was  smooth  and  plausible  in  the  aspect  of  the  court ;  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  with  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maxmilian  II,  gave  occasion  for 
great  rejoicings ;  and  peace,  tranquillity,  joy,  and  amusement, 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  political  strife.  All  animosity  on  the  side  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  it  is  true,  did  not  entirely  disappear;  and 
the  fact  of  some  individuals  still  retaining  their  angry  and 
vindictive  feelings,  and  displaying  theiji  openly,  served  as  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Catherine  and  her  son,  and 
tended,  more  than  even  the  demeanor  of  the  King,  to  lidl 
the  Huguenots  into  a  fatal  security.  The  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace,*  and  retired  to  his 
estates  discontented  with  the  concessions  made  to  the  Re- 
formers. The  Papists  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe  tumultuously 
resisted  the  execution  of  the  edict,  and  pillaged  and  slaugh- 
tered the  Protestants  assembled  for  religious  purposes.  A 
three  days'  massacre  took  place  at  Orange ;  and  various  other 
outrages  were  perpetrated  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Protestant  leaders  remonstrated  now  as  on  former 
occasions,  but  they  were  no  longer  met  by  cold  and  unmeaning 
excuses,  or  haughty  rejection  of  their  just  demands.  The  King 
and  his  mother  professed  the  most  lively  interest  in  their  affairs ; 

*  Aubi^n6.    Sully. 
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and  the  offenders  at  Rouen  and  Dieppe  were  severely  ptm- 
ished  by  Marshal  Montmorenci  and  the  President  de  Morsan. 
A  revolt,  too,  which  took  place  in  Paris,  on  the  removal  of  a 
mark  of  ignominy  from  the  spot  where  some  houses  belonging 
to  Huguenots,  executed  during  the  preceding  troubles,  had 
stood,  was  instantly  repressed.*  Charles  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed,  "  My  peace," 
and  insinuated  to  the  Protestant  leaders  that  he  had  anx- 
iously labored  for  it,  in  order  to  draw  round  him  the  Princes 
of  the  blood,  as  a  support  against  the  enormous  power  and 
pretensions  of  the  House  of  Guise.f 

As  the  Huguenot  leaders,  however,  still  remained  assem- 
bled at  Rochelle,  Marshal  Coss6  was  dispatched  to  that  city 
to  confer  with,  and  endeavor  to  lure  them,  to  the  court.  He 
was  instructed  to  remonstrate  mildly  on  the  unnecessary 
alarm  they  displayed,  and  to  renew  the  proposal  which  had 
been  previously  made^  of  drawing  the  bonds  between  the 
houses  of  Navarre  and  Valois  closer  together,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  of  Bourbon  with  Marguerite,  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  French  King,  a  princess  beautiful,  graceful  and 
accomplished,  but  educated  in  a  school,  where  morality  was 
of  no  account,  and  even  decency  but  little  prized. 

Doubts  still  lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ; 
and  she  did  not  receive  these  overtures  with  so  much  alac- 
rity as  the  court  probably  expected.  She  suggested  diflS- 
culties  as  to  the  form  of  marriage,  between  two  persons  of 
different  religions,  and  showed  herself  more  inclined  to  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  than  to  forward  the  alliance.  But 
such  objections  were  overruled  by  Charles,  who  had  already 
spoken  to  the  Papal  legate  on  the  subject ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  monarch's  full  consent  was  given  to  the  union 
of  the  young  Prince  de  Conde,  with  the  beautiful  Mary  of 
Cleves,  a  lady  allied  to  the  house  of  Nevers  and  Guise,  but 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  the 
Protestant  faith.^ 

*  Aulngn6.    Solly.  t  S0II7.  i  AubigiiA. 
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A  third  marriage  was  proposed  and  effected  between  Co- 
ligni  himself,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  widower,  and 
Jacqueline  d'£ntremont,  the  proprietor  of  very  large  estates 
in  Savoy.  In  regard  to  this  union,  a  degree  of  romantic  en- 
thusiasm was  displayed  by  the  bride,  which  deserves  mention 
here.  The  reputation  of  the  Admiral  had  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Lady,  to  so  high  a  point,  that  trusting  to  the 
weight  of  her  vast  possessions,  she  ventured  upon  making 
the  first  overtures  herself.*  They  were  received  with  pleas- 
ure by  Coligni,  who  immediately  sent  one  of  his  friends  to 
express  his  gratitude  ;  and  the  young  King  of  France  showed 
every  desire  to  facilitate  the  views  of  both ;  but  Philibert 
E^nanuel,  Duke  of  Satvoy,  resisted  all  efforts  to  obtain  his 
consent,  and  Jacqueline  d'Entremont,  seeing  that  his  deter- 
mination was  not  to  be  shaken,  made  her  escape  from  Savoy, 
resolved,  as  she  said,  before  she  died,  to  obtain  the  name  of 
Cato's  Marcia.f  She  reached  Rochelle  in  safety,  and  was 
married  shortly  after  to  the  object  of  her  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment. Coligni,  on  the  same  day,  gave  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  his  friend  Teligny,  whom  he  himself  had  educated 
in  principles,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  that  wise  and  great  man, 
were  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  high  rank 
and  great  possessions.^ 

'  An  event  occurred,  however,  almost  immediately  after  this 
double  marriage,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  party  at  Ro- 
chelle, and  might  have  re-awakened  all  the  suspicions  of  the 
Huguenots,  had  not  other  circumstances  tended  strongly  to 
increase  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  King  and  his 
mother.  The  brother  of  the  Admiral,  Odet  de  Chatillon, 
commonly  called  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  died  at  South- 
ampton, on  his  way  back  from  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
rumor,  it  would  appear  with  too  much  cause,  attributed  his 
death  to  poison.§    The  Prince  de  Porcian  had  some  years  be- 

*  AoTigny.  f  Aubign6.  J  Brantome. 

^  Anquetil  himself  acknowledges  the  justice  of  this  report,  though 
Axihign6  does  not  mention  the  fact. 
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fore  undergone  the  same  fate;*  and  the  assassination  of 
Mouy,  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Admiral  at  the  insti- 
gation of  La  Riviere,  captain  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  guards,f 
and  a  numher  of  other  crimes,  equally  atrocious,  afforded  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  no  means  were  considered  too  black 
and  horrible  to  be  employed,  when  the  object  was  to  free  the 
court  from  a  dangerous  enemy. 

With  such  examples  before  him,  it  is  probable  that  neither 
the  professions  of  the  young  monarch,  nor  the  caresses  which 
were  showered  upon  the  Protestant  leaders,  would  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  Admiral,  had  not  various  circumstan- 
ces, totally  independent  of  the  demeanor  of  the  Royal  family 
towards  the  Huguenots,  tended  to  show  that  Charles  was 
most  anxious  to  detach  himself  from  those  whom  Coligni  knew 
to  be  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  house,  and  the  instigators 
of  all  the  persecution,  which  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
religion  had  undergone.  The  young  Duke  of  Guise  had  con- 
ceived the  daring  expectation  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 
King's  sister  Marguerite ;  and  his  uncle  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine had  in  insolent  terms,  declared  to  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador that  his  purpose  should  be  accomplished.^  But 
Charles  had  angrily  rejected  a  proposal,  which  he  considered 
insulting  to  his  sister;  and  had,  more  than  once,  expressed 
himself  with  furious  indignation,  at  the  ambition  of  the  aspi- 
rant. On  one  occasion,  we  find,  that  he  even  suggested  to 
some  of  his  companions  the  assassination  of  the  young  Duke  ;§ 
and  while  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  house  of  Lorraine  had 
lost  its  influence  over  the  French  monarch,  the  family  of 
Montmorenci,  closely  allied  to  that  of  Chatillon  and  preserv- 

*  The  legend  of  D.  Claud  de  Guise  a  bitter  satire,  upon  which  bat 
little  reliance  can  be  placed,  attributes  the  greater  part  of  the  munlcrB 
by  poison,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  to  a  personage  colled  St  Bar- 
tholomew, a  creature  of  D.  Claud,  who  was  himself  suspected  of  innu- 
merable crimes. 

t  The  assassin  before  his  death,  made  full  confession  of  the  deed^  and 
named  the  instigator. 

^  Brantome.  (  P.  Matthieo. 
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ing  friendly  feelings  towards  it  notwitlistanding  all  the  pain- 
ful events  of  the  civil  war,  was  daily  rising  in  the  favor  of 
the  King. 

There  was  reason  also  to  suppose,  that  the  authority, 
which  the  Queen-mother  had  exercised  over  the  actions  of 
Charles,  had  become  wearisome  to  him ;  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  the  opinion  of  her  friends  and  confidants  had 
been  neglected  after  the  battle  of  Moneontour,  and  that  Ta- 
yannes  had  retired  from  his  command  in  disgust.*  In  regard 
to  the  i^onclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  also,  the  monarch 
bad  slighted  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope,  and  rejected  the 
offers  of  the  King  of  Spain.f  The  hand  of  Marguerite  de 
Yalois  had  been  refused  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and  a  mar- 
riage had  been  eagerly  urged  between  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
the  King's  youngest  brother,  and  the  Protestant  Queen  of 
England.  The  circumstance,  however,  which  probably  tended 
more  than  any  other,  to  convince  the  Admiral  that  the  King 
bad  laid  out  for  himself  a  new  line  of  policy,  was^the  proposal 
made  by  Charles,  through  Biron  and  Marshal  Cosse,  to  give 
vigorous  support  to  the  Calvinists  of  the  Low  Cotmtries,  in 
the  wars  which  were  then  raging  between  Philip  II.  and  his 
Protestant  subjects.;|;  Skilfully  assailing  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Admiral,  as  well  as  holding  out  those  inducements,  which 
might  touch  the  higher  points  of  his  character,  the  young 
King  offered  the  command  of  the  army,  destined  to  co-operate 
witji  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  that  great  commander,  and 
promised  to  give  him  the  office  of  Viceroy  in  the  ancient  feofs 

*  Memoires  de  Tavannes.  t  Castelnau. 

t  Aubign6  and  Sully  agree  in  declaring  that  the  first  suggestion  of 
an  attempt  to  assist  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  made  by  Charles,  though 
Anquetil  implies  that  the  proposal  came  from  the  Protestants.  In  stat- 
ing the  causes,  which  induced  Coligni  to  believe  that  Charles  was  sin- 
cere, I  have  not  arranged  them  in  their  chronological  order ;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  events  to  which  I  allude,  were  spread  over 
a  considerable  period,  namely,  from  the  end  of  August  1570,  to  the  be' 
ginning  of  September  1571. 
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of  France,  which  Charles  proposed  to  recover  from  the  crown 
of  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  alluring  prospects,  it  was  not 
without  much  hesitation  and  long  consideration,  that  Coligni 
determined  to  present  himself  at  court.  Numerous  deputa- 
tions took  place ;  and  the  conferences  between  the  young 
King  and  Teligny,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  other  Protes- 
tant leaders,  all  resulted  in  producing  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  oppressed  party,  that  a  great  change  had  been 
effected  in  the  feelings  of  the  monarch,  while  Cosse,  of  whose 
honor  and  sincerity  there  could  be  no  doubt,  protested  to 
Coligni  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  that  the  eager  desire  of 
Charles  was,  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  in  which  his 
mother  held  him,  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  military  genius  and  political  wisdom 
of  the  Admiral,  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  France,  abroad 
and  at  home. 

Thus  assured  by  every  external  indication,  Coligni  yielded ; 
and  the  court  having  advanced  as  far  as  Blois,  he  proceeded 
thither,  accompanied  by  Marshal  Coss6,  and  fifty  armed  gen- 
tlemen of  his  own  party ;  a  precaution  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  the  King,  to  secure  his  person 
against  the  effects  of  private  enmity.*  He  was  received 
with  the  utmost  distinction;  the  Guises  quitted  the  court 
before  his  arrival,  and  he  was  instantly  admitted  to  the  King's 
presence,  where  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
monarch,  he  was  raised  by  Charles  himself,  who  embraced 
him,  called  him  his  father,  and  testified  the  greatest  joy  and 
satisfaction  at  seeing  him  in  his  proper  place  near  the  person 
of  his  sovereign. 

**  I  have  got  you  now,"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  holding 
the  veteran  in  his  arms,  ''  and  do  not  think  that  you  shall 
escape  again  easily. "f 

Riches,  favors,  honors,  were  showered  upon  him  and  his 
friends ;  and  the  houses  of  Montmorenci  and  Chatillon,  re- 

*  Aungny.  t  Aubigne. 
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newing  their  ancient  dose  intimacj,  seemed  for  a  time  all* 
powerful  at  the  court  of  France.  The  Queen-mother  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  also  displayed  much  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  Coligni  amongst  them,  and  the  young  Duke 
of  Alengon,  though  animated  from  his  cradle  with  the  most 
deadly  and  insane  hatred  of  his  brothers,*  participated,  prob- 
ably with  sincerity,  in  the  joy  they  expressed. 

No  restraint  was  placed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Ad- 
miral :  he  was  permitted  to  come  and  go  between  the  court 
and  his  chateau  at  Chatillon ;  and  the  anxiety  which  was 
shown  by  the  King  for  his  speedy  return  when  absent  seemed 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  pleasure  which 
Charles  appeared  to  take  in  his  conversation,  and  the  confi- 
dence which  he  expressed  in  his  judgment. 

"  Not  a  day  passed,"  says  Aubigne,  "  without  seeing  fa- 
vors, gifts,  and  offices,  refused  to  the  solicitations  of  all 
others,  granted  at  the  least  word  from  him."  The  war 
lagainst  Spain  was  a  subject  of  constant  consultation  between 
Coligni  and  the  King,  and  preparations  were  carried  on, 
which  must  have  caused  serious  uneasiness  to  Philip,  if  they 
were  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  private  conununications 
from  the  French  court. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  many  historians  ,*  it  is  a  ques- 
tion  still,  whether  the  horrible  crime  which  was  so  soon 
after  perpetrated  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  premeditated 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  third  war ;  whether  the  caresses 
which  were  now  showered  upon  the  Protestant  leaders  were 
but  artifices  to  lure  them  to  destruction ;  and  whether,  even 
if  the  Queen-mother,  and  a  few  of  those  in  whom  she  placed 
confidence,  had  already  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  Charles  IX.  himself  was  a  participator  in  their 
schemes  of  massacre.  Each  party  has  decided  according  to 
its  own  prejudices,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  But  it  would  certainly  seem,  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  against  the  court,  and  many  facts  combine  to 

*  Memoires  de  NeveiB,  torn.  I. 
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show  that  Charles  himself  was  cognizant  of  the  intended 
crime. 

The  contemporary  writers  divide  themselves  into  the  two 
great  bodies  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  participa- 
tors in  the  d^d,  and  those  who  suffered  in  their  families 
and  friends.  The  testimony  of  both  may  be  suspected  of 
partiality ;  but  the  testimony  of  events  is  more  sure,  and  the 
opinions  of  persons  living  at  the  time,  but  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  free  from  the  passions  which  moved  the 
contending  parties  in  France,  may  be  received  as  very  good 
collateral  testimony. 

In  favor  of  the  assertion,  <hat  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  not  a  long  premeditated  act,  and  that  Charles 
did  not  take  any  part  in  the  design,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
its  execution,  we  have  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess  Margue- 
rite, the  relation  given  by  the  l)uke  of  Anjou  to  his  phy- 
sician, Miroa,  and  the  memoirs  of  Tavannes,  written  by  his 
son.*  The  Princess  Marguerite,  however,  as  is  justly  ob- 
served by  Oomberville,  in  his  collection  of  the  Papers  of 
Nevers,  **  is  not  always  the  most  favorable  of  historians ;" 
and  she  herself  shows  that  she  was  tmacquainted  with  any 
of  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  till  after  it  had  produced  its 
horrible  fruit,  and  then  only  received  her  information  regard- 
ing the  preceding  steps  from  the  murderers  themselves.  The 
memoirs  of  Tavannes,  though,  beyond  doubt,  his  son  had  in 
his  hands  various  papers  left  by  his  father,  have  evidently 
been  subjected  to  great  alterations,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  contemporary  record.  The  relation  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Miron  must  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
fession of  one  of  the  principal  murderers  to  a  person  whom 
he  respected;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made  deprive  it  of  a  great  part  of  that  authority  which  it 
otherwise   might   have   obtained.      The   Duke,   afterwards 

•  From  the  manner  in  which  Anquetil  frequently  mentions  these 
memoirs,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  unaware  that  they  were  not  the 
work  of  Tavannes  himself. 
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Henry  III.,  was  passing  through  Gennanj  at  the  time  Ifce 
made  this  statement,  on  his  way  to  receive  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. He  had  found  at  the  courts  of  the  various  Germaa 
Princes  imumerable  Protestant  refugees ;  he  had  been  met 
wi^h  coldness,  and  in  some  instances  with  horror,  by  the 
small  sovereigns  of  the  ^confederation ;  and  he  knew  that  a 
general  opinion  existed  both  in  Germany  and  Poland,  that  a 
crime,  which  had  excited  one  cry  of  indignant  rage  through- 
out the  Empire,  had  been  aggravated  by  long  premeditation.* 
He  was  tormented  by  remorse,  which  would  not  suffer  liim 
to  sleep ;  and  we  may  well  suspect  that,  in  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  act  he  could  not  deny,  he  endeavored  to  repre- 
sent them  as  favorably  as  possible,  deceiving  himself  upon 
several  points,  and  Miron  upon  otheit»  in  order  to  deprive 
the  crime  of  some  of  those  atrocious  features,  which  were 
only  suspected  by  the  wcrrld  in  general,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count which,  if  repeated  to  his  Polish  subjects,  or  to  his 
German  aUies,  might  mitigate  the  shame  and  disgrace  that 
had  followed  the  deed.  We  know  that  Charles  IX.  most 
grossly  falsified  the  truth  in  his  statements,  to  his  own  peo- 
ple and  to  neighboring  monarchs ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Duke,  equally  criminal,  would  not  be  equally 
insincere. 

It  is  probable  that  M.  de  Chevemy,  afterwards  Chancellor 
of  France,  might  have  furnished  us  with  a  full  account  of 
the  facts,  as  he  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  intimate 
counsellors  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  but  he  studiously  avoids 
entering  into  any  of  the  details  of  the  deed ;  and  his  very 
silence  leads  the  mind  to  conjecture,  that  he  w|^  unwilling  to 
dwell  upon  topics,  so  disgraceful  to  one  who  had  been  his 
greatest  benefactor.  Chevemy,f  however,  as  well  as  the 
three  other  authorities  we  have  cited,  intimates  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  was  not  premeditated. 

But  when  we  compare  the  account  of  Marguerite  with 

*  This  18  proved  bj  the  letters  of  the  ambassador  Schomberg  to 
Charles  IX.  f  Memoires  d'Estat,  p.  40. 
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that  of  Tavannes,  and  the  relation  of  the  physician  Miron 
with  both,  we  shall  find  that  they  contradict  each  other  in 
various  imgortant  particulars,  while  all  but  Mai^uerite,  had 
a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the  load  of  reprobation,  by 
confirming  the  story  generally  told  by  the  murderers,  that 
the  menaces  and  violence  of  the  Protestants,  had  driven  the 
King  to  an  act  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
have  since  discussed  the  subject,  have  perverted  the  words 
of  some  authors,  omitted  many  passages  of  others,  and  cited 
some  as  favorable  to  their  view  of  the  case,  who  are  inost 
strongly  opposed  to  their  statements.* 

In  support  of  the  assertion,  that  both  Charles  IX.  and  his 
mother,  had,  from  the  very  conclusion  of  the  war,  meditated 
a  general  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  only  loaded  them 
with  distinction  to  draw  them  into  the  snare,  we  have  a  host 
of  Protestant  writers,  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  contemporary  and  nearly  contemporary,  and 
a  multitude  of  facts  corroborative  of  the  suspicion.  An- 
bigne  and  Sully  make  the  accusation  in  direct  terms ;  Davila^ 
a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  father,  brother,  and  two  sisters, 
were  at  the  court  of  France  in  the  year  1672,  and  who  was 
himself  attached  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  seems  to  suppose, 
that  not  a  doubt  can  exist  of  the  fact ;  L'Etoile,  in  the  me- 
moir prefixed  to  the  Journal  of  Henry  III.  asserts  it  holdly ; 
and  the  good  Bishop  of  Rodez  uses  the  following  words, 

*  Although  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Diaseftation  sur  la  St.  Barthel- 
emi,"  is  conspicuous  in  this  course,  his  pervernons  are  not  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Anquetil,  nor  does  he  affect  candor  like  the  other.  Anquetil 
cites  Castelnau  and  Brantome,  as  writers,  who  declare  that  Charles  did 
not  consent  to  the  massacre,  till  after  the  Admiral  had  heen  wounded. 
Now  the  Memoirs  of  Castelnau  terminate  previous  to  the  period  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  Brantome  by  no  means  intimates  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  as  will  be  seen  above.  He  also  conceals  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder  of  Ligneroles,  and  sajs  not  one  word  of 
the  cause  of  that  act,  as  stated  by  Aubign6  and  Davila,  though  it  had  a 
remarkable  bearing  on  the  massacre. 
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wfaich  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  after  deep  study  of 
the  subject,  bis  mind  was  completely  satisfied  of  that  long 
premeditation,  which  gave  even  a  darker  shade  to  the  black- 
est spot  in  the  history  of  France. 

**  However,"-  he  says,  "  the  King  having  discovered  that 
he  could  not  overcome  the  Huguenots  by  force,  resolved  to 
employ  other  means,  more  easy,  but  also  far  more  wicked. 

"  He  applied  himself  to  caress  them,  to  feign  that  .he  would 
treat  them  favorably,  to  grant  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
things  they  demanded,  to  lull  them  with  the  hope  of  makmg 
war  upon  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
they  passionately  desired ;  and  to  lure  them  still  better,  he 
promised  as  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith,  to  marry  his  sister 
Mai^erite  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  so  that  by  these  means 
he  drew  the  principal  chiefs  of  that  party  to  Paris." 

The  words  of  Brantome,  though  less  strong,  show  beyond 
doubt,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  at  least,  medi- 
tated the  horrible  act  of  treachery  which  was  committed, 
even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  speaking  of  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain,  he  says,  '*  Not  that  he  (the  Duke)  de- 
sired it,  otherwise,  than  inasmuch  as  he  might  prepare  himself 
better  for  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  draw  by  this 
means  the  Admiral  to  Blois  and  to  Paris."  He  goes  on  to 
state,  that  others  took  a  different  view ;  but  this  he  distinctly 
declares  to  be  his  own,  in  his  eulogium  on  Charles  IX.*  The 
letters  of  Schomberg  to  Charles,  also  prove  that  such  was 
the  firm  conviction  of  all  the  German  Princes  at  the  time  ; 
and  the  Italian  writers  of  that  age  uniformly  announce  and 
laud  the  art,  with  which  the  plot  had  been  concealed  till  the 
moment  of  execution. 

The  testimony  of  facts,  however,  is  still  more  powerful, 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  occurrences  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 

*  See  also  Historia  vita  Caroli  Valesii  a  Papyrio  Maiwonio  con- 
■cripta,  firom  which  BrantiHne  apparently  borrowed  with  a  grasping 
hand. 
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having  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  briefly  into 
the  question,  whether  the  opinions  of  the  least  prejudiced 
and  best  informed  contemporaries,  should  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  bloody  deed  was  or  was  not  the  result  of  a  long' 
concerted  plot,  in  order  that  the  reader,  as  he  goes  on,  may- 
form  his  own  judgment  of  the  causes  of  the  actions,  about 
to  be  related. 

While  the  court  was  at  Blois,  took  place  one  of  those  acts 
of  private  assassination,  which  were  the  disgrace  of  the  age. 
Ligneroles,  a  young  gentleman  of  considerable  promise, 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  murdered  during  a 
hunting  party,  by  Villequier,  a,  cherished  companion  of  the 
King,  accompanied  by  Count  Charles  of  Mansfield,  and 
Henry  of  Angouleme,  Grand  Prior,  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
II.*  Had  his  assassination  been  committed  by  Villequier 
alone,  the  deed  might  have  been  ascribed  to  personal  enmity ; 
but  when  we  find  that  the  King*s  favorite  was  aided  by  the 
monarch's  illegitimate  brother  and  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
suspicion  naturally  turns  towards  a  superior  personage ;  and 
we  inquire  what  was  the  motive  for  his  death,  and  why  were 
the  murderers  not  only  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity, 
but  raised  higher  than  ever  in  the  confidence  of  their  sover- 
eign ?  Aubigne  says,  that  people  believed  Ligneroles'  assas- 
sination was  commanded,  ''  because  in  playing  the  good 
companion  with  the  King,  he  had  given  Charles  to  under- 
stand, that  he  knew  the  secret  of  the  proposed  wedding  at 
Paris ;"  and  Davila  enters  into  all  the  particulars,  stating 
expressly,  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  having  confided  the 
scheme  to  his  friend,  Ligneroles  had  the  imprudence  to  hint 
his  knowledge  to  Charles,  whereupon,  the  King  ordered  liim 
to  be  murdered,  without  loss  of  time ;  a  command  which  the 
Duke  did  not  venture  to  oppose.f 

*  We  shall  soon  have  to  speak  more  of  this  personage  as  one  of  the 
butchers  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

t  The  jnanner  in  which  Anquetii  endeavors  to  conceal  this  strong 
proof  of  Charles's  premeditated  treachery  is  curious.     *'  Ligneroles,"  he 
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Still  Cofigni  Temained  deceived,  and  Charles  pursued  the 
same  course  of  policy,  overwhelming  him  with  short-lived 
favors,  the  very  excess  of  which  should  have  been  warning 
sufficient. 

The  monarch,  indeed,  could  not  always  disguise  his  real 
purposes ;  but,  sometimes  pressed  by  the  indignant  remon- 
strances of  the  more  zealous  Catholics,  sometimes  yielding 
to  a  feeling  of  triumph  in  his  own  art,  he  on  several  occa- 
sions Suffered  words  to  escape  him,  which  plainly  indicated 
that  his  pretended  reconciliation  with  the  Admiral,  only  cov- 
ered projects  of  revenge.     In  one  instance,  after  having  dis- 
played towards  Coligni  the  tenderness  ^and  respect  of  a  son 
for  a  father,  he  demanded  of  his  mother,   "Have  I  not 
played  my  part  well?"*     "Very  well,  my  son,*'  replied 
Catherine,  "  but  you  must  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end." 
An  Italian  writer  has   added  another  imprudent   speech, 
made  by  Charles  to  the  Papal  legate,  who  had  been  directed 
to  remonstrate  against  the  favor  shown  towards  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  to  break  off,  if  possible,  the  marriage  of  Marguerite 
with  the  Prince  of  Navarre.     "Would  to  God,"  said  the 
King,  "  that  I  could  tell  your  Eminence  all.     You  will  soon 
see,  as  well  as  the  Pope,  that  nothing  is  so^  well  calculated 
as  this  marriage,  to  secure  the  Catholic  religion  in  France, 
and  destroy  its  enemies,  "f 

The  Queen  of  Navarre,  during  her  first  visit  to  the  court 
at  Blois,  was  treated  with  raillery  and  contempt  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  and  in  her  letters  to  her  son,  complains 
loudly  of  the  want  of  courtesy  she  experienced,  while  she 

says,  «  was  killed  at  a  hunting  party  by  order  of  Charles,  because  he 
had  the  misfortune,  they  say,  to  learn  from  his  master  the  secrets  of  the 
Kiiig.  Others  say,  because  he  had  an  intrigue  with  the  Queen- 
mother."  But  the  author  never  hints  what  the  secrets  were,  of  which 
Ligneroles  had  been  made  the  depositary. 

*  Sully.  Brantome  reports  the  same  words,  but  places  them  at  an 
after  period,  though  still  referring  to  the  same  deed.  Eloge  de  Charles 
IX.     See  also  Mathieu  and  rEtoile. 

t  Stxatagema  di  Carolo  IX.  contra  li  Ugonoti. 
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expresses  strong  disgust  at  the  license  and  debauchery  (tf 
the  court,  and  no  small  surprise  at  the  coldness  of  Margue- 
rite herself  and  her  repugnance  to  any  concession  to  the  re- 
ligious views  of  her  future  hushand. 

Many  other  signs  of  enmity  caused  apprehensions  amongst 
the  inferior  leaders  of  the  Protestants.  The  young  Prince 
of  Navarre,  in  visiting  his  government  of  Guienne,  in  the 
beginning  of  1572,  was  badly  received  by  the  people.  Bor- 
deaux shut  its  gates  against  him ;  and  Villars,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  troops  in  that  province,  refused  to 
withdraw,  or  to  defer  the  command  to  Henry.  Several  of 
the  King's  oflScers,  with  considerable  forces,  prowled  round 
the  walls  of  Rochelle,  and  a  formidable  armament  upon  the 
seas,  kept  the  port  nearly  in  a  state  of  blockade.* 

To  all  remonstrances  and  warnings  on  the  subject,  Coligni 
replied,  that  the  army  collected,  was  destined  for  the  war 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  no  step  had  been  taken  with- 
out his  advice  and  consent.  He  assured  his  friends,  that  full 
confidence  might  be  placed  in  the  King ;  and  he  aided,  by 
his  exhortations,  both  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  at  first,  threw  in  the  way  of  her  son's 
marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  to  bring  her  to 
Paris  to  prepare  for  that  event.  The  most  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance which  attended  the  whole  transaction,  only  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  Protestant  leaders  still  farther,  and  facilitated 
the  catastrophe.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Chatillon,  the  unceasing  persecutor 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  instigator  of  all  the  fraud  and 
violence  under  which  they  had  suffered,  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  proposed  marriage,  and  won 
the  new  Pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  to  consent. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  events,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  pressed 
by  Coligni  and  the  young  King,  and  urged  by  her  courtiers, 
who  were  eager  to  share  in  the  pleasures  and  favors  of  the 
court  of  France,  at  length  determined  to  set  out  for  the 

*  Sully.    Davila.    Aubign^. 
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capital,  thougli  many  of  her  wisest  counsellors  presaged,  that 
**'if  the  wedding  was  celebrated  in  Paris,  the  liveries  would 
be  very  crimson."*  Preceding  her"  son,  who  remained  for 
some  days  in  the  provinces,  she  arrived  in  the  metropolis  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1572,f  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  house 
of  Guillard,  bishop  of  Chartres,  a  prelate  suspected  of  favor- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  marriage  of  her  son  with 
the  sister  of  the  French  King  was  appointed  to  take  place 
immediately,  and  such  arrangements  agreed  upon,  as  to  ob- 
viate the  religious  scruples  of  both  parties  regarding  the 
ceremony.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations,  Jeanne 
d' Albret  was  suddenly  seized  with  fever,  and  died  after  an 
illness  of  nine  days. 

A  report  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  instantly  spread 
through  the  capital,  and  Charles  IX.,  with  every  appearance 
of  deep  grief,  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened  and  examined, 
to  ascertain  if  anything  could  be  discovered  to  justify  the 
suspicion.  An  abscess  was  found,  caused,  it  "would  appear, 
by  an  attack  of  pleurisy  unskilfully  treated,  and  the  investi- 
gation was  carried  no  farther.  The  Protestant  writers  of  the 
time  remark,  that  the  head  was  not  opened,  and  several  of 
them  assert,  in  distinct  terms,  that  her  death  was  occasioned 
by  poison,  communicated  by  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  man- 
ufactured by  the  infamous  Ren6  Bianchi,  a  Florentine  per- 
fumer, living  on  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  who  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  removing 
those  opponents,  against  whom  she  did  not  choose  to  employ 
the  dagger  or  the  sword.  I  see  no  cause,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Queen  of  Navarre  suffered  under  any  such 
practices,  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  poison  can  be  admin- 
istered in  the  manner  stated.  In  her  case,  an  apparent  cause 
for  her  decease  was  found  upon  opening  her  body ;  the  sur- 
geons sought  no  farther ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
historian  should  do  8o4 

♦  Sully.  t  ^®  Serrea. 

f  Aubign6  and  TEtoile  declare  that  she  waa  poifloned ;  and  other 
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At  the  period  of  his  mother's  death,  the  Prince  of  B€am 
was  travelling  towards  Paris, *^  imconscious  of  her  illness,  and 
the  news  of  her  death  reached  him  at  Chaunay  in  Poitoa.f 
He  immediately  assumed  the  style  of  King  of  Navarre,  and 
with  deep  grief  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  proceeded  to 
Paris,  pausing  for  a  short  time,  to  be  present  at  the  wedding 
of  his  cousin,  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  He  found  the  whole 
court  in  mourning,  and  every  sign  of  regret  displayed  for  the 
loss  he  had  just  suffered.  The  celebration  of  the  projected 
marriage  was  delayed,  that  sorrow  might  have  its  course ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Henry,  who  was  met  with  the 
utmost  coldness  by  his  future  bride,  was  by  no  means  disap- 
pointed at  the  postponement  of  the  ceremony,  while  Margue- 
rite, who  submitted  unwillingly  to  the  policy  of  her  family, 
rejoiced  to  escape,  even  for  a  short  time,  an  union  that  she 
detested.J 

During  the  interval,  the  Protestant  nobles  continued  to 
flock  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  their 
young  chief;  and  Charles  continued  to  amuse  the  Admiral, 
with  the  projectof  a  war  with  Philip  II.  At  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  Jeanne  d*Albret,  Coligni  was  in  Paris,  but  hav- 
ing quitted  the  capital  shortly  after,  he  was  soon  recalled  hy 
the  £jng,  who  pressed  him  to  send  in  his  project  against 
Spain,  in  writing.  With  this  request  the  Admiral  complied  ; 
but  Charles  took  the  pains  to  submit  the  scheme  to  Morvil- 
Her,  one  of  his  principal  counsellors,  who  soon  produced  a 
counter  memorial,  which  gave  rise  to  fresh  discussions,  and 

authors  mention  the  rumor,  some  with  doubt,  others  with  condemnation. 
Compare  de  Thou,  de  Serres,  Pierre  Mathieu,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oleron,  in  Sauval,  Antiquites  de  Paris,  tome  ii.  p.  199. 

♦  Perefixe.  t  Victor  Cayet. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise ;  who,  after  having  been  refused  in  his  application  for 
her  hand,  had  hastily  married  Catherine  of  Cleves,  stater  of  the  young 
Princess  de  Cond6.  Some  authors  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the 
Princess  Marguerite  had  already  carried  her  complaisance  towards  the 
Duke  to  a  criminal  length. 
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occupied  the  time  till  the  whole  of  the  leading  Protestants 
were  assembled  in  the  metropolis. 

Coligni,  indeed,  was  not  permitted  tc^  take  the  rash  step 
which  cost  him  his  life,  without  manifold  remonstrances  from 
his  more  prudent  friends  ;*  and  even  after  his  last  return  to 
Paris,  one  of  his  followers,  named  Langoiran,  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself  to  take  leave  of  him,  saying,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately about  to  retire  into  the  country.  When  asked  by 
the  Admiral  the  cause  of  his  unexpected  departure,  he  re- 
plied, **  I  go,  because  they  caress  you  too  much,  and  I  would 
rather  save  myself  with  fools,  than  perish  with  sages.''  The 
Duke  of  Montmorenci  also  retired  to  Chantilly,  upon  pre- 
tence of  illness,  and  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.f 

If,  however,  warnings  were  given  and  suspicions  enter- 
tained, on  one  side,  every  assurance  was  afforded  by  the 
other.  The  King,  who  had  already  effected  an  apparent  re- 
conciliation between  the  house  of  Guise  and  the  Admiral, 
and  had  made  himself  the  guarantee  of  the  peaceable  de- 
meanor of  the  former,  issued  a  proclamation,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  Coligni  was  about  to  take  up  his  abode  openly  in 
the  capital,  which  seemed  intended  especially  to  msure  his 
personal  safety.'  Various  measures  were  prescribed  for  the 
immediate  settlement,  by  competent  persons,  of  any  disputes 
which  might  arise ;  all  vagabonds  and  persons  without  any 
lawful  calling,  were  ordered  to  quit  Paris  forthwith,  and  the 
dangerous  practice  of  carrying  fire-arms  was  strictly  prohib- 
ited within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

At  length,  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  raised  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  having  been  removed,  the  day  for  the 

*  A  letter  exists  in  the  Memoirs  of  Coligni,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Cardinal  PeUev6,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  have  been  inter- 
cepted, and  sent  to  the  Admiral.  It  exposes,  in  plain  terms,  the  whole 
designs  of  the  court ;  but  I  have  many  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
paper ;  and  if  Coligni  ever  received  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  he 
must  have  been  a  madman  to  neglect  the  warning. 

t  Sully.    Aubign6^ 
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union  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre  with  Marguerite  of  Va- 
lois,  wa3  fixed.  The  espousals  took  place  at  the  Louvre,  on 
the  iVth  of  August,  and  were  followed  by  a  grand  supper, 
during  the  course  of  which,  it  was  remarked  that  the  King 
conversed  with  Coligni,  and  other  Huguenot  leaders,  with 
every  appearance  of  affection  and  esteem.*  The  bride  was 
then  conducted  to  the  archiepiscppol  palace,  where  she  slept 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed,  exactly  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  A  scaffold  had 
been  raised  before  the  great  gate  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  aU  the  court,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  citizens,  Henry  received  the  hand  of 
the  Princess,  the  nuptial  oath  being  administered  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  uncle  of  the  young  King  of  Na- 
varre. 

We  are  informed,  however,  by  Davila,  that  at  this  inaus- 
picious ceremony,  the  Princess,  when  asked  whether  she 
willingly  took  Henry  of  Bourbon  for  her  husband,  replied  not 
a  word.  Her  brother,  Charles  IX;,  however,  put  his  hand 
upon  her  head  and  bent  it  down,  which  was  received  as  a 
sufficient  mark  of  assent.  After  the  vows  had  been  thus 
imperfectly  exchanged,  Marguerite  retired  into  the  church, 
to  participate  in  the  mass ;  and,  while  her  young  husband, 
and  the  Protestant  nobles  who  accompanied  him,  remained 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  porch,  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  choir.f 

While  walking  in  the  cathedral,  with  Marshal  D'Amville, 
Coligni  remarked  the  ensigns  taken  from  the  Protestant  army 
at  Jamac,  and  Moncontour ;  and,  full  of  his  project  of  war 
against  Spain,  he  pointed  to  them,  exclaiming,  "  Before  long, 

*  Aubign6, 

t  Le  Grain.  Decade  de  Henri  le  (3rand,  says,  that  the  young  King 
retired  to  hear  a  sermon,  (aupricAef)  but  de  Thou  was  present,  and 
gave  a  different  account.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  errors  that 
have  been  committed  by  Daniel  and  others,  in  their  account  of  this 
ceremony. 
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men  will  pull  them  doim,  and  put  others  in  their  place,  more 
agreeable  to  behold."* 

After  the  mass,  the  young  King  of  Navarre  advanced  to 
receive  his  bride,  and  led  her  into  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
where  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  court.  A  magnifi- 
cent supper  followed  in  the  evening ;  and  night  closed  in 
with  balls  and  pageants. 

The  next  day,  splendid  entertainments  were  given  at  the 
Hotel  d'Anjou,  and  at  the  Louvre ;  and,  on  Wednesday  the 
20th,  a  tournament,  or  rather  a  military  spectacle  somewhat 
resembling  one  of  those  ancient  passes  of  arms,  took  place 
at  the  Hotel  Bourbon.  The  ground  was  so  laid  out  and 
decorated  as  to  represent  heaven  and  hell ;  and  in  the  former 
appeared  Charles  IX.,  with  his  two  brothers,  as  the  challen- 
gers, while  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  principal  Protestant 
noblemen,  advanced  to  attack  the  royal  party.  According  to 
previous  arrangement,  after  various  chivalrous  feats,  the 
Huguenot  assailants  were  driven  back,  and  carried  by  devils 
into  the  infernal  regions,  from  which  they  were  ultimately  set 
free  by  Cupid.f  If  thia^pageant  :ivas  allegorical,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  it  was  not,  the  execution 
of  it  did  more  honor  to  the  good  humor  of  the  young  King 
of  Navarre,  than  to  the  good  feeling  of  Charles  IX. 

Coligni  was  now  most  anxious  to  return  to  Chatillon ;  and 
his  letters  to  his  wife  show  that  he  was  in  dculy  expectation 
of  concluding  all  the  arrangements  for  the  war  in  Flanders, 

♦  De  Thou.    Aubign6.    De  Thou  heard  the  words,  which  he  reports. 

\  Aubign6.  This  author  was  present  at  most  of  the  scenes  which  he 
describes ;  and  was  now  of  an  age  (twenty-two,)  to  observe  and  judge 
of  what  was  passing  around  him.  His  satirical  spirit  has  deprived  his 
work  of  some  of  that  reputation  which  is  justly  its  due ;  bat  in  comparing 
his  statements  with  those  of  Davila,  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  each 
will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  other,  especially  as  we  know  that 
they  wrote  without  conmiufiication.  Davila  might  indeed  have  seen 
the  work  of  Aubign6 ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  first  books  of  his 
history  were  written  long  before  the  first  volume  of  that  of  the  Protestant 
writer  appeared  in  1616. 
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and  of  being  permitted  to  quit  the  capital,  the  gayeties  and 
licentiousness  of  which,  neither  suited  his  character,  nor  his 
high  religious  impressions.     The  marriage  festivities   pre- 
vented his  obtaining,  for  three  days,  the  audience  which  he 
hoped  would  be  final ;  but  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  August, 
he  was  at  length  admitted  to  on  interview  with  Charles.    He 
then  accompanied  the  young  monarch  to  the  racket- court, 
and  there  left  him  to  pursue  an  amusement  of  which  the 
King  was  passionately  fond.     From  the  Louvre  the  Admiral 
took  his  way  on  foot,  towards  the  house  in  which  he  lodged, 
in  Rue  Betisy,  attended  by  twelve  or  fifteen  gentlemen,  and 
having  on  one  side.  Monsieur  de  Guerchi,  whom  he  had  just 
reconciled  with  Thiange,  and  on  the  other.  Monsieur  Sor- 
bieres.     A  letter  or  memorial  was  placed  in  his  hands  imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  palace ;  and  he  continued  reading 
it,  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  till,  in  turning  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  des  Fossees,  St.  Germain,  he  was  wounded  by  two 
balls  from  an  arquebuse,  fired  from  the  window  of  a  house, 
at  the  angle  formed  by  that  street,  and  the  cloisters  of  St 
Germain  TAuxerrois.     One  bullet  entered  his  left  arm,  and 
the  other  broke  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  ;*  but,  with- 
out appearing  agitated  or  alarmed,  he  pointed  out  the  house 
from  which  the  gun  had  been  discharged,  and  some  of  his 
attendants  rushed  forward,  and  broke  open  the  door.     No 
one  was  found  within,  but  a  man  and  woman-servant,  with 
an  arquebuse,  lately  fired,  lying  in  the  room  which  the  as- 
sassin had  just  quitted ;  but  the  house  was  recognized  as 
that  of  Peter  de  Villemar,  formerly  preceptor  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  now  a  canon  of  St.  Germain. 

On  questioning  the  servants,  it  was  afterwards  discovered, 
that  a  person,  calling  himself  Boland,  had  been  brought  to 
the  house  the  day  before,  by  Villiers  de  Chilli,  maitre 
d'hotel  to  the  King,  and  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.f 
He  had  slept  there  that  night,  during  the  absence  of  the 
canon;  and  a  horse  had  been  kept  ready  for  him  in  the 

•  Vie  de  CoIignL  f  Auvigny. 
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doister,  the  entrance  of  wbich^  nearest  the  Rue  dea  Foas^ 
St.  Germain,  was  partially  closed  by  an  image  of  stone,  ao 
as  to  impede  the  Protestant  gentlemen  who  hurried  in  to 
apprehend  the  murderer.  He  thus  effected  his  escape  with 
ease  to  the  Porte  St.  Ant(»ne,  where  other  horses,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  stable  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
were  in  waiting.  Farther  inquiries  showed,  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  assassin  was  the  infamous  MaurcTel,*  who 
had  treacherously  slain  the  gallant  Mouy,  and  after  the  death 
of  that  officer,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
from  whom  it  is  said  he. received  a  pension  for  the  deed.f 

Messengers  were  immediately  sent  to  inform  the  King  of 
the  crime  which  had  been  committed  ;  and  Charles,  who  was 
still  playing  at  tennis,  cast  away  his  racket,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  furious  indignation,  exclaiming,  ''  Shall  I  never 
be  at  peace  ?"t 

In  the  meantime,  the  surgeons  of  the  court,  the  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  church,  and  the  various  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  Admiral's  party,  as  well  as  Cossc  and  D'Amville, 
hastened  to  the  house  of  the  wounded  man.  Amongst  the 
first  that  arrived  was  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  who  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  situation  of  his  friend.  The  demeanor 
of  Coligni,  however,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
character,  calm,  firm,  composed,  and  full  of  trust  in  God. 

Accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  Conda^  Henry  of  Navarre 
proceeded  from  the  bed-side  of  the  Admiral  to  the  Louvre, 
where,  in  bold  and  indignant  terms,  he  represented  to  Charles, 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  the  court,  the  atrocity  of 
the  act  committed,  called  for  justice  upon  the  assassin  and 

*  He  ia  frequently  called  Maurevert,  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  and 
sometimes  Montravel.  t  Auvigny. 

f  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  meditate  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  anger  of  the  king  as- 
sumed ;  as  in  the  former  case  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Admiral 
was  likely  to  frustrate  his  more  rapacious  schemes  of  butchery ;  and  in 
the  latter,  it  was  a  gross  outrage  upon  his  authority. 

VOL.    I.  14 
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bis  instigaton,  and  demanded  permission  to  retire  from  Pftris; 
alleging,  that  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  friends  were  no 
longer  safe  in  the  capital.  Charles  replied,  by  expressing 
even  greater  anger  than  his  coiisin ;  and  with  the  blasphe- 
mies, common  to  lus  lips,  declared,  that  he  would  inflict 
signal  punishment  upon  all  concerned  in  the  horrible  deed. 
The  Queen-mother  even  went  beyond  her  son,  in  displaying 
indignation  and  resentment.  She  exclaimed  that  no  one 
could  be  considered  secure  after  such  an  act ;  and  that  the 
King,  her  son,  would  some  night  be  attacked  in  his  bed. 
She  likewise  proposed  immediate  measures  for  preventing 
any  one  from  quitting  the  metropolis  who  might  be  impli- 
cated in  the  crime.  Chailli  was  sought  for,  but  not  found ; 
the  Duke  ff  Guise,  who,  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  his  house,  had  come  to  Paris  not  long  before,  re- 
tired from  the  Louvre,  apparently  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
court ;  aAd  Charles  himself,  proceeded  to  visit  the  Admiral, 
who  by  this  time  had  imdei^one  several  painful  operations 
for  the  amputation  of  the  finger,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
bullet  from  his  arm. 

The  Queen-mother,  however,  took  precautions  against  any 
private  conversation  between  her  son  and  Coligni,  accompa- 
nied the  King  herself  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man,  under 
the  appearance  of  deep  interest  in  his  fate,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  number  of  those  noblemen,  who  are 
admitted  by  all  parties,  to  have  been  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy  which  soon  followed. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  apprehen- 
sion which  Catherine  evidently  entertained,  lest  any  private 
communication  between  Charles  and  the  Admiral  should 
prove  disadvantageous  to  herself,  is  the  strongest  corrobo 
ration  that  exists,  of  the  very  feeble  evidence  adduced  by 
some  writers,  to  convince  us  that  the  young  King  was  not 
privy  to  the  designs  which  had  been  formed  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots. 

Whether  this  fact  may  be  judged  sufficient  to  overthrow 
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the  numerous  proofs  of  premeditation  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
or  whether  we  may  not  reasonably  conclude  that  the  precau* 
tions  of  the  Queen  proceeded  sunply  from  a  dread  lest  the 
remonstrances  of  Coligm,  and  his  calm  and  moderate  de- 
meanor, under  a  terrible  mjury,  should  shake  the  young 
monarch's  resolution,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  evidence 
set  before  him.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that 
Charles  should  display  sincere  and  heartfelt  commiseration 
for  the  Admiral,  reverence  for  his  character,  and  furious 
indignation  against  his  enemies ;  and  within  the  short  space 
of  eight  and  forty  hours,  should  order  the  most  fearful  breach 
of  all  his  own  engagements,  the  massacre  of  all  his  Protes- 
tant subjects,  the  murder  of  Cdigni,  and  the  destruction  of 
some  of  his  own  most  intimate  friends,  without  the  sHghtest 
proof  of  any  crime  on  their  part,  or  any  inquiry  whether  the 
accusations  of  their  enemies  were  true  or  false.  Such  must 
have  been  the  case,  however,  if  the  statement  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  Miron  was  accurate ;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Duke,  his  sister  Marguerite,  and  the  me- 
moirs of  Tavannes,  contradict  eaoh  other  in  some  of  the  most 
essential  points.* 

The  marked  anger  of  the  young  King,  the  instant  search 

*  la  the  fiiBt  place.  Maiguerite  sajrs,  tliat  the  Kare«chal  de  Retz  was 
the  person  employed  to  bring  over  Charles  to  the  plan  for  massacxing 
the  Huguenots.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  contraxy,  declares  that  de 
Retz  strongly  and  nobly  opposed  any  breach  of  faith  towards  them. 
The  Duke  asserts,  that  the  King  on  being  gained  to  consent  to  the  death 
of  the  Admiral,  declared  that,  such  being  the  case,  he  would  have  all 
the  Huguenots  slaughtered  throughout  the  realm,  that  none  might  be  left 
to  reproach  him.  The  memoirs  of  Tavannes  state  that  it  was  only  de- 
termined to  put  the  chiefs  of  the  party  to  death,  and  that  it  was  the  fury 
of  the  people  which  rendered  the  massacre  indiscriminate.  A  thousand 
discrepancies  of  the  same  kind  may  be  pointed  out ;  and  the  very  fact  of 
the  introduction  of  the  regiment  of  guards  into  the  city,  the  gathering 
all  the  Protestants  together  into  one  quarter,  the  placing  a  guard  at  the 
house  of  Cdligni,  composed  of  zealous  Papists  and  led  by  a  creature  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  all  of  which  was  done  by  order  of  the  King,  leaves 
bis  full  participation,  from  a  very  early  period,  in  the  schemes  of  his 
mother,  little  doubtful. 
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for  the  murderer,  the  visit  of  the  <SOvai  to  Coligni,  and  many 
minor  indications  of  good  will  towards  the  Protestant  paHj, 
though  now  generally  admitted  to  have  heen  the  effect  of 
the  most  consummate  duplicity,  calmed  in  some  degree  the 
fears  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Conde ; 
and  they  abandoned  their  intention  of  quitting  Paris.  Others, 
more  prudent,  however,  proposed  to  retiro*  in  a  body  from 
the  capital,  carrying  the  Admiral  with  them  ;  but  this  sug- 
gestion was  overruled,  and  Ooligni  himself  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  King,  though  he  clearly  pointed 
out  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  the  person  who  had  instigated  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  him.  The  King  and  the  Queen- 
mother  affected  to  participate  in  his  opinion,  on  that  point ; 
and  when  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  presented  themselves  to 
take  leave  of  the  court,  affecting  to  be  indignant  at'the  8us> 
picions  entertained  against  them,  the  reply  of  Charles  was 
harsh  and  severe,  his  countenance  angry  and  stem. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  relations,  however,  did  not  quit 
Paris  ;  and  some  movements  having  taken  place  amongst  the 
people  in  favor  of  the  family  who  appeared  to  be  in  disgrace, 
Charles  affected  to  apprehend  a  tumult,  set  a  guard  over  the 
house  of  Coligni,  on  pretence  of  anxiety  for  his  saffety,* 
gathered  all  the  Protestant  nobility  into  the  same  qmirter  of 
the  town  in  which  the  Admiral  was  lodged,  alleging  that 
they  could  there  defend  themselves  better  in  case  of  any  out- 
rage from  the  partisans  of  Lorraine,  and  begged  his  young 
brother-in-law,  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  call  around  him  in  the 
Louvre,  as  many  of  his  most  determined  friends  as  he  could 
collect.  The  guard  placed  over  the  house  of  Coligni,  how- 
ever, was  commanded  by  Cosseins,  one  of  his  marked  ene- 
mies ;  arms  were  brought  into  the  royal  residence ;  and  a 
large  body  of  arquebusiers  were  distributed  amongst  the 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  while  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 

*  Coligni,  having  heard  of  the  agitation  in  the  city,  demanded  a  guanl 
of  half  a  dozen  men :  the  King  inftisted  upon  sending  fifty. 
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any  defensive  weapons  from  being  carried  to  the  quarter 
where  the  Protestants  were  now  assembled.* 

Still,  although  with  Goligni,  the  young  King  of  Navarre, 
and  others,  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  entire  trust  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  King  was  maintained,  a  number  of  Hugue- 
not gentlemen,  having  less  confidence,  withdrew  from  the 
dangerous  posi^on  in  which  they  were  placed  after  the 
attempt  upon  the  Admirali  and  either  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, or  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.f  But  every  hour, 
Coligni,  and  his  son-in-law  Teligni,  received  intelligence, 
which  they  communicated  to  those  around,  that  the  King 
was  zealously  engaged  in  taking  precautions  against  any 
interruption  of  the  pubHc  peace,  and  was  displaying  more 
and  more  strongly,  his  determination  to,  punish  those  who 
had  any  share  in  the  attempted  assassination. 

There  remains  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  Charles 
had  by  this  time  determined  upon  the  massacre ;  and  An- 
quetil^  says,  after  having  fixed  the  period  at  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  King  decided  upon  the  butchery,  **  from  that 
moment,  Charles  lent  himself  to  all  the  deceits  which  they 
showed  him  were  necessary  to  success."  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  If  he  could  at  this  time  display  such  consummate 
art,  why  should  we  doubt  that  he  could  and'did  use  the  same 
disguise  before  ?^ 

During  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of  August,  the 
young  King  of  Navarre  brought  his  bride  to  visit  his  wound- 
ed friend ;  and  though  Marguerite  soon  returned  to  the  Louvre, 
Henry  remained  with  Coligni  till  night-fall,  when  he  rejoined 
the  party  at  the  palace,  little  imagining  that  during  his  ab- 
sence the  question  had  been  discussed  in  the  council,  whether 
he,  himself,  should  be  included  in  the  approaching  massacre 

•  Aubqpi^,  Auvigny,  Pierre  Mathiea.  f  Memoires  de  SuDj. 

^  The  description  of  Chariet  by  Papyrius  Maaso,  fully  bean  out  the 
statement  of  Davilfi,  that  he  was  full  of  fraud.  The  former  historian 
says  he  was  "  cum  vellet  egregius  dissimulator,"  and  he  adds,  "  jusju- 
randum  et  perjurium  sermonis  genus  non  cri  minis  putana;  idcirco  fidem 
violabat  quotiefl  ex  usu  videbator  '* 
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of  hk  fellow  Protestante.  It  was  determined,  however,  in 
the  secret  council,  that  his  life  and  that  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
should  be  spared ;  but  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  sanguinary  designs  of  the  court, 
against  all  the  other  Calyinists  in  the  oapital. 

The  conduct  of  the  whole'enterpiise  was  left  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Quise,  of  whose  talents,  courage  and  ruthless  deter* 
mination,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  it  was  necessary 
that  no  time  shotdd  be  afforded  the  Protestants  to  recoyer 
from  their  fir^  surprise,  and  to  rally  their  forces  for  resist- 
ance, the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  was  called  in.  John 
Charron  and  Marcel,  the  actual  and  late  Prev6ts  dee  Mar- 
chands,  were  sent  for  by  the  King,*  and  ordered  to  arm  the 
Roman  Catholie  citisens,  and  to  hare  them  assembled  at  mid- 
night in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Each  man  was  com- 
manded to  wear  a  white  cross  in  his  hat,  and  a  white  linen 
cloth  round  his  left  arm,  in  order  that  the  butchers  might 
recognize  each  other ;  and  in  the  end,  Charron  and  Marcel 
were  informed,  that  at  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin,  just  before 
day,  by  the  great  bell  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  was  to  be  commenced  by  the  soldiers. 
The  citizens  were  ordered  to  take  part  therein ;  no  one  was 
to  be  spared,  on' any  consideration ;  and  the  two  officers  were 
assured  that  similar  acts  of  barbarity  were  to  be  performed 
at  the  same  moment  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  France.f 
The  first  effect  of  such  a  communication  on  the  minds  of 
Charron  and  Marcel,  was  to  produce  horror,  which  they  could 
not  conceal.  They  trembled,  we  are  told,  and  hesitated  to 
obey ;  but  the  menaces  of  Tavannes,  and  the  furious  counte- 
nance of  the  King,  soon  overcame  their  reluctance,  and  they 
promised  to  perform  the  task  as  ruthlessly  as  the  monarch 
could  desire :  an  engagement  which  they  kept  but  t^o  well. 

With  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  Charles  kept  up  the 
appearance  of  friendship  for  the  Protestants  to  the  last,  so 
that  several  Huguenot  noblemen  remained  with  him  to  a  late 

*  Memoires  de  Tavannes.  f  Au1iign6. 
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hour  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third.  It  wonld  seem  that 
private  regard  induced  him  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  life 
of  La  Rochefoucault,  and  he  pressed  him  to  sleep  at  the  Louvre. 
But  the  Count,  unconscious  of  danger,  snd  thinking  that  the 
King  wished  to  pl&y  off,  at  his  expense^  some  oi  those  prac- 
tical jokes  which  continuaUj  disgraced  the  court,  and  often 
deviated  into  the  grossest  debauchery,  would  not  remain  at 
the  palace,  but  retired,  never  to  return.*  He  was  murdered 
the  same  night,  by  Chicot,  who  enacted  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  part  of  court  fool,  but  who  now  took  an  active  part  in  the 
massacre. 

If  the  memcHrs  of  Mai^guerite  are  deserving  of  any  credit; 
and  on  the  point  about  to  be  stated  there  is  no  cause  to  sup- 
pose she  disguised  the  truth,  Henry  of  Navarre  was  far  from 
entertaining  the  same  feelings  of  confidence  displayed  by  La 
Bochefoucault ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  circumstances^ 
after  his  return  to  the  Louvre,  showed  him  there  was  danger 
in  the  air  he  breathed.  The  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  young  Queen  of  Navarre,  was  by  this  time  aware 
of  the  designs  of  her  mother,  and,  at  the  hour  of  retiring  to 
rest,  on  the  23d,  would  fain  have  prevented  Marguerite  from 
returning  to  her  husband's  i^>artments,  thinking  that  the  Prot- 
estants might  take  vengeance  upon  her,  for  the  outrage  about 
to  be;  committed.  But  Catherine  de  Medicis  sternly  reproved 
the  Duchess  for  her  imprudence,  and  commanded  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  to  withdraw ;  which  she  did,  wondering  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  her  sister's  tears  and  anxiety.  She 
fojund  her  husband's  bed  surrounded,  by  thirty  or  forty  Hu- 
guenots, whom  she  did  not  yet  know,  and  instead  of  seeking 
repose,  the  whole  party  passed  the  night  in  conversing  over 
the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Admiral.f 

In  the  meantime,  throughout  the  capital,  hurried  prepara- 
tions were  going  on  for  the  barbarous  act  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated, and  the  agitation  of  meditated  crime  reigned  in  the 
royal  dwelling.     The  citizens,  called  to  assemble  at  midnight^ 

*  Brantome.  f  Memoirw  de  la  leine  Maiguerite. 
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ranged  themselves  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  armed  men 
were  seen  hurrying  hither  and  thither  through  the  streeU  ;* 
and  the  Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Nevers,  with  part  of  the 
regiment  of  guards,  and  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen, remained  near  the  person  of  Charles  IX.,  or  in  the 
court  of  the  Louvre.f  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  Duk&  of 
Anjou,  and  the  King  himself,  with  gloomy  expectation,  wait- 
ed in  the  halls  of  the  palace  for  the  approach  of  the  appointed 
hour ;  till,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  horrible  suspense, 
the  Queen-mother  urged  the  young  monarch  to  anticipate  the 
time  named,  and,  obtaining  his  consent,  sent  off  to  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  to  order  the  tocsin  to  be  sounded 
there,  instead  of  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  was  too 
far  off. 

The  party  of  royal  butchers  then  proceeded  to  a  window, 
whence  they  could  see  what  was  taking  place  in  the  streets, 
and  while  there,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  informs  us,  the  report 
of  a  pistol  was  suddenly  heard.  Aubign6  explains  the  fact, 
by  stating,  that  at  the  noise,  which  by  this  time  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  streets,  the  Huguenots  became  alarmed, 
and  one  of  them,  unsatisfied  with  the  answers  he  received, 
attempted  to  go  out  to  see  what  was  the  cause,  when  he 
was  wounded  by  a  soldier.  The  sound  froze  the  blood  of 
the  great  criminals ;  a  late  remorse  took  possession  of  them, 
and  if  Henry  III.  is  to  be  credited,  an  order  was  sent  off  to 
suspend  the  execution.| 

But  by  this  time  the  tocsin  was  ringing,  the  windows  of 
the  Papists,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  were  illumi- 
nated  with  lanterns  and  flambeaux ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
animated  by  the  thoughts  of  his  father's  death,  and  the  thirft 
for  vengeance  against  his  supposed  murderers,  was  before 
the  house  of  the  Admiral.  The  slaughter  of  Coligni  had  been 
specially  intrusted  to  him,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Grand 
Prior  and  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  with  a  large  party  of  soldiers, 
he  had  hastened  to  the  Rue  de  Betizy  as  soon  as  permissioa 

*  Aubigni.  t  Davila.  ^  Pieire  MathieVL 
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to  commence  the  massacre  was  granted.  He  foimd  Cosseins 
and  the  guard  before  the  house,  with  matches  lighted,  and 
prepared  to  begin  the  work  of  death.*  The  gates  of  the 
eourt  were  opened  at  the  command  of  Cosseins ;  but  his  pur- 
pose being  soon  discovered,  the  door  of  the  hotel  was  de* 
fended  by  those  within,  and  one  of  the  Swiss  guard  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  left  with  six  others  to  pro- 
tect the  Admiral,  was  killed  at  his  post  in  attempting  to  do 
his  duty.f  Six  of  the  attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
amongst  whom  were  Besme,  a  German,  and  Petrucci,  an  Ital- 
ian, rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  soon  made  their  way  to  the 
chamber  of  Ooligni,  while  the  Duke  and  his  friends  remained 
below  in  the  court. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance,  Comaton  and 
other  attached  attendants  of  the  Admiral,  fled  to  his  room, 
where  they  found  him  at  prayers,  and  perfectly  prepared 
for  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  On  learning  that  the  door 
was  forced,  Coligni  commanded  all  present  to  leave  him, 
and  provide,  if  possible,  for  their  own  safety.  Three  es- 
caped, but  the  rest  were  picked  off  by  the  arquebusiers,  as 
they  attempted  to  fly  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring 
houses. 

The  first  of  the  assassins  who  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
wounded  man  was  the  German  Besme,  who  had  been  page 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  advancing  upon  Coligni,  he  held 
his  sword  to  the  victim's  breast,  demanding,  "  Art  thou  the 
Admiral  ?"  "  I  am,"  replied  Coligni,  with  perfect  calmness : 
"  Young  man,  thou  shouldst  respect  my  gray  hairs — ^never- 
theless, thou  canst  abridge  my  life  but  little.  "|    At  those 

rds,  Besme  plunged  his  sword  into  the  Admiral's  bosom, 

♦  Davila. 
Aubij^n^.    Other  writers  aay,  that  all  seven  were  slaughtered, 
lach  were  the  words  generally  attributed  to  Coligni,  on  the  author- 
Atain,  or  Attin,  one  of  the  murderers.    Aubign6  says,  that  the 
ral  added, "  If  I  could  but  die  by  the  hand  of  a  gentlemaOj  and  not 
this  knave.'' 

14* 
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and  then  aimed  a  blow  at  bis  head,*  while  the  rest  diBpatcbed 
bim  with  repeated  wounds. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  e^er  to  bear  that  the  enemy  of  his 
bouse  was  no  more,  called  from  the  court  below,  to  inquve 
if  the  deed  were  done ;  and  on  Beame  replying  that  the  Ad- 
miral was  slain,  the  Duke  ordered  bim  to  throw  the  body 
down  from  the  window ;  adding,  "  Monsieur  d'Angouleme 
will  not  believe  it  tHl  he  sees  him."  The  unhappy  Coligni, 
dead  or  dying,  was  then  raised  by  Besme  and  Sarlabous  and 
cast  down  into  the  court  below,  where  the  Duke  of  Guise 
wiped  his  bloody  face  with  a  handkerchief,  that  be  might 
see  the  features.  Then,  as  he  recognized  the  man  be  hated^ 
be  spumed  the  corpse  with  his  foot,  little  dreaming  that»  ere 
many  years  had  passed,  the  cruel  and  deceitful  Prince,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  had  urged  the  horrible  deed  be  bad 
just  committed;  would  treat  his  own  dead  body  with  the 
same  indignity. 

Leaving  the  house  of  the  Admiral,  Guise  hurried  on  to 
new  acts  of  butchery ;  exclaiming  to  the  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  **  Courage,  comrades,  we  have  begun  well !  On 
to  the  others !  The  King  commands  it  !*'  By  this  time,  the 
tiger  spirit  of  a  Parisian  mob  was  let  loose ;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  armed  multitudes  eager  for  blood ;  the  marked 
houses  of  the  Protestants  were  broken  open ;  the  imbappy 
inhabitants  starting  from  their  beds  at  the  sound  of  tbe 
demon-like  shouts^  which  were  rising  round  theifi,  were  mur- 
dered without  resistance ;  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared ; 
the  tmoffending  child,  the  defenceless  woman,  and  the  impo- 
tent old  man,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy ;  virtue,  and 
learning,  and  wisdom,  proved  no  safeguard,  and  all  the 

*  Besme  was  recompensed  by  the  hand  of  a  natural  daughter  of  tho 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  ]  and  afterwards,  on  returning  from  Spain,  wfteie 
he  had  made  a  merit  of  the  murder  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  of  Philip,  he 
was  taken  by  the  Protestants ;  made  his  escape  from  Bouteville,  where 
he  was  confined ;  was  pursued  by  the  Governor  BertanviUe  alone,  and, 
after  discharging  a  |ustol  at  him,  but  missing  his  aim,  was  ran  thmogh 
the  body  and  killed,  in  1575. 
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fierce  paanons  of  our  deprared  nature,  unchained  in  the  hor* 
lible  anarchy,  sated  themselves  with  crimes  too  fearful  to  be 
told.  Catholics  murdered  Catholics,  the  heir  slew  the  long- 
lived  possessor,  the  adulterer  dispatched  the  husband  of  his 
paramour,  the  enemy  murdered  his  foe  in  his  bed ;  and  all 
who  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  Popery  were  slaughtered  with- 
out question ;  while  the  chiefs  of  this  dreadful  conspiracy  ran 
through  the  streets,  at  the  head  of  their  armed  followers,  ex- 
claiming, "  KiU  I  kill  T 

"  More  blood  !-  more  blood  !"  cried  Tavannes ;  ''  bleeding 
is  as  good  in  summer  as  in  spring."  Horrible  jests  were 
thus  mingled  with  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  murderers^ 
and  the  groans  and  screams  of  their  victims ;  and  still  the 
bells  of  the  churches  toiled  aloud,  proclaiming,  in  the  infer- 
nal spirit  of  persecution,  "  More  blood  !  more  blood  !'*  From 
the  windows,  from  the  doors,  were  cast  forth  the  corpses  of 
the  murdered  Protestants,  and  the  gutters  of  •  Paris,  in  the 
month  of  August,  literally  flowed  with  the  blood  of  many  of 
the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  men  in  France. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  deeds  of  dark  and  beastly 
cruelty,  performed  by  the  inferior  actors  in  this  fearful 
tragedy,  when  the  conduct  of  the  great  criminals  who  devised 
and  executed  it,  may  well  serve  to  show  what  spirit  animated 
the  Popish  population  of  the  capital. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot  fired,  we  are  told,*  Charles 
IX.,  who  had  before  been  wavering  and  mournful,  felt  a  sud- 
den horror,  or  periiaps  dread,  and  commanded  the  execution 
to  be  suspended ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  that  this  counter- 
order  was  too  late,  and  beheld  from  the  window  at  which  he 
had  stationed  himself,  the  butchery  actually  in  progress,  than 
the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  monster,  whose  delight, 
as  a  mere  boy,  was  to  slaughter  inoffensive  beasts  of  burden,f 

*  Discoun  du  Rot  Henri  III.  a  on  peisonnage  d'honneor.  Me- 
xnoireB  de  Villeray.    Pierre  Mathieu. 

t  Sepi  ob  TiOB  Bwincw  decoUavit,  solato  dommo  pretio,  spectantibas 
auiids.    Pmcm  mactavit,  Ac    Papyiins  Masso. 
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broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  He  seized  a  long  arquebuse, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  the  chase,  and  when- 
ever he  saw  an  unfortunate  Huguenot  flying  before  his 
pursuers,  he  fired  at  him,*  exclaiming,  "  Kill !  kill !"  Under 
his  own  eyes,  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  a  multitude  of  those 
who  had  come  to  his  royal  palace,  trusting  to  the  faith  of 
the  King,  and  upon  his  own  invitation,  were  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  by  his  guards.  The  very  halls  and  corridors  of 
his  dwelling  were  polluted  by  the  same  treacherous  acts ; 
and  the  chamber  of  his  sister  was  not  exempt. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  after  a  sleepless  night,  had  risen  before 
daybreak,  and  left  his  young  wife  in  bed,  who,  wearied  with 
her  own  fears,  and  the  long,  agitated  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  her  husband  and  his  friends,  ordered  the 
door  to  be  fastened,  and  fell  asleep.  Scarcely  were  her  eyes 
closed,  however,  when  she  was  roused  by  some  one  knock'mg 
violently,  and  crying,  *'  NaVarre  !  Navarre  !"  and  starting  up 
she  bade  an  attendant  open  the  door,  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  Monsieur  de  Leyran,  one  of  her  husband's  attend- 
ants, rushed  in,  covered  with  blood,  wounded  in  two  places, 
and  pursued  by  four  soldiers  of  her  brother's  guard.  The  un- 
fortunate Protestant  clung  to  her  for  protection,  but  would  have 
found  no  safety  there,  had  not  the  captain  of  the  guard  entered 
at  the  moment,  and  spared  him  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Prin- 
cess. Terrified  and  bewildered,  Marguerite  fled  to  the  apart- 
ments of  her  elder  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine ;  but  as 
she  went,  another  Huguenot  gentleman,  named  Bourse,  was 
struck  down  dead  at  her  feet.f  The  Uves  of  two  others 
were  afterwards  saved  at  her  intercession ;  but  Ambrose 
Par6,  the  King's  surgeon,  and  his  nurse,  were  the  only  Hu- 
guenots whom  Charles  consented  to  spare,  without  exacting 
from  them  the  abjuration  of  their  religion. 

The  young  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6  were 
brought,  unarmed,  before  the  bloody  monarch,  and  witnessed, 
as  they  passed,  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  their  most  faith- 

*  Brantome.  f  Hemoires  de  la  Reine  Marguerite. 
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ful  adherents.  Charles  received  them  with  fury  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  hlasphemies  on  his  lips,  and  commanded  them, 
with  horrihle  imprecations,  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith,*^ 
adding,  "  Death  or  the  Mass/' 

Henry  of  Navarre  replied  briefly,  hy  beseeching  him  to 
give  them  at  least,  life  and  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  Cond6 
answered  more  at  large,  refusing  boldly  to  sacrifice  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  even  for  security .f  It  was  a  moment  of 
,  great  peril  to  both,  for  the  taste  of  blood  had  only  increased 
the  King's  desire  for  more ;  and,  although  it  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  council,  that  the  lives  oi  the  two  young  Princes 
should  not  be  taken,  a  great  probability  existed  that  Charles, 
carried  away  by  the  furious  excitement  of  the  moment,  would 
order  their  instant  destruction.  He  gave  them  three  days 
to  consider,  however ;  swearing,  that  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  thej  did  not  yield  to  his  commands,  he  would  cause 
them  to  be  strangled.  They  Were  then  removed  under  a 
guard,  and  Charles  pursued  the  terrible  cai'eer  in  which  he 
had  engaged. 

During  the  whole  of  that  horrible  day  the  carnage  con- 
tinued, and  was  resumed  on  the  Monday  following  :  a  third 
morning  opened  in  the  same  manner ;  but  orders  were  soon 
after  given  to  suspend  the  massacre ;  and  the  slaughter  in 
the  capital  gradually  ceased. 


*  Sully.    Perefixe. 
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BOOK  y. 

No  doubt  can  eziBt  that  in  the  massacre,  which  com- 
menced in  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  court  of  France,  not  only  to  weaken  the  Hugue- 
not party,  by  the  loss  of  the  distinguished  Calvinists  who 
had  been  collected  in  the  capital,  but  actually  to  extirpate 
the  Reformed  religion  from  the  land,  by  the  slalighter  of  all 
the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom.  The  monarch  and  his  coun- 
sellors, however,  showed  all  that  yaciUation  and  infirmity  of 
purpose,  which  the  perpetration  of  great  and  unheard-of 
crimes  generally  brings  with  it.  Terror  and  cruelty  usually 
go  hand  in  hand,  till  long  impunity  in  wickedness  has  calmed 
the  cowardly  part  of  tyranny;  and  it  is  ^yident  that  the 
brutal  assassins  of  the  metropolis  felt  afraid,  that  the  first 
news  of  the  massacre  might  find  the  Protestants  of  the 
provinces  better  prepared  to  resist,  and  the  goyemors  less 
ready  to  execute,  the  work  of  slaughter  than  had  been  the 
case  in  Paris. 

On  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  butchery,*  Charles  sent 
letters  to  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  informing  his  offi- 
cers that  a  horrible  tumult  had  taken  place  in  the  capital, 
occasioned  by  the  long  existing  animosity  of  the  two  houses 
of  Guise  and  Chatillon,  but  assuring  them  that  he  was 
taking  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  disorder,  and  to 
punish  the  authors.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  the 
edict  of  pacification  to  be  strictly  observed,  and  the  Catho- 
lics to  remain  tranquil,  without  molesting  their  Huguenot 
neighbors.  In  several  instances,  he  represented  the  con^ 
spiracy  as  directed  against  his  own  person,  the  Queen,  his 
mother,  and  even  against  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 

*  Some  authors  say,  the  first,  some  the  lecond. 
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Prince  of  Conde.  The  very  next  day,  however,  mesBeDgen, 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  were  dispatched  with  orders,  in 
some  cases  verbal,  in  others  written,*  but  all  tending  to  the 
opposite  course.  The  governors  of  the  chief  provincial 
towns  were  commanded  to  exterminate  the  Protestants 
wherever  they  were  found ;  and  the  massacre  still  continued 
in  Paris,  till  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  Hu^ 
guenot  party  then  in  tihe  capital,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  followers  had  been  slain. 

The  courage  of  the  court  had  by  this  time  returned ;  all 
fear  of  resistance,  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  was  over ;  the 
Reformers  throughout  the  realm  were  without  chiefs ;  and  it 
was  apparent,  that,  '^  if  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
the  malady  of  Calvinism  was  excessive,''  (to  use  the  words 
of  a  rancorous  Papist,  who  has  done  much  to  fix  the  stigma 
of  premeditation  upon  his  brethren,f )  "  they  had  been  able 
to  apply  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  Parisian  physicians,  the 
same  year  an  end  would  have  been  put  to  the  civil  war,  and 
a  durable  peace  established/'  Charles  himself,  and  his 
court,  issued  forth  in  splendid  array  into  the  reeking  streets 
of  the  capital;  the  licentious  ladies  of  the  Queen-mother 
contemplated,  with-  mirth  and  ribald  jests,  the  slaughtered 
bodies,  stripped,  and  piled  up  before  the  Louvre ;  and  when, 
after  having  been  treated  with  every  horrible  indignity,  the 
headless  trunk  of  Coligni  was  carried  to  a  public  gibbet  at 
Montfaucon  and  hung  up  by  the  feet,  the  young  monarch, 
with  a  train  forced  to  attend  upon  him,  went  out  to  glut  his 

*  It  ifl  evident  from  the  replies,  that  some  of  these  orders  were  in 
writing ;  and  such  is  also  the  direct  assertion  of  Papyrins  Masso,  the 
eulogist  of  Charles  IX.  The  author  of  the  '*  Dissertation  snr  la  S.  Bap- 
thelejni,"  who,  in  a  manner  almost  ludicrous,  attempts  to  penrert  the 
plain  facts  of  history  to  favor  the  Papists,  admits  (page  25,)  that  two 
orders  were  sent,  one  to  Lyons  and  the  other  to  Orleans,  commanding 
*'  the  officers  of  justice,  the  mayors,  and  the  sheriffs,  to  take  arms,  and 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  the  strongest  in  the  town."  What  could 
be  the  result  of  such  an  order,  with  the  example  of  Paris  before  thek 
eyesi  t  Papynus  Masso. 
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eyes  with  the  sight  Some  of  thoee  who  accompanied  him, 
though  afraid  to  express  their  detestation  of  the  spectacle, 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  retire,  alleging,  that  the 
body  already  emitted  a  putrid  scent.  But  Charles  reproved 
them  for  their  delicacy,  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  VitelliuSy 
that  the  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  always  pleasant.* 

On  the  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  the  massacre,  the  King, 
having  at  length  determined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
act  upon  himself,  proceeded  to  the  Parliament,  and  held  a 
bed  of  justice,  in  which  he  recanted  all  the  statements  that  he 
had  previously  made,  and  terminated  a  course  of  the  basest 
perfidy,  by  branding  himself  openly  with  the  name  of  liar. 
It  was  no  longer  asserted,  that  the  horrible  slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots  had  been  caused  by  the  ancient  quarrels  of  the 
houses  of  Guise  and  Chatillon ;  the  act  was  no  longer  im- 
puted to  popular  fury ;  no  indignation  was  any  longer  feigned 
against  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed :  but  the  King  of  France, 
in  the  face  of  his  people,  and  the  world,  contradicted  all  his 
former  assertions,  and  acknowledged,  that,  by  his  order,  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects,  confiding  in  his  princely  word, 
trusting  to  the  most  specious  appearances  of  favor  and  for- 
giveness, had  been  massacred  in  cold  blood,  in  his  capital,  in 
his  palace,  and  in  his  presence.f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  public  avowal  was  made 
by  the  advice  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  was  too  acute 
to  hope  that  the  fact  could  be  concealed,  and  too  politic  not 
to  know  that,  if  it  could  be  so,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
show  that  the  royal  authority  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  a  crime,  or  to  punish  its 
perpetrators.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  put  forward 
some  sufficient  motive  for  the  act,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
load  of  infamy  which  rested  on  all  concerned ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  King  informed  the  assembled  court,  that  he  had, 
"  as  if  by  a  miracle,"  discovered  that  Cohgni  and  his  party 
were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  own  life  4ind  that 

*  Brantome.  f  Aubign£.    DavOa. 
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of  all  his  family,  including  even  the  King  of  Navarre.  This 
was  the  cause  assigned  for  the  wholesale  assassination,  which 
he  admitted  he  had  commanded ;  but  though  the  parhament 
of -Paris  proceeded  solemnly  to  inquire  into  the  fac{s,  to 
bring  the  dead  to  trial,  to  justify  the  King,  and  condemn 
several  prisoners  for  crimes  of  which  they  had  never  dreamed, 
the  stream  of  time,  which  generally  separates  truth  from 
falsehood,  however  intimately  mingled  at  first,  has  not  left 
even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  upon  those  whom  he  accused. 

The  order  was  given,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  to 
suspend  the  massacre  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  judicially  con- 
firming the  King's  "statements  in  the  eyes  of  horrified  £urope, 
the  parliament  proceeded  against  the  meiliory  of  Coligni, 
sentenced  him  to  be  hung  in  et^gy,  ordered  his  arms  to  be 
dragged  through  the  towns  of  France,  at  the  heels  of  a  horse, 
his  castle  of  ChatiUon-sur-Loing  to  be  razed  to  the  grround 
and  never  rebuilt,  the  plantations,  of  which  he  wAs  so  fond, 
to  be  cut  down,  his  land  to  be  sown  with  salt,  his  portraits 
and  statues  to  be  destroyed,  wherever  they  were  found,  his 
children  to  lose  their  nobility,  a  column  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  his  sentence,  and  his  goods  and  estates  -to  be 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  Two  distinguished 
Protestants,  Cavagnes  and  Bricquemaut,  who  had  been  found 
in  the  town,  were  subsequently  condemned  to  a  horrible 
death ;  and  the  King  and  court  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  their 
execution  by  torchlight.* 

The  sanguinary  orders  sent  by  the  King  to  the  provinces 
were  strictly  obeyed  in  most  of  the  principal  towns.  The 
Khone,  the  Seine,  and  the  Loire,  ran  with  blood,  and  putri- 
fied  with  corpses ;  carnage  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
France,  and  crimes  enough  were  committed,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  to  blacken  the  history  of  a  century. 

There  were  some  examples  of  virtue,  however ;  and  the 
names  of  Chabot-Chami,  Gordes,  Tannegui-le-veneur,  Ma- 
tignon,  Yilleneuve,  and  Mandelot,  are  distinguished  as  hav- 

*  Brantome. 
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ing  resisted,  in  different  degrees,  the  royal  command  to  mas- 
sacre. The  Bishop  of  Lisieox,  also  contrived,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  to  save  the  Protestants  of  that 
town.  St.  Heran,  the  governor  of  Auvergne,  rephed  to  the 
King's  letter  in  the  following  words :  "  Sire,  I  have  received 
an  order,  under  your  majesty's  seal,  to  put  all  the  Protestants 
of  this  province  to  death.  I  respect  your  majesty  too  much 
not  to  believe  that  this  letter  is  a  forgeiy ;  and  if,  which  God 
forbid,  the  order  be  genuine,  I  respect  your  majesty  still  too 
much  to  obey  you."  The  Viscount  of  Orthez,  too,  the  King's 
lieutenant  at  Bayonne,  made  answer :  "  Sire,  I  have  com- 
municated the  commands  of  your  majesty  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  I  have  found 
good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  executioner ;  on 
which  account,  they  and  I  humbly  beseech  you  to  employ 
our  arms  and  our  lives  in  things  we  can  effect.  However 
perilous  they  may  be,  we  will  willingly  shed  therein  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood."  The  noble-minded  man,  however,  who 
made  this  reply,  and  the  Count  de  Tendes,  who  also  refused 
to  obey  the  King's  order,  died  shortly  after,  not  without  a 
suspicion  that  their  virtue  had  met  the  reward  which  at  that 
period  usually  followed  honorable  opposition  to  the  royal 
will. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  crimes  and  horrors  which  Paris 
presented  during  the  massacre,  several  instances  of  generous 
humanity  are  recorded  ;  and  one  case  demands  notice  from 
the  singular  circumstances  attending  it.  Monsieur  de  Yes- 
sins,*  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  irritable  men  in  France,  had 
filled  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Querci,  where  the 
Protestant  forces,  during  the  last  war,  had  been  commanded 
by  Monsieur  de  Begnier.  A  private  quarrel  had  added  to 
the  virulence  of  party  strife ;  and  after  peace  had  apparently 
been  restored  in  1570,  the  two  gentlemen  sought  each  other 

*  This  name  is  very  differently  written  by  the  various  contemporaries 
who  mention  this  anecdote.  I  find  it  spelled  Veflsins,  YeBeina,  VezinB, 
and  Yoiain. 
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in  Paris  to  satisfy  their  angry  feelings  by  a  duel.  In  the 
midst  c^  the  massacre  Begnier,  while  at  prayers,  with  his 
seryant,  heard  the  door  of  his  house  broken  open,  and  turn- 
ing with  the  expectation  of  immediate  death,  beheld  Yessins 
enter  with  a  countenance  as  red  as  fire.  Instantly  offering 
his  throat,  the  Protestant  gentleman  exclaimed,  **  You  will 
have  an  easy  victory.''  Yessins'  only  reply  was  an  order  to 
the  valet  to  seek  his  master's  cloak  and  sword ;  and  then 
making  him  descend  into  the  street,  he  mounted  him  on  a 
powerful  horse,  and  with  fifteen  armed  men,  escorted  him 
safe  into  Querci,  without  exchanging  with  him  a  single  word. 
When  they  reached  a  little  wood,  however,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Regnier's  chateau,  he  bade  him  dismount,  saying, 
"  Do  not  think  I  seek  your  friendship  by  what  I  have  done. 
All  I  wish  is  to  take  your  life  honorably." 

**  My  life  is  yours,"  replied  Regnier,  *'  and  you  may  em- 
ploy it  against  whom  you  Uke." 

**  Will  you  be  so  base,"  demanded  Yessins,  in  return,  "as 
not  to  resent  the  perfidy  you  have  experienced  ?"  meaning 
probably  the  late  massacre.  Re^ier  answered  that  he  could 
never  forget  what  he  owed  to  him;  and  Yessins, exclaiming, 
^' Well,  bold  friends  or  bold  enemies  I"  left  him,  making  him 
a  present  of  the  horse  on  which  he  rode. 

The  number  of  the  Protestants  who  fell  in  the  massacre  of 
8t  Bartholomew  and  in  the  tumults  which  followed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  France  is  uncertain;  almost  every  different 
author  who  wrote  upon  the  subject,  near  the  time,  having 
fixed  it  at  a  different  amount,  frcnn  one  hundred  thousand*  to 
about  twenty  thousand.f  Papyrius  Masso,  indeed,  reduces 
it  still  lower,  namely  to  twelve  thousand,  but  his  account  only 
includes  those  who  were  slaughtered  in  the  provincial  towns, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  King's  orders.^    Sully 

*  Peieiixe.  f  La  Popetimera. 

^  The  bad  faith  of  the  author  of  the  Dissertation,  is  made  evident  hy 
Jiis  quoting  Papyrius  Masso,  as  authority  on  this  point,  but  omitting  to 
mention  that  be  distinctly  states  the  massacre  in  the  provinces  to  have 
been  perpetrated  in  consequence  of  written  orders  from  the  King. 
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states,  that  seyenty  thousand  were  murder^,  and  De  Than 
reduces  the  slain  to  "  nearly  thirty  thousand ;"  in  which 
probably  he  was  as  accurate  as  any  one  could  be,  in  judging 
from  the  vague  statements  of  those  who  buried  the  dead. 
But  the  number  of  victims  does  not  in  any  degree  diminish 
the  criminality  of  the  assassins,  whose  object,  it  is  admitted, 
was  to  exterminate  the  French  Calvinists,  wheiev^  they 
could  be  found. 

However  well  concerted  had  been  the  plot  against  the 
Huguenots,  however  complete  the  fraud,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  distinguished  Protestants  escaped.  Several,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  left  the  capital  with  well-fotmded  doubts  of 
the  King's  sincerity,  and  others,  from  various  motives,  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  suburbs.  The  Yidame  of  Char- 
tres  and  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  with  a  large  party  of 
gentlemen,  were  lodged  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  and 
so  completely  had  many  of  them  been  deceived  by  the  King's 
affected  apprehensions  of  a  rising  on  the  part  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  that  when  the  tocsin  and  the  outcry  of  the  butch- 
ery was  first  heard,  they  imagined  that  Charles  was  attacked 
in  the  Louvre,  and  hastened  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a 
view  of  going  over  to  give  him  succor.  They  were  seen 
there  when  day  broke,  waiting  for  boats ;  and  the  Duke  oi 
Guise  lost  no  time  in  crossing  to  destroy  them ;  but  various 
accidental  circumstances  saved  their  lives.  The  sight  of  the 
troops  approaching,  and  the  impatience  of  the  King,  who 
himself  fired  at  them  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre, 
warned  them  how  cruelly  they  had  been  betrayed ;  a  mistake 
regarding  the  keys  delayed  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  they 
had  time  to  moimt  their  horses  and  fly  towards  Montfort, 
pursued  in  vain  for  many  leagues  by  their  bloodthirsty  ene- 
mies. Several  others  lay  concealed  till  the  massacre  ceased, 
and  then  made  their  escape  into  the  country,     n 

It  may  be  expected,  that,  after  having  stated  the  facts  of 
this  most  horrible  event,  and  having  commented  upon  the 
statements  made  by  different  parties,  regarding  the  question 
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oi  premeditation,  the  author  shonkl  express  some  opimon 
upon  the  latter  point,  which  certainly  greatly  affects  the  de- 
gree of  guilt  chaigeable  up(m  the  King  and  his  counsellors. 
We  have  seen,  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  in  Bayonne,  Catherine  de  Med- 
icis  was  advised  by  Alva  to  strike  at  the  leaders  of  the  Prot- 
estant  party.    We  have  also  seen,  that  during  three  succes- 
sive civil  wars,  in  which  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown 
was  employed,  no  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Reformed  religion.    We  have  likewise  found, 
that  in  the  course  of  these  wars,  acts  had  been  committed 
by  the  Huguenot  chiefs,  which  Charles  IX.  •  had  sworn  he 
would  never  forgive.*    We  moreover  learn,  from  good  au- 
tiiority,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  maxim  at  the  monarch's 
court,  that  all  edicts  of  pacification  were  merely  voluntary 
acts  of  the  King's  grace,  which  might  be  recalled  at  pleasure, 
and  that  Charles  himself,  in  several  of  his  declarations,  made 
upon  any  infringement  of  the  treaties,  sanctioned  the  doc- 
trine.    It  was  usual  also  for  his  courtiers  to  maintain,  that 
princes  were  not  in  any  degree  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
rebels  ;f  and  some  of  the  best  informed  and  noblest  of  the 
monarch's  friends  and  kindred,  amongst  others  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  openly  avowed  that  they  did  not  consider  it  in 
any  degree  necessary  to  observe  engagements  contracted  with 
heretics.     We  have  learned,  too,  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  fu* 
nous  contest,  and  after  denunciations  of  the  most  vengeful 
character,  Charles,  exhausted  by  civil  war,  suddenly  made 
peace  with  the  insurgent  Protestants,  affected  the  greatest 
esteem  and  love  for  their  leaders,  preferred  them  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  granted  them  every  favor  they  could 
demand,  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  their  chiefs ; 
and  by  these  measures  gathered  all  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  party  together  in  Paris,  and  even  reassured  the  timid, 

*  BTantome. 

f  Memoiies  de  Castelnau.    The  gentleman  who  Ftatcs  this  fact,  was 
always  himself  honorably  opposed  to  such  a  doctrine. 
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by  an  oste&tatioas  dii^lay  of  care  for  tjieir  safety.  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  from  the  account  of  aevenil  contempcna- 
lies  of  good  aathority,  that  in  «  moment  of  indiacretion,  he 
asked  his  mother  if  he  did  not  play  his  part  veil ;  that  the 
Bishop  of  Valence  warned  several  of  his  friends  to  look  to 
their  safety ;  and  that  letters  w^ne  eyen  at  the  time*  reported 
to  be  written  by  Cardinal  Peleve  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrainep 
in  which  he  assured  that  prelate,  that  the  King  was  still 
resolute,  that  he  played  his  part  well,  and  that  the  enterprise 
was  never  foigotten,  whatever  might  be  the  appearances  to 
the  contrary.  We  have  remarked,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine himself,  the  unceeuaing  persecutor  of  the  Calvinists,  was 
the  person  who  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Protestant  King  of  Navarre  with  Marguerite  of 
Yalois ;  we  find  that  troops  w^re  collected,  money  raised, 
and  fleets  equipped,  upon  pretence  of  a  war  against  Spain, 
which  was  never  commenced ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  dis- 
cover that  those  prejparations  were  employed  against  the  Hu- 
guenots who  escaped  the  massacre.  We  have  also  seen,  that 
as  soon  as  the  greatest  possible  number  of  Calvinists  were 
assembled  in  the  capital,  the  regiment  of  guards  was  intro- 
duced into  Paris ;  that  after  the  Admiral  was  wounded  all 
the  leading  Protestants  were  gathered  together  into  one  quar- 
ter of  the  town ;  and  a  guard  much  larger  than  was  neces- 
sary for  his  security  against  personal  foes,  was  placed  over 
the  house  of  Coligni.  It  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
during  the  last  two  days  preceding  the  massacre,  Charles 
acted  with  the  utmost  duplicity ;  caressing  those  whose  de- 
struction was  already  determined,  and  affecting  fears  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  with  which  he  was  in  secret  communication, 
and  that  by  these  means  he  lulled  the  Huguenots  into  that  fa- 
tal security,  which  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  when  attacked 
in  the  night.  He  is  admitted  by  those  who  eulogize  his 
character,  and  applaud  the  act,  to  have  been  false  and  deceit- 

*  Sully.    Memotres  de  Coligni.    Papyrius  Maiflo. 
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fill  iQ  the  highest  degree ;  and  he  is  shown  during  the  mas- 
sacre to  haye  denied  all  participation  in  it ;  to  have  accused 
the  house  of  Guise  of  the  deed,  affecting  the  greatest  (»n- 
cem  for  that  which  had  taken  place  ;*  and  immediately  after 
to  have  acknowledged  that  the  crime  was  committed  hy  his 
express  orders,  and  to  hare  justified  it  by  another  falsehood, 
sealed  by  a  judical  murder.  It  is  also  proved,  that  in  the 
awful  butchery  itself,  he  displayed  a  de^ee  of  wild  ferocity, 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  long  repressed  thirst  for  yen* 
geance,  in  a  heart  naturaUy  brutal  and  sanguinary.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  and  with  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
Aubign^,  Sully,  and  all  contemporary  Protestant  authors,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  De  Thou,  Dayila,  Pierre  Mathieu,  Perefixe, 
Papyrius  Masso,  Muratori,  and  yarious  Roman  Catholics,  on 
the  other,f  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  design 
of  luring  the  Huguenots  to  Paris,  and  crushing  them  for- 
ever by  one  decisive  blow,  was  entertained  by  Charles  and 
the  whole  French  court,  from  the  termination  of  the  third 
civil  war. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  sanguinary  and  indiscriminate  massacre,  as  that  which 
eventually  took  place,  did  not  at  firet  suggest  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  conspirators,  that  the  death  of  the  more  obnox- 

•^  See  hiB  letter  to  M.  de  Joyeoae  in  the  Diuertation  tur  la  S.  Bar- 
thelemi.  I  haye  not  mentioned  a  proclamation  made  by  the  King  on 
the  24th  to  stop  the  massacre,  as  the  fact  of  sach  a  proclamation  having 
been  ordered  is  very  doabtAil;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  butchery  continued 
with  the  King'B  countenazice,  and  imder  his  (firection,  to  the  ailemoon 
of  the  third  day. 

t  The  authority  of  La  Popeliniere  is  of  no  weight,  except  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Abbe  Caveyrac.  He  was  first  a  Protestant,  but  was  afterwards 
converted  to  Popery  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many  parts  of  his  work,  as 
well  as  from  the  dedication  to  the  Ctueen-motfaer,  that  he  wrote  in  the 
spirit  of  a  renegade.  Various  passages  can  be  shown,  in  which  he  has 
perverted  or  concealed  notorious  facts,  with  a  want  of  candor  only  equal 
to  that  of  Caveyrac  himself,  who  represents  this  author  throughout  as  a 
Protestant  writer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  Dr.  Lingaid's 
feeble  imitation  of  Caveyrac. 
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ious  chiefs,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  was  the  original 
limit  of  tho  design,  and  that  circumstances  of  various  kinds, 
fears,  difficulties,  apprehensions,  o£fences,  jealousies,  c(Hn- 
bined  to  give  it  the  terrible  scope  to  which  it  was  at  length 
extended.  It  is  even  possible,  that  Charles,  on  discovering 
the  high  qualities  of  many  of  those  whom  his  mother's 
policy  and  the  fanatical  spirit  of  his  religious  doctrines,  had 
alienated  from  his  court  and  driven  into  rebellion,  wavered 
in  his  resolution,  and  that  his  very  indecision  alarmed  the 
Queen-mother  for  the  duration  of  her  influence,  and  hurried 
her  on  to  the  horrible  excess  which  stained  her  name,  and 
that  of  her  son,  with  the  blackest  crime  in  history. 

But  that  the  death  of  many,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Prot- 
estant fi^ith  in  France,  by  the  combination  of  fraud  and  force, 
was  devised  long  before,  that  that  object  was  pursued  with 
every  art  of  perfidy  and  falsehood,  and  that  on  the  King,  on 
Catherine,  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  their  principal  advi- 
sers, rests  the  additional  guilt  of  long  premeditation,  no  one, 
I  feci  convinced,  who  studies  the  facts  with  an  impartial 
mind,  can  doubt. 

That  either  Catherine  or  her  son  were  actuated  solely  by 
sincere  religious  convictions,  however,  I  do  not  believe.  They 
looked  upon  the  Huguenots  more  as  rebels  than  as  heretics, 
more  as  enemies  than  opponents  of  their  faith,  more  as  ad- 
vocates of  liberty  in  general  than  as  claimants  alone  of  free- 
dom of  conscience ;  and  they  made  use,  as  an  excuse  to  oth- 
ers, and  probably  to  themselves  also,  of  a  religion  which  has 
unhappily  at  all  times,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Church 
from  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  sanctioned  falsehood 
and  justified  crime.  Many  of  th6  actors  in  the  tragedy,  how- 
ever, were  undoubtedly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  fanatical  in- 
tolerance, and  superstitious  persecution.  The  leaders  avowed 
it  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  carnage  in  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
the  populace  proclaimed  it  each  fresh  victim  that  they  slew ; 
the  writers  of  the  same  faith  display  it  in  every  page ;  and 
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the  Romish  Church,  by  the  voice  of  her  supreme  Pontiff,  set 
Iker  seal  upon  the  deed,  and  announced  it  as  her  own.* 

The  expectations  entertained  hj  Charles  IX.  and  his  poli- 
tic mother,  regarding  the  results  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's dsLj,  were  frustrated,  and  the  more  zealous  Cath- 
olics were  equally  disappointed  by  the  events  which  followed. 
Bebellion  was  by  no  means  crushed  by  this  sanguinary  exe- 
cution ;  and,  though  fear  might  produce  apparent  converts, 
persecution,  with  its  invariable  effect,  strengthened  and  aug- 
mented the  suffering  party.  When  the  time  allowed  to  the 
young  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  for  consid- 
eration and  instruction,  had  expired^  they  were  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  the  King,  and  once  more  commanded  to  ab- 
jure the  Protestant  faith.  Henry  yielded  with  httlfe  resist- 
ance, but  his  cousin  showed  a  firmer  spirit ;  and  though  the 
furious  monarch,  who  had,  already  butchered  so  many  of  his 
noblest  subjects,  exclaimed  with  passionate  imprecations, 
"Death,  the  Bastille,  or  the  Mass,"  he  still  struggled  for 
freedom  of  belief,  till  a  Protestant  minister,  who  had  himself 
given  up  his  religion  imder  the  influence  of  terror,f  was 

•  At  Rome  the  rejoicinga  on  tke  news  of  the  massacre  were  frightful 
and  indecent  The  messenger  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  questioned  him,  Anqnetil  himself  declares,  "  en  home  in- 
stniit  d'avance.*'  Cardinal  Alei^andrini  exulted,  "  that  the  King  of 
France  had  kept  his  word."  The  cannon  of  St.  Angslo  were  fired  as 
for  a  rictoiy.  A  solemn  mass  and  Te  Deum  were^  celebrated  by  Greg- 
ory XIII. ;  and  a  medal  was  struck,  giving  a  representation  of  the  de- 
strojring  angel  smiting  the  Protestants,  and  an  inscription  bearing  the 
words  "  Huguenotorum  Strages,  1572."  The  motto  was  simply  barbar- 
ous ;  but  an  allegoxy  which  represented  the  most  brutal  passions  of  men 
under  the  holy  attribute  of  almighty  justice  was  surely  a  terrible  blas- 
phemy. 

t  His  name  was  De  Rosier;  and  he  was  employed  by  the  court  to 
work  other  conversions  in  the  provinces.  Having  been  afterwards  sent» 
however,  to  Sedan,  to  convert  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  he  made  his 
escape  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  recanted  and  published  a  work  ac- 
knowledging his  weakness,  and  begging  forgiveness  of  thost  whom  h» 
had  been  instrumental  in  perverting. 

vol.  I.  16 
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brought  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  Conde,  when  the  scm* 
pies  of  the  Prince  were  at  length  overcome,  but  not  without 
hesitation  and  regret. 

The  greater  facility  displayed  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  ia 
not  unworthy  of  more  particular  notice,  as  it  first  brings  to 
light  a  trait  of  his  character,  which,  though  not  to  be  admired, 
is  visible  throughout  his  life ;  and  one  of  the  historians  of  the 
time  remarks,  that  he  showed  more  of  the  easy  and  indiffer- 
ent disposition  of  his  father,  on  religious  points,  than  the 
stem  and  uncompromising  mind  of  his  mother.  All  her  tal- 
ents he  possessed,  all  her  decision  and  determination  in 
worldly  concerns,  but  his  religious  convictions  were  never  »o 
strong,  and  in  him  the  severity  of  her  character  was  tem- 
pered with  a  degree  of  mildness,  which  she  seldom  evinced. 

The  first  effect  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  to 
spread  dismay  and  confusion  amongst  them.  Nothing  but 
flight  was  thought  of;  and  England,  Switzeriand,  and  the 
Palatinate,  received  the  fugitives.  A  number,  however, 
sought  refuge  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Cevennes,  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  cities  which  had  been  given  as  places 
of  security  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain ;  and  there  they 
soon  began  to  recover  from  the  terror  which  had  seized 
them.  Indignation  took  the  place  of  fear,  and  despair  lent 
its  own  peculiar  courage.  Nought  seemed  left  but  voluntary 
exile,  or  resistance  to  the  knife ;  and  a  multitude  preferred 
the  latter  to  the  abandonment  of  home,  and  to  banish- 
ment from  all  the  associations'  of  their  native  land.  Their 
enemies,  too,  did  not  follow  up  the  terrible  blow  they  had 
struck,  with  the  same  energy  of  determination  which  had 
prompted  the  massacre.  They  seemed  awed  by  the  enormity 
of  their  own  crime ;  and  the  roar  of  horror  which  burst  from 
almost  eyeiy  quarter  of  outraged  Europe,  startled  and  intim- 
idated them,  while  from  England  and  Germany,  messages  of 
comfort  and  condolence,  and  promises  of  assistance  and  sup- 
port, reassured  the  Huguenots  and  confirmed  their  resolution. 

The  first  open  resistance  was  made  by  the  towns  of  Ro- 
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cbelle  and  Sancerre,  around  which  Strozzi  had  been  hovering 
with  an  army,  ever  since  the  Admiral  had  visited  the  court. 
The  port,  too,  of  the  former  city,  had  been  watch^  by  the 
royal  flotilla,  and  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  over 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  views  of  the  crown.    A  num- 
ber of  gentlesfken  and  about  nine  hundred  soldiers,  having 
escaped  the  massacre,  cast  themselves  into  Roohelle  in  the 
beginning  of  September ;  and  the.  Baron  de  Biron,  Imown  to 
be  favorable  to  the  Protestants,  and  who  had  only  avoided 
falling  a  victim,  during-  the  proscription  in  Paris,  by  prepa- 
rations for  vigorous  resistance,  was  sent  by  Charles  to  take 
upon  himself  the  government  of  the  town,  in  the  belief  that 
his  reputation  would  induce  the  citizens  to  submit  to  him 
more  willingly  than  to  any  other.      The  young  King  of 
Navare,  who,  acting  under  severe   compulsion,  had  been 
forced  to  pronounce  the  abolition  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  his  hereditary  dominions,  was  also  driven  to  write  to  the 
people  of  Rochelle,  desiring  them  to  receive  Biron  within 
their  walls ;  and  many  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  were 
induced  to  listen  to  the  proposals  and  promises  of  the  court. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  population  refused  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  more  timid ;  the  gentlemen  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  place  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  trusting 
to  engagements  so  often  broken ;  letters  were  intercepted, 
showing  the  real  views  of  their  opponents ;  and  a  party  of 
Italian  and  French  engineers,  having  approached  the  port  in 
two  galleys,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  defences, 
though  under  pretence  of  negotiating,  were  attacked  by.  the 
Protestant  boats,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  one  of 
their  ships,  together  with  their  leader,  was  taken- and  carried 
into  Rochelle.     This  act  determined  the  wavering  citizens, 
and  all  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  court  were  rejected. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the  King's  qouncil  to  deter- 
mine upon  its  course.  Nothing  but  weakness  and  imbecility, 
however,  was  displayed ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  scheme 
that  perhaps  ever  suggested  itself  to  a  body  of  ezperieoced 
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and  politic  men,  was  adopted.  The  famous  La  None,  wKo 
during  the  period  of  the  Admiral's  apparent  favor  with  the 
King,  had  been  sent  with  Genlis  to  aid  the  Protestants  of 
the  Low  Countries,  in  their  struggle  against  Alva,  had  seen 
his  efforts  frustrated,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  secret  intelligence 
conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  the  agents  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  had  returned  to  Paris,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Hu^e- 
nots  had  ceased  in  that  city.  To  him  Charles  now  applied 
to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  to  obedience ;  and  find- 
ing himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  court,  he  undertook  to  make 
the  attempt,  upon  the  promise  that  nothing  contrary  to  bis 
faith  and  honor  should  be  exacted  from  him.  The  Rochellois 
however  refused  to  admit  him ;  and  when  a  party  of  their 
deputies  went  out  to  confer  with  their  old  comrade,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  them  exclaim,  "  We  thought  to  find 
La  None  here ;  and  we  do  not  see  him.  This  man  is  like 
him,  but  the  La  Noue  we  remember  played  a  very  different 
personage,  and  we  are  sure  that  thid  is  not  the  same.'' 

Concealing  bis  grief,  that  great  officer  argued  with  the 
deputation,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  persuading  them  of  his 
sincerity,  that  they  admitted  him  at  length  within  the  walls ; 
and  there,  after  long  deliberation,  convinced  of  his  faith  and 
honor,  they  offered  him  a  choice  of  three  courses:  to  re- 
main with  them  as  a  private  individual,  in  which  case  they 
offered  to  supply  him  with  the  best  entertainment  they  could 
afford :  to  take  the  command  of  the  city  during  the  approach- 
ing siege,  on  which  condition  they  assured  him  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  nobility  and  citizens :  or  to  go  to  England,  for 
which  purpose  they  promised  to  furnish  him  with  a  vessel. 
After  consulting  with  the  Abb6  Guadagni,  who  had  been 
sent  with  him  by  the  court  as  a  spy  upon  his  actions.  La 
Noue  accepted  the  command  of  the  town ;  and  this  strange 
mission  of  a  steady  Protestant  and  old  insurgent,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rochelle,  was  followed  by  the  still  more  strange  re- 
sult of  his  directing  the  defence  of  the  town,  with  the  royal 
consent,  against  the  King's  own  forces,  and  yet  giving  not 
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the  slightest  occasion  for  suspicion  to  the  inhabitants,  nor 
the  slightest  cause  for  reproach  to  the  monarch. 

No  movement  of  any  great  importance  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  army  before  the  end  of  the  year,  though 
Biron  advanced  towards  the  town  with  a  considerable  force, 
burned  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
canal  which  suppUed  the  place  with  wa^er,  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions  to  enable  them  to  protract  their  resistance. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Guienne  and  Languedoc  the  Protes- 
tants recovered  gradually  from  their  first  consternation;  a 
number  of  noblemen,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  took 
the  field  with  a  few  followers ;  town  after  town  declared  for 
the  Huguenot  party ;  and  throughout  the  south,  the  hydra 
heads  of  rebellion  seemed  but  to  multiply  as  they  were 
stricken  down.  Many  strong,  though  small,  fortresses  were 
surprised  through  the  enterprising  zeal  of  the  Reformers; 
and  activity  and  exertion  once  more  displayed  itself  through 
the  dispirited  ranks  of  the  Calvinists. 

-  More  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  court  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1573 ;  a  large  and  well  equip- 
ped force  was  brought  into  the  field ;  the  siege  of  Bochelle 
was  commenced  on  a  more  regular '  plan ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  attacking  force, 
announced  to  the  insurgents,  that  imless  they  submitted 
-within  three  days,  he  would  ezercisie  the  utmost  severity 
against  the  place. ^  All  the  chivalry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  accompanied  the  Prince;  and  the  young  King  of 
Navarre,  with  the  Prince  de  Conde,  was  dragged  unwillingly 
to  take  part  in  the  operations  against  a  city,  which  had  in 
former  times  been  hjb  refuge,  and  the  rallying  point  of  his 
friends. 

It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  uninstructive  to  follow  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  be- 
sieged.   Attacks  and  negotiations  followed  each  other  day 

■  *  Aubigni. 
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after  day ;  and  La  Noue  in  the  council  always  advocated 
submission  on  advantageous  terms,  while  at  the  head  of  his 
men  he  displayed  a  degree  of  valor  which  reached  the  point 
of  rashness,  and  caused  it  to  be  surmised,  that  wearied  of 
his  unsatisfactory  position,  he  was  seeking  death  as  a  relief. 
Nothing  could  be  more  skilful,  nothing  more  successful,  than 
his  defence  of  the  place,  and  while  sickness  began  to  waste 
away  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  to  shake  their 
resolution,  the  incessant  ^lies  of  the  Rochellois,  and  the  tre- 
mendous fire  they  kept  up  against  the  assailants,  swept  away 
multitudes,  amongst  whom  were  several  persons  distinguished 
both  by  rank  and  military  renown.  The  Duke  of  Aumale 
was  killed  early  in  the  siege,;  De  Retz,  Nevers,  Mayenne, 
Clermont,  Du  Guast,  were  severely  wounded ;  Cosseins,  who 
mounted  guard  over  the  Admiral  on  the  night  of  his  mur- 
der, was  killed ;  and  though  ^several  attempts  were  made  to 
storm,  the  citizens,  men,  women,  children,  and  clergy,  rushed 
to  the  ruined  walls  wherever  the  attacking  force  presented 
itself,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with'  terrible  slaughter. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  court,  finding  that  the 
measures  of  La  Noue  for  the  defence  of  the  town  were  more 
successful  than  his  efforts  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  capit- 
ulate upon  the  terms  offered,  summoned  him  to  keep  a 
promise  which  he  had  made,  to  quit  the  place  when  all  hope 
of  peace  was  at  an  end.  That  great  commander  made  one 
more  attempt  to  bring  about  a  treaty,  and  in  the  council 
strongly  exhorted  the  leaders  of  the  Rochellois  to  listen  at 
least  to  the  royal  proposals.  But  he  found  all  argument  in- 
effectual ;  and  so  greatly  irritated  were  the  citizens  at  the 
course  he  pursued,  that  a  minister  named  La  Place,  followed 
him  from  the  town-house  tq  his  own  dwelling,  covering  him 
with  abuse,  and  ended  by  strildng  him  in  the  face.  Several  of 
the  general's  attendants  seized  him,  in  order  to  punish  the  act 
upon  the  spot^  but  La  Noue  stopped  them,  and  calmly  ordered 
the  old  man  to  be  carried  back  to  his  wife,  with  a  recom* 
mendation  that  she  should  take  care  of  him.     He  then,  in 
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fulfilment  of  his  promise,  resigned  bis  command  in  the  town, 
and  retired  from  Rochelle,  leaving  the  people  more  resolute 
than  ever  to  sustain  the  siege  to  the  last. 
*  Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  who 
had  been  seeking  aid  from  England,  appeared  off  the  port 
'With  fifty-three  small  vessels,  ill-armed  and  scantily  provided ; 
but  the  wind  changed  before  he  could  reach  Rochelle;  the 
entrance  was  difficult,  and  commanded  by  forts  taised  by  the 
royal  army ;  and  the  expectations  of  the  inhabitants  were 
disappointed,  by  the  sight  of  the  long  hoped  for  succor  bear- 
ing away  for  Belleisle. 

Other  causes,  however,  were  producing  in  their  favor  far 
greater  results  than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  ill- 
equipped  fleet  of  Montgomery.  Dysentery  had  spread  rap- 
idly in  the  army  of  the  court ;  the  plague  was  soon  added ; 
the  wounded  soldiers  were  neglected  and  left  to  die ;  duly 
desertions  took  place ;  and  though  a  reinforcement  of  Swiss 
troops  enabled  the  Duke  of  Anjon  to  keep  his  ground,  his 
men  were  dispirited,  alid  he  himself  anxious  to  abandon  the 
siege  upon  any  pretence.  The  number  of  malcontents,  too, 
in  his  camp,  was  immense,  and  they  were  headed  by  his 
own  brother,  the  wild,  rash,  furious  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  follies,  vices,  and  crimes,  displayed  some  of 
the  qualities  and  feelings  of  a  great  man.  Brave,  but  irreso- 
lute, filled  with  ambition  unguided  by  reason  or  experience, 
turbulent  and  intriguing,  but  without  caution  or  art,  he  had 
been  suspected  in  his  boyhood  of  a  tendency  towards  insan- 
ity;* and  yet,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  evinced  a 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  other  traits  of  character  that  contemporaries  have 
transmitted  to  us,  and  the  acts  he  is  known  to  have  commit- 
ted. From  a  very  early  period  he  had  conceived  the  high- 
est veneration  for  the  Admiral  de  Ooligni ;  he  admired  his 
great  military  talents ;  and,  what  is  indeed  extraordinary,  he 
appreciated  also  his  high  integrity  and  moral  and  religioua 

' «  Mem.  de  Neven. 
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firmness.  During  the  residence  of  Coligni  at  the  court,  the 
young  Duke  sought  every  opportunity  of  being  with  him, 
and  of  testifying  his  regard  for  his  person ;  he  hung  upon 
his  words ;  he  seemed  to  hope  that  he  might  acquire  some 
share  of  his  wisdom  from  his  conversation.  After  the  mur- 
der of  the  Admiral,  he  boldly  blamed  the  act ;  and  when,  to 
reconcile  him  to  Coligni's  destruction,  a  memorial  was  shown 
him,  which  had  been  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  dead 
man,,  advising  the  King  strongly  to  be  cautious  in  assigning 
an  appanage  to  his  brothers,  lest  he  should  render  them  too 
powerful  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  he  displayed  no  anger. 
'*  See  what  counsel  your  good  friend  bestows  upon  the  King," 
exclaimed  his  mother,  after  the  contents  had  been  read  to 
him  in  her  presence.  But  the  young  Prince  replied,  "  I 
know  not  whether  he  loved  me ;  but  I  do  know  that  such 
advice  could  only  be  given  by  a  man  faithful  to  his  majesty, 
and  ssealous  for  the  good  of  the  state." 

Under  the  walls  of  Rochelle,  the  Duke  ceased  not  to  re- 
gret the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots;  but  he  joined  to 
such  honorable  feelings,  wild  and  whirling  aspirations  for  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement,  for  military  distinction,  and  for 
political  power.  Surrounded  by  a  body  of  young  men  full 
of  talent  and  ambition,  he  conceived  a  scheme  for  rendering 
himself  the  head  of  a  party  in  the  state;  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  he  saw  no  dishonor  in  revolting  against  his 
brother,  and  breaking  his  solemn  allegiance  to  .his  King. 
The  plot  has  been  represented  as  impracticable  and  absurd, 
and  certainly,  considering  the  rashness  and  inexperience  of 
the  Prince  himself,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  failed, 
even  had  he  attempted  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  but  had 
his  character  been  different,  and  his  mind  of  a  more  power- 
ful and  well  regulated  complexion,  it  might  have  produced 
results  which  would  have  altered  the  whole  face  of  history. 
Between  himself,  the  young  Viscount  of  Turenne,  and  a  few 
of  their  most  intimate  companions,  was  formed  a  design  for 
quitting  the  army  with  their  attendants,  seizing  upon  some 
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stroDg  plaee  in  the  neighborhood,  proclaiming  the  Duke  the 
Protector  of  the  insurgents,  and  calling  the  whole  Protestant 
party  to  his  standard.  But  their  plans  continually  varied ; 
one  proposed  to  cast  themselves  into  Rochelle ;  another  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  fleet;  a  third  to  raise  a 
party  in  the  camp,  and  with  one  body  of  the  royal  army 
attack  the  other. .  It  was  suggested,  too,  that  England 
would  open  her  arms  to  them  in  case  of  defeat ;  and  the 
young  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Gond6  were  ex- 
pected  to  join  the  malcontents,  and  take  a  share  in  their 
schemes.* 

Without  absolutely  discouraging  a  project  which  was 
likely  to  weaken  and  divide  the  forces  of  those  n^ho  had  per- 
secuted them,  and.  to  relieve  the  besieged  city,  those  two 
Princes  held  aloof  from  the  dangerous  councils  of  the  Duke 
of  AlenQon,  who  continued  to  meditate  treason  jigainst  his 
brother,  till  at  lexigth,  some  difference  of  opinion  arising 
amongst  the  conspirators  themselves,  the  advice  of  La  Noue 
was  sought;  and  that  able  commander,  after  hearing  all 
their  designs,  suggested  difficulties  that  they  bad  not  fore- 
seen, and  induced  them  to  abandon  their  intentions. 

The  diseases  which  manifested  .themselves  in  his  camp, 
the  loss  of  twenty -four  thousand  men,f  the  indomitable  cour- 
age of  the  Rochellois,  the  defection  of  his  soldiers,  the  dis- 
content in  his  own  army,  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  charged  with 
powder  in  the  port,  and  the  une^Kpected  appearance  of  large 
quantities  of  shell-fish  in  the  harbor,  w^ere  they  had  never 
been  seen  before;  delivering  the  citizens  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  famine,  which  had  previously  been  imminent,  all 
induced  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  desire  peace  on  any  terms  that 
might  save  him  from  actual  disgrace.  But  a  still  more  pow- 
erful motive  was  called  into  operation,  towards  the  end  of 
May,  by  the  announcement  of  his  election  to  the  vacant 

*  I  find  in  the  Lettred  Missivefl  only  three  letters  from  Henry  during 
the  riege  of  Rochelle,  and  those  not  of  a  character  to  throw  any  fight 
upon  these  events.  t  Hillot. 
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throne  of  Poland ;  and  though  he  kept  up  the  appearance 
of  continuing  the  siege  till  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
concluded,  he  made  no  really  rigorous  effort  after  he  received 
intelligence  of  his  new  dignity.  Deputies  from  Roehelle, 
Montauban,  and  Nismes,  were  brought  into  conference  with 
a  body  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
royal  army ;  La  Noue  acted  as  moderator  between  tHe  par- 
ties ;  and  at  length  a  treaty  of  twenty-five  clauses  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  Rochellois  secured  for  themselves,  and,  iu 
consequence  of  their  determined  resistance,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  towns  above  named,  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  within  their  walls,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  the 
Huguenots  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  war,  the  private 
profession  of  the  Protestant  faith  without  molestation  for  all 
French  Calvinists,  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  town  of  Rochelle,  the  guard  and  possession  of  the 
town  free  from  a  royal  garrison,  and  a  number  of  other  ad- 
vantages ;  upon  the  sole  condition  of  receiving  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  King,  without  any  force  which  could  ren- 
der his  residence  amongst  them  dangerous  to  that  liberty  for 
which  they  had  so  resolutely  fought.* 

One  French  author  f  has  reproached  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
with  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Rochelle  with  languor  and 
indifference ;  but  such  is  not  the~account  of  contemporaries  ; 
and  the  justice  of  the  accusation  will  best  appear  when  it  is 
stated,  that  nine  general  assaults  were  attempted,  one  of 
which  was  renewed  five  times  in  the  day,  that  two  months 
beifore  the  siege  terminated,  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  cannon  shots  had  been  discharged  against  the 
defences,  that  innumerable  mines  had  been  sprung  under  the 
walls  and  towers,  and  that  the  whole  curtain  was  one  mass 
qf  ruins. 

The  town  of  Sancerre  held  out  after  Rochelle  had  obtained 
such  glorious  terms,  and  was  ungenerously  omitted  in  the 
treaty  concluded  by  the  deputies.    The  most  horrible  famine 

«  AuUgii#.  >  Anquetil. 
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at  length  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  but  they 
also  stipulated  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  obtained  a 
recognition  of  that  fnestimable  right,  after  enduring  a  siege 
of  seven  months. 

The  election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
had  not  been  obtained  without  great  difficulty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renown  acquired  by  his  military  services  against  the 
Protestants  of  France.  The  jealousy  which  existed  between 
himself  and  his  brother  Charles,  and  which  had  been  fos- 
tered by  the  representations  of  the  Admiral,  rendered  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  not  unwilJing  to  part  with  her  favorite  son, 
in  order  at  once  to  place  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  to  calm 
if  possible  the  animosity  which  the  King  entertained  towards 
him.*  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  when  the  negotiations 
regarding  his  election  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  Catherine 
saw  her  scheme  successful,  the  tenderness  of  the  mother 
might,  as  has  been  asserted,  produce  some  regret,  that  she 
might  wish  the  work  she  had  undertaken  undone,  and  strive 
to  delay  his  departure,  till  the  impetuous  Charles  declared 
that  either  he  himself  or  his  brother  should  go  to  Poland  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Le  Laboureur  in  believing, 
that  the  Queen-mother  labored  so  strenuously  to  obtain  the 
Duke's  elevation  to  the  Polish  throne  as  we  know  she  did, 
employed  the  most  skilful  negotiators  in  the  realm  to  insure 
success,  spared  neither  money,  promises  nor  falsehood,  to 
arrive  at  that  object,  merely  to  deceive  the  young  King,  and 
with  the  hope  of  being  frustrated. 

After  many  delays,  however,  and  much  hesitation,  the 
newly  created  monarch  set  out  for  his  dominions  in  the 
north,  accompanied  as  far  as  Lorraine  by  his  mother,  who 
testified  the  most  lively  grief  at  their  separation,  and  it  is 
said  uttered  words  at  parting  which  marked  in  a  somewhat 
scandalous  manner  her  anticipations  of  her  eldest  son's 

'  *  Le  Laboureur. 
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speedy  death :    "  Go/'  she  said,  after  loanf  tears  and  em* 
braces,  "  Go,  you  will  not  be  long  there." 

The  young  King  of  France  hardly  affected  to  conceal  his 
satisfaction  at  his  brother's  departure ;  but  no  joy  accom- 
panied Henry  on  his  way.     He  was  aware  that  amongst  the 
electors  of  his  new  Icingdom,  doubt  and  suspicion  had  been 
spread  by  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  that  it  had  cost  infinite  labor  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  to  purchase  or  persuade 
a  majority  to  concur  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne.     His  re- 
ception in  the  German  courts  was  cold  and  repuLsive  ;  the 
memory  of  the  horrible  deed  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great 
a  share  hung  roimd  him  in  every  court ;  the  countenances  of 
French  Protestants  driven  into  exile,  ^md  bewailing  the  mur- 
der of  friends  and  relations  assassinated  by  his  orders,  or 
with  his  connivance,  met  him  at  .every  turn ;  and  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Elector  Palatine*  he  beheld  raised  to  a  place  of 
honor,  the  portrait  of  the  slaughtered  Coligni,  while  beneath 
appeared  the  words, 

"  Taliii  erat  quondam  vultu  Colignius  heros 

■   Cluam  vcrh  illustrem  vitaque,  monque  factt.*f 

The  Elector  himself  is  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  picture 
to  the  young  King,  and  asked  him,  if  he  knew  the  man. 
Henry  replied  that  he  did,  and  named  him ;  on  which  the 
German  Prince  replied,  "  He  was  the  most  honest  man,  the 
wisest  and  the  greatest  captain  of  Europe,  whose  children  I 
keep  with  me,  lest  the  dogs  of  France  should  tear  them  as 
their  father  has  been  torn." 

The  newly  made  King  pursued  his  journey  into  Poland, 
and  was  there  crowned,  though  not  without  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  learned  to  fear  from  the  past,  his 
couduct  for  the  future ;  but  in  France  he  left  behind  him  the 
seeds  of  evil,  which  afterwards  rose  up  and  produced  fruits 
to  trouble  the  whole  course  of  his  own  existence.     Nor  were 

*  Mem.  de  PEtoile.  f  Aurigny. 
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they  long  in  germinating ;  instead  of  the  dread  and  subnus- 
sion  which  had  been  expected  to  spread  throughout  the 
Protestant  party,  in  consequence  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
of  its  leaders,  the  court  found  increased  resistance ;  and  the 
bold  and  successful  defence  of  Rochelle,  did  more  to  revive 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Huguenots,  than  the  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  had  done  towards  paralyzing  their 
powers. 

In  the  summer  of  1573,  shortly  before  the  departure  of 
the  Eang  of  Poland,  the  first  decided  symptoms  appeared  in 
Charles  IX.  of  that  disease,  which,  ere  long,  carried  him  to 
the  grave.  He  became  sad,  and  irresolute,  as  well  as  im- 
petuous, stem,  severe,  and  unapproachable  ;*  and  a  low, 
continued  fever  hung  upon  him,  during  which  his  imagination, 
disordered  by  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,  filled  his  ear  with  the  dying  groans,  the 
screams  and  cries  of  the  murdered,  and  the  loud  tongues  of 
the  assassuis.f  Lonely,  melancholy,  full  of  dark  remorse, 
suspicious  of  his  friends,  hated  and  feared  by  his  family,  ac- 
cused of  weakness,  by  those  at  wEose  persuasions  he  had 
sullied  his  soul  with  the  darkest  of  all  stains  ;  doubted,  sus- 
pected, accused  by  his  Protestant  subjects ;  seeing  his  king- 
dom given  up  to  anarchy,  w^ithout  order,  security,  or  safety, 
knowing  no  one  on  whom  he  could  rely,  abhorring  and  ab- 
horred by  all  but  a  few  devoted  followers,  Charles  dragged 
on  the  few  weary  hours  that  remained  of  existence  in  lonely 
splendor,  striving  to  divert  his  mind  and  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  or  to  lose  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past  in  tjie  arms  of  his  concubine. 

Though  shunning  the  tediousness  of  business,  and  but  lit- 
tle able,  by  mental  or  corporeal  health,  to  take  an  active  part 

♦  Brantome. 
t  Aubign6  declares  that  he  heard  these  facts  from  Henry  IV.  himself, 
in  the  presence  of  persons  still  living  when  he  wrote.   .Sully  reports  the 
•amc  state  of  mind  from  the  account  of  Ambrose  Par6,  the  King's  sur- 
geon. 
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in  supportiDg  the  burdens  of  rojaltj,  still  the  painful  sub- 
ject of  his  people's  revolt  was  pressed  upon  him.  The  towns 
of  Montauban  and  Nismes,  with  the  Huguenot  nobility  of 
Guienne  and  Languedoc,  refused  to  receive  the  terms  agreed 
upon  under  the  walls  of  Bochelle,  and  far  from  jielding 
to  the  influence  of  apprehenoon,  roused  themselves  to  de- 
mand more  than  had  ever  been  required  before.  The  verj 
act  which  had  been  intended  to  crush  them,  was  cited  as 
affording  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  further  securities 
for  their  safety ;  and  concessions  were  required,  which  not 
only  implied  entire  liberty  of  conscience  through  the  whole 
realm,  but  impugned  the  viery  existence  of  a  predominant 
religion  in  connection  with  the  state.  Well  might  the  Queen- 
mother  exclaim,  that  if  Louis  of  Cond6  had  been  still  alive,  with 
seventy  thousand  horse  and  foot  at  his  command,  he  would 
not  have  made  one-half  of  the  demands  which  were  now  put 
forth  by  a  small  body  of  Protestants,  scattered  over  vanous 
provinces  of  France.*  Yet  Charles  was  advised  to  elude 
these  bold  applications,  rather  than  to  meet  them  with  a  di- 
rect negative  ;  and  the  sickness  which  was  gradually  creep- 
ing over  him,  debilitating  both  mind  and  body,  rendered  him 
not  unwilling  to  avoid  any  new  collision  with  his  Huguenoi 
subjects.  He  accordingly  appointed  deputies  to  confer  with 
the  Protestant  leaders ;  but  his  last  hours  were  not  destined, 
to  pass  away  in  peace ;  and  a  new  conspiracy,  in  the  heart 
of  his  court,  disturbed  a  death-bed  already  rendered  doubly 
terrible  by  remorse. 

The  ill-regulated  ambition  of  his  brother,  Francis  Duke  of 
Alen^on ;  the  vanity,  folly,  and  debauchery  of  that  Prince's 
favorites ;  the  discontent  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  and  the  vengeful  feelings  of  the  Protestants 
throughout  the  realm,  combined  to  produce  new  troubles 
early  in  1574.  The  Duke  openly  aspired  to  the  oiEce  of 
Lieutenant-General,  which ,  had  been  held  by  the  King  of 
Poland  before  his  election ;  but  his  incapacity  was  properly 

*  AubigB^.      Vol  II.  Hv.  il 
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considered  aa  a  bar  against  his  promotion  to  a  post  irhich 
bis  birth  gave  him  a  right  to  expect ;  and  while  he  was 
amused  with  vague  hopes  of  commanding  an  army  in  Flan- 
ders, and  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  his  brother-in-law,  was  intrusted  with 
the  authority  he  coveted. 

Amongst  his  favorites  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  roost 
corrupt  and  shameless  character,  the  one  named  La  Mole,  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  other,  the  Count  de  Coconas,  an  Italian 
adventurer.  Both  of  these  personages  were  detested  by  the 
King,  the  one  for  having  the  insolence  to  carry  on  an  intrigue 
with  his  sister  Marguerite,  under  his  own  e3res,  in  the 
Louvre;  the  other  for  exceeding  himself  in  the  cruelties 
perpretratcd  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.*  His  hatred 
of  La  Mole  had  indeed  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  induce  him 
to  lay  a  plan  for  assassinating  that  gentleman  ia  the  Louvre, 
as  he  descended  from  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kevers  ;f  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
^on*s  favorite,  after  escaping  by  a  mere  iaccident,  became 
aware  of  the  fate  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  de- 
termined to  take  vengeance. 

The  situation  of  the  Bang  of  Navarre  at  the  court  of  France 
was  too  painful  to  be  endured  a  moment  after  the  slightest 
prospect  of  escape  presented  itself.  Not  merely  a  prisoner, 
he  was  forced  to  conceal  his  religious  convictions,  to  sanc- 
tion acts  the  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  to  restrain  his 
subjects  in  the  exercise  of  those  very  rights  for  which  he 
himself  had  fought,  and  to  take  part  in  proceedings,  against 
which  he  Would  willingly  have  raised  his  voice  and  drawn 
his  sword.  He  himself  was  treated  with  contempt  and  in- 
dignity, often  refused  admission  to  the  court,  and  jested  at 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  L'Etoile,  who  declares  that  the  King 
himflehr  stated,  that  Coconas  had  admitted  having  bought  as  many 
as  thirty  Huguenots  from  their  captors,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
inducing  them  to  renounce  their  religion,  and  of  then  putting  them  to  a 
lingering  death.  t  L'  Etoile. 
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as  a  lackey  or  a  page.*  All  his  moyements  were  watdbedy 
and  his  very  thoughts  were  put  under  restraint;  while  his 
young  wife,  over  whom  he  could  exercise  no  control,  ap* 
peared  upon  the  scene  as  a  common  prostitute,  destitute  of 
even  the  decency  which  society  has  a  right  to  exact.  Too 
young  to  view  with  the  horror  which  they  deserved,  the 
vices  and  debauchery  that  reigned  around  him,  prompted  by 
passion  and  temperament  to  take  part  in  the  licentiousness 
in  which  every  one  indulged,  the  moral  sense  might  beconie 
weakened,  and  undoubtedly  did  do  so,  under  the  contagious 
influence  of  bad  example.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose 
that  he  could  quite  forget  the  warning  letters  which  his 
mother  had  written  to  him  from  Blois,  when  first  the  utter 
depravity  of  the  whole  court  met  her  eyes.  "  I  would  not 
for  the  world,''  she  says  in  one  of  them,  "  that  you  should 
come  here  to  remain.  For  which  reason,  I  much  desire  that 
you  should  marry  and  retire  with  your  wife  from  this  cor- 
ruption ;  for  though  I  always  beheved  it  to  be  very  great,  I 

find  it  is  still  greater If  you  were  here,  you 

would  never  escape  but  by  the  great  grace  of  God." 

The  Protestants  of  France,  though  bold  and  resolute, 
though  confident  in  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  court, 
and  in  their  own. courage,  were  nevertheless  well  aware,  that 
they  could  make  no  great  effort  to  obtain  religious  freedom 
for  which  they  had  so  long  struggled,  without  a  leader  of 
some  weight  and  consequence  in  the  state ;  and  although  it 
is  impossible  now,  to  discover  how,  or  with  whom  the  con- 
spiracy begun,  the  result  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  to  escape  from  the  court,  with  his  at- 
tendants and  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  fresh  insurrection  against  his  dying  brother. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestant  leaders  were 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy ;  La  None  himself  now  took  part 
therein,  the  plan  was  arranged  for  seizing  upon  several  towns 

♦  L'Etoile. 
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places  of  retreat,  and  the  whole  &mily  of  Montmorenci,^ 
^Ui  a  great  body  of  genUeman,  in  whose  favor  was  revived 
the  o]d  name  of  Politics  or  Malcontents,  either  supported 
the  design,  or  suggested  it  to  the  Duke  and  his  counsellors. 

La  Noue  put  himself  secretly  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment in  Poitou ;  Languedoc,  part  of  Provence,  Beam,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Guienne,  were  already  in  arms :  and 
a  general  rising  was  appointed  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  which, 
far  from  failing,  as  Anquetil  asserts,  at  every  point,  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  almost  all<  The  part  of  the  conspiracy 
that  failed,  indeed,  was  that  in  which  success  was  most 
desirable,  as  upon  it  depended  the  stability  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  party.  An  immense  number  of  small  towns 
and  castles  were  captured  at  once  by  the  Protestants.  La 
Noue  directed  the  operations  in  Poitou ;  Montgomery  car- 
ried on  the  war  in  Normandy ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  at  the  head  of  the  Hu- 
guenot forces,  to  insure  success  to  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive conspiracies  which  had  been  formed  during  the  civil 
wars  of  religion.  But  the  Duke  hesitated,  refused  to  quit 
St.'G^ermain  till  Mantes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
and  though  all  was  prepared  for  escorting  him- and  his  com- 
panions to  a  place  of  safety,  he  delayed  till,  either  from 
vanity  or  fear^  La  Mole  divulged  the  secret  to  the  Queen- 
mother,  assuring  her,  that  no  attempt  against  the  life  or  per- 
son of  the  King  was  intended.f 

The  real  object  of  the  conspiracy  is  not  mdeed  clearly  as- 
certained, but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  no.  intention  of 

*  It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  Montmorcncies,  who,  according  to 
Aubign6  and  others,  attributed  their  exemption  from  slaughter  on  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  solely  to  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family 
from  Paris,  did  or  did  not  give  the  first  idea  of  this  plot  to  the  Duke  of 
Alen^oA.  The  young  King  of  Navarre,  who  is  veiy  guarded  in  his 
declaratiim  on  this  subject,  does  not  attribute  to  that  family  anything 
hut  apprehensioofl  for  their  own  safety. — LeUres^  MiasiveSj  Tom.  I. 
page  60. 

t  Aubignd. 
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injuring  Charles  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  conspimtora;, 
if  we  except  La  Mole  and  Coconas,  on  whom  suspicion  still 
rests;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  contemporary  writers 
agree,  that  the  design  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Montmorenci,  was  simply,  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of 
authority  for  the  Duke,  and  to  exclude  the  King  of  Poland 
from  the  throne  of  France,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  which  all  men  perceived  to  be  approaching.* 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  escort  which  was  to  accompany 
the  Princes  who  proposed  to  retire  from  the  court,  appeared 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Germain,  and  spread  consterna- 
tion amongst  the  council ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  unfeigned 
terror,  Catherine  de  Medicis  took  immediate  advantage  of 
the  very  circumstances  which  alarmed  her,  to  secure  her  fa- 
vorite son  against  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  The  indecis- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  the  folly  of  La  Mole,  placed 
the  whole  party  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  the  es- 
cort was  obliged  to  retire  without  those  whom  it  had  beea 
sent  to  guard.  The  court  instantly  determined  to  fly  from 
St.  Germain ;  Alen^on  and  the  King  of  Navarre  were  placed 
in  a  carriage,  and  conveyed  under  a  sure  guard  to  the  capi^ 
tal,  while  the'  King,  taken  from  his  sick  bed,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Vincennes,  where  the 
royal  prisoners  were  subsequently  brought.  The  rest  of  the 
court  fled  in  confusion,  some  in  boats,  some  on  horseback ; 
and  Aubign6  relates,  that  he  and  the  other  friends  of  the 
young  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  prepared  themselves  for  a 
different  result,  met  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  and 
Guise,  with  the  Chancellor  Birague,  and  several  other  law- 
yers and  statesmen,  galloping  towards  Paris,  mounted  upon 

*  L'EtoiI«,  Aubignd,  Davila.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  in  her  Memoirs, 
declares,  that  her  brother  of  Alen^on,  had  sworn  and  bound  himself  in 
writing,  to  seek  revenge  for  the  death  of  Coligni.  Gromberville  hints, 
that  the  first  intimation  which  the  Queen-mother  received  of  the  derigns 
of  the  conspirators,  was  given  by  Moatmorenci,  who  became  alarmed 
at  the  fooiish  boastings  of  La  Hole. 
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Italian  courserd,  or  great  Spanish  horses,  holding  on  with 
both  hands  hy  the  pommels,  and  more  frightened  by  their 
chargers  than  by  the  enemy.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  is  re- 
ported, by  some  authors,  to  have  been  absent  at  the  time, 
by  others,  to  have  been  arrested  with  the  rest,*  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  made  his  escape  and  took  refuge  in  a  foreign 
country. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  effect  of  terror  over,  than  Cathe- 
rine applied  herself  to  improve  her  advantage  to  the  utiiiost, 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  she  displayed  a  degree  of  skill,  in 
making  the  faults  of  her  enemies  promote  her  own  purposes, 
worthy  of  her  reputation  as  a  politician.  Her  first  object 
was  to  persuade  the  young  King,  that  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators  were  directed  against  his  own  life,  in  order  to 
justify  the  measures  which  she  was  about  to  take,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  throne,  when  it  became  vacant,  to  the 
King  of  Poland.  While  she  divided  the  royal  forces  into 
three  corps,  and  dispatched  them  against  the  scattered  bod- 
ies of  insurgents  in  Normandy,  Poitou,  and  Languedoc,  she 
caused  Coconas  and  La  Mole  to  be  brought  to  trial.  A  num- 
ber of  other  persons  were  also  arrested,  amongst  whom  were 
the  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  and  Marshal  Cosse,  with  several 
of  iheir  relations  and  friends ;  and  shortly  after  the  interrog- 
atories had  commenced,  in  the  case  of  La  Mole  and  Coconas, 
Cosmo  Bianchi  or  Ruggieri,  was  apprehended,  charged  with 
having  made  for  La  Mole  an  image  of  wax  to  represent  the 
King,  which  being  wounded  with  daggers,  and  subjected  to 
other  superstitious  ceremonies,  was  supposed  to  have  affected 
the  monarch's  health. 

From  the  letters  of  Catherine  to  the  Attorney- General,  we 
find  that  she  affected  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  power  of 
this  man's  enchantments,  and  that  she  labored  to  induce 
him  to  reverse  his  charms,  in  order,  perhaps,  the  more  com- 

*  Aubigne  in  one  place  comprises  the  Prince  amongst  the  prisoners, 
Irat  afterwards  represents  hirn^aA  eseapuig  frotn  Amiens.  Tom.  11. 
fiv.  ii.  edition  1618. 
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pletely  to  induce  a  belief  in  Charles  IX.  that  his  life  had  beea 
attempted  by  the  conspirators,  although  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Queen-mother  gave  many  proofs,  throughout  her 
life,  of  her  credulity  in  regard  to  magic  and  witchcraft.  The 
two  favorites  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  Coconas  dy- 
ing with  courageous  indifference,  La  Mole  displaying  the 
most  lamentable  cowardice.  Their  severed  heads  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  the  young  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  as  memorials  of  their  lovers,  and  another  barbarous 
scandal  was  added  to  the  many  which  disgraced  the  court. 

The  young  King  of  Navarre  being  interrogated  on  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  designs  of  the^  conspirators,  boldly  ac- 
knowledged that  his  intention  had  been  to  escape  from  a 
state  of  captivity  which  was  insupportable;  and  the  Duke 
of  Aleni^on  made  a  wild  and  rambling  confession,  in  which 
his  real  objects  were  studiously  concealed.  Both  were  kept 
under  strict  guard  during  the  rest  of  the  King's  life,  and 
Montmorenci  and  Coss6  remained  in  the  Bastille  without  be- 
ing actually  brought  to  trial.  Cosmo  Bu^gieri  was  treated 
by  the  judges  as  an  impostor,  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  from 
which  he  contrived  to  escape,  probably  not  without  the  con* 
nivance  of  persons  in  authority,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene 
more  than  once  afterwards,  in  transactions  not  less  dark  than 
those  in  which  he  had  hitherto  figured.* 

Every  one  who  could  have  opposed  successfully  the  ac- 
cession of  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  throne  of  France,  on  the 
approaching  death  of  his  brother;  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen-mother,  and  she  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  by  whose  hand  her  hus- 
band had  been  accidentally  slain,  brought  to  Paris  as  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  taken  by  Matignon,  who  had  been  sent  to 
disperse  the  forces  he  had  collected  in  Normandy,  and  his 
trial  for  high  treason  ended  justly  in  condemnation,  though 

*  For  the  alter  life  and  end  of  thi«  ouBerable  villain,  lee  the  letten  of 
Nicolas  Pasquier,  Uy.  3,  let.  10. 
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prirate  revenge  on  the  part  of  Catherine  was  gratified  hj 

the  sentence,  that  assigned  to  him  a  punishment  from  which 

others  equally  guilty  were  exempt.     He  was  executed  shortly 

after  the  death  of  the  King,  showing  the  greatest  firmness 

and  magnanimity,  and  complaining  of  nothing  but  of  having 

heen  cruelly  put  to  the  torture,  after  having  acknowledged 

every  act  he  had  committed.     His  address  to  the  people 

from  the  scaffold,  was  full  of  candor,  boldness  and  good 

sense.     He  pointed  out  that  his  real  crime  in  the  eyes  of  his 

enemies,  was  not  thiit  for  which  he  nominally  suffered ;  he 

declared  that  if  his  children  had  not  sufficient  virtue  to  do 

honor  to  their  birth,  he  consented  to  that  part  of  the  sen- 

tence  which  deprived  them  of  nobility ;  and  clearing  by  his 

dying  declaration  the  Marshals  Montmorenci  and  Cosse  of 

all  part  in  the  rexrolt,  he  refused  to  have  his  eyes  covered, 

and -met  the  blow  of  the  executioner  with  a  countenance 

serene  and  calm. 

On  the  first  news  of  Montgomery's  capture,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  hastened  to  the  sick  chamber  of  her  son,  to  commu- 
nicate the  mtelligence ;  but  the  dying  Prince  paid  no  atten- 
tion, and  replied  that  he  cared  little  for  that,  or  aught  else ; 
and  froni  that  moment  Catherine  perceived  that  his  term  of 
life  would  be  but  short.*  The  fever  which  hung  upon  him 
varied  from  day  to  day,  but  the  sweat  of  blood  with  which 
he  was  afflicted,  continued  without  intermission ;  and  the  re- 
morse which  he  felt  for  his  share  in  the  massacre  of  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  aggravated  the  malady,  and  made  his  death-bed 
horrible.f  He  groaned  and  wept  over  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  he  had  committed,  exclaiming,  ''  Oh,  what  blood !  Oh, 
what  murders !  Ah,  why  did  I  follow  such  evil  counsel ! '' 
On  the  day  before  his  death  he  seemed  somewhat  better ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  Whitsunday,  theSOth  May,  1574,  it 
became  evident  to  all  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand.  He 
lay  for  some  time  without  speaking  to  any  one,  as  if  he  was 
asleep ;  but  then  suddenly  turning,  he  exclaimed,  "  Call  my 

*  BrantooM.  t  L*£loUe. 
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brother."  The  Queea-mother,  who  was  sitting  bj  him,  im- 
mediately sent  for  the  Duke  of  Alenqon,  but  after  that  Prince 
had  arrived,  the  young  monarch  turned  away,  saying,  "  Let 
them  bring  my  brother ; "  and  on  farther  question,  added, 
AQgnly^  "  My  brother,  the  King  of  Navarre,  I  mean." 

Catherine  then  gave  directions  that  Henry  should  be  called ; 
but  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to  intimidate  him,  and  prevent 
him  from  speaking  boldly  to  her  dying  son,  she  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  through  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  between 
a  double  Une  of  armed  guards.  Henry,  on  being  summoned, 
was  seized  with  fear,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  about 
to  be  murdered,  and  at  first  refused  to  go ;  but  the  Queen 
having  sent  to  assure  him  that  no  evil  should  happen  to  him, 
and  the  Viscount  d'Auchy  having  pledged  his  word  for  his 
safety,  he  advanced  to  the  mouth  of-  the  vaults,  \yhen  he 
beheld  the  guards,  however,  arrayed  in  arms,  he  again  hesi- 
tated, and  would  have  drawn  back;  but,  d*Auchy  again 
assuring  him  that  he  would  be  safe,  and  the  guards  saluting 
him  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  induced  to  go  on  to  the 
King's  chamber,  where  Charles  received  him  with  every  ex- 
pression of  a£fection,  and  embraced  him  as  he  knelt  by  his 
bed. 

"  My  brother,"  he  said,  **  you  lose  a  good  master  and  a 
good  friend :  I  know  that  you  are  not  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
that  has  come  upon  me.  If  I  would  have  believed  all  that 
they  wished,  you  would  not  now  have  been  in  hfe.  But  I 
have  always  loved  ^you  ;  and  I  confide  in  you  solely  for  the 
safety  of  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  whom  I  commend  to 

your  care.     Do  not  trust  to ,  but  God  will  protect 

you."  Being  interrupted  l>y  his  mother,  he  added  mora 
words  to  the  same  effect.*  He  designated,  however,  the 
King  of  Poland  as  the  lawful  successor  tohis  throne,  and  be- 

*  Such  is  the  statement  of  Cayet,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Heniy  lY. 
himself,  in  which  he  fVequently  appeals  to  the  account  given  by  that 
monaveh  of  the  events  of  Ms  early  life,  of  which  the  author  wa^,  ia 
many  initancea,  v&  eye-witnew. 
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sOQgbi  bis  brother  Francis  and  the  King  of  Navarre  to  make 
no  effort  to  trouble  tbe  repose  of  the  kingdom.  Henry  re- 
mained with  him  till  he  was  at  th,e  point  of  death ;  and  a  few 
zninutes  after  he  quitted  the  chamber,  the  unhappy  Charles 
tenainated  an  existence,  which  the  double  policy  of  his  mothen 
tbe  ambition  qi  his  nobles,  the  bigotry  of  his  church,  and  his 
own  weakness  and  intemperance,  had  not  only  rendered  mis- 
erable and  anxious,  but  in  the  end  had  darkened  by  the  most 
tenible  remorse. 

He  m^t,  however,  have  possessed  some  better  qualities : 
tbe  love  of  letters  was  mingled  with  the  passion  for  robust 
exercises,  and  a  fondness  for  music  showed  some  taste  for  the 
softer  arts.  Though  his  morals  were  by  no  means  pure,  they 
might  appear  even  severe,  when  compared  with  the  frightful 
licentiousness  of  his  family  and  his  court ;  and  we  do  not  find 
bim  accused  of  those  horrible  and  disgusting  vices,  which,  in 
the  early  ages,  brought  down  the  fiery  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  but  which  were  tolerated  in  his  capital, 
soiled  the  lives  of  his  principal  nobles,  and  counted  a  royal 
Votary  during  the  ri^ign  of  his  brother.  The  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  monarch's  friendship,  we  are  assured,  was  equal 
to  the  fierceness  and  initplacability  of  his  hatred ;  and  that  he 
bad  the  ^ power  of  gaining  affection  in  return,  is  shown  by  the 
grief  of  some  of  his  attendants  for  the  loss  of  their  master, 
which  hurried  them  to  the  grave  shortly  after  his  death.* 

Catherine  de  Medicis  did  not  trust  to  the  effect  of  her  dead 
son's  exhortations,  to  restrain  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on  from  pursuing  the  designs  of  which  they 
were  suspected.  Both  those  Princes  still  remained  in  cap- 
tivity, while  messengers  were  dispatched,  with  the  utmost 
speed*  to  recall  the  King  o£  Poland  to  France.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  that  any  great  affection  existed  between  the  impris- 
oned Princes ;  for  though  sometimes  xmited  for  a  time,  by 
political  interests,  they  were  more  frequently  at  open  enmity ; 
and  we  £nd,  both  from  the  menpoirs  of  Marguerite  de  Yalois^ 

«  Brantome,  Papyisas  Hatso. 
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and  from  other  authors,  that  in  their  intrigaes  ^th  ladies  of 
the  court,  they  were  often  involved  in  verj  seriouB  misnnder* 
standings,  which,  on  one  occasion,  hy  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Queen-mother,  had  nearly  heen  fostered  into  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.*  Marguerite,  on  the  contrary,  acted  as  a  peace- 
maker between  them ;  and,  perfectly  contented  with  the  lib- 
erty her  husband  allowed  her,  extended  her  forgiveness  to 
his  frailties,  with  the  utmost  placabiHty. 

The  facility  of  Henry's  disposition,  as  well  as  his  suscepti- 
bility  of  that  which  has  been  very  generally  called  the  tender 
passion,  but  which  has  led  men  to  as  many  bkntal  excesses 
as  ill-regulated  ambition,  hatred,  or  revenge,  rendered  the 
court  of  France  the  most  dangerous  school  in  which  his  early 
years  could  be  passed ;  but  yet  there  was  not  wanting  a  de- 
gree of  firmness  that  withheld  him  from  felling  into  any  of 
the  darker  vices  with  which  that  evil  place  abounded ;  and, 
although  he  forgot  the  injuries  he  himself  had  suffered,  the 
persecution  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
the  murder  of  his  friends,  so  far  as  to  renew  his  early  inti* 
macy  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  we  find  no  base  or  unworthy 
friendships  formed  by  a  Prince  already  distinguished  by  his 
clear  insight  in  human  character,  nor  any  corrupt  favorites 
hanging  upon  his  footsteps,  and  pelrerting  the  course  of  his 
actions. 

The  ngot  of  the  young  King's  imprisonment  was  some- 
what abated  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Catherine,  by  the 
dead  monarch's  will,  had  been  appointed  regent  till  the 
return  of  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne ;  and,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  letters  were  received  from  Poland,  con- 
firming the  Queen-mother  in  that  office.  Left  to  govern  with 
undivided  authority,  she  displayed  greater  vigor  and  deter- 
mination than  had  characterized  her  actions  while  she  was 
embarrassed  by  the  task  of  ruling  her  son,  as  well  as  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  state.  A  large  body  of  German  troops 
were  brought  into  the  country  to  give  support  to  the  ro^ 

♦  Perefix.e. 
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authoritj ;  the  op<erationd  of  Matignon  were  pressed  eagerl j 
in  Normandy ;  the  Duke  of  Mont  pansier  was  enabled  to  hold 
La  Noue  in  check ;  and  although  his  son,  called  the  Prince 
Dauphin,  made  no  great  progress  in  Languedoc,  yet  his  pres- 
ence ia  that  quarter  was  sufficient  to  prevent  Marshal  D'Am* 
Tille,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents  in  the  south, 
from  executing  any  project  of  importance.  All  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Louvre  were  kept  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  fresh  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  factions  which  existed  in  the  capital  and  in 
the  country. 

To  rule  had  now  become  a  passion  with  Catherine ;  through 
her  favorite  «on,  whom  she  had  always  gnided  at  her  will, 
she  hoped  to  do  so  still ;  and  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  and  ability  she  prepared  the  way  for  his  return  to  the 
dominions  which  had  now  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance. 
Difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  existed  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  France,  which  Catherine  could  not  remove.  The 
Poles. were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  monarch;  and  Henry 
was*  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  Cracow  by  night,  to 
avoid  the  somewhat  stringent  proofs  of  affection  that  were 
preparing  for  him.  The  German  Princes  on  the  Rhine  had 
shown  too  Httle  reverence  for  his  character,  and  too  much 
indignation  at  some  of  his  actions,  to  be  safely  trusted  as  he 
returned.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  was  not  only  a  well  received 
guest  at  tfaeur  courts,  but  was  raising  men  with  hostile  de- 
monstrations Bgainist  his  native  country ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  Protestant  Sovereigns  of  Germany 
might  look  upon  the  person  of  a  King  of  France,  as  a  good 
security  in  their  hands  for  toleration  towards  the  Huguenots. 
Two  brothers  of  the  imprisoned  Duke  of  Montmorenci, 
named  Thor6  and  Mem,  were  exiles  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  and  ready  to  take  any  step  which  might  insure 
the  safety  of  their  relation.  With  all  these  perils  on  the  path 
before  him,  Henry  determined  upon  taking  a  circuitous  road 
OB  his  return ;  and  passing  by  the  dominions  of  the  Empe- 
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ror,  the  King  reached  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  Augtut 
He  thence  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  be  was  visited  by  Mar- 
shal D'Amville,  who  excused  his  conduct  as  well  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  but  took  care  not  to  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  a  Prince,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perfidious  as  well 
as  cruel. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  learned  that  her  son  was  approach- 
ing his  own  territories,  she  set  out  from  Paris  to  meet  him 
with  a  large  escort,  accompanied  hj  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  whom  she  now  granted  a  farther 
increase  of  liberty.  From  Lyons  she  sent  the  two  Princes 
forward, — ^not  without  tried  attendants  to  watch  and  restrain 
their  proceedings, — ^to  welcome  the  new  monarch  at  Pont 
Beauvoisin.  Henry  III.,  it  would  appear,  had  by  this  time 
repented  of  the  harsh  and  unfruitful  course  be  bad  instiga- 
ted in  others  and  pursued  himself,  towards  his  discontented 
subjects;  and  he  seems  to  have  now  resolved  to  employ 
mildness  as  well  as  force,  though  the  capricious  character  of 
his  mind,  and  the  dominion  which  his  vices  had  obtained  over 
him,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  evil  counsels  of  his  mother,  prevented  him 
from  executing  this  resolution  with  that  perseverance  and 
activity,  which,  joined  to  the  abilities  and  courage  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  would  have  insured  success. 

He  received  his  brother  and  the  King  of  Navarre  with 
tenderness  and  kindness. .  Immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
Lyons,  he  removed  all  the  painful  restraints  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  ;  he  affected  to  treat  them  with  open  and 
marked  distinction ;  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  and 
the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  he  called  them  to  the 
place  of  honor  at  his  side.  To  confirm  the  friendship  which 
they  mutually  professed,  the  three  Princes  took  the  sacra- 
ment together,  on  the  first  of  November ;  and  on  that  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Alen<;on  and  the  King  of  Navarre  solemnly  swore 
to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  their  new  sovereign.  About 
the  same  period  Henry  III.  wrote  to  Montmorenci  in  Paris, 
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commanding  him  to  require  of  his  brothers,  DamviUe,  Thore, 
and  Mem,  to  lay  down  their  arms  «nd  return  to  obedience ; 
and  he  also  dispatched  letters  to  RocheHe — ^which  at  the  in- 
stigation of  La  Nbue,  had  again  displayed  the  banner  of 
resistance— offering  security  and  the  maintenance  of  all  its 
privileges,  on  its  inmiediate  submission.  'Montmorenci  replied 
with  humility  and  professions  of  loyalty ;  but  the  answer  of 
RocheHe  was  bold  and  threatening. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Henry  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  his  crown  by  a  great  military  effort ;  but 
the  royal  treasury  did  not  afford  the  means  ;  and  so  terrible 
was  the  want  of  money  in  the-court,  that  during  a  journey  to 
Avignon,  made  by  the  King  and  his  family  in  the  middle  of 
l^ovember,  the  pages  were  obliged  to  sell  their,  cloaks,  to 
obtain  a  bare  subsistence. 

The  war  against  the  scattered  bodies  of  Protestants  was 
on  this  account  carried  on  but  feebly ;  and,  though  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  shortly  after  the  King's  return  to  France, 
took  the  town  of  Fontenoy  le  Comte  by  surprise,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  treating  for  a  capitulation,  committed  the 
most  horrible  butchery,  and  then  proceeded  to  besiege  Lu- 
signan,  liis  son,  who  still  commanded  in  Dauphin^,  saw  him- 
self frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
small  town  of  Livron,  which  he  attacked,  after  having  cap- 
tured Pousin  and  Allez.*  During  the  stay  of  the  King  at 
Avignon,  Marshal  Bellegarde  was  ordered  to  renew  the  siege 
of  Livron  ;  and  as  Henry  returned  towards  Lyons,  he  visited 
the  camp,  in  order  to  encourage  the  soldiery  by  his  presence. 
But  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  saluted  the 
court  with  execrations  and  reproaches,  from  their  battle- 
ments ;  and,  after  having  witnessed  an  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  which  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
the  monarch  retired  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

An  event,  however,  more  important  to  France  than  even  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  army,  occurred  while  the  King  was  at 

*  Aubign^.    L'Etoile.    A  town  on  the  Drome. 
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ATig^on.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine)  after  having  walked 
barefoot  with  Henry  and  the  rest  of  the  court,  in  a  procea- 
sion  of  flagellants,  (for  the  easy  combination  of  the  grossest 
superstition  with  the  most  detestable  crimes  and  most  de- 
grading vices,  was  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of .  the 
reign  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  house  of  Yalois,)  was  seized 
with  fever,  of  which  he  died  shortly  after,  in  a  state  of  delir- 
ium, uttering  the  most  fearful  blasphemies  and  obscenitieSp 
jested  upon  by  his  relations  during  his  iUness,  and  censured 
after  his  decease  by  those  whom  he  had  alternately  ruled 
and  served.*  His  death  caused  little  regret  in  France ;  but 
though  it  was  attributed  to  poison,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  report  was  without  any  precise  foundation  ; 
for  in  an  age,  when  such  means  were  too  frequently  employed 
to  remove  those  who  were  odious  or  dangerous,  a  general 
suspicion  existed,  that  every  great  man  who  left  the  world 
suddenly,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  his  enemies. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  lavron,  Henry  pur- 
sued his  way  towards  Rheims,  where  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  was  performed  without'  many  of  the  usual  honors ; 
and  the  next  day  he  espoused  the  unhappy  lady  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  wife,  Louisa  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Yaudemont  She  is  only  known  in  history  by 
those  calm  and  tranquil  virtues  which  would  probably  have 
rendered  her  the  happy  wife  of  a  private  man,  and  which 
doubtless  soothed  the  sorrows  of  her  union  with  a  monarch 
equally  unfortunate,  criminal,  and  depraved. 

On  the.  road  to  Rheims,  however,  Henry  encountered  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with. 
The  animosity  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  far  from 

*  His  nephew,  hearing  him  utter  some  foal  expressions  in  the  wan- 
dering of  delirium,  declared,  with  a  laugh,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
his  uncle  should  not  recover,  as  he  had  all  his  natural  ways  and  lan- 
guage; and  Catherine  de  Medicis  observed,  when  ihfonned  of  his  death, 
that  the  wickedest  man  in  France  had  died  that  day. — L'fitoiJe,  vol.  i.  p. 
112,  IH. 
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beiog  mitigated,  had  only  been  augmented  by  the  kindness 
and  isenfidence  which  the  King;  had  show^i  him  since  his  re- 
turn. In  private  he  always  called  him  the  robber  of  his 
crown ;  and  with  the  Duke's  knowledg'e  and  consent,  a  plan 
iras  laid  for  attacking  the  carriage  of  the  monarch  on  the 
road  from  St  Marooul  to  Rheims,  and  puttbg  him  to  death. 
At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  were  La  Nocle,  La  Fin, 
Beaujeu,  and  La  Yergne,  most  of  whom  had  taken  part  in 
previous  plots  of  a  similar  kind.  On  the  point  of  execution, 
as  usual,  the  Duke  of  Alengon  hesitated,  .which  gave  time 
for  Fervaques,  who  had  taken  some  share  in  the  design,  to 
repent,  and  hasten  with  the  news  to  Heury  III.,  whom  he 
found  at  Chaumont.  Doubts  were  entertained  of  the  truth 
of  bis  intelligence ;  and  Monisieur  de  Barat  was  sent  with 
him  to  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  which  took  place  by 
night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Langres.  Being  introduced  to 
them  as  a  person  in  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
be  heard  their  whole  plan  detailed,  and  carried  back  full 
information  to  the  King,  who,  after  hesitating  whether  he 
should  not  put  his  brother  to  death,  at  length  called  him  to 
his  presence,  and  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude. 

The  Duke  at  once  cast  himself  at  his  sovereign's  feet,  con- 
fessed that  such  a  scheme  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
but  with  tears  and  oaths  declared  that  he  had  given  no  con- 
sent, and  was  only  criminal  in  having  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  the  conspirators.*'  Henry  generously  pardoned  him,  and 
even  at  his  intercession  suspended  all  proceedings  against  his 
guilty  confederates ;  but  no  mercy  touched ,  the  heart  of 
Alen^on ;  and  the  same  designs  against  his  brother's  life  were 
still  meditated  without  remorse. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  doubts  of  the 

*  The  whole  of  this  statement  is  derived  from  the  account  of  Pierre 
Mtithieu,  whose  sincerity  is  undoubted,  and  who  declares  that  he  re- 
ceived his  information  from  Henry  IV.,  from  Monsieur  de  Barat,  and 
de  Soavray,  who  took  a  pait  in  diflcoveiing  the  conspiracy. 
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King,  once  raised,  always  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  actions  of 
the  Duke,  and  that  he  entertained  suspicions  that  were  not 
fully  justified.     But  the  hatred  that  existed  between  them 
daily  increa8e4,  and  the  mind  of  Henry  was  fully  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Duke  intended  to  reach  his  crown  by 
the  short  road  of  poison.     An  illness  with  which  he  'was 
seized,  in  the  end  of  May,  1675,  and  which  at  first  assumed 
the  character  of  that  which  had  carried  off  Francis  XL,  was 
attributed  by  him  to  the  machinations  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  accused  of  having  bribed  one  of  his  valets  to  wound  him 
in  the  neck  with  a  poisoned  pin,  while  fastening  his  ruff; 
and  nothing  could  remove  the  impression.     For  some  days» 
the  pain  in  the  ear  from  which  he  suffered,  gave  him  no  rest ; 
and,  while  the  heir  presumptive  looked  upon  the  throne  as 
already  his,  and  assumed  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  pride, 
which  only  served  to  render  him  at  once  odious  and  con- 
temptible, the  other  members  of  the  court  assembled  in  the 
ante-chamber,  looked  with  painful  anxiety  for  an  event  that 
would  have  cast  the  country  into  disasters  more  terrible  than 
those  with  which  France  was  already  overwhelmed.  Amongst 
the  rest,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  be- 
tween whom  an  intimate  friendship  now  existed,  watched  the 
course  of  the  King's  malady,  and  revolved  in  their  own  minds 
the  result.     On  one  occasion,  Henry  of  Navarre  is  said  to 
have  observed  to  Guise,  "  Our  man  is  very  ill ;"  to  which  the 
other  replied,  "  It  will  be  nothing."     Shortly  after,  Henry 
perceiving  that  the  disease  had  become  more  severe,  repeated 
the  same  words  to  his  companion,  when  the  answer  was, 
"We  must  think  about  it;''  and  that  Prince  having  again 
made  a  similar  remark,  with  an  inquiring  look,  the  Duke  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  saying,  '*  I  under- 
stand you.  Sir.     This  is  at  your  service." 

The  apprehensions  of  the  monarch's  friends  at  length 
reached  the  highest  point,  and  the  suspicions  of  all,  with 
those  of  the  King  himself,  turned  towards  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
9on,  whose  open  exultation  in  a  degree  justified  their  doubts. 
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At  length,  believing  his  fate  sealed,  Henry  III.  called  the 
King  of  Navarre  to  his  bedside,  and  pouring  forth  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  Dukc^  of  Alen^on,  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade bis  brother-in-law  to  put  him  to  death,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne  as  soon  as  it  was  vacant.  He  pointed 
out  to  him  the  ease  with  which  the  deed  could  be  accom- 
plished ;  he  showed  him  that  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  loved 
him  and  hated  the  Duke,  would  ofifer  no  opposition ;  and 
he  even  sent  for  the  Prev6t  des  Marchands,  and  ordered 
him  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Navarrese  Prince  in  all 
things.  But  that  monarch,  to  use  the  words  of  Millot,  was 
incapable  of  such  a  crime,  and  refused  to  have  a  share  in  it, 
though,  as  he  afterwards  remarked  to  the  historian  from 
whom  we  derive  the  anecdote,  if  ambition  had  been  as  strong 
in  his  breast  as  hatred  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  few  words  were  wanting  to  excite  Henry  III.  to 
cause  his  design  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  While  this 
scene  was  taking  place,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  himself  passed 
through  the  room,  towards  the  cabinet  of  the  Queen-mother ; 
and,  though  most  of  the  great  personages  of  the  realm  were 
there  assembled,  he  saluted  no  one. 

The  King,  however,  recovered,  much  to  his  brother's  dis- 
appointment ;  and  Henry  acknowledged,  that  the  first  thing 
that  did  him  good,  was  the  false  intelligence  brought  to  the 
court,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  that  Marshal  Damville  was 
dead  or  dying.  The  menacing  position  of  that  nobleman  had 
alone  hitherto  saved  the  lives  of  his  brother  Montmorenci  and 
Marshal  Coss^ ;  and  as  soon  as  this  rumor  reached  the  Queen- 
mother,  orders  were  given  for  depriving  the  former  of  all  his 
attendants,  and  confimng  him  closely  to  his  chamber.  The 
determination  was  then  formed  of  murdering  him  secretly  in 
prison.*^  Miron  the  King's  physician  was  employed  to  visit 
him,  and  to  spread  a  report,  that  from  the  effects  of  close 
confinement  and  anxiety  upon  his  peculiar  constitution,  he 
was  likely  to  die  suddenly ;  and  Souvray  is  said  to  have 

*  De  Thoa.    Pierre  Mathieu. 
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been  actually  commanded  by  Henry  to  take  fo>ar  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  guard,  and  strangle  Montmorenci  and  Coss6  with 
fine  napkins.  Souvray  remonstrated,  and  declined  the  task ; 
and  Montmorenci  himself  clearly  perceiving  the  designs  en- 
tertained against  him,  sent  a  message  to  the  Queen-mother, 
telling  her  that  he  understood  herpiirpo^,  in  regard  to  which 
no  such  ceremonies  were  necessary.  ''  She  has  only  to  send 
me,"  he  added,  "  the  Chancellor's  apothecary,  and  I  will 
take  whatever  he  gives  me."*  But  before  the  meditated 
deed  was  committed,  the  falsehood  of  the  report  of  Dam- 
ville's  death  was  ascertained,  and  the  pdicy  of  the  court  was 
altered. 

The  state  of  France  at  this  period  presents  a  curious  bat 
frightful  picture.  Civil  war  was  n^ng  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces ;  no  such  thing  as  law  or  justice  existed ;  the  passions 
of  the  monarch,  his  mother,  or  his  minions,  decided  the  life 
or  death  of  all  persons  brought  to  trial  even  for  ordinary 
crimes  ;f  private  assassination  was  so  common  that  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  having  to 
record  some  new  tragedy  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
poison  was  employed  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  prisoners 
iv^ere  strangled  in  their  dungeons  for  the  purpose  of  bestow- 
ing their  estates  upon  the  favorites  of  the  court ;{  the  King 
and  his  brother  meditated  the  destruction  of  each  other  with 
very  little  secrecy ;  Catherine  dc  Medicis  entertained  designs 
against  the  life  of  her  &on-in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre  ;§  the 
monarch  and  his  mother  took  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals ;  female  chastity  was  almost  unknown ; 

•  L'EtoUe. 

f  An  extraordinayy  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Wiltiam  dtt  Prat,  Baron  de  Viteaux,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murderers 
of  the  time,  who,  after  full  conviction,  was  senteneed  by  the  Pariiament 
to  a  fine. 

f  Such  was  the  case  with  Lomenie,  secretary  to  Charles  IX.,  who 
was  strangled  by  order  of  Catherine  to  obtain  his  estate  of  Versigny  for 
De  ReCz. 

9  This  fact  is  admitted  by  Marguerite  herself  in  her  Memoires. 
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every  sort  of  iminorality  was  tolerated  and  practised  ;  and, 
with  all  these  horrors,  was  mingled  the  external  signs  of 
devotion  and  piety,  processions,  vows,  fasts,  prayers,  and 
sacraments.  The  King  himself  set  the  example,  by  running 
barefoot  through  the  streets  reciting  his  orisons,  and  by 
murmuring  paternosters  at  his  table,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  most  frightful  debaucheries ;  while,  to  render  the 
scene  more  disgusting,  jests,  merriment,  and  repartee,  not 
only  enlivened  the  dullest  sensuality,  but  interrupted  the 
proceedings  of  the  council-table,  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the 
court  of  justice,  and  hovered  round  the  scaffold  and  the 
block.  The  human  heart  when  it  revolts  entirely  to  the  side 
of  vice,  has  no  other  arms  against  virtue  than  a  laugh.   . 

The  daring  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
could  not  long  endure  an  enforced  residence  in  a  court  where 
he  was  viewed  with  just  suspicion,  treated  with  some  con- 
tempt and  some  injustice,  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
and  conscious  of  being  detested  by  many.     His  partisans 
were  numerous,  however;   a   large  body   of  malcontents 
regarded  him  as  their  destined  leader ;   and  thousands  of 
armed  insurgents  called  upon  him  to  put  himself  at  their 
bead.    After  some  hesitation,  some  delay,  and  many  impedi- 
ments, he  determined  upon  making  his  escape  from  the 
court ;  and,  when  once  attempted,  the  design  was  executed 
without  much  difficulty.     Taking  counsel  with  his  sister 
Marguerite,  he  submitted  to  be  reconciled  to  the  King  of 
Kavarre,  of  whom  he  entertained  the  same  consuming  jeal- 
ousy that  affected  him  towards  his  brother;   and,  having 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  his  friends  without,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  scheme.     Wrapping  himself  in  a  large 
mantle,  he  issued  forth  alone  from  the  Louvre,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  September,  passed 
through  the  porte    St.  Honor6,  where  a   carriage  was  in 
waiting,  and  gained  the  open  country.    A  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  town  he  mounted  a  horse  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  and  two  leagues  farther  on  the  roiui  foxuld  an  escort 

16* 
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of  three  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  made  his  way  direct 
to  Dreux. 

It  was  not  tin  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  the 
Duke's  escape  was  discorered  at  the  court,  and  Heniy  was 
terribly  agitated  by  the  prospect  of  all  the  evils  which  such 
an  event  might  bring  about.*  For  a  short  time,  his  apes, 
his  parrots,  his  little  dogs,  even  his  mimons  were  foi^tten ; 
and  with  the  utmost  eagerness  he  applied  himself  to  cut  off 
his  brother  from  a  junction  with  the  Huguenot  forces  in 
Poitou  and  Saintonge,  and  compel  him  to  return.  Letter 
after  letter  was  dispatched  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
informing  them,  of  the  flight  of  the  Prince,  and  calling  upon 
them  not  only  to  prevent  his  passage  through  the  districts 
in  which  they  commanded,  but,  taking  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  throne,  to  join  the  King  in  Paris  with  all  the  friends 
they  could  collect  by  the  eighth  of  October  following. 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  and  a  manifesto  to  the  country,  setting  forth  his 
causes  of  complaint ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  terms  he 
uses,  that  the  design  which  the  King  had  entertained  of 
putting  him  to  death  had  reached  his  ears.  He  wrote  also 
to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  begging  him  to  hasten  forward  with 
his  German  levies,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents 
throughout  the  realm,  giving  them  notice  of  his  escape  and 
declaring  himself  ready  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  for  the 
public  good ;  from  which  expression,  the  hostilities  that  fol- 
lowed  obtained  the  name  of  "  the  war  of  the  public  good." 

From  Dreux  the  Prince  proceeded  to  Poitou,  where  be 
was  joined  by  La  None  and  a  number  of  other  noblemen, 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  himself,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
King's  officers,  having  openly  refused  to  act  against  him. 
Vast  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  exiles  in  the  different 
German  courts  to  bring  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  into  the 
field.  The  Elector  Palatine  furnished  an  army  of  reiters  and 
lanzknechts  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  under  his  son  John 

*  Vitm.  de  la  Heine  MaigueriCe.    Mem.  de  Neven. 
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Casimir,  exacting,  it  is  tme,  somewhat  hard  conditioiis ;  and 
Thor6,  the  brother  of  Montmorenci,  entered  France  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  men.*  The  Queen-mother,  in  order 
to  deter  him  from  proceeding  k>  the  support  of  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on,  gave  him  notice,  that  if  he  advanced  she  would 
send  him  the  heads  of  his  brother  and  Marshal  Coss6 ;  but 
Thome  made  a  bold  reply  and  continued  his  march.  To 
oppose  him  in  arms,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  ordered  to  take 
the  command  of  the  royal  army  in  Champagne ;  and  be- 
tween Damery  and  Dormans,  Thor6  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  greatly  superior  force.f  Thore,  however,  de- 
termined to  fight  rather  than  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  forced 
retreat  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  a  combat 
took  place  in  which  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  de- 
feated. Kevertheless,  though  some  eight  hundred  of  his 
men  were  slain,  or  surrendered,  he  contrived  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred,  and 
effected  his  object  of  joining  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  at  Yatan» 
between  the  Cher  and  the  Indre.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  face  during  the  combat,  and  was 
marked  during  the  rest  of  his  life  by  a  deep  scar,  from  which 
he  derived  the  appellation  of  the  Balafr6— «  name  of  which 
he  was  always  proud. 

The  position  of  the  court  was  now  most  critical.  The 
brother  of  the  King  was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party 
in  the  centre  of  France ;  he  was  supported  not  only  by  the 
Protestants,  but  also  by  a  large  body  of  Catholics,  not  only 
by  the  politics,  or  malcontents,  under  the  house  of  Montmo- 
renci,  but  by  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  who  had 
ever  shown  himself  one  of  the  firmest  adherents  of  the  crown, 
and  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
Prince  de  Conde,  with  a  powerful  German  force,  menaced 
the  eastern  frontier ;  DamviUe  was  in  arms  in  the  south ; 
and  Rochelle  appeared  in  open  resistance  to  the  royal  author- 
ity.   Yery  shortly  after  the  escape  of  the  Duke,  Catherine 
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bad  <mee  hhnpc  tried  the  means  of  negodation,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October  had  obtained  a  conference  with  her  son 
at  Chambord,  but  AIen<^on  refused  to  treat  till  Montmorenci 
and  Coas6  were  at  liberty,  and  those  noblemen  were  conse- 
quently set  free  immediately.*  A  suspicion,  however,  that 
his  mother  meant  to  entrap  and  arrest  him,  caused  Alen^oa 
to  retire  precipitately;  but  Catherine  pursued  her  point; 
and  after  vain  attempts  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  peace,  she 
contented  herself  with  a  truce  of  seven  months,  which  was 
signed  by  the  King  in  the  end  of  November. 

The  strait  to  which  the  court  was  reduced  is  evident  from 
every  line  of  the  treaty,  which  was  as  favorable  to  the  insur- 
gents as  it  could  have  been,  had  they  gained  a  great  victory. 
By  the  various  clauses  the  King  promised  six  important 
to^s  as  security  to  his  adversaries,  the  payment  of  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  to  the  German  auxiliaries,  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  own  foreign  troops,  except  the  Swiss  guard 
and  five  hundred  Corsicans,  and  also  made  several  conces- 
sions to  the  Huguenots  on  points  of  religious  toleration.  In 
return,  he  only  demanded  that  the  army  of  the  Duke,  as 
well  as  his  own,  should  be  disbanded,  with  the  exception  of 
two  thousand  foot,  and  a  small  body  of  horse,  which  he  him- 
self consented  to  pay,  and  that  the  troops  raised  by  Cond6 
should  retire  behind  the  Khine,  and  not  recross  that  river 
during  the  truce.  It  was  also  agreed  that  negotiators  should 
be  appointed  to  carry  on  conferences,  with  the  object  of 
arriving  at  a  stable  and  permanent  peace.f  Henry  III. 
was  delighted  with  the  result  of  his  mother's  negotiations* 
which  promised  him  a  period  of  that  repose  and  indulgence 
of  which  he  was  so  fond;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
money  to  dischai^e  the  pay  of  the  German  troops,  and  the 
refusal  of  several  of  the  towns,  mentioned  in  the  convention, 

*  Anqnetil  gives  a  version  of  all  these  aflfaira  completely  lerrooeous. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  to  treat,  not  of  the 
threats  of  Thor6,  that  the  Marshals  were  liberated. 
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to  open  their  gates  to  the  Duke  of  Alen^^on,  prodnced  rasultB 
which  justified  the  malcontents  in  carrying  on  the  war ;  and 
Conde,  at  the  head  of  his  reiters,  raised  contributions  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  towards 
Auzen-e  and  Montai^is.* 

The  court  of  France  was  not  destined  to  remain  at  ease ; 
and  the  King  had  yet  to  learn  that  tranquillity  is  the  result 
of  vigor,  not  of  weakness — repose  the  reward  of  activity,  not 
of  indolence.  In  October,  shortly  before  the  signature  of  the 
treaty »  Du  Guast,  one  of  the  most  insolent  of  the  minions  of 
Henry  III.  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house,  with  two  of 
his  servants,  by  a  party  of  masked  murderers,  at  the  insti* 
gation  of  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
January  following,  another  of  the  distingubhed  personages 
who  had  .been  so  long  kept  in  a  sort  of  splendid  capdvity  at 
the  court,  effected  his  escape  and  hurried  to  join  the  insur- 
gents. 

The  affection  with  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  at  one 
time  regarded  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  had  naturally 
been  changed  to  hatred,  by  the  evils  which  she  had  inflicted 
upon  him ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  not  only  he  himself,  but  his 
wife  and  the  greater  part  of  the  court,  were  fully  convinced 
that  she  entertained  a  design  upon  his  life.f  Her  son-in-law 
had  insinuated  that  she  entertained  such  a  purpose,  when 
examined  before  the  council.  Marguerite  admits  the  fact ; 
and  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards,  expressed  to  those  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  his  firm  belief  that  she  had 
long  determined  to  effect  her  object  by  any  means.  He  was 
detained  at  the  court  under  such  strict  watch,  however,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  him  even  to  find  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  those  on  whom  he  could  most  rely.  The  guai'ds,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  as  a  mark  of  honor,  were,  in  fact, 
jailers  under  another  name ;  the  whole  of  them  were  zealous 
Papists,  atid  most  of  them  had  dipped  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  hiis  friends  upon  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.  At 
*  AabigaS.  t  Memoires  de  Maigaexite.    L'Etoile. 
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the  same  time  the  Queen-mother  strove  to  enthral  Jbis  mind 
as  Bhe  had  imprisoned  his  hody ;  and  weU  knowing  his  char- 
acteristic weakness,  entangled  him  in  intrigues  with  the 
licentious  girls  who  surrounded  her,  while  she  held  out  to 
his  ambition  the  prospect  of  the  post  of  Lieutenant-GeneraL 

Still  Henry  of  Navarre  sighed  for  liberty,  though  he  did 
not  venture  to  open  his  purposes  to  any  of  those  around  him, 
till  at  length  Aubign^,  one  of  the  few  who  remained  attached 
to  his  person,  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  boldly  of  his 
escape,  and  Fervaques,  now  one  of  the  officexs  of  the  King 
of  France,  disgusted  with  the  want  of  gratitude  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  by  the  reigning  monarch,  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  the  Kavarrese  Prince.  His  good  fiuth  and 
honor  were  by  no  means  above -suspicion,  but  Henry  <^ 
Bourbon  willingly  listened  to  his  overtures^  and  between 
him,  Aubigne,  and  four  others,  the  whole  plan  of  that  mon- 
arch's deliverance  was  arranged. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  friends  shoidd  take  meas- 
ures for.  seizing  upon  several  towns  in  Normandy  and  Maine, 
in  order  to  secure  his  retreat  towards  Guienne ;  that  the 
King  himself  should  pretend  to  go  upon  a  hunting  party,  in 
the  direction  of  Senlis,  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of  at- 
tendants in  whose  fidelity  he  could  most  surely  trust,  and 
by  one  only  of  the  persons  who  were  in  the  secret.  The  rest 
were  to  follow  him  to  Senlis,  with  fresh  horses  and  men,  in 
sufficient  number  to  overpower  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  been  placed  about  his  person  by  the  King  of 
France. 

Several  days  were  required  to  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Henry  conducted  him- 
self with  great  dexterity  and  self-command,  meeting  every 
difficulty  and  danger  with  that  promptitude  and  decision 
which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  a  wider  field.  He  affected, 
in  the  first  place,  to  feel  sure  of  obtaining  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  entertained  him  for  a  whole  hour,  one 
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morning  in  his  bed-chamber,  with  the  plans  and  piirposeB 
which  he  pretended  to  have  formed  for  his  behavior,  when 
invested  with  that  dignity.  The  Duke,  who  was  well  aware 
that  Henry  III.  only  sought  to  amuse  his  brother-in-law  with 
the  hopes  of  a  high  command,  carried  the  whole  conversation 
to  the.  French  monarch,  which  produced  much  laughter  at 
the  expense  of  the  Navarrese  Prince ;  and  the  whole  court 
remained  convinced  that  he  was  fully  occupied  with  idle  ex- 
pectations.* 

Two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure,  however, 
a  rumor  got  abroad  that  he  had  fled,  and  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  confusion  was  the  result;  but  no  sooner  was 
Henry  of  Navarre  himself  informed  of  the  report,  than  he 
hastened  laughing  to  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  brought  them  the  person  who  had 
caused  them  so  much  alarm.f  The  very  day  too  on  which 
he  set  out,  he  visited  the  fair  of  St.  Germain  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  even  attempted  to  persuade  his  friend  to  go 
with  him  to  hunt.  He  then  took  his  departure,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  Eang's  officers,  named  St.  Martin  and  Spalonge^ 
and  arrived  at  Senlis,  where  he  slept,  on  the  drd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1676. 

The  same  night,  however,  Fervaques  was  observed  by 
Aubigne  speaking  long  and  eagerly  to  Henry  III.,  and  the 
Huguenot,  having  waited  for  his  treacherous  confederate  by 
xnoonUght,  till  he  quitted  the  palace,  suddenly  seized  him  by 
the  arm,  and  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  the  secret. 
Fervaques  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  told  him  in  haste  to 
save  his  master. 

Aubign6  ran  at  once  to  the  stables,  where  the  horses  had 
been  kept  ready,  and  sent  them  off  to  Luzarches,  giving,  at 
the  same  time,  a  hint  to  Roquelaure,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
to  hasten  post  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  at  Senlis,  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  affording  him  farther  information. 
The  grooms  and  horses  only  passed  the  gates  a  few  minutes 

*  Aubign6.  t  L'Etoile. 
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before  an  order  came  to  guard  them  strictly ;  Imt  Roque- 
laure  reached  Senlis  in  safety ;  and  he  and  Aubign6,  who 
followed  immediately,  with  the  few  attendants  whom  they 
had  been  able  to  bring  with  them,  were  soon  joaned  by 
Henry  of  Bourbon.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  to  them  in 
private,  he  inquired  what  news  they  brought.  Their  reply 
instantly  decided  his  conduct ;  and  the  only  question  was, 
what  should  be  done  with  the  two  officers  of  the  King  of 
France.  Some  proposed  to  put  them  to  death,  but  Henry, 
with  his  usual  humanity,  would  not  permit  such  an  act,  and 
made  an  excuse  to  s^id  them  back  separately  to  Paris, 
charging  them  with  messages  to  the  King,  which  they  un- 
dertook to  carry  without  hesitation,  probably  perceiving  that 
resistance  would  be  vain. 

The  King  of  Navarre  and  his  companions  then  mounted 
fresh  horses,  passed  the  Seine  at  Poissy,  and  reached  Cha- 
teauneuf;  whence,  after  obtaining  some  money  from  the 
farmers  on  his  estates  in  that  neighborhood,  he  hurried  on 
with  all  speed  to  Alen<;on ;  having  ridden,  during  part  of 
this  journey,  twenty  leagues  without  drawing  a  rein.*  So 
great  was  his  apprehension  of  being  stopped,  that,  we  are 
told,  he  did  not  utter  a  word  till  he  found  himsdf  in  secu- 
rity ,f  when,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  thanked  God  for  his 
deliverance. 

At  Alenpon,  where  he  remained  several  days,  a  multitude 
of  partisans  flocked  round  the  young  King  of  Navarre ;  and 

*  This  inuBt  have  been  on  the  5th  of  Febniarj,  when  be  left  St.  Prix, 
not  far  from  Senlis,  in  the  morning,  and. reached  Ghateauneiif  en 
Thimeraifi  the  same  night,  having  accomplished  a  journey  of  thirty-four 
leagues  in  one  day.     Sec  Lettres  Missives. 

t  L'  Etoile  says,  be  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him, 
that  he  did  not  speak  till  he  had  passed  the  Loire,  which  is  evidently  an 
exaggeration,  as  he  remained  some  time  at  Alen^on,  sommoned  kis  ftr* 
mere  at  La  Fere  to  pay  the  money  that  they  owed,  and  performed  vui* 
oils  other  acts,  implying  the  use  of  language,  long  before  he  crossed  the 
Loire,  which  he  did  not  do  for  three  weeks  after  he  had  quitted  the 
court  of  Franod. 
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h^ie  also  he  was  rejoined  by  Ferraques,  who,  when  re- 
proached with  the  perfidy  he  had  comaiitted,  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  given  intimation  of  the  plot  to  the  French  mon- 
arch; but  declared  that  he  had  done  so  for  his  own  security, 
OD  finding  that  Madame  de  Camavalet  had  revealed  the  se- 
cret in  the  first  place.     Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
Henry  had  the  weakness  to  communicate  the  scheme  on 
which  his  safety  depended  to  a  beautiful  woman,  if  we  may 
judge  of  his  conduct  when  he  was  a  mere  youth,  from  his 
actions  when  he  had  reached  a  period  of  life  which  should 
have  brought  caution  with  experience ;  Henry,  at  all  events, 
was  satisfied  with  the  excuse,  although  Aubigne  declares  that 
Fervaques  only  quitted  the  court  oi  France  because  he  found 
that  the  King  was  as  much  disgusted  with  his  treachery  as  he 
was  displeased  with  the  tardy  intelligence  he  afforded.*'    One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Henry,  after  his  arrival  at  Alenpon,  was 
to  stand  godfather,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  to  the  child  of 
his  physician  Caillard,  when  it  was  remarked  that  the  Psalm 
in  order  for  the  day  commenced  with  the  words,  "The  King 
shall  rejoice  in  his  deliverance,  0  Lord."    He  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  make  any  open  renunciation  of  the  Rcmian 
Catholic  faith,  urged,  it  is  supposed,  to  refrain  from  so  doing 
by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.     That  Prince  was  by  no  means 
well  satisfied  with  the  escape  of  his  fellow  prisoner,  fearing 
that  the  authority  which  he  had  obtained  amongst  the  Prot- 
estants would  be  lost  by  the  presence  of  one  so  much  better 
qualified  for  the  office  of  their  leader.     Thus  the  two  Princes 
remained  separate,  though  holding  frequent  communication 
in  regard  to  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  still  pro- 
ceeding, and  ready  at  any  moment  to  unite  their  forces, 
which  now  amounted  in  the  whole  to  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men.f 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  upon  the  doeest  inspection  of 
faots,  Aabign6  will  be  found  very  accurate  as  to  the  general  march  of 
events,  yet  when  ho  censures  others,  he  is  not  so  much  to  be  depended 
upon,  for  he  wrote  under  disappointment,  and  was  alwa^b  famed  for 
malice.  -f  Sully. 
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While  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  fixed  his  principal  reddence 
at  Motdins,  whence  he  could  keep  up  his  correspondenoe 
with  DamviUe,  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  with  his  reiters  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Auzerre,  Henry  of  Navarre  levied  an  anny 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  every  day  saw  fresh  parties 
of  Protestants  join  his  standard.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Thouars,*  he  dispatched  Sully,  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight,  with  Fervaques,  to  demand  his  sister  Catherine 
at  the  hands  of  the  King.  No  opposition  was  made  to  her 
removal  from  Paris,  and  no  sooner  had  she  quitted  the  capi- 
tal, to  rejoin  her  brother,  than  she  resumed  the  exercise  d 
the  Protestant  religion.  Beauvais  la  Nocles  was  also  sent 
to  Paris  by  the  confederate  Princes,  to  propose  their  de- 
mands to  Henry  III.,  who,  without  money,  without  armies, 
and  without  energy,  was  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  his  re- 
volted subjects. 

Their  pretensions  were  as  great  as  their  power.  The 
Duke  of  Alen9on  demanded  a  vast  augmentation  of  his  ap- 
panage. The  Prince  de  Oond6,  the  government  of  Picardy, 
and  the  town  of  Boulogne,  with  payment  for  his  German 
troops,  and  a  new  company  of  men-at-arms  for  his  brother, 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  The  King  of  Navarre  required  payment 
of  his  wife's  dowry,  and  right  of  remaning  in  his  territories 
of  Beam,  with  his  wife,  the  real  and  not  the  nominal  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  a  renewal  of  the  league  between  the  crown 
of  France  and  his  ancestors,  for  the  recovery  of  that  part  of 
Navarre  which  had  been  dissevered  by  the  kings  of  Spain, 
and  sovereign  power  in  all  his  territories.  Such  demands 
menaced  the  very  throne  of  Henry  III. ;  and  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  he  was  without  power  to  resist,  had  the  confederates 
remained  constant  to  their  objects  and  united  in  their  coun- 
sels.    But  Catherine  came  to  the  aid  of  her  son,  and  having 

*  Thii  name  is  written  Tours  in  most  historians;  but  I  do  not  find 
that  Heniy  made  any  stay  in  that  town,  whereas  his  letters  and  houae- 
hold  accounts  prove  that  he  remained  at  Thouars,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, during  a  great  part  of  April  and  May,  1576; 
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learned  and  practised  the  art  of  ruling  by  dividing,  she  de- 
tennined»  at  any  price,  to  detach  the  Duke  of  AleQ<^n  from 
the  malcontents.  She  was  by  this  time  well  aware  that  the 
escape  of  Henry  of  Navarre  had  introduced  the  elements  of 
discord  into  the  camp  of  the  insurgents.  "All  his  followers 
and  all  the  Princes  of  his  house/'  says  Pierre  Mathieu,  in 
bis  simple  manner,  '*  had  rallied  round  him.  The  Duke  of 
Alen^on  was  annoyed,  and  seeing  himself  alone  with  his 
Catholics,  had  recourse  to  the  favor  of  the  King."  The 
Queen-mother  took  upon  herself  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tion, and  at  length,  in  May,  1576,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  consisting  of  sixty-three  articles,*  by  which  vast 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  specious 
promises  given  to  all  the  rest  of  the  confederates.  But  the 
only  parties  who  really  gained,  were  the  Duke  and  the  court; 
and,  as  to  the  others,  to  use  the  expression  of  Duohat,  "she 
reserved  to  herself  the  pleasure  of  breaking  her  word." 

A  few  of  the  stipulations  agreed  to  by  this  document  must 
be  mentioned  here,  as  upon  the  breach  of  almost  all  the 
promises  made,  turned  the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  the  es- 
tablishment, as  a  recognized  body,  of  that  famous  League, 
the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  from  the  time  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  the  royal  edict  then 
which  confirmed  the  treaty,  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  was  guaranteed  in  every  part  of  France, 
except  in  the  capital  and  a  circle  of  two  leagues  around  it ; 
every  Protestant  who  had  abjured  his  faith  was  freed  from 
all  oaths  or  engagements  to  remain  attached  to  the  doctrine 
of  Rome ;  the  establishment  of  a  court,  composed  of  Protes- 
tants and  Papists,  in  equal  numbers,  to  judge  of  causes  in 
which  parties  of  the  two  religions  were  engaged,  was  prom- 
ised ;  which  court  was  to  sit  ordinarily  with  the  Parliament 
in  Paris,  but  was  to  be  sent  to  hold  its  sessions  for  three 
months  each  year,  in  Poitou  and  Angoumois  ;  similar  cham- 
bers were  to  be  erected  in  the  other  Parliaments  of  the 

*  Memobea  de  Neven,  where  the  edict  u  ^ven  at  length. 
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realm ;  all  sentences  against  Protestants  and  Cathoties,  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  civil  wars,  from  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IL  were  rerersed*  and  the  children  iA 
the  condemned  were  restored  to  their  rank  and  inheritance, 
the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  Montgomery,  and  other  leaden  be- 
ing specified  by  name ;  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  ;  all 
prisoners^  detained  for  offences  against  the  ^tate»  were  de- 
clared free ;  perfect  equality,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  es- 
tablished between  Calvinists  and  Papists  ;  a  convocation  of 
the  States  General  to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Blois  within  six 
months,  was  promised ;  and  eight  towns  were  given  to  the 
confederates  as  security.*  Besides  these  articles,  stiplulated 
by  the  edict  of  the  King,  the  convention  on  which  it  was 
founded  conceded  to  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  as  an  augmenta- 
tion of  his  appanage,  the  three  important  provinces  of  Anjou, 
Berri,  and  Touraine,  with  almost  sovereign  power  therein, 
and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Picardy  was  granted  to  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
with  the  strong  town  of  Peronne  for  his. residence,  and  An- 
goulSme  as  another  place  of  refuge.  The  King  of  Navarre 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  one  whose  interests  were  entirely 
neglected ;  but  as  the  promises  to  all  the  rest,  except  the 
Duke,  were  made  merely  to  deceive,  he  lost  little  by  not 
having  obtained  concessions,  which  would  only  have  ended 
in  disappointment. 

The  Duke  of  Alen^n  now  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  An- 
jou,  and  separated  himself  from  the  party  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, committing,  as  Sully  justly  observes,  one  of  the  greate:^ 
mistakes  into  which  it  was  possible  for  an  ambitious  prince 
to  fall.     He  showed,  however,  the  same  false  and  deceitful 

*  Anquetil,  with  hiB  usual  inaccuracy,  declares  that  the  confederates, 
with  the  exception  of  Alen^on,  Cond6,  and  Castmir,  "  yielded  without 
conditions  better  or  worse  than  before.  There  was  only  an  edict,  which 
extended  a  little  the  privileges  of  the  Reformers;"  whereas,  in  fact,  had 
the  terms  been  fulfilled,  they  assured  to  the  Protestants  all  they  couki 
reasonably  denuind. 
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disposition  which  characterized  his  whole  family,  by  endeav- 
oring  to  obtain  from  the  Rochellob  a  large  sum  of  money, 
before  his  negotiations  with  the  court  were  known ;  and  the 
feelings  entertained  by  himself  and  his  friends  towards  their 
late  allies  were  so  evident,  that  the  Prince  de  Cond^  refused 
to  accompany  him  on  his  entrance  into  Bourges,  saying  that, 
amongst  so  many  people,  some  rogue  might  be  found  who 
would  send  a  bullet  through  hia  head.  "  The  rogue  would 
be  hanged,  I  know,"  he  added ;  "  but  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
would  be  dead.  I  will  not  give  you  occasion,  my  Lord,  to 
hang  rogues  for  love  of  me."*  He  accordingly  left  the 
Prince  in  the  middle  of  July,  and,  accompanied  by  fifty 
horse,  went  on  to  join  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  slowly 
proceeding  towards  Guienne. 

Henry  of  Bourbon  and  his  sister  first  turned  their  steps  to 
La  Rochelle,  where  some  difficulty  was  made  by  the  citizens 
to  admit  the  young  King,  on  account  of  the  bad  reputation 
of  several  of  his  companions,  especially  of  Fervaques,  and  of 
Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret  de  la  Yalette,!  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  a  brave  and  skilful,  but  im- 
principled  man,  who  subsequently  became  distinguished, 
first  as  one  of  the  minions  of  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  as 
an  officer  in  the  wars  of  the  League.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  King  of  Navarre  himself,  wishing  to  cast  off  a  num* 
ber  of  the  licentious  nobles  who  had  either  accompanied  him 
from  Paris,  or  joined  him  on  the  way,  suggested  to  the  Bo- 
ohellois  the  objections  which  they  urged  against  his  com- 
panions ;'l  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful,  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  within  their 
walls,  any  of  those  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.     Henry,  yielding  to  their  rep- 

*L'EtaiIe.    Aabign6.  f  Sullj. 

^  Perefixe.  Heniy's  letters  to  the  Rochellois,  at  this  period,  give  no 
confirmation  of  this  assertion.  It  Is  to  be  remarked  that  Aunis,  and 
consequently  Rochelle,  was  at  this  time  considered  part  of  Guienne,  of 
which  Henry  was  governor. 
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veflentaiioiis,  agreed  to  leave  all  those  whom  they  spedfied 
at  Sorgeres,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  several  of  his 
foUoweiB,  that  they  left  him,  either  at  once  or  shortly  after. 
Sneh>  was  the  case  with  La  Valette,  who  immediately  cast 
himself  into  the  opposite  party,  and  became  one  of  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  his  former  master.* 

Having  shown  this  wise  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Rochelle,  Henry  was  received  in  the  town  with 
royal  honors,  and  he  and  his  sister  renounced  in  the  most 
public  manner  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  declared  that  their 
feigned  adoption  of  that  religion  had  been  produced  by  force 
alone,  and  performed  penanc^  for  the  sin  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  commit.f  After  a  short  stay  at  Rochelle,  the 
King  of  Navarre  proceeded  towards  Perigord,  and  was  in 
general  welcomed  with  great  respect  by  the  various  towns 
through  which  he  had  occasion  to  pass ;  but  the  Prince  de 
Cond6,  who  soon  joined  him,  found  the  gates  of  Angoul^me 
shut  against  him,  and  also  against  the  commissioners  sent  by 
the  King  of  France  to  give  him  possession  of  the  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty.  To  complain  of  this 
conduct,  he  sent  his  Lieutenant  to  the  court,  but  his  remon- 
strances obtained  nothing  but  laughter  for  a  reply,  with  a 
promise  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli  as  an  equivalent  for  AngoulSme, 
which  the  Governor  Ruffec  positively  refused  to  yield.  Hav- 
ing consulted  with  his  cousin  the  King  of  Kavarre,  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  same  insult  might  be  offered  to  him  at  St 
Jean,  the  Prince,  by  Henry's  advice,  secretly  marched  several 
bodies  of  men  to  that  town,  and  without  any  demand  for  ad- 
mission, made  himself  master  of  it  by  surprise.  Not  long 
after,  Bordeaux,  the  principal  city  of  Guienne,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Marshal  Yiliars,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to  the 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  declares  that  be  quitted  Heniy 
because  he  renounced  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  his  religious  principles  are 
not  generally  reported  to  have  been  so  strict  as  to  induce  the  reader  to 
give  much  credit  to  the  statement 

*  AulNgn6. 
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King  of  Nayarre,  attempting  to  corer  its  open  disobedience 
by  plausible  excuses.  Henry  had  no  force,  however,  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  submit ;  and  merely  bidding  them 
remember  that  Montmorenci  had  entered  by  a  breach  in  their 
walls,  and  that  he  might  some  day  do  the  same,  he  retired 
to  the  Agenois,  where,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Agen  and  Yilleneuve,  by  a  stratagem  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Gond^  had  employed  against  St.  Jean. 

The  intention  of  the  court  to  amuse  and  deceive  the  Prot- 
estants once  more,  was  evident  to  all.  The  Duke  of  Alen<^n, 
having  been  detached  from  their  party,  and  the  link  between 
them  and  the  malcontent  Catholics  broken,  Catherine  in  a 
degree  threw  off  the  mask,  though  sbe  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
cover her  full  purposes  at  that  moment.  Casimir  and  his 
reiters  were  not  paid,  and  hovered  on  the  frontiers,  pillaging 
the  neighboring  country,  and  sending  remonstrances  to  Paris ; 
the  royal  governors,  in  many  instances,  boldly  refused  to  obey 
the  King's  injunctions  in  favor  of  the  Huguenots,  and  were 
honored  for  their  disobedience ;  the  mixed  courts  of  justice 
were  not  established;  the  Calvinists  were  unsettled  and 
maltreated  in  many  places,  with  the  sanction  and  in  the 
presence  of. the  monarch's  officers;  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
nearly  powerless  in  his  government  of  Guienne ;  the  Prince 
de  Conde  did  not  receive  the  government  of  Picardy  so  long 
and  so  often  promised ;  the  town  of  Peronne  positively  re- 
fused to  give  admission  to  him  and  to  his  troops ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  1576,  Pont  St.  Esprit  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Montmorenci  Thore  was  arrested. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  shown  the 
early  traces  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  certain  bodies  of  Pa- 
pists to  unite  themselves  into  a  general  confederation  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  persecution  of 
those  who  professed  its  doctrines ;  but  those  traces  were 
merely  as  the  lines  of  a  sketch,  which  was  now  about  to  be 
filled  up  as  a  finished  picture.  The  first  hint  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  given  at  Bayonne,  during  the 
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intenriew  between  Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Hie 
first  principles  of  that  famous  association,  called  "The 
League/'  were  laid  do'wn  during  the  progress  of  Charles  IX. 
towards  the  meeting  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spaia. 
Neither  the  suggesition  of  Alva  nor  the  plan  of  the  Popish 
conspiracy  was  acted  upon  at  the  time ;  but  both  were  pon- 
dered, borne  in  mind,  and  developed  in  their  season.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  Boman  Catholics  were  grossly  criminal ; 
in  each  they  were  the  persecuting  party ;  in  each  the  selfish 
passions  of  the  house  of  Guise  had  a  great  share  in  moving 
secretly  the  feebler  agents,  before  they  themselves  came  for- 
ward to  lead  and  perpetrate.  Kevertheless,  we  must  not 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  neither  instance  were  the 
Protestants  without  their  part  of  the  cidpability,  by  holding 
up  to  the  Papists  examples  of  deeds  and  practices  which 
were  by  them  again  carried  to  a  horrible  excess,  and  turned 
against  their  opponents.  If  the  Catholics  showed  themselves 
cruel  and  relentless  in  the  civil  strifes  that  convulsed  the  land, 
the  Huguenots  were  not  unsullied  by  massacres,  murden, 
and  vindictive  barbarities.  If  the  Papists  had  a  Montpco- 
sier,  and  a  Montluc,  a  De  Retx,  and  a  Tavannes,  the  Protes- 
tants could  not  boast  of  the  hunumity  of  a  Montgomery,  a 
Briquemaut,  a  Des  Adrets.  Cruelty  was  shown  upon  both 
parts ;  and  if  many  of  the  Romanists  held  that  no  faith  was 
to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that  no  king,  was  to  be  bound 
by  promises  made  to  his  rebellious  bubjects,^  ministers  of  a 
church  pretending  to  greater  purity,  were  found  to  maintain 
publicly,  that  it  was  lawful  to  use  any  means  to  destroy  a 
tyrant;  while  on  both  sides  the  word  of  God  was  perverted 
to  justify  the  workings  of  the  most  detestable  of  human  pas- 
sions. 

The  difference  between  the  two  parties  and  the  two  relig- 
ions, is  principally  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  leading  Protestants  reprobated  and  lamented  the  crimes 
and  wickedness  of  the  few,  while  the  great  body  of  the  Oath- 

*  Ca^telaau.    Brantome. 
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olics  applauded  or  took  part  in  the  deeds  which  the  few 
condemned.  The  commendation  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  saving  some  of  the  Protestants 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  is  in  itself  the  most  frightful  cen- 
sure that  could  be  passed  upon  the  whole  party  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  League,  the  Protestants  had  set 
the  example  of  leaguing  together,  under  the  pretence  of  serr- 
ing  the  King,  but,  in  reality,  to  offer  armed  resistance  to  his 
authority.  Gould  we  believe,  indeed,  that  they  were,  in  all 
instances,  moved  by  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  conscience ;  could 
we  suppose  that  they  acted  solely  in  self-defence,  we  might 
exculpate  them  of  all  crime,  and  leave  the  Papists  the  honor 
or  the  shame  of  having  deviSed  a  confederacy  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  state,  incompatible  with  the  royal  au- 
thority, subversive  of  all  law  and  order,  and  destructive  to 
the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  France.  Btit  such  was  not 
the  case.  In  several  striking  instances,  personal  ambition, 
and  many  less  noble  and  elevating  motives  also,  are  to  be 
dfflcovered  in  the  actions  of  the  persons  engaged  ;  and  levity, 
avarice,  a  spirit  of  faction,  may  be  safely  attributed  to  more 
than  one  great  man  upon  the  side  of  the  Calvinists.  Coligni, 
perhaps,  acted  solely  from  conscientious  conviction ;  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  however  gallant  and  chivalrous  might  be  his  conduct 
in  the  field.  Had  the  Huguenot  body  been  purely  a  religious 
party,  and  not  a  political  one,  it  would  have  more  fully  com- 
manded our  respect  and  engaged  our  sympathy.  Here  again, 
however,  the  dislanction  between  the  two  contending  bodies 
is  to  be  seen,  not  in  the  actions,  or  motives  of  individuals, 
but  in  the  general  principles  and  views  of  the  whole.  On 
the  part  of  the  Romm  Catholic  League,  ambition,  faction, 
and  intolerance,  were  the  grand  moving  powers,  they  were 
written  on  every  banner,  they  were  found  in  almost  every 
heart.  A>nong3t  the  members  of  the  Huguenot  Confedera- 
tion, there  miglit  be  some  who  aimed  at  mdividual  objects  of 

▼OL.  r.  Vt 
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an  unworthy  kind,  bat  the  great  end  proposed  by  the  whole, 
was  freedom  of  conscience,  with  personal  security.  They 
leagued  together  to  secure  tolerance  and  equity ;  the  Catho- 
lics for  the  purposes  of  persecution  and  oppreesion, 

A  single  town  on  the  very  verge  of  the  French  territory, 
was  destined  fiflit  to  give  operative  ^ikct  to  the  oftea  sug*- 
gested  plan,  of  a  Catholic  League.     The  city  of  Peronne  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  promised  to  the  Prince^  de  Conde,  as 
a  place  of  retreat ;  but  Peronne  refused  to  receive  him,  or  to 
admit  the  ganison  which  he  was  entitled  to  introduce.    Thus, 
the  first  act  of  a  body,  which  pretended  to  be  more  loyal 
than  the  King  himself,  was  resistance  to  his  published  wiiL 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Monsieur  de  Humieres,  governor 
of  Peronne,  inimical  from  private  pique  to  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  as  well  aa  unwilling  to  see  .a  superior  in  that  fortress, 
was  the  first  to  propose  to  the  Catholic  nobility  of  the  ci^ 
and  the  neighborhood,  the  League  which  spread  rapidly  to 
every  part  of  France.     But,  in  truths  we  know  nothing  of  the 
origin  of  the  confederation  in  its  details :  all  that  we  find 
from  authentic  records  is,  that  Peronne  refused  to  receive 
the  Prince,  and  that  ixxmiediately  after,  a  document  appeared, 
setting  forth  certain  declarations,  regulations,  and  an  oath, 
which,  without  any  material  change,  remained  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  League,  till  its  decline  after  the  abjura- 
tion of  Henry  TV,     It  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  this  famous  instrument  in  full,  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that,  in  all  the  copies  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  some  slight  variations  may  have  been  made  from  the 
original.     But,  before  we  proceed  to  state  the  pretensions  of 
the  League  of  Peronne,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  terms 
of  an  agreement,  signed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Cham- 
pagne, in  the  year  1568,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  to  convince  himself  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  conspiracies,  which  has  been  doubted,  and  even  denied 
by  many  writers ;  and  it  will  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  pas- 
sages about  to  be  cited  from  this  paper,  referenee  is  made  to 
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9L  L^eague  already  existing,  which  in  all  probability,  was  tha 
Confederation  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  in  noticing 
tlie  progress  of  Aie  court  through  the  eastern  provinces  of 
France,  in  the  year  1564.* 

''Lkague  of  Tbotxs. 

■^^  We,  the  mnder$igned,  desiring,  on  account  of  our  duty 
and  christian  vocation,  to  maintain  the  true  Koman  Catholic 
church  of  God,  in  which  we  have  been  baptized,  according 
to  the  ancient  traditions,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  to  the 
present  day.  Desiring,  also,  according  to  the  fidelity  which  we 
l>ear  towards  the  crown  of  France,  to  maintain  that  crown  in 
the  house  of  Yalois,  for  all  the  obligations  which  "we  and  our 
ancestors  have  and  hold  of  the  said  house,  so  that  in  all  secu- 
rity and  liberty  we  can  accomplish  the  duties  of  our  offices, 
in  all  that  concerns  the  service  of  God,  and  of  his  church, 
both  in  the  administration  of  his  word,  holy  sacraments,  and 
prayers,  and  in  the  other  functions  to  which  we  are  called 
and  bounden.  * 

"  Also  seeing  that  it  has  pleased  the  King's  Lieutenantf 
in  these  countries  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  to  associate  us  to 
the  royal  League  and  Association  of  the  nobility  and  states 
of  this  Government,  here  above  inserted,  to  enjoy  the  same 
according  to  its  form  and  tenor,  by  which  the  said  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  with  our  said  Lords,  the  nobility  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  other  associates,  promise  to  employ  themselves, 
their  persons,  lives,  and  goods,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  Church  and  Crown,  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  shall  please 
God  that  we  shall  be  governed  by  them,  in  our  said  Roman 
and  Apostolical  religion,  to  succor  and  aid  qs,  ad  .well  by 

■ 

*  Thifl  document  is  furnished  by  the  valuable  collection  of  papers  at 
the  end  of  the  Journal  de  TEtoile,  vol.  III.  page  31,  and  a  note  upon  it 
gtates,  that  it  is  copied  from  the  original,  amongst  the  Seguier  manu- 
scripts, in  the  Bibtiothcque  de  St  Grennain,  des  pres.  vol.  1483. 

t  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  then  between  17  and  18  yean  of  age. 
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connsel  and  person,  as  by  forces,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  for  the  preservation  of  our  lives,  liberties,  and  goods» 
against  all  persons  without  any  exception,  bht  the  persons  of 
the  said  Lord  our  King,  his  children,  and  brothers,  and  the 
Queen  his  mother,  and  that  without  comprising  any  relation- 
ship or  alliance,  however  near  it  may  be,  on  account  of  such 
relationship  or  alliance.*  We  declare,  that  we  will  succor 
and  aid  each  other,  as  the  other  allies  and  persons  comprised 
in  this  society,  of  whatsoever  state  and  condition  they  may 
be,  in  all  our  aflBairs  and  acUonsf  proceeding  on  account  of 
this  society,  or  undertaking,  which  may  be  brought  against 
us  or  our  goods,  by  our  opposites,  enemies,  and  adversaries 
of  the  present  society,  and  of  our  said  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  that  immediately,  and  without  delay.  We  have 
sworn  and  promised,  and  do  swear  and  promise,  by  the  most 
Holy  and  incomprehensible  Name  of  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  name  we  have  been  bap- 
tized, that  to  aid,  entertain,  and  keep  up  the  present  league, 
society,  and  fraternity,  we  will  tax  ourselves,  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  ifleans,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  com- 
pany and  society,  out  of  our  goods,  every  time  and  inasmuch 
as  enterprises  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent alliance  and  society.  In  doing  which  shall  be  promised 
us  and  kept  up  for  us,  the  association,  friendship,  and  frater- 
nity of  all  the  denominations  of  the  present  Holy  League,  as 
well  of  the  nobles  as  others,  to  aid  us  and  defend  us  against  all 
those  of  the  opposite  party,  who  would  do  us  wrong,  to  us 
or  to  our  goods,  and  in  all  affairs  into  which  we  may  fall : 
which  aid  shall  be  given  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  pres- 

*  These  words,  accoiding  to  the  construction  of  the  French  language, 
can  only  refer  to  the  Queen-mother,  and  must  have  been  intended  to 
exclude  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  terms  are  "  — et  la 
fiUjyne  leur  mere,  et  ce  sans  acceptation  d'aucun  parentage  ou  alliance, 
'  quelque  prochaine  qu'elle  puisse  Stre,  poor  lesquels  parentage  on  alli- 
ance."   The  construction  is  very  confused  but  the  meaning  evident 

t  The  word  used  in  the  original  is  <'  plainctes." 
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ent  society,  who  bear  amis  by  the  authority  and  command 
of  the  said  Lord-Lieutenant.  All  under  the  good  pleasure 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  our 
Lords  his  Lieutenants,  in  witness  of  which  we  have  signed 
these  presents  with  our  hands :  The  twenty-fifth  day  of  June, 
1668." 

Such  is  the  first  complete  form  of  association  which  I  find 
an»)ngst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France  against  their  Prot- 
estant fellow  subjects ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it 
refers,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  to  a  League  already 
existing,  and  that  it  was  itself  signed  eight  years  before  that 
more  famous  document  was  produced,  which  is  known  as  the 
League  of  Peronne.  To  it  I  shall  now  turn,  and  on  compar- 
ing the  two,  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  is  but  the  type  of 
the  other.* 

"Thb  League  of  Pebonne. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  our  only  true  God,  to  whom  be  glory  and  honor. 
The  association  of  Catholic  Princes,  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
ought  to  be,  and  shall  be  instituted,  to  re-establish  the  entire 
law  of  God,  to  restore  and  retain  his  holy  service  according 
to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolical 
and  Roman  Church,  renouncing  and  abjuring  the  errors  to  the 
contrary.  Secondly,  to  preserve  the  King  Henry,  third  of 
the  name,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  predecessor s,\  most 
Chiistian  kings,  in  the  state,  splendor,  authority,  duty,  ser- 
vice, and  obedience  which  are  due  to  him  by  his  subjects, 
according  to  the  contents  of  the  Articles  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  States,  which  he  swears  and  promises 
to  keep  at  his  consecration  and  coronation,  with  protestation 

*  I  give  this  document  from  Pierre  Mathiea  who  had  access  to  tho 
very  best  authorities,  and  most  accurate  copies,  and  whose  sincerity  haa 
never  been  doubted. 

1 1  find  it  so  written. 
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not  to  undertake  anything  which  shall  prejudice  that  which 
may  he  enacted  by  the  said  States.     Thirdly,  to  restx>re  to 
the  Provinces  of  this  Kingdom  and  State,  the  ancient  rights, 
pre-eminence,  franchises,  and  liberties,  such  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Cloris,  first  Christian  king,  and  even  better  and 
more  profitable,  if  they  may  be  found  under  the  above  named 
protection.    In  case  there  should  be  impediment,  opposition, 
or  rebellion  against  the  above,  by  whom  and  from  whatso- 
ever part  it  may  proceed,  the  said  associates  shall  be  held 
and  obliged  to  employ  all  their  goods  and  means,  even  their 
own  persons  unto  death,  to  punish,  chastise,  and  hunt  down 
those  who  shall  seek  to  restrain  or  prevent  it,  and  to  give  a 
hand  that  all  the  above  mentioned  things  shall  be  really  and 
actually  carried  into  execution.     In  case  that  any  of  the  as- 
sociates, their  subjects,  friends,  and  confederates  shall  be 
molested,  oppressed,  or  prosecuted  for  the  matters  above 
named,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be,  the  said  associates  shall 
be  bound  to  employ  their  bodies,  goods,  and  means  to  obtain 
vengeance  upon  those  who  shall  have  caused  the  said  oppres- 
sion and  molestation,  either  by  the  way  of  justice  or  by  afms, 
without  any  exception  of  persons.     If  it  should  happen  that 
any  of  the  associates,  after  having  taken  an  oath  to  the  above 
association,  retire  or  depart  therefrom,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever, which  God  forbid,  the  said  persons  refractory  after  con- 
sent, shall  be  injured  in  body  and  goods,  in  every  manner 
which  can  be  devised,  as  enemies  of  God,  rebels,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  without  the  said  associates  being 
disquieted  or  pursued  on  that  account  in  public  or  in  private. 
The  said  associates  shall  all  swear  prompt  obedience  and  ser- 
vice to  the  chief  who  shall  be  appointed,  shall  follow  and 
give  him  counsel,  comfort,  and  aid  in  the  keeping  up  and 
preservation  of  the  said  association,  as  well  as  in  the  ruin  of 
those  who  shall  oppose  it,  without  favor  or  exception  of  per- 
sons.    And  the  persons  falling  off  and  retiring  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  authority  of  the  chief,  and  according  to  his 
ordinance,  to  which  the  said  associates  shall  submit.    All 
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Catholic  bodies  of  towns  and  villages,  shall  be  informed  and 
summoned  secretly  by  their  several  governors  to  enter  into 
the  said  association,  to  duly  furnish  arms  and  men  for  its 
execution,  according  to  the  power  and  ability  of  each.  That 
those  who  will  not  enter  into  the  said  association,  shall  be 
reported  as  its  enemies,  and  shall  be  pursuable  by  all  sorts 
of  injury  and  molestation ;  and  the  associates  shall  be  forbid- 
den to  enter  into  disputes  or  quarrels  one  with  the  other, 
without  the  permission  of  the  chief,  according  to  whose  arbi- 
tration the  disobedient  shall  be  punished,  either  for  the  rep- 
aration of  honor  or  any  other  matter.  If  for  the  strengthen- 
ing, or  for  the  greater  security  of  the  associates,  any  conven- 
tion shall  be  entered  into  with  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom, 
it  shall  be  done  in  the  form  above,  and  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, whether  the  association  be  proposed  to  the  said  towns, 
or  be  by  them  demanded,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  de- 
cided by  the  chiefs." 

FORM   OF   OATH. 

''  I^swear,  by  God  the  Creator,  touching  the  Evangelists, 
and  upon  pain  of  anathema  and  eternal  damnation,  that  I 
have  entered  into  this  Holy  Catholic  Association,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  treaty  which  has  been  just  read  to  me, 
loyally  and  sincerely,  either  to  command,  to  obey,  or  to  serve 
therein ;  and  I  promise  upon  my  life  and  honor,  to  remain 
therein  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  without  opposing  or 
retiring,  upon  any  command,  pretext,  excuse,  or  occasion 
whatsoever." 

Such  was  the  frightful  constitution  of  the  League  of  Pe- 
ronne,  and  such  the  oath  which  confirmed  it ;  a  confedera- 
tion the  most  dangerous  in  its  principles,  the  most  horrible 
in  its  proposed  objects,  the  most  criminal  in  the  prescribed 
means,  the  most  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and  the  most 
lamentable  in  its  results,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  an 
oath  the  most  unprincipled  and  lawless  that  could  be  pro- 
pounded to  man. 
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AccordiBg  to  the  course  of  proceeding  fixed  by  the  bond, 
the  first  pn^ress  of  the  association  was  made  in  secret.  It 
was  long  before  the  chief  to  whom  the  document  referred, 
appeared  upon  the  stage  as  its  leader,  and  perhaps  it  was 
long  before  he  was  formally  nominated ;  but  all  eyes  turned 
towards  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  the  existence  of  the  League 
was  whispered  about.  Every  one  remembered  the  services 
and  death  of  his  father,  every  one  called  to  mind  his  own  gal- 
lant acts  against  the  Protestants,  and  many  still  living  had 
been  parties  to  the  former  confederation,  established  in  the 
heart  of  his  government.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Protestant 
writers,*  that  even  from  the  beginning  the  Jesuits  took  an 
active  part  in  forming  and  directing  the  League ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  such  was  the  case,  for  the  peculiar  cun- 
ning and  dupUcity  which  characterizes  all  the  acts  of  that 
body,  soon  became  apparent  in  its  proceedings,  as  we  shall 
now  go  on  to  show. 

Throughout  almost  every  town  of  France,  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  in  public  places  and  in  private  houses, 
the  secret  emissaries  of  the  League  spread  themselves  in 
haste.f  It  was  in  vain  that  the  first  lawyers  in  the  realm 
showed  the  danger  and  illegality  of  such  acts ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  King  exhorted  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  put 
a  stop  to  them  :|  the  people  entered  wildly  into  the  associa- 
tion ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  gave  it  their  countenance ;  and 
Henry  III.  saw  his  authority  and  character  openly  attacked 
by  libels  and  pasquinades,  issuing  from  the  storehouses  of  the 
League.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  new  party,  which  was  rap- 
idly forming  in  his  dominions,  found  persons  to  deny  the  title 
of  his  family  to  the  crown,  and  to  point  out  the  house  of 
Guise  as  the  rightful  successors  of  Charlemagne.^     This  ab* 

♦  Aubign6.  f"  Pierre  Mathieu. 

^  The  King's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  is  preserved  in  the 
Hemoircs  dc  Nevcrs. 

•  MemoirM  de  1«  Ligao.    Mem.  de  rEtoile,  in  which  tee  note  upon 
the  advocAte  David. 
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surdity  did  some  harm  to  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  advo* 
cate ;  but  the  King,  far  from  rousing  himself  to  resist  vigor- 
ously the  faction  which  already  menaced  the  throne  with 
overthrow,  and  the  country  with  anarchy,  gave  way  to  his 
old  animosity  towards  the  Protestants,  though  too  idle  and 
luxurious  even  to  pursue  a  wrong  course  of  policy  with  en- 
ergy. When  told  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  had  driven 
the  Huguenots  out  of  that  town  with  his  crozier,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  a  jest,  exclaiming,  **  Would  that  we  could 
drive  them  out  of  France  as  easily,  even  adding  the  benitier." 
He  suffered  the  Protestants  of  Paris  to  be  stoned,  and  other- 
wise maltreated,  in  returning  from  one  of  their  assemblies, 
held  at  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  court ;  and  a  plot 
was  discovered  to  murder  La  None,  in  regard  to  which,  sus- 
picion attached  to  the  monarch  and  his  mother. 

Yielding  to  the  tide  which  pressed  upon  him,  instead  of 
resisting  its  current  firmly,  between  the  month  of  August,  in 
which  he  wrote  to  Montpensier  to  suppress  by  all  means  the 
first  efforts  of  the  League,  and  the  beginning  of  December, 
when  the  meeting  of  the  States,  promised  by  the  Edict  of 
Pacification,  took  place  at  Blois,  Henry  had  completely 
changed  his  views,  had  determined  to  suppress  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  break  the  treaty  which  he  had  lately  concluded, 
with  the  same  scandalous  disregard  of  faith  and  honor,  which 
had  characterized  the  proceedings  of  his  predecessors  towards 
the  Reformers,  and  to  rely  upon  the  forces  of  the  League, 
which  he  had  condemned,  to  support  him  in  a  new  struggle 
with  his  Huguenot  subjects.  When  visited  by  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  on  the  second  of  December,  he  was  found  fully  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  war.*  He  had  written  into  all  the  prov- 
inces, to  encourage  that  formidable  association ;  he  had  de^ 
manded  returns  of  the  troops  which  each  town  and  district 
could  furnish,  and  his  only  remaining  hesitation  seemed  to  be 
in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  officers,  which  the  mem- 

*  Journal  des  Etats  de  Bios,  par  M.  lo  Due  d(i  Nevon. 
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bers  of  the  League  boldly  claimed  to  themselves,  and  which 
the  King  wished  to  retain  in  his  own  hands. 

Some  indications  of  his  intentions  had  made  themselves 
manifest,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  conceal  them ;  and 
the  Protestants  in  general  feared  to  trust  themselves  in  Blois, 
although  the  town  had  been  dismantled  to  satisfy  them. 
They  had  before  their  eyes  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day. 

The  opening  of  the  States,  though  appointed  for  the  drd, 
was  put  off  till  the  6th  of  the  month,  in  order  that  the  great 
hall  which  was  in  preparation  might  be  completed ;  and 
messengers  from  the  King  were  sent  into  Guienne  to  entreat 
that  his  cousin  of  Navarre  would  be  present.  Henry  of 
Bourbon,  however,  was  now  too  wise  to  visit  the  court  of 
France ;  and  he  accordingly  besought  the  King  to  excuse 
him,  promising  to  send  deputies,  which  he  subsequently  did. 
But  no  inducement  could  persuade  him  to  appear  at  the 
States  in  person ;  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  followed  the  same 
course,  as  well  as  the  principal  members  of  the  house  of 
Montmorenci. 

In  the  meanwhile  in  the  absence  of  all  the  leading  Protes- 
tants, nothing  but  intrigues  took  place  at  Blois,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  over  to  the  views  of  the  League  those  depu- 
ties who  were  inclined  to  maintain  peace  ;  and  the  King,  the 
Queen-mother,  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Guise,  the 
Dukes  of  Nevers  and  Montpensier,  did  not  hesitate  to  have 
recourse  to  every  base  manoeu^Te  to  accomplish  their  object. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  himself  seems  to  have  played  his  game 
apart ;  and  in  the  journal  of  Nevers  we  find  him  mentioned 
principally,  as  giving  and  receiving  dinners  until  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  when  he  first  appears  as  taking  part  in 
the  management  of  the  League  of  Peronne.  On  that  day  he 
represented  to  the  King  that  his  government  of  Champagne 
and  Brie  would  not  enter  into  the  association,  unless  he  was 
present  to  urge  upon  the  nobles  the  necessity  thereof ;  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  King's  apprehensions^  regarding  the  chief 
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to  be  appointed  to  comnuind  the  League,  he  proposed  that 
the  names  of  three  persons,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be 
one,  should  be  laid  before  Henry  by  the  principal  members, 
for  his  choice.  But  the  monarch  naturally  disapproved  of  a 
plan 'which  could  only  result  in  the  nomination  of  Guise  him- 
self. He  doubtless  felt  in  some  degree,  the  difficulty  of  the 
positioli  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  by  suffering  a  mon- 
ster that  threatened  the  whole  state,  to  grow  up  under  his 
own  eyes.  It  was  now  too  late,  however,  to  try  to  suppress 
it ;  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants  was  gone ;  the  family 
of  Montmorenci  remained  alienated  from  the  court ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm  had  taken  the  oath 
-which  bound  them  to  the  League  for  life ;  so  that  nothing 
was  left  for  the  King  but  to  yield  to  the  current,  and  en- 
deavor to  render  the  association  as  little  dangerous  to  himself 
as  possible. 

The  monarch's  first  step  was  to  induce  the  States  to  de- 
mand the  establishment  of  one  sole  religion  for  the  whole 
country,  without  appearing  to  suggest  or  desire  such  a  course 
himself ;  and  not  only  were  the  deputies  tampered  with,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  but  in  many  cases,  confidential  messengers 
were  sent  off  to  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  people  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  require  the 
suppression  of  the  Reformed  religion.  Great  difficulties 
were  encountered  however ;  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
were  undoubtedly  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  menacing  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
and  Marshal  Damville  showed  olearly  that  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
would  be  followed  by  an  instant  appeal  to  arms.  To  detach 
Damville  with  his  relations  and  adherents  from  the  opposing 
party,  new  intrigues  were  formed,  and  the  King  and  his  coun- 
cil vacillated  from  day  to  day,  as  to  what  measures  were  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  Now,  it 
was  proposed  to  s^nd  friendly  envoys  to  him,  to  endeavor  to 
pacify  him  and  bring  him  to  the  States ;  now,  to  proceed 
against  him  in  arms ;  now,  to  march  under  the  pretence  of 
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peace,  but  with  forces  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
strong  towns  of  his  government  while  he  was  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiating. Levies  were  made ;  plans  of  the  campaign  were 
drawn  up ;  Biron  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  artillery  ; 
and  at  length,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  the  King  made 
a  solemn  declaration  in  his  council,  by  which  he  promised  to 
le-estabUsh  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith  as  the  sole  religion  in 
France ;  boldly  asserting  that  he  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  merely  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  brother  and 
expelling  the  foreign  troops  from  France,  and  giving  notice 
that  he  would  never  enter  into  any  compromise  upon  the 
essential  point  of  religion.  By  this  act,  we  are  told,  he 
hoped  to  detach  from  the  Protestant  cause  all  those  who 
wavered  between  the  two  parties  ;  but  many  persons  clearly 
perceived,  that  such  a  declaration,  which  admitted  the  most 
scandalous  breach  of  faith  and,  forewarned  the  Reformers 
that  they  had  no  resource  but  arms,  must  tend  to  consolidate 
and  invigorate  a  party  which  had  already  proved  itself  too 
strong  to  be  crushed  by  any  force  that  the  crown  could  bring 
into  the  field.* 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Ibll,  Henry  III.  announced  pub- 
licly, that,  on  the  12th  of  December,  he  had  signed  and  au- 
thorized the  Holy  Catholic  League,  and  recommended  it 
to  the  States  and  his  people.f  By  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  association,  he  expected  to  out<manoBu\Te  the 
Duke  of  Guise ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  bold 
and  active  poUtician  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  timid 
and  inactive  monarch.  The  form  which  the  king  signed 
and  justified];  was  very  different  from  that  to  which  a  great 
part  of  the  nobility  and  people  had  sworn ;  and  by  authori- 
zing  it  with  his  name,  Henry  only  descended  from  the  char- 

*  The  above  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Duke  of 
Kevers,  which  can  be  perfectly  relied  upon. 

fL'EUMle. 

^  It  IS  to  be  iband  in  the  ilrat  volume  of  the  Memoin  of  Nevers,  page 
U4. 
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fM»ter  of  a  king,  to  take  up  the  position  of  a  party  leader, 
without  obtaining  even  the  confidence  of  the  faction  he  coun- 
tenanced, or  the  power  over  its  proceedings  which  he  sought. 
!None  of  these  manoeuyres  were  whcrily  concealed  from 
Henry  of  Navarre ;  and  step  by  step,  with  the  same  wisdom 
and  decision  which  was  henceforth  apparent  through  his 
whole  career,  he  took  measures  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences of  his  enemies'  acts  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge. 
The  means  employed  by  the  Catholics  to  influence  the 
election  of  the  deputies  had  not  escaped  his  notice,  and  he 
consequently,  as  the  first  counter  movement,  declared  the 
States  illegally  constituted,  refusing  to  take  part  in  their 
proceedings.     The  surprise  of  Pont  St.  Esprit  by  the  Catho* 
lies  justified  further  steps ;  and  while  the  States  continued 
sitting  at  Blois,  the  partisans  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  de  Cond6  made  themselves  masters  of  a  number  of 
places  in  Guienne  and  Poitou,  complaining  more  and  more 
loudly,  till  the  revocation  of  the  King's  edict  of  pacification, 
the  appearance  of  an  army  in  the  field,  the  raising  of  large 
sums  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  movement  of  troops 
against  the  confederates,  afforded  sufficient  justification  for 
an  open  resumption  of  hostilities,  which  commenced  with  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  de  Copde  as  Lieutenant 
of  the  King  of  Navarre.*     In  this  document  he  openly  ac- 
pused  the  deputies  assembled  at  Blois  of  being  suborned 
and  corrupted  by  the  enemies  of  France ;  he  skilfully  mixed 
the  cause  of  the  family  of  Montmorenci  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  adherents  with  that  of  the  Protestants ;  he  insinu- 
ated that  the  League  was  set  on  foot  by  foreigners,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  divisions  and  civil  wars  in  the  kingdom ; 
he  alluded  to  the  sums  levied  in  France  to  the  heavy  oppres- 
sion of  the  people,  at  the  suggestion  of  Italians;  and  he 
pledged  himself  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  restored 
the  kingdom  to  its  ancient  splendor  and  dignity,  given  free- 
dom to  the  States-general,  and  re-established  the  validity  of 

*  Pierre  Matluea. 
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those  edicts  which  had  been  promulgated  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  had  so  long  suffered. 

A  counter  league  was  also  negotiated  between  the  insur* 
gents,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Ejngs  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany ;  but  little 
assistance  was  derived  by  the  French  Protestants  from  cold, 
and  distant  allies.  Casimir,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  ia- 
deed,  equally  deceived  and  injured  with  the  confederates^ 
by  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  King  of  France,  did  not  pat 
the  slightest  restraint  upon  the  expression  of  his  indignation ; 
and  his  envoy  boldly  reproached  Henry  III.,  in  the  presence 
of  his  council,  with  the  fraud  he  had  committed,  saying  that 
he  would  assuredly  blush  if  he  were  to  hear  detailed  all  the 
promises  he  had  made  and  broken.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  States,  those  parties  who  had 
not  actually  bound  themselves  to  the  extreme  measures  of 
the  League,  began  to  take  alarm  at  its  proceedings.  The 
Parisians,  very  willing  to  crush  the  Protestants,  but  unwil- 
ling to  bear  their  share  in  the  expenses  of  a  war,  repudiated 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  deputy  Versoris,  who  had 
spoken  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  uiged  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying gentler  means  to  reclaim  the  heretics.f  Several 
Catholic  towns  refused  to  accept  the  League,  and  drove  out 
ignominiously  those  who  strove  to  force  it  upon  them. 
Montpensier  showed  himself  cold  in  pursuing  the  measures 
of  the  court ;  and  the  States  themselves  insisted  upon  send- 
ing deputies  to  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Con- 
de,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  the  sacrifice  of  that  freedom 
of  conscience  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  last  edict 
of  pacification. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  when  the  deputation  arrived,  was  in 
arms  before  Marmande ;  but  he  returned  to  Agen  to  receive 
it,  and  displayed  his  usual  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  constitution  of  the  States,  declared  that 
though  he  loved  peace,  he  would  never  purchase  it  at  the 

*  Journal  da  Due  de  Nevon.  f  TEtoile. 
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expense  of  his  honor ;  and  adding,  that  he  prayed  God  daily, 
if  he  was  in  the  right  way,  to  keep  him  therein,  but  if  in  the 
wrong,  to  show  him  his  error,  he  dismissed  the  deputies, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  by  all 
the  eloquence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne. 

From  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  deputies  sent  to  him, 
headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  met  with  a  colder  and 
sterner  reception.  He  would  not  even  receive  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  States,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
recognize  the  assembly  at  Blois  as  anything  but  a  mass  of 
corruption.*^  Three  times  the  bish6p  tendered  his  dis- 
patches, and  was  three  times  refused  in  the  same  decided 
mapner.  Nor  were  the  envoys  sent  to  Damville  more  suc- 
cessful, although  that  officer  had  been  carrying  on  for  some 
time  secret  negotiations  with  the  court,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  personal  advantage.! 

The  court  was  disquieted  by  the  failure  of  these  efforts, 
and  by  the  difference  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the  States 
and  in  the  council.  Messenger  after  messenger  was  sent  off  to 
the  Bjng  of  Navarre ;  he  was  visited  by  Montpensier,  Biron, 
and  Villeroy ;  while  every  exertion  was  used  to  detach  Dam- 
ville from  the  Huguenot  party,  by  offers  of  advancement 
and  emolument  which  the  Protestants  could  not  equal.  With 
him  the  negotiations  were  ultimately  successful ;  but  with  the 
King  of  Navarre  they  remained  unfruitful :  that  Prince  al- 
ways making  the  same  answer,  moderate  yet  firm,  and  by 
his  gentleness,  frankness,  and  determination,  still  gaining  so 
much  upon  the  envoys  of  the  King,  that  Montpensier,  the 
most  furious  enemy  of  the  Reformers,  became  the  strongest 
advocate  for  peace,  and  Biron  and  Villeroy,  though  they  neg- 
lected not  the  cause  in  which  they  ^ere  employed,  yielded 
insensibly  to  his  views. 

The  Protestants,  however,  were  shaken  by  dissensions  in 

•  AubignS. 

t  Nevere.  Mezeray  insiziuatefl  that  the  aecretaiiefl  of  Damville  had 
been  bribed  to  influence  him. 
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their  councils  and  reverses  in  the  field,  daring  the  resi^of  the 
jear  1677,  whan  a  new  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  ;  and 
I  shall  now  turn  to  the  military  events  of .  that  period,  pre- 
mising that  some  of  the  proceedings  I  am  ahoiit  to  menticm 
took  place  during  the  session  of  the  States  of  Blois,  which 
continued  sitting  till  the  end  of  March.     The  forces  of  the 
court  were  divided  into  three  or  four  diffiurent  corps  ;  but  the 
two  principal  bodies  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  young  Duke  of  May^ne,  broiher  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise.     The  operations  of  the  latter  were  di- 
rected against  the  Protestant  party  commanded  by  Conde 
in  Poitou  and  Sainctonge ;  those  of  the  former,  against  the 
towns  held  by  th^  confederation  on  the  Loire  and  Allier. 
YilLirs,  in  Guienne,  made  head  agaix^it  the  King  of  Navarre 
with  a  small  force ;  and  Damville,  who  had  not  only  aban- 
doned, but  turned  against  his  late  allies,  waa  opposed  in  Lan- 
guedoc  by  his  brother  Montmorenci  Thore  and  the  youthful 
Chatillon,  supported  by  a  very  considerable  force. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  under  whom  served  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  well  known  La  Chatre,  marched  nq>- 
idly  upon  La  Charite,  the  governor  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  place  would  not  believe  that  a  Prince,  who  had  so 
lately  pledged  himself  to  protect  the  Protestants,  was  ad- 
vancing towards  them  with  hostile  intentions,  till  the  artillery, 
with  which  his  force  was  amply  provided,  were  thundering 
against  the  walls.  No  preparation  ha^  been  made  for  re- 
sistance s  the  garrison  was  small  and  ill  provided;  three 
practicable  breaches  were  soon  effected ;  and  Dealandes,* 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  was  glad  to  obtain  an  honora- 
ble capitulation.  The  Duke  of  Guise  displayed  his  high  and 
chivalrous  spirit  in  preventing  the  infringement  of  the  terms 
and  the  massacre  of  the  garrison,  for  which  the  Italian  sol- 
diery were  fully  pcepared,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  not  un- 
willing.f     Issoire  was  afterwards  taken  by  storm,  and  the 

*  I  find  tfaia  oiBoer  named  ekewhere  Jacqtes  de  Morogues. 

f  AuUgn^. 
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enielties  whieh  inunlly  disgrace  armies  under  such  circum* 
atanees  were  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  then  left  the  army ;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  finished 
his  campaign  by  committing  frightful  ravages  in  the  neigh- 
bomg  country,  and  ^ughtering  the  unresisting  peasantry. 

While  these  events  occtirred  in  the  central  districts,  the 
Bake  of  Mayenae  displayed  all  those  military  talents  at 
Sainctonge,  whiek  afterwards  distinguished  him  as  the  Qen- 
end  of  the  Leagne.  It  is  true,  his  army  was  superior  in 
equipment  to  any  in  the  service  of  the  court;  comprised 
the  beat  and  most  experienced  soldiers,  and  was  far  more 
numerous  than  thai  of  Conde^  in  which  nothing  but  divisions 
and  quan]pb  existed*  while  money  and  arms  were  scarce, 
and  no  artillery  was  to  l^  found. 

At  irst,  the  Duke  showed  all  th^  rigor  which  had  ren- 
dered the  l4St  civil  wars  so  destructive  ^  and  {ifter  capturing 
Boilteville  and  Tonnay  Charente,.  he  tipped  the  prisoners 
ever  to  the  axeautic^er.  The  fear  of  reprisals,  however,  in- 
duced some  of  his  officers  to  remonstrate ;  and  a  more  hu- 
mane course  was  subsequently  pursued.^  Rochefort  was  then 
taken ;  and  advancing-  rapidly,  without  suffering  himself  to 
be  tempted  by  the  inclination  of  his  officers  to  attack  St. 
Jean  d'Angeli,  Mayenne  hastened  on  to  Marans,  whence  he 
could  menace  either  Rochelle  or  Brouage.  That  small  place 
was  abandoned  to  his  troops ;  and  new  dissensions  broke 
out  amongst  the  Rochellois  in  consequence.  A  skim^sh,  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Prince  de.Conide  had  some  advan- 
tage, checked  in  a  degree  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic army;  but  Mayenne's  farther  efforts  were  still  more  impe- 
ded by  want  of  assistance  from  the  court,  in  which  no  money 
could  be  found  to  carry  on  this  unjust  and  ill-considered  war. 

It  was  determined,  at  lengthy  in  the  council  of  the  King, 
to  recall  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  dispatch  imme- 
diately a  strong  reinforcement  to  Mayenne,  and  to  support 
this  first  succor,  by  the  whole  force  from  Issoire,  with  the 
King's  brother  himself  at  its  head.     The  general  belief  in 
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both  armies,  seems  to  have  been,  that  this  course  vas  de- 
vised in  order  to  cause  divisions  between  the  Duke  of  Anjoa 
and  the  family  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  had  become  closely  at- 
tached since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  on  thd 
Loire  and  Allier,  and  to  mortify  Mayenne,  by  giving  him  a 
superior,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  received  sufficient 
forces  to  secure  the  fall  success  of  his  operations.  But  May- 
enne  adroitly  parried  the  blow,  hastened  on  the  siege  of 
Brouage,  as  soon  as  the  first  reinforcements  arrived,  carried 
forward  his  works  with  skill  and  determination,  and  granted  the 
garrison  an  honorable  capitulation,  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  about  to  supersede  him  in  command. 
I  must  now  turn  to  events  which  were  being  enacted  on  a 
different  stage,  and  give  more  in  detail  the  proceedings  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  with  a  very  small  force,  was  keeping 
the  field  in  Guienne,  alternately  striking  some  blows  at  the 
enemy,  and  carrying  on  negotiations  for  a  peace.  In  both 
courses  he  was  more  impeded  by  the  dissensions  which  ex- 
isted in  his  army,  than  by  the  smallnessof  his  force  ;  for,  ac- 
companied as^he  was  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Boman 
Catholics,  while  the  great  body  of  his  adherents  were  of  a 
different  religion,  be  was  often  obliged  to  undertake  opera- 
tions, and  command  enterprises,  in  which  the  forces  em- 
ployed were  led  by  persons  hating  each  other  with  all  the 
virulence  of  religious  animosity,  and  by  no  means  disposed 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  general.  After  having  taken  La 
Reole,  he  saw  a  small  body  of  his  troops  repulsed  with  ter- 
rible loss,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  town  of  St.  Macary. 
Villefranche  in  Perigord,  however,  was  captured  by  John 
Beaumanoir  de  Lavardin,  a  Catholic  officer  of  high  merit,  who 
had  attached  himself  to  Henry  Quatre ;  but  the  same  gen- 
tleman having  undertaken  the  siege  of  Marmande,  a  strong 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  La  Noue,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,*  Henry 

*  Sullj  marks  thie  fact  distinctlj,  though  Aubign6  blames  Hemy  fta 
the  enterpRse. 
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^f  called  upon  to  support  him,  and  not  having  suf- 
'is  to  invest  the  place  completely,  was  in  danger 
iilsed  with  disgrace. 

*^se  of  this  siege  an  incident  occurred,  which 
\  striking  manner,  the  daring  and  chivalrous 
IwsLjs  distinguished  the  monarch  through 
.3wn  forward  a  small  party  of  arquehusiera 
^  ossession  of  a  hollow  way,  a  large  hody  of  the 
.y  unexpectedly  poured  upon  them,  and  cut  them  off 
Arom  the  army.     They  defended  themselves  gallantly,  how- 
ever ;  till  Henry  seeing  their  danger,  hurried  down  in  person, 
half  armed,  to  their  deliverance.     He  did  not  abandon  the 
combat  till  night-fall,  and  not  only  saved  his  detachment, 
but  enabled  them  to  effect  the  object  for  which  they  had 
been  sent.     The  siege  itself  proved  hopeless,  and  the  King 
was  upon  the  point  of  retiring,  when  the  arrival  of  envoys 
sent  from  Blois  to  open  negotiations,  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  truce  for  that  purpose,  saved  the  honor  of  his  arms. 

One  of  his  numerous  gallantries  then  carried  Henry  to 
Beam,  where  he  spent  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
in  the  society  of  his  sister,  and  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tignon- 
ville,  the  daughter  of  the  Princess's  governess,  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  a  temporary  passion ;  but  before  the  truce 
had  expired,  he  was  again  in  the  field  to  reduce  the  small 
town  of  Eauze,*  which  had  revolted  against  his  authority. 
For  this  purpose,  he  gave  a  rendezvous  to  a  part  of  his 
forces,  ordering  his  principal  attendants  to  conceal  their 
arms,  under  the  common  habiliments  of  the  chase,  and  hav- 
ing met  them  at  the  place  appointed,  he  advanced  with  fifteen 
or  sixteen  gentlemen,  a  little  before  the  head  of  the  troop,  in 
order  to  gain  possession  of  the  gate  by  surprise.  He  was 
suffered  to  enter  unopposed,  but  the  moment  he  had  passed 
with  three  or  four  of  his  immediate  followers,  the  portcullis 

*  This  place  is  called  Euie,  by  Heniy  in  his  ktten,  and  is  situated 
in  the  department  of  Gers,  within  the  actual  teriitoiy  of  the  King  of 
Navarre. 
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fell,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  he  foUnd  himself  attacked  bj 
a  hody  of  fifty  men,  "while  other  parties  were  hurrying  up 
from  different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  cry  of  "  Fire  at 
the  white  plume  and  the  scarlet  tunic,  for  that  b  the  King 
of  Navarre,"  was  immediately  heard  amongst  the  assailants ; 
but  Henry  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind ;  and,  ordering 
his  followers  not  to  discharge  their  pistols  till  each  man  was 
sure  of  his  aim,  he  advanced  against  the  mutineers,  and  dis- 
persed the  first  party  without  difficulty.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  several  other  bodies  which  came  running  up  ;  bat 
the  numbers  at  length  increased  so  greatly,  that  the  King 
was  driven  back  under  a  gateway.  He  there,  however,  pre- 
sented a  firm  face  to  the  enemy,  while  one  of  his  companions 
was  ordered  to  get  into  the  belfry,  and  make  signs  to  the 
foreea  without  to  break  open  the  gate.  The  drawbridge,  for- 
tunately^  had  not  been  raised,  and  his  orders  were  promptly 
obeyed,  while  the  well  disposed  part  of  the  inhabitants,  re- 
covered from  the  state  of  dread  in  which  they  had  been  held 
by  the  mutineers,  hastened  to  attack  the  King's  assailants  in 
the  rear.  The  gate  was  soon  forced  and  the  town  filled  with 
Henry's  soldiers,  who  were  about  to  exercise  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  insurgents ;  but  they  were  stopped  by 
order  of  the  King,  who  contented  himself  with  directing  four 
of  the  ringleaders  to  be  hung,  an  act  of  severity  which  ap- 
peared too  lenient  in  the  eyes  of  his  enraged  followers.* 
From  tliis  town,  Henry  hurried  forward  to  MrandCy  in  the 

*  The  author  of  the  life  of  De  Mornay,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account,  and  states  that  De  Mornay  was  present ;  but  I  have  preferred 
the  statements  of  Sully,  as  those  of  an  eye-witness,  having  many  doubts 
as  to  De  Mornay  having  been  with  the  King  at  this  time.  Many 
authors  place  the  event  in  1576,  but  from  the  manuscript  accounts  of 
Henry's  household  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Eauze  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  while  on  the  contrary  those 
accounts  show  that  he  was  at  Nogarot  or  Aire,  within  a  few  miles  of 
that  place,  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  April,  1677;  and  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  Sully  placed  the  attack  on  Eauze  lightly,  after  the  vege  of 
Marmande  and  the  truce. 
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hope  of  delivering  one  of  his  officers  named  St.  Cricq,.who, 
after  having  obtained  possession  of  it  by  stratagem,  found 
himself  unable  to  maintain  his  ground  against  the  opposite 
party  in  the  place,  and  was  forced  into  a  large  donjon  tower, 
where  he  continued  to  hold  out,  refusing  all  capitulation. 
The  news  of  his  situation  reached  the  King  of  Navarre  at 
Eauze ;  but,  ere  Henry  with  the  utmost  diligence  could  reach 
Mirande,  the  donjon  had .  been  fired  by  the  assailants ;  and 
St.  Cricq  and  his  companions  were  burnt  therein. 

The  garhson  of  the  town  finding  themselves  stronger  than 
the  little  anny  which  the  Protestant  monarch  had  brought 
against  them,  determined  to  lay  a  snare  for  him ;  and,  as 
soon  as  his  lances  were  seen  approaching,  they  began  to 
sound  their  trumpets  and  b^t  their  drums  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot  where  the  gallant  St  Cricq  had,  perkhed. 
Henry  was  deceived;  and  supposing  that  the  sounds  he 
heard  were  intended  to  testify  the  joy  of  his  own  officer  at 
the  sight  of  his  forces,  he  was  marching  straight  towards  the 
town,  when  a  Protestant  soldier  escaping  over  the  walls, 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  stratagem.  He  had 
advanced  too  far  for  his  retreat  to  be  effected  in  safety ;  but 
no  other  resource  was  left ;  and  he  consequently  retired,  at- 
tacked by  the  garrison  in  his  retrograde  movement,  and  suf- 
fering some  loss  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued. 

A  few  days  after,  while  the  King  of  Navarre  was  still  at 
Jegun,  to  which  place  he  had  retreated  from  Mirande,  the 
army  of  the  court  under  Villars,  who  had  become  Admiral 
on  the  death  of  Coligni,  presented  itself  to  offer  battle.  -  The 
superiority  of  that  general's  force,  however,  prevented  Henry 
from  risking  an  engagement ;  and  the  strong  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  young  King  deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting 
to  force  his  position.  Thus,  after  several  challenges,  given 
by  gentlemen  on  either  part  to  their  adversaries,  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  honor  of  their  ladies,  and  several  combats  with 
the  lance,  in  presence  of  the  two.armies,  Villars  and  Henry 
-withdrew  their  forces,  and  pursued  those  small  and  unfruit- 
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fill  enterprises  for  which  Aubigne  has  justly  condemned  the 
policy  of  his  master,  as  tending  to  teach  his  enemies  the  art 
of  war  without  producing  any  advantage  to  himself. 

The  partisan  warfare  now  carried  on,  though  very  destruc- 
tive to  both  parties,  would  afiford  little  interest  to  the  reader 
were  I  to  enter  into  the  details.  Two  incidents,  however, 
are  worthy  of  mention,  as  illustrative  of  the  military  customs 
of  the  time,  and  the  character  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged. 
The  Viscount  de  Montclar,  having  been  thrown  forward  be- 
fore the  army  of  Henry,  which  was  moving  towards  Berge- 
XBC,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  forces  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Brouage,  overtook 
the  Baron  de  Bonrepos  on  his  ooarch  to  join  Yillars,  who  was 
manoeuvring  upon  the  left  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Bonre- 
pos, finding  himself  inferior  in  numbers,  took  post  upon  a 
bridge ;  and  there  he  defended  the  passage  with  great  gal- 
lantry against  all  the  eflforts  of  Montclar's  arquebusiers.  At 
length  the  Viscount  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  and  charged  the  enemy,  who,  however,  held  their 
ground,  till  unable,  on  account  of  the  narrow  space,  to  bring 
into  action  any  of  hi^  men  but  the  few  immediately  in  front, 
Montclar  caused  those  who  were  behind  to  send  forward 
their  pistols  from  hand  to  hand,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  keep 
up  an  uninterrupted  fire  upon  his  adversaries,  who  were  thus 
forced  to  give  way  and  fly  at  full  speed. 

Nearly  at  the  time  that  the  above  skirmish  occurred,  a 
party  consisting  of  twenty  Catholic  light  horse  from  Bayonne, 
and  a  small  body  of  irregular  horse  and  foot  levied  at  that 
city  and  at  Dax  on  the  Adour,  were  on  their  march,  guard- 
ing three  young  ladies  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  fanatical  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  where  their  immediate 
execution  was  to  take  place.  Tins  force,  however,  was  en- 
countered in  a  wide  plain,  covered  with  broken  woods  and 
heath,  by  the  Captain  of  Castel-jaloux  and  a  body  of  Protes- 
tant horse  and  arquebusiers.  The  Catholics>  finding  that 
they  could  not  avoid  the  combat,  placed  their  infantry  in  a 
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small  wood,  to  gall  the  Huguenots  in  their  advance,  while 
the  cavalry  drewnp  in  line  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  men-at- 
arms. 

The  citizens,  however,  could  not  resist  the  charge  of  the 
veteran  iBoldiers  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  thrown  instantly 
into  confusion,  they  cast  down  their  arms  and  demanded 
quarter.  The  Captain  of  Castel-jaloux,  however,  rememher- 
ing  that  on  the  fatal  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's day,  the  citizens  of  Dax  had  butchered  the  Protes- 
tants without  mercy,  caused  all  the  prisoners  who  belonged 
to  that  town  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  put  them  to 
the  sword  to  a  man.  He  then  restored  their  arms  and  horses 
to  the  people  of  Bay onne,,  gave  them  their  liberty,  in  memory 
of  the  refusal  of  their  city  to  share  in  the  butchery  of  1572, 
and  bade  them  return  home  and  tell  their  companions  the 
different  treatment  he  showed  to  soldiers  and  executioners. 

The  three  poor  girls  who  were  on  the  way  to  death,  were 
brought  in  triumph  to  CastiUon,  where  their  relations  resided ; 
and  eight  days  after,  a  trumpet  from  Bayonne  arrived  at 
Castel-jaloux,  bringing  an  embroidered  scarf  and  handker- 
chief to  each  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  on  the  Protes- 
tant side. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  account  of  this  event,  without  add- 
ing an  anecdote  which  is  appended  to  it  by  Aubign^.  Some 
time  before  the  peace  was  concluded,  he  tells  us,  Henry 
of  Navarre,  moved  by  his  hght-hearted  humor,  resolved  to 
go  into  Bayonne,  with  only  six  companions,  to  be  present 
at  a  fete  given  in  the  town.  The  whole  company,  well 
aware  of  his  quality,  surrounded  the  table  at  which  he  was 
placed,  with  dances,  music,  and  presents,  led  by  La  HiUieres 
the  governor ;  and  having  discovered  that  the  Captain  of 
Castel-jaloux  was  one  <^f  the  seven  Protestant  guests,  they 
loaded  him  with  thanks  and  applause  for  his  courtesy. 

The  news  frbm  Rochelle  and  Brouage,  and  the  danger  of 
the  Protestants  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  showed  Henry, 
before  the  middle  of  the  year  1611,  the  necessity  of  striking 
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some  decisive  blow  to  check  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms. 
He  determined  then  to  cross  the  Garonne  at  once  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  collect ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
messengers  into  Quercj  and  the  Dmonsin,  requiring  the 
Huguenot  leaders  in  those  districts  to  raise  all  the  troops 
that  could  by  any  means  be  induced  to  follow  thein,  and  to 
march  for  Bergerac  without  loss  of  time.     The  Prince  de 
Cond6,  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  Turenne,  and  La  Rochefoucault, 
were  also  summoned  to  the  rendezvous  ;  but  disunion,  jeal- 
ousy, and  open  hatred,  had  spread  widely  amongst  the  Prot- 
estant leaders.     Violent  disputes  took  place  between  Heniy 
and  Cond6  at  Pons.     The  Prince,  attributing  the  misunder- 
standing between  himself  and  his  cousin  to  the  Viscount  de 
Turenne,  sought  to  draw  the  latter  into  a  duel ;  and  the  de- 
signs of  the  King  of  Navarre  were  thus  frustrated  by  the 
intrigues  and  dissensions  of  his  party,  till  Brouage  fell  before 
the  arms  of  Mayenne. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  during  the  campaign 
of  1677,  has  been  severely  blamed  by  writers  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason ;  but  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him  have  not  had  the  weight 
attached  to  them  which  they  deserve.  It  would  appear  that 
he  was  never  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  ^ve  thou- 
sand men,  and  seldom  even  that  number,  a  force  considerably 
less  than  that  which  Villars  the  Admiral  had  at  his  command 
in  Guienne.  A  considerable  body  of  those  who  served  under 
the  young  monarch's  banner  were  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom 
the  Protestants  were  so  jealous,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  induce  the  two  parties  to  act  together.  Many  strong 
towns  of  Guienne  were  in  the  hands  of  the  league ;  and  Vil- 
lars, though  frustrated  in  almost  all  his  enterprises  by  the 
military  skill  of  his  opponent,  lay  watching  his  proceedings, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  false  step  that  Henry  might 
commit.  The  views  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6  the  license  that 
he  tolerated  in  his  army,  and  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen 
between  him  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  gave  but  little  pros- 
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pect  of  their  being  able  to  effect  any  great  object,  if  their 
forces  were  united ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  too,  that 
the  latter  should  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  which  the  march  of  his 
small  force  into  Sainctonge,  at  an  early  period  of  the  year, 
must  have  interrupted,  as  such  a  movement  would  have  left 
the  whole  country  behind  him  open  to  the  operations  of  the 
Admiral.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  army  of 
Mayenne  was  composed  of  the  best  disciplined  troops  in 
France ;  that  it  had  been  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
Swiss ;  that  it  was  well  provided  with  artillery ;  and  that  it 
was  already  greatly  superior  in  number  to  any  that  the  two 
Princes  could  bring  against  it.  All  these  considerations, 
with  others,  probably,  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  influenced 
the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  induced  him  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  in  Quienne  during  the  early  part  of  15*1*1, 
gaining  various  small  advantages  over  the  enemy,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  own  dominions,  and  each  day  assuming 
a  more  formidable  aspect  while  he  continued  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  rather  than  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Condd,  and  at- 
tempt a  great  efibrt  against  a  superior  army,  in  which  he 
could  not  anticipate  success. 

Wliatever  might  be  his  motives,  the  result  was  much 
more  favorable  to  the  Protestant  party  than  was  generally  ex- 
pected ;  and  Henry  at  length  obtained  a  treaty  of'peaqe,  which 
the  smallness  of  the  confederate  forces,  the  defection  of 
Damville,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Dukes  of  Anjoa 
and  Mayenne,  almost  placed  beyond  hope.  In  the  month  of 
July,  the  King  of  France  advanced  to  Poitiers,  while  Biron, 
Villeroy,  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  renewed  at  Bergerac 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  already  been  so  fre- 
quently commenced  and  broken  off.  The  fall  of  Brouage, 
the  success  of  the  royal  fleet  against  the  armament  of  Ro- 
ohelle,  the  desertion  of  many  of  the  Huguenot  soldiers,  and 
a  great  inferiority  in  cavalry,  caused  the  Prince  de  Cond€  to 
long  for  peace  even  more  eagerly  than  Henry  of  Navarre. 

vox..  X.  is 
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Leaving  La  Rochelle  with  three  hundred  horse,  he  hastened 
toward  Pons,  where  he  was  joined  hy  the  Count  of  Roche- 
foucault  with  a  small  reinforcement ;  hut  heing  pursued  by 
the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne's  army,  and 
threatened  with  siege  in  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  he  left 
it  to  he  defended  by  the  ordinary  garrison,  and  hastened 
towards  Bergerac,  at  which  place  the  King  of  Navarre  had 
already  arrived.  The  terms  of  pacification  were  now  nearly 
agreed  upon  between  Henry  of  Bourbon  and  Montpensier ; 
but,  nevertheless,  Henry  showed  as  great  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  placed,  as  he  had  previously  displayed  of 
moderation  while  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  unknown. 
He  suffered  not  the  fall  of  Brouage,  the  inactivity  of  the 
Rochellois,  or  the  disunion  of  the  Protestant  party  to  dismay 
him.  But  calculating  upon  the  weakness  of  the  French 
Government,  upon  the  jealousies  that  existed  at  the  court 
of  France,  and  upon  the  total  want  of  money  in  the  enemy's 
treasury  to  carry  on  the  war,  he  adhered  to  all  his  reasona- 
ble demands,  making  a  forward  movement  towards  Mont- 
guyon,  as  an  indication  of  his  resolution  to  succor  Rochelle 
at  any  risk,  should  it  be  attacked. 

At  length,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  a  general  truce 
was  proclaimed ;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  royal  decree,  known  as  the  Edict  of  Poitiers. 
Both  parties  disbanded  their  forces  immediately  after  the 
signature  of  the  truce ;  and  so  rejoiced  was  Condd  at  the 
news  of  peace,  that  he  caused  the  treaty,  which  reached  him 
at  night,  to  be  read  by  torchlight  in  the  streets. 

La  None  instantly  set  out  for  Languedoc,  to  carry  the 
intelligence  to  the  belligerents  in  that  province.  On  his 
arrival  he  fotmd  the  Protestant  army  under  Chatillon  and 
Montmorenci  Thor6,  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the 
forces  of  DamviUe,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  under  the  walls 
of  Montpellier ;  that  place  having  been  succored  during  the 
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preceding  day  by  a  gallant  effort  of  ChatiUon,  who  showed 
himself  truly  worthy  of  the  great  name  he  bore.  La  None 
galloped  forward  into  the  space  between  the  two  armies,  at 
the  risk  of  being  shot ;  and  the  news  which  he  brought  soon 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities  on  both  parts. 

Thus  ended  the  short  war  of  1577>  by  a  treaty,  which, 
though  it  curtailed  several  of  the  immunities  granted  to  the 
Protestant  party  by  the  convention  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Monsieur,  yet  gave  more  important  securities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tranquillity  than  h^  ever  yet  been  granted ;  but 
the  weakness  of  the  French  monarch,  as  well  as  his  treach- 
ery, the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  both  parties,  as 
well  as  his  irrepressible  animosity  towards  the  Protestants, 
rendered  it  unstable  and  doubtful  even  from  the  beginning. 
Henry  III.  boasted  that  the  peace  was  his ;  and  undoubtedly 
no  one  desired  it  more  ardently  than  he  did ;  for  ere  the  war 
had  continued  many  weeks,  he  felt  bitterly  the  gross  error 
he  had  committed  in  giving  it  his  sanction  at  first.  The  open 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  League  assumed  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  after  the  death  of  La  Tremouille,  soon  showed  the 
effeminate  King  of  France,  the  danger  of  intrusting  military 
power  to  the  leaders  of  that  faction ;  yet  when  he  looked 
round  his  camp,  he  beheld  nothing  on  every  side  but  gene- 
rals and  soldiers  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  subject  to  the 
same  obligations,  bound  by  the  same  vows ;  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  though  the  Protestant  party  might  be  a 
shoal  in  the  way  of  the  vessel  of  the  state,  it  was  much  less 
to  be  dreaded  thaa  the  whirlpool  of  the  League.  The  total 
derangement  of  the  finances  of  the  realm  ;  the  impossibility 
of  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  leaders  of  the  German  troops, 
who  had  been  called  into  France  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
who  threatened  daily  to  return  and  take  part  with  the  insur- 
gents;* the  want  of  money  to  discharge  the  arrears  due 
even  to  the  Swiss  guard,  who  had  mutinied  at  Blois  during 

*  A  letter  from  the  Chancellor  Birague  to  the  Dake  of  Hontpeoflier, 
■howB  the  tenibla  strait  to  which  the  court  was  reduced,  and  tliat  the 
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the  Session  of  the  States,*  and  the  King's  own  indolence  and 
love  of  pleasure,  all  made  him  thirst  for  peace  and  hurry  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

The  principal  points  in  which  the  edict  of  Poitiers  and 
the  peace  of  Bergerac  differed  from  the  treaty  of  1576,  were, 
the  limitation  of  the  mixed  courts  for  trying  the  causes  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  four  of  the  Parliaments 
of  the  realm  ;f  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  Protestant 
counsellors  in  those  courts ;  and  4he  exclusion  of  the  public 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  from  a  circle  of  ten  leagues 
round  Pans.{  In  compensation,  however,  eight  towns  were, 
given  as  places  of  security  for  si^  years ;  and  these  were 
especially  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Reformers,^  whereas 
the  places  previously  granted  had  been  assigned  to  the  con- 
federate Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  indifferently. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Anquetil  and  others,  that  in  this 
edict  Henry  III.  speaks  of  the  massacres  that  commenced 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  as  "  the  disorders  and  excesses  of 
the  24th  August  and  the  following  days,  which  happened 
to  our  great  regret  and  sorrow,"  implying  that  the  King 
had  now  for  the  first  time  used  those  terms,  whereas,  in  the 
edict  of  May,  1576,  he  still  more  forcibly  expresses  the  same 
falsehood.  But  in  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  he  did  use  language 
different  from  any  that  he  had  ever  employed  before,  towards 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  infringe  its  provisions,  by 
which  he  intended  undoubtedly  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  League. 
In  the  ratification  of  former  treaties  he  had  merely  com* 
manded  the  insurgents  to  desist  from  levying  men,  or  com- 
mitting any  act  contrary  to  the  articles  agreed  upon;  but  in 
the  decree  at  present  imder  consideration,  he  says,  "  And 
all  leagues,  associations,  and  brotherhoods,  formed  or  to  be 
formed,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  to  the  prejudice  of  this 

crown  jewels  had  been  pledged  to  Caaioiir  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
See  Vie  de  Montpensier. 

*  Journal  de  Neven.  t  ArtideB  31,  23,  38. 

%  Article  10.  «  Article  59. 
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edict,  sball  be  broken  and  annulled,  as  we  do  break  and 
annul  them,  forbidding  expressly  all  our  subjects  henceforth 
to  make  any  subscriptions  or  levies  of  money,  fortifications, 
enrolments  of  men,  meetings,  or  assemblies,  without  our 
permission,  other  than  are  authorized  by  this  our  present 
edict." 

A  number  of  secret  articles  were  added  to  the  treaty  for 
the  security  of  the  Protestants,  amongst  which  was  one 
tending  to  guard  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  abjured 
their  vows,  against  any  persecution  on  that  account,  and 
insuring  to  their  children  the  succession  of  their  personal 
property. 

Having  asserted  that  this  act,  so  well  calculated  to  give 
tranquillity  to  Fraiice,  was  deprived  of  its  natural  result,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  contempt  in  which  both  parties  held 
the  King  himself,  it  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  the 
scorn  with  which  he  was  regarded,  by  giving  some  of  the 
anecdotes  of  the  time  respecting  his  general  conduct  and 
demeanor.  While  the  court  was  at  Blois,  during  the  session 
of  the  States,  Henry  was  accustomed  to  show  himself  to  his 
court,  in  the  pageants  and  spectacles  of  the  day,  dressed 
like  a  woman,  with  his  bosom  open,  and  displaying  round 
his  throat  a  necklace  of  pearls.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
of  May,  after  the  capture  of  La  Charity,  while  his  whole 
realm  was  convulsed  with  civil  war,  and  his  treasury  com- 
pletely empty,  he  gave  a  f§te  to  his  brother  at  Plessis  les 
Tours,  where  the  men  were  waited  upon  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court  dressed  in  male  attire,  "half  naked,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "with  their  hair  parted  like  a  bride's."  The  enter- 
tainment was  returned  by  the  Queen-mother,  in  a  grand 
festival  at  Chenon^eau,  where  she  spent  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  which  she  extracted  from  the  richer  members  of  the 
court. 

The  most  horrible  excesses,  also,  were  not  only  tolerated 
by  the  King,  but  according  to  general  suspicion  were  com- 
manded by  him.    While  at  Poitiers,  waiting  for  the  final 
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anrangement  of  ihe  treaty  of  peaioe,  Rene  de  Villequier,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  of  the  Eang's  mimoiis>  already  infamous 
for  the  murder  of  Ligneroles,  stabbed  his  wife  and  one  of 
her  maids,  while  the  unfortunate  lady  was  dressing,  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  monarch's 
apartment.  Yillequier  was,  however,  pardoned  without  trial 
for  this  double  murder ;  neither  reproach  nor  degradation 
followed ;  he  retained  all  his  offices^and  the  favor  of  Henry ; 
and  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  France  remained, 
that  the  husband  had  assassinated  the  wife  by  order  of  his 
sovereign,  because,  she  refused  to  prostitute  herself  to  the 
will  of  a  vicious  King.* 

The  state  of  society  Iq  which  such  things  could  exist  is  too 
dark  and  fearful  to  dwell  upon ;  but  we  must  add  some  of 
the  words  used  by  one  of  the  historians,  who  records  these 
facts,  in  speaking  of  the  court  of  Henry  IIL  *'  Corruption," 
he  says,  "  was  such  in  these  times,  that  none  but  fools,  buf- 
foons, courtezans,  and  minions,  possessed  any  credit  with  the 
£ing.''f  But  the  further  details  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
that  court  present  facts  too  horrible  and  disgusting  to  be 
admitted  here ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  murder  was  at 
this  time  seldom  punished,  except  in  those  who  had  no  influ- 
ence at  court ;  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  find 
the  monarch  himself  acting  as  mediator  between  an  assas- 
sin and  the  relations  of  his  victim,  in  order,  not  alone  to 
shield  him  from  the  arm  of  the  law,  which  could  always  be 
done  by  the  Eling's  own  authority,  but  to  guard  him  from 
vengeance,  to  which  recourse  was  generally  had  in  the  im- 
potence of  justice.^ 

•  De  Thou.  L*Etoile.  t  L'^toile. 

t  Such  was  the  case  when  St  Sulpice  was  murdered  at  Bids  in 
December,  1576.    See  Journal  du  Doc  de  Nevers. 
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BOOK  71. 

Ths  interral  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  short  war  of 
Id??,  oflfers  several  incidents  connected  with  the  life  of  Henri 
Quatre/  which  are  worthy  of  detail.  That  Prince,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  entertained  but  little  sincere  regard 
for  his  wife,  whose  conduct  was  as  licentious  as  his  own ;  yet 
we  find,  that  even  while  in  arms  against  her  brother,  he  de- 
manded loudly  that  she  should  be  sent  to  join  him.  Mar* 
guerite  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  abandon  the  pleasures 
of  Paris,  and  the  freedom  which  her  separation  from  her  hus- 
band allowed,  tp  dwell  with  a  Prince  whom  she  had  never 
loved,  in  the  i^emote  court  of  Beam.  As  the  negotiations  for 
peace  advanced,  however,  and  she  saw  the  probability  of  her 
mother  being  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  his  applications,  she 
affected  an  illness,  which  required  the  waters  of  Spa  as  its 
remedy,  and  set  out  i^.the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August,  for  the  baths. 

She  was  met  at  Namur  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  who  took 
advantage  of  a  visit  which  she  made  in  his  company  to  the 
citadel,  to  render  himself  master  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Spanish  Priiice,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  civil  war 
in  France,  lest  she  should  be  deprived  of  the  fair  pretext  it 
afforded  for  remaining  separate  from  her  husband. 

The  treaty  of  Bergerac,  however,  put  an  end  to  her  schemes; 
and  the  approach  of  winter  drove  her  back  to  Paris,  where 
she  entered  into  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  taking  part 
with  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  towards  whom  that  Prince's  enmity  had  been  revived 
in  full  force,  in  consequence  of  the  insolence  of  the  weak 


^ 
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monarch's  minions,  and  their  incessant  quarrels  with  Boasy 
and  his  other  fayorites. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  open  contempt  which  Mar- 
guerite showed  for  the  wishes  of  Henry  III.,*  and  the  part 
she  now  took  in  the  second  escape  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from 
the  Louvre,  induced  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother  to  re- 
solve upon  acceding  to  the  demand  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  for 
the  restitution  of  his  wife.  Accordingly,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful journey  made  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  Angers,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  her  youngest  son  to  the  court,  she 
set  out,  in  the  autumn  of  1578,  upon  a  tour  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  accompanied  by  the  unwilling 
Queen  of  Navarre..  The  apparent  object  of  Catherine  was  to 
place  the  wife  once  more  in  the  arms  of  her  husband ;  but 
many  other  motives  actuated  her  in  quitting,  for  the  long 
period  which  her  progress  occupied,  the  court  of  Henry  III. 

The  treaty  of  Bergerac  was  nowhere  exactly  executed, 
and  instead  of  union,  tranquillity  and  order  being  restored, 
the  southern  parts  of  France  were  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
while  daily  proceedings  in  opposition  to  the  edict  of  Poitiers, 
were  conmiitted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  governors  of  towns 
and  provinces,  which  threatened  to  replunge  the  kingdom  in 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  It  would  be  endless  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  acts  of  aggression  and  retaliation  which  arc  recorded 
by  the  historians  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
the  fact,  that  but  a  few  months  after  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  the  King's  oflScers  openly  infringed  it  in  many  instances , 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  circumstance,  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  writersf  have,  in  general,  omitted  all 

•  To  avoid  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  St.  Luc,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  splendor  by  order  of  the  King,  she  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  on  a  party  of  pleasure  to  Vincennes. 

t  Especially  AnquetU.  We  find  numerous  letters  from  Henry  IV.  at 
this  time,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
appealing  to  all  his  own  acts  in  proof  of  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
treaty.  From  two  of  these,  one  to  M.  Forget,  and  one  to  Dainville, 
where  he  had  no  motire  for  concealing  the  truth,  H  appears  that  the 
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mention  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  before  the  Protestants 
resumed  hostilities. 

In  regard  to  one  of  these  acts  of  aggression,  however,  1 
must  enter  into  some  detail,  as  it  was  the  first  open  infraction 
of  peace,  by  a  person  in  authority,  that  I  find  mentioned.  As 
Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Guienne,  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
hitherto  held  his  court  in  the  town  of  Agen,  where  he  was 
much  loved  and  respected  by  the  inhabitants.  He  was  sur- 
rounded, however,  by  a  body  of  gay  and  light-hearted  young 
noblemen^  over  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol :  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  censure  implied  by  the 
good  Bishop  of  Rode2  is  well  founded*  &nd  that  a  youthful 
and  inexperienced  Prince  did  not  do  all  that  he  might  have 
done,  to  restrain  them  from  follies  and  excesses.  These  gen- 
tlemen one  evemng,  at  a  ball  given  in  Agen,  thought  fit  to 
blow  out  the  lights,  and  a  scene  of  some  scandal- ensued.  The 
consequence  was  fatal  to  the  popularity  of.  the  King  of  Na- 
varre in  the  town,  and  the 'inhabitants  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  calling  Biron  within  their  walls,  who  first  made 
himself  master  of  Yilleneuve,  and  then  seized  upon  Agen.* 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event,f  that  Catherine  de  Medicis 
arrived  at  Bordeaux,  and  thence  journeyed  forward  with  Mar- 
guerite to  Nerac,  on  the  road  to  which  place  the  King  of 
Navarre  met  the  royal  party,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  gen- 
tlemen.    The  two  Queens  were  ea6h  accompanied  by  a  train 

pennon  stiptilated,  was  never  paid  to  him,  that  an  impoat  on  a  blue  dye 
which  had  been  granted  him,  was  diverted  to  other  purposes,  and  that 
the  Catholics  had  surprised  St  Anastase,  attacked  Briateste,  undertaken 
enterprises  against  Perigueux,  La  Reole  and  Mas  de  Verdun,  besides 
murdering  the  Baron  de  Foug^res  and  playing  at  football  with  his  head 
in  the  streets  of  Lodere. 

*  Peiefixe.  Numerous  armed  bands  of  Papists  and  Protestants  wan- 
dered through  the  country  long  after  peace  was  proclaimed ;  and  theb 
enterprises  had,  more  than  once,  called  the  King  of  Navarre  into  the 
field  to  repress  them  with  an  equal  hand ;  but  Biron  was  a  royal  officer, 
and  acted  undoubtedly  under  orders  from  the  court  of  France. 

t  Aubignd. 

18* 
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of  beaatiful,  but  licentious  giris,  tboee  of  Catherine  kng  inured 
to  serve  their  politic  mistress,  by  every  sort  of  intrigue,  and 
those  of  Marguerite  equally  skilful,  and  equally  diapoaed  to 
unhesitating  docility.  The  train  of  Catherine  bad  acquired 
the  name  of  the  flying  squadron  of  the  Queen ;  and  she  had 
taken  care  to  bring  with  her  the  two  ladies  whose  attractions 
had  been  previously  employed,  with  success,  against  the 
young  King  of  Navarre.  Marguerite,  completely  devoted  to 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  prepared  to  turn  the 
arms  which  her  mother  used  in  negotiating  with  the  Hu- 
guenots,  against  Catherine  herself ;  and  though  perhaps  she 
might  not  believe  it  possible,  nor  find  it  agreeable,  to  exercise 
her  own  charms,  for  the  purpose  of  bending  her  husband 
to  her  purposes,  she  was  well  inclined  to  leave  that  task  to 
others,  while  she  employed  her  powers  upon  the  confiden* 
tial  friends  and  advisers  of  the  Queen-mother. 

Henry  of  Navarre  met  Catherine  with  every  expreesion  of 
respect,  and  received  his  fair  wife  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
which  was  certainly  not  diminished  when  he  found  that,  fv 
from  seeking  to  promote  ihe  designs  of  the  court  of  France 
in  opposition  to  his  interests,  she  was  perfectly  ready  to  join 
her  efforts  to  his  in  support  of  the  Protestant  claims.  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  amusements,  mirth,  gallantry,  and  intrigue, 
commenced  a  series  of  negotiations,  which,  though  from  time 
to  time  interrupted  by  hostile  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
particular  advantages,  ended  in  producing  a  new  treaty  of 
twenty-seven  clauses,*  explanatory  of  the  edict  of  Poitiers, 
but  far  more  favorable  to  the  Huguenots.  By  these  articles 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  building  conventicles  in  the  places  where  their  religion 
was  tolerated,  and  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  their 
ministers,  while  the  number  of  places  of  security  granted  to 
them  was  extended  to  fourteen. 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  one  or  two  curious  in* 
cidents  occurred,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  manners  and 

•  Signed  at  Nerac,  SSth  February,  1679. 
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spirit  of  the  times.    The  Queen-mother,  politic  and  miscru- 
pulous  as  she  was,  saw  herself  completely  foiled  and  mastered 
by  the  firm  prudence  of  the  King  uf  Navarre,  aided  by  the 
talents  and  skill  of  her  daughter.     Henry  called  to  his  con- 
ferences with  Catherine,  a  body  of  deputies  from  the  Protes- 
tants of  France  ;*  and«  it  would  appear,  that  all  his  exhortations 
would  not  have  prevailed  in  maintaining  a  steady  resistance 
against  the  arts  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  the  repugnance  of 
many  of  the  Huguenots  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  had  he  not 
received  assistance  from  a  quarter  where  he  least  expected 
to  find  it.     Catherine  had  brought  with  her  Monsieur  de 
Pibrac,  a  man  celebrated  in  his  own  times  for  a  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  seems  turgid  and  pedantic  in  our  eyes,  but 
was  then  considered  most  persuasive ;  and  the  whole  fire  of 
bis  oratory  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  blandish- 
ments 9f  the  Queen's  ladies,  to  work  upon  the  Huguenot 
deputies,  in  order  to  mitigate  their  demands.     But  while 
Marguerite  engaged  hier  maids  to  captivate  the  other  coun- 
sellors of  her  mother,  she  applied  her  own  powers  to  charm 
and  dazzle  Pibrac  himself;  and  so  skilfully  did  she  conduct 
her  proceedings^  that  he  became  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands  f 
A  few  plain  straightforward  words,  too,  from  one  of  the 
Protestant  deputies,  named  La  Meausse,  completely  silenced 
his  laborious  eloquence ;  and  though  Catherine  herself  en- 
deavored in  private  to  bring  the  latter  over  to  her  views,  his 
rude  good  sense  set  her  artifices  at  defiance. 

The  court  of  France  was  accompanied,  in  its  journey  to  Ne- 
rac,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  imcle  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
a  good,  weak,  bigoted  Prince,  whom  the  party  of  the  League 
already  looked  to,  as  the  Catholic  successor  to  the  throne,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Henry  HI.  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  with- 
out posterity.  Although  the  right  gf  the  King  of  Navarre 
under  such  circumstances,  was  clear  and  undeniable,  the 
Queen-mother  did  not  scruple  to  point  out  to  her  son-in-law 
the  probability  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  place  his  uncle 

*  AQbJgn6  t  Perefixe. 
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on  the  throne  ;*  and  intimations  of  a  similar  kind  reached 
him  also  from  yarious  quarters.      The   Cardinal   himself 
thought  fit  to  remonstrate  with  his  nephew  on  his  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  hut  Henry,  who  was  famous 
for  the  readiness  of  his  repartee,  replied,  laughing,  "  They 
tell  me,  my  imcle,  that  some  people  wish*  to  make  you  King. 
Bid  them  make  you  Pope.     It  would  suit  you  much  better, 
and  then  you  would  be  greater  than  all  the  kings  together."! 
Jest  and  intrigue,  negotiation  and  stratagem,  peace  in  the 
hall,  and  combats  in  the  field,  formed  the  changing  scene  at 
the  court  while  residing  in  Nerac,  Auch,  and  Lisle  Jourdain ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  all  these  several  pursuits  were 
mingled  together,  is  remarkably  evinced  by  the  capture  of 
la  Reole,  one  of  the  towns  of  security  given  to  the  Hugue- 
nots.    As  a  reward  for  a  long  life  of  service  and  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  the  government  of  that  place  had 
been  bestowed  upon  an  old  officer,  named  Ussac.     He  was 
advanced  in  years,  enfeebled  by  wounds,  and  dreadfully  dis- 
figured by  injuries  in  the  face  and  head ;  he  was  esteemed 
as  wise,  calm,  and  prudent,  as  he  was  brave  and  stern ;  but, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen-mother  contrived 
to  inspire  him  with  a  violent  passion,  which  so  shook  his 
judgment,  that  he  assumed  all  the  idrs  of  a  young  lover,  and 
was  not  without  hope  of  proving  a  successful  suitor.     The 
lady,  afterwards  Countess  of  Chateau- Villain,  only  laughed 
at  liis  tenderness ;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  had  the  impru- 
dence to  join  in  the  mockery  of  the  court,  not  knowing  that 
the  most  irritable  of  all  passions  is  an  old  man's  love.     The 
unhappy  Ussac  was  filled  with  rage  and  indignation ;  and, 
forgetting  all  the  principles  of  honor  which  had  been  his 
boast  through  life,  he  quitted  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
called  the  Count  de  Duras  to  take  possession  of  la  Reole.| 
The  news  of  this  act  of  treachery  reached  Henry  of  Navarre^ 
while  dancing  in  a  ball  given  by  the  court  at  Auch ;  and 
without  further  consideration,  he  whispered  to  the  Viscount 

•  Aubign6,  liv.  W.  chap.  3.         t  L'Etoile.  %  Peniixe.  Anbign6. 
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de  Turenne,  Sully,  and  one  or  two  others,  to  escape  unper- 
ceived  from  the  room,  gather  together  what  men  they  could, 
and  join  him  at  a  rendezvous  in  the  country.  Care  was  taken 
to  prevent  their  absence  from  being  noticed ;  and  meeting  at 
the  appointed  spot,  with  their  arms  concealed  as  usual  under 
tlie  habiliments  of  the  chase,  the  young  King  and  his  co&i- 
panions  marched  on  during  the  whole  night  towards  the 
object  of  their  enterprise.  By  daybreak  they  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Fleurance,  which  had  just  been  opened ;  and  finding 
the  town,  as  they  expected,  unprepared  for  resistance,  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  without  difficulty.*  The  cas- 
tle, however,  held  out ;  but  it  was  speedily  forced  to  surren- 
der, though  not  without  some  bloodshed.f  ' 

When  the  news  of  this  enterprise  reached  Catherine,  on 
the  following  day,  she  wisely  made  a  jest  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, saying,  '/ 1  see  well  that  tl^is  is  in  revenge  for  la  Reole,^ 
and  that  Heniy  of  Navarre  is  determined  to  give  me  cabbage 
for  cabbage ;  but  mine  is  the  fullest." 

A  general  peace  nominally  existed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but,  as  a  partisan  warfare  was  actually  carried  on 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  two  courts,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  truce  should  be  established  for  a  certain  distance 
round  the  cities  in  which  they  held  their  residence.  When 
the  royal  parties  removed  to  Coutras,  some  doubt  arose  as 
to  whether  the  small  town  of  St.  Emilion  was  within  the 
stated  limits ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place,  having  seized 
and  plundered  some  Protestant  merchants,  the  Queen-mother 
declared  the  goods  taken,  to  be  lawful  booty.  '  No  sooner  had 
she  done  so,  than  Henry  sent  a  party  to  sleep  at  St.  Foi,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  truce,  whence  they  marched  upon  St. 
Emilion,  ble^f  up  part  of  a  tower  in  the  walls  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  Catherine  was  now  angry,  and  pro* 
nounced  the  act,  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty;  but 

.    ♦Sully.  tAubign^. 

f  Lettres  Misdves  de  Henry  roi  de  Navarre,  note,  torn.  i.  p.  203. 
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Heniy  at  once  brought  back  the  case  of  the  Protestant  mer- 
chants to  her  memory,  and  nothing  more  was  said. 

Such  proceedings  were  of  daily  occurrence  at  the  courts 
of  the  Queen-mother  and  her  son-in-law,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  stay  in  Guienne ;  and  gallantries,  hostilities,  ne- 
g6tiations,  and  intrigues,  were  only  further  diversified  by  a 
bear-hunt,  given  to  Catheriiie  by  the  Sang  of  Navarre,  in  the 
mountains  of  Foiz.     This  sport,  however,  proved  too  rode 
even  for  her  taste,  though  she  was  passionately  fond  of  ro- 
bust exercise.     Several  persons  .were  killed,  and  the  enter- 
tainment was  not  repeated. 

Catherine  was  induced  during  her  stay  to  grant  the  Prot- 
estants conditions,  undoubtedly  more  advantageous  than  she 
had  at  fii'st  proposed ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  succeeded  in 
some  of  her  objects,  as  they  are  described  by  one  who  was 
present.  "  She  came  hither,''  says  Aubign^,  "  in  appearance 
to  pacify ;  but  in  fact  it  was,  by  every  exquisite  contrivance, 
to  draw  her  son-in-law  to  the  court ;  and,  failing  with  him, 
some  of  his  principal  followers ;  or,  at  aQ  events,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  notable  divisions  amongst  them,  to  endeavor^  make 
them  give  up  their  hold  of  the  places  of  security  before  the 
time,  and  in  any  case  to  discover  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
party." 

Several  of  Henry's  Roman  Catholic  officers,  she  did  con- 
trive to  debauch ;  but  the  most  mischievous  object  of  her 
arts,  and  that  in  which  she  best  succeeded,  was,  the  stirring 
up  of  dissensions  between  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Prot- 
estants. The  Viscount  >de  Turenne  and  the  Prince  de  Conde 
had  previously  been  upon  bad  terms ;  but  the  good  of&ces 
of  Catherine  now  rekindled  a  fire  which  was  almost  extin- 
guished, and  the  irritation  of  the  Prince  became  so  great,  that 
he  challenged  Turenne  to  single  combat.  The  Viscount  re- 
plied in  terms  full  of  respect  for  the  rank  of  his  adversary, 
without  showing  any  unwillingness  to  meet  him  in  the  field ; 
and  though  we  do  not  know,  whether  the  duel  did,  or  did 
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not  actually  take  place,*  no  injury  resulted  to  either.  But, 
in  another  quarrel,  which  was  mixed  up  with  this  affair, 
more  serious  consequences  ensued.  An  old  dispute  existed 
between  Turenne,  and  John  de  Durefort  de  Bosan,  who, 
urged  on  by  the  Queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  called  the 
Viscount  to  the  field,  in  the  month  of  March,  1579.  Tu- 
renne  gave  him  the  rendezvous  he  desired,  in  a  field  near  the 
bridge  of  Agen,  where  the  combat  took  place  between  the 
two  principals,  and,  as  usual  in  those  days,  between  the  two 
seconds  likewise.  De  E.osan  was  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Dura?,  and  Turenne  by  John  de  Gontaut  de 
Biron,  Baron  de  Salignac.  At  first,  the  advantage  seemed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Turenne,  who  brought  his  adversary  to 
his  knee,  but  permitted  him  to  rise,  while  Salignac  allowed 
Duras  to  change  his  sword.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  armed  men,  supposed  to  have  been  ser- 
vants of  Duras,  and  of  the  Queen-mother,  issued  forth  from 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  where  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves,  aqd  attacking  Turenne,  left  him  appa- 
rently dead,  with  seventeen  wounds  on  his  person. 

The  two  brothers  Durefort  fled  immediately ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  Turenne  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  in- 
juries he  had  received.  He  afterwards  published  a  mani- 
festo, complaining  loudly  of  the  murderous  attack  made  upon 
him ;  but,  when  the  Queen-mother,  finding  her  name  impli- 
cated, gave  orders  for  apprehending  Duras  and  Bosan  and 
bringing  them  to  trial,  he  generously  interceded  for  them, 
and  contented  himself  with  referring  his  case  to  Marshal 
Damville,  who  decided,  that,  after  such  treatment,  Turenne 
was  no  longer  bound  to  seek  vengeance,  according  -to  what 
are  called  the  rules  of  honor,  but  rrdght  employ  whatever 
means  were  most  convenient ;  another  strong  proof  of  the 
license,  which  not  only  existed  in  men's  actions,  but  with 
which  their  very  thoughts  were  deeply  imbued. 

*  Aubign6  implien  that  it  did  not  take  place,  and  Sully  says  that  it 
did.    Both  were  then  at  the  court. 
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No  Booner  had  Catherine  quitted  Guienne,  to  parsoe  her 
progress  through  Languedoc  and  Provence,  than  new  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaty  so  lately  signed  at  Nerac,  commenced ; 
and,  whether  with  the  connivance  or  by  the  negligence  of 
Henry  III.,  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen-mother,  I 
cannot  discover,  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Guienne,  with- 
out even  seeking  a  decent  pretext,  violated  all  the  stipulations 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  and  pursued  a  course  which  could 
only  tend  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  war.  The  letters  of  the 
young  King,  of  Navarre  at  this  time,  whether  addressed 
to  Henry  IIL,  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  to  Marshal  Dam- 
ville,  (now  become  Duke  of  Montmorenci,)  breathe  constant 
complaints  of  the  seizure  of  some  towns,  the  razing  of  the 
fortifications  of  others,  the  pillage  of  Protestant  houses  and 
castles,  the  murder  of  Huguenot  noblemen  and  citizens,  the 
leagues  among  the  Catholic  nobility  who  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  destroy  all  the  Calvinists  they  could  find,  the 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  trial  of  his  partisans,  on  account 
of  acts  committed  in  the  late  war  for  which  an  amnesty  had 
been  obtained,  and  of  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  all  his 
applications  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  promised  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  state  and  dignity.  At  the  same  time; 
his  correspondence  with  his  officers  and  friends,  shows  in  the 
clearest  and  most  indubitable  manner,  his  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Prot- 
estants, and  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  land. 

The  Queen-mother  had  left  the  province,  without  giving 
ear  to  the  complaints  which  the  Huguenots  had  advanced ; 
and  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  various  reformed  commu- 
nities was  summoned  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  As  Henry  was  on  his  way  to  attend  this 
assembly,  and  also  to  open  the  States  of  Beam,*  he  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  fever  at  Eause,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  seventeen  days ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  suffi- 
ciently well  to  travel,  than  he  hurried  on,  and  met  the  gene- 

*  Lettres  MiMives,  torn.  i.  p.  333. 
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ral  assembly  of  the  Protestant  deputies  at  Montauban,  where 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  rather  have  recourse  to  war, 
than  give  up  the  towns  of  security,  till  the  edict  of  Poitiers 
yrss  fully  executed.  He  then  caused  a  number  of  crowns  of 
gold  to  be  cut  in  two,  which  he  distributed  amongst  the 
persons  who  had  attended  the  meeting,  with  an  understand- 
ing, that  the  moment  each  received  the  other  part  of  the 
piece  he  possessed,  he  was  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  Protestant  religion. 

Nevertheless,  hostilities,  on  a  great  scale,  were  not  so  soon 
recommenced  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  little  court 
of  Navarre  remained  at  peace,  and  occupied  itself  with  pleas- 
ures. Henry  wisely  overlooked  the  misconduct  of  his  wife, 
and  Marguerite,  with  the  same  facility,  forgave  the  gallantries 
of  her  husband.  Neither  jealousy  nor  religious  diflFerences 
were  suffered  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  Pau  and  Nerac, 
and  wit,  sport,  and  amusement,  filled  up  the  idle  hours. 

At  length  Henry  III.  was  unfortunately  tempted  to  make 
an  effort  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  brother-in-law  in 
regard  to  his  wife's  conduct.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  had  made  his  escape  from  Paris,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  the  14th  February,  1578  ;  and 
the  partiality  which  she  evinced  for  her  younger  brother,  on 
this,  and  other  occasions,  excited  the  malignant  jealousy  of 
the  elder.  From  Paris,  the  Duke  had  fled  to  Angers,  and 
from  Angers  had  proceeded  to  Mons,  where  he  promised  his 
assistance  to  the  insurgents  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  various  honorable  titles,  which  he  had  not 
the  wisdom  to  merit.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  however,  he  returned  to  Paris,*  and  cast  himself  upon  the 
affection  and  generosity  of  the  King,  who  received  him  with 
the  kindness  which  such  an  act  of  confidence  deserved,  and 
promised  him  his  support,  both  in  carrying  on  a  war  against 
Spain  in  her  northern  dependencies,  and  in  obtaining  the  hand 
of  the  Queen  of  England.     But  Henry's  promises  were  ren- 

•  16th  Mareh,  1579. 
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dered  unavailiiig,  bj  his  indolent  nature,  and  vacOlating  char- 
acter. There  was  no  real  frankness  or  generosity  in  his  dispo- 
sition, and  he  soon  became  jealous,  and  doubtful.of  his  brother ; 
showed  himself  unwilling  to  take  any  step  towards  the  pro- 
posed  war  in  Flanders ;  hesitated,  procrastinated,  and  de~ 
ceived,  tiU  the  wild  and  violent  Duke  of  Anjou  saw  no  way 
of  driving  him  td  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  made,  but  by 
instigating  the  Huguenots  to  renew  the  civil  war. 

For  this,  pretexts  were  not  wanting ;  the  aggressions  of 
the  Catholics  were  incessant ;  few  of  the  obligations  of  the 
edict  of  Poitiers,  and  the  explanatory  treaty  of  Nerac,  had 
been  fulfilled ;  the  hereditary  property  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
had  been  seized  ;*  and  daily  applications,  in  a  threatening 
tone,  were  made  to  the  Protestant  leaders,  to  give  up  the 
places  of  security,  long  before  the  time  appointed.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou,  knowing  the  irritation  which  existed  amongst 
the  Huguenots,  took  advantage  of  the  attachment  of  his  as- 
ter, to  employ  all  her  art  in  urging  on  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  his  friends,  to  open  war ;  and  Marguerite,  devoted  to 
her  brother,  scrupled  not  for  a  moment  to  obey  his  injunc- 
tions. On  her  husband,  she  employed  the  skill  of  her  fair 
attendants,  who  spread  forth  all  their  allurements  to  captivate 
his  heart,  and  filled  his  ears  with  arguments  and  inducements, 
favorable  to  the  course  in  which  they  sought  to  lead  him. 
To  the  other  Protestant  chiefs,  the  young  Queen  showed 
herself  no  niggard  of  her  own  favors,  and  went  so  far  witl^ 
the  Viscount  de  Turenne,  that  tidings  of  their  intimacy 
reached  Paris,  and  were  communicated  by  Henry  III.  to  his 
brother-in-law,  with  the  view  of  spreading  dissensions  in  the 
Protestant  party. 

The  King  of  Navarre  instiinily  notified  the  charge  to  the 
persons  accused ;  but  Marguerite,  if  she  did  not  succeed  in 
persuading  him  of  her  innocence,  effectually  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  purposes  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  France,  and 
redoubled  her  efforts,  to  urge  on  the  Huguenots  into  a  re- 

*  Letter  firam  Henry  to  the  Duke  i^Montpenaer,  12th  May,  1580. 
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sumption  of  hostilities ;  till  at  length,  by  the  artifices  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fosseuse,  and  one  or  two  of  her  com- 
panions, Henry  himself  was  won  to  consent  to  take  arms 
once  more.*  The  machinery  by  which  a  renewal  of  the 
civil  strife  was  brought  about  caused  this  war  to  be  called 
*•  the  war  of  the  lovers." 

The  day  fixed  for  the  simultaheous  arming  of  Gascony, 
Ficardy,  Languedoc,  Poitou,  Anjou,  Dauphine,  and  all  the 
other  districts  in,  which  the  Protestant  party  was  powerful, 
was  the  IQth  of  April,  1580,  and  messengers  were  sent  into 
the  various  provinces  to  warn  the  leaders,  and  give  them  the 
signal  agreed  upon.  While  making  preparations  for  carry- 
ing his  purpose  efiectually  into  execution,  however,  Henry 
of  Navarre  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Having  absented  himself  from  his  court  for  a  short 
time  in  the  month  of  February,  1580,  an  ambuscade  was 
laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mazeres,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing him  alive,  or  killing  him ;  but  Marguerite,  having  received 
intimation  of  the  fact,  sent  off  messengers  in  haste  to  inform 
her  husband  of.  bis  danger.  Henry,  who  was  accompanied 
by  very  few  attendants,  immediately  altered  his  course,  and 
passing  the  Garonne  by  a  ford,  took  refuge  in  Nerac ;  so 
that  the  stratagem,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  devised  by  the 
League,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  principal 
commander,  was  entirely  frustrated.! 

Some  short  time  before  the  actual  recommencement  of  the 
war,  th6  small  town  of  Figeac  had  been  surprised  by  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  retaliation,  the  first  act  of  hos- 
tility  in  which  Henry  took  part  >himSelf,  was  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Cahors,  into  the  particulars  of  which  we  must 

*  Anbign^.    Mem.  de  la  Reine  Margruerite. 

i  L'Etoile.  Ducbat.  There  are  also  allusions  to  this  attempt,  in 
several  of  He^ry  of  Navarre's  letters  to  Henry  III.  The  latter  de- 
manded 'that  his  brother-in-law  should  give  him  the  names  of  those 
who  had  furnished  him  with  intelligence  of  the  design  against  him,  but 
Henry  of  Nava/re  refused  to  comply.  Throughout  the  whole  month  of 
February,  1580,  Henry  was  preparing  for  war. 
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enter,  on  account  of  the  characteristic  daring,  and  perseve- 
ranee,  which  the  future  King  of  France  displayed  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Cahors  is  a  considerable  place,  defended  by  water  on  three 
sides,  and  was  at  that  time  strongly  fortified  according  to  the 
state  of  military  science  in  those  days.  The  garrison,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  De  Yesseins,  was  composed  of  two 
thousand  men,  besides  the  citizens ;  and  both  governor  and 
soldiers  were  upon  their  guard  against  attack.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  end  of  May,  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  at  that 
period  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  ^  fifteen 
hundred  men,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  city.  He  acco^ingly  began  his  march  from  Montauban, 
and  advancing  rapidly,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Cahors 
at  midnight  on  the  27th  of  May.  His  approach  had  not 
been  perceived  ;  and  halting  in  a  small  wood  of  walnut  trees, 
he  gave  his  men  a  little  repose,  during  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, and  then  disposed  them  for  the  attack.*  Two  deter- 
mined men,  furnished  with  petards,  a  machine  then  just 
invented,!  supported  by  ten  picked  soldiers,  preceded  the 
rest  of  the  forces.  These  were  followed  by  a  mixed  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  the  King  in  person^  and 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  arquebusiers  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  petards,  it  would  seem,  effected  less  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated against  the  gates  of  the  city;  but  the  apertures 
they  produced,  were  enlarged  by  axes,  though  not  to  any 
great, extent,  some  of  the  first  who  entered  being  obliged  to 
creep  upon  their  hands  and  knees.  The  noise  of  the  petards, 
however,  soon  called  the  garrison  to  the  defence  of  the  gate, 
and  a  tremendous  fight  ensued ;  the  king  leading  on  and  en- 
couraging his  men  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  fire  of  small  arms, 
and  a  shower  of  masses  of  stone,  tiles,  and  logs  of  wood, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses.   Yesseins  was  killed  in  his  shirt 

*  Aubij^nd.    Journal  de  Faurin.    Letter  of  Henry  to  Madame  de 
Batx.    Ditto,  to  M.  de  Scoibiac. 

-f  Aabign^. 
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at  the  beginning ;  and  the  King  of  Navarre  forced  his  way 
forward,  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  wounded,  though 
not  seriously,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  march  through  a  sul- 
try summer's  night,  i  Body  after  body  of  the  garrison  were 
defeated ;  but  still  new  forces  appeared ;  the  tocsin  was 
rung ;  the  citizens  rose  in  arms  ;  the  small  number  of  assail- 
ants became  every  instant  more  apparent ;  and  even  when 
Henry  had  pushed  on  to  the  market  place,  he  found  himself 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  park  of  artillery  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  square. 

Nothing,  however,  could  daunt  him,  and  the  fight  was 
carried  on  withi^  the  town  of  Cahors  for  four  days  ;  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  attacking  party  could  obtain 
but  a  few  minutes  of  repose,  leaning  against  the  houses  and 
shops,  without  .^daring  to  quit  their  arms  for  a  moment.  At 
length,  the  news  arrived  that  a  reinforcement  was  marching 
to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  ;and  Henry's  officers  besought 
him  e^nestly  to  abandon  an  attempt  that  seemed  quite 
hopeless.  The  King,  however,  replied  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance :  "It  is  written  above  there,  what  will  become  of 
me  on  this  occasion.  Kcmember,  however,  that  my  only 
retreat  out  of  this  town,  without  having  won  it,  will  be  the 
retreat  of  my  life  out  of  this  body.  My  honor  is  too  much 
compromised  to  do  otherwise ;  and  therefore  let  no  one  speak 
to  me  of  anything  but  dying  or  conquering." 

In  the  meantime  the  expected  reinforcement  had  arrived ; 
but  before  they  could  force  an  entrance  into  the  place,  which 
was  partly  in  possession  of  the  Huguenots,  Monsieur  de 
Chouppes,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Turenne,  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  some  of  whose  troops  were  in  the 
act  of  abandoning  the  town.  A  crowd  of  these  fugitives  en- 
countered Chouppes  at  the  gates,  and  told  him  that  all  was 
lost ;  but  that  gallant  officer,  giving  them  nothing  but  re* 
proaches  in  reply,  rushed  on  into  Cahors.  Still,  however, 
the  defence  was  protracted ;  the  streets  were  fortified  with 
barricades ;  each  public  building  became  a  citadel ;  and  from 
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the  town-house  to  the  college,  from  the  college  to  the  mon- 
asteries, the  inhahitants  and  garrison  were  driyen,  till  at 
length  the  last  of  their  barricades  was  carried  by  Henry  in 
person ;  and  struck  with  panic  they  fled,  leaving  the  city  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.* 

After  having  provided  for  the  security  of  Cahors,  Henry 
returned  to  Montauban,  gathered  his  forces  together,  and 
hastened  to  disperse  the  levies  which  Biron  was  making  in 
the  county  of  Armagnac.  "  Night  and  day,"  sajrs  Aubigne, 
"  he  was  on  horseback ;"  and  giving  the  enemy  no  repose, 
he  forced  Biron  to  shut  himself  up  in  Marmande.  Henry, 
then,  in  order  to  watch  his  movements,  advanced  to  Ton- 
neins,  where  constant  skirmishes  took  place  without  any  im- 
portant result.  The  King  of  Navarre  then  determined  to 
draw  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade  ;  and  having  concealed 
himself  with  three  hundred  horse  in  a  small  wood,  he  sent 
forward  one  of  his  officers,  named  Lusignan,  with  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  and  a  hundred  arquebusiers.  The  foot  sol- 
diers  were  ordered  to  lie  down  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town,  while  Lusignan  and  his  party  advanced  to  the  gates, 
daring  the  troops  of  Biron  to  come  forth.  A  hundred  men- 
at-arms  were  soon  in  the  field  to  attack  them ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  they  had  received,  the  Huguenot  gentle- 
men retreated  towards  their  arquebusiers.  Unfortunately, 
one  old  soldier,  hearing  the  enemy  call  upon  him  by  name 
to  halt  and  fight,  could  not  restrain  himself,  but  turned,  and 
charging  the  person,  who  defied  him,  cast  him  dead  to  ihe 
ground.  His  own  horse  being  killed,  his  companions,  though 
only  twenty-five  in  number,  hastened  to  his  aid,  and  a  combat 
ensued,  during  which,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  engaged,  giving  way  to  fear,  fled  at  full  speed  to 
the  King,  and  told  him  that  the  pa.rty  of  Lusignan,  horse  and 
foot,  had  been  slaughtered  to  a  man. 

Henry,  we  are  assured  by  Sully,  who  was  one  of  those  en- 
gaged, at  once  determined  to  advance,  in  order  to  avenge 

•  Solly.    Aabign6.    The  fint  named  of  these  authon  wa«  pieient 
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biB  friends;  but  his  officers  dissuaded  him;  and,  though 
with  great  regret,  he  retired  towards  Tonneins.  He  was 
much  mortified,  however,  at  having  taken  this  step,  when  he 
found  that  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  arquebusiers, 
who  rose  and  rushed  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  horse, 
bad  retreated  to  Marmande ;  and  the  reproaches  of  Lusi- 
gnan,  who  angrily  declared  the  King  had  abandoned  him,  did 
not  tend  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  a  gallant  and  chivalrous 
monarch,  at  having  be^i  persuaded,  by  a  false  report  of  the 
enemy's  numbers  and  success,  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  so  far  engaged,* 

The  hopes  of  the  Huguenot  party  depended  not  alone  upon 
the  secrecy  with  which  their  first  efforts  were  conducted,  but 
upon  the  union  and  mutual  co-operation  of  the  leaders.  Henry, 
however,  had  soon  reason  to  find  that  those  absolute  requi- 
sites, for  conducting  with  vigor  and  certainty  the  operations 
of  a  great  party,  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  Prince  whose 
military  and  political  reputation  was  yet  to  be  acquired. 

Every  leader,  however  small  his  force,  however  insignifi- 
cant his  position,  thought  himself  qualified  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  upon  the  enemy,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  chief ;  no  one  perceived  the  necessity  of  preconcerted 
or  combined  operations ;  every  one  made  Ivar  upon  the  enemy 
apart,  and  strove  to  gain  individual  advantages,  instead  of 
submitting  to  a  well  organized  plan.  Each,  too,  was  jealous 
of  the  other,  and  the  transcendent  abilities  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  not  yet  become  so  apparent,  as  to  command  the 
first  place  in  esteem,  as  well  as  in  rank,  and  to  shelter  him 
from  the  competition  of  inferior  genius. f     By  different  bodies 

*  I  prefer  the  account  of  Sully  to  that  of  Aubign6,  who  was  not 
presont. 

t  We  find  Henry  complaining  angrily  in  a  letter  to  the  Viscount  de 
GU>aidon,  dated  3r3  August  1660,  of  the  disobedience  shown  to  his  com- 
mands in  the  town  of  Cahors,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  place,  and 
especially  of  the  excesses  of  the  Protestants  in  denK>li8hing  the  Catholic 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  pillaging  the  inhabitants.  The  Viscouilt 
himself  is  no*  spared. 
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of  Huguenot  forces,  who  found  greater  amusement  and  profit 
in  pursuing  separate  enterprises,  than  in  ohejing.  the  reason- 
able commands  of  their  officers,  more  than  forty  towns  were 
attacked  in  different  parts  of  France,  generally  without  the 
approbation,  and  very  often  against  the  express  commands  of 
tlie  King  of  Navarre ;  but  only  three  of  these  attempts  suc- 
ceeded. The  capture  of  Montaigne  was  the  first ;  the  citi- 
zens and  garrison  having  been  surprised  by  a  small  party  of 
gentlemen  of  Poitou,  who  accidentally  made  prisoners  four 
or  five  of  the  soldiery  of  the  town,  whose  amusement  during 
the  peace  had  been  plundering  travellers  on  the  highway  by 
night.  These  brigands  were  forced  by  their  captors  to  re- 
turn with  them  to  the  castle,  and  give  the  word  at  the  gates, 
which  were  immediately  opened  by  the  garrison,  and  seized 
by  the  Protestants.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  divisions  which  had  manifested  them- 
selves amongst  the  Huguenots,  bore  their  usual  fruit  during 
the  spring  of  1580.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  casting  off  all 
connection  with  Henry,  sometimes  remained  inactive,  nego- 
tiating with  the  Queen-mother,  on  his  own  part,  sometimes 
undertaking  enterprises  for  the  promotion  of  his  personal 
views.  It  would  seem  that  the  King  of  Navarre,  at  this  time, 
showed  no  very  eager  desire  to  call  foreigners  to  aid  in  the 
civil  war ;  but  Cond^  kept  up  a  con*espondence  with  John 
Casirair,  the  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine ;  and  in  order  to  give 
him  security  for  the  payment  of  his  forces,  he  endeavored  to 
seize  upon  several  towns  in  Languedoc  and  Dauphin6.f  Sully 
declares  that  his  object  was  to  form  for  himself  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty ;  but,  whatever  might  be  his  ultimate 
views,  Henry  of  Navarre  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose 
his  intrigues  in  the  south,  and  for  that  purpose  detached  the 
Viscount  de  Turenne,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troopa,  to 
quiet  the  disputes  in  Languedoc,  and  make  head  against  the 
Prince. 

Frustrated  in  that  quarter,  Cond6,  after  a  short  period  of 

*  Aubign€.  t  Sully.    Aubign^. 
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umction,  traversed  the  whole  of  France,  and  by  a  stratagem, 
made  himself  master  of  La  Fere,  in  Picardy.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  intelligence  of  that  event  reach  the  court  of 
France,  than  the  proximity  of  the  captured  town  to  the  cap- 
ital, roused  even  ihe  indolent  monarch  who  occupied  the 
throne,  and  the  immediate  siege  of  La  Fere  was  determined. 
Marshal  Matignon  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  all  the 
principal  noblemen  of  the  court  hastened  to  the  army,  and 
even  the  minions,  casting  off  the  sloth  in  which  they  lived, 
took  arms  at  the  King's  command,  and  bore  their  gold  and 
embroidery  to  the  walls  of  La  Fere.*  Provisions  were  abun- 
dant in  the  camp,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  merriment  and 
indulgence  reigned  as  much  in  the  army  as  in  the  capital,  and 
the  attack  upon  this  small  town,  which  was  prosecuted  at  first 
with  but  little  energy,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Velvet  siege.f 
The  minions,  however,  displayed  no  want  of  manly  virtues  in 
the  field,  but  exposing  themselves,  even  rashly,  to  all  kinds 
of  danger,  were  every  one  either  wounded  or  killed. 

Before  the  siege  commenced,  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  finding 
that  none  of  the  other  towns  of  Picardy  joined  him,  as  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  they  would,  had  left  La  Fere,  in  order 
to  seek  aid  in  Germany,  after  having  put  the  town  in  a  good 
state  of  defence.  But  Matignon  carried  on  the  operations 
against  the  place  with  skill  and  determination,  though  some- 
what slowly ;  and  although  its  position  was  excellent,  the 
want  of  sufficient  artillery  and  the  failure  of  provisions,  forced 
it  to  surrender,  after  having  undergone  a  siege  of  two  months. 

WhOe  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the  north,  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  diminished  by  the  absence  of  Turenne 
and  his  forces,  was  unable  to  keep  the  field  against  Biron ; 
and  mortified  at  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  willingly  listened  to  the  first  over- 

*  L'Etoile.    Aubign6. 

f  Lettres  Missivea  da  Roi  de  Nayarre.  It  was  sappoaed  that  Matig- 
non*8  almost  parental  care  for  the  adoioiM  of  the  King,  somewhat  ii^ 
terfered  with  his  activity. 
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tures  for  peace.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  aided  more 
than  any  other  person  to  instigate  the  Protestants  to  resume 
hostilities,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  object  of  akrming  the 
indolence  of  his  brother  was  accomplished,  offered  himself 
as  a  mediator,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  aid  in  his  attempt 
to  deliver  the  revolted  Flemings  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
Henry  HI.  gladly  accepted  his  proposal;  and  the  Duke, 
after  concluding  in  haste  a  treaty  with  the  deputies  from  the 
Low  Countries,  hurried  into  the  south,  and  met  the  Protes- 
tant leaders  and  representatives  at  Fleix,  on  the  Bordogne.* 
The  terms  were  speedily  settled ;  the  edict  of  Poitiers,  and 
the  treaty  of  Nerac,  formed  the  basis  of  the  arrangement ; 
it  was  agreed  that  Biron  should  be  removed  from  Guienne ; 
and  a  few  unimportant  concessions,  made  to  the  Protestants, 
saved  the  military  credit  of  the  insurgents,  and  afforded  mat- 
ter for  the  declamations  of  the  League.  The  treaty  was 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  France 
once  more  fell  back  into  a  state  of  agitated  inactivity,  which 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  peace. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  seventh  civil  war,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  notice  two  or  three  events  which  occurred  in 
France,  though  not  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
Henry  of  Navarre.  On  the  soft  and  criminal  life  of  Henry 
III.,  I  have  already  commented,  and  have  pointed  out  the 
contempt  which  it  called  forth  in  his  people.  That  contempt 
soon  proceeded  to  outrage ;  and  his  minions  became  the  ob- 
jects of  imiversal  detestation.  The  friends  and  companions 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  though  not  without  suspicion  of  the 
same  monstrous  vices  which  were  attributed  to  the  favorites 
of  the  King,  led  the  way  in  heaping  insults  and  defiances 
upon  the  heads  of  Quelus,  Maugiron,  St.  Megrin,  and  others. 
Paris  was  filled  with  tumults  and  duels.     In  a  combat  of 

•  The  castle  of  the  MarquiB  de  Trans,  where  Henry  of  Navawa 
remained,  from  the  2nd  to  Uie  16th  Noyember,  and  probably  a  day  or 
two  more. 
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three  against  three,  Quelus*  and  Maugiron  were  killed  by 
d'Entragues  and  his  seconds,  one  of  whom  was  also  slain. 
The  King  showed  the  most  immoderate  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  faTorites,  gave  them  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  upon 
their  graves  superb  monuments  of  marble,  bearing  the  statues 
of  the  dead  minions.     St.  Megrin  soon  followed  his  two  com- 
panions to  the  tomb ;  but  his  fate  was  to  fall  bj  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.     He  had  long  kept  up,  it  would  seem,  an  illicit 
connection  with  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gtuse,  which  did 
not  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  her  family.     Her  hus- 
band, however,  was  content  to  rest  in  apparent  ignorance ; 
and  Bassompierre,  having  been  instructed  to  inform  the  Duke 
of  the  fact,  after  hesitating  long,  as  to  how  he  should  com- 
municate such  painful  intelligence,  put  the  case  to  Guise  as 
that  of  a  third  person,  disking  his  advice  as  a  friend,  upon  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.     The  Duke,  it  appears,  un- 
derstood his  meaning  at  once,  but  replied,  after  an  eulogium 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  Duchess,  that  if  he  were  in  a  situation 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  wife,  and  any  indiscreet  friend^ 
instead  of  taking  upon  himself  to  avenge  him  in  silence,  were 
bold  enough  to  tell  him  his  disgrace,  he  would  punish  him  on 
the  spot  for  his  daring  folly.     Bassompierre  was  too  wise  to 
say  more,  and  notified  the  reply  he  had  received  to  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  who  determined  to 
follow  the  hint  given  to  their  agent,  and  to  avenge  their 
brother  as  secretly  as  possible.     On  the  twenty-first  of  July 
following,  as  St.  Megrin  was  leaving  the  Louvre,  about  eleven 
at  night,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  armed  men, 
who  left  him  apparently  dead  upon  the  pavement,  bleeding 
from  more  than  thirty  wounds.     He  expired  the  following 
morning ;  the  same  honors  were  shown  to  his  corpse,  as  had 
been  bestowed  upon  those  of  Quelus  and  Maugiron ;  and  to 
his  memoiy  also  a  statue  was  erected,  so  that  it  became  a 
common  saying  on  the  lips  of  any  one  who  had  a  quarrel 

*  Q,uelu8  survived  in  great  agony  dtmng  thir^-three  dayi. 
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with  one  of  the  King's  minions,  "  I  will  have  him  sculptured 
in  marble." 

No  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  particulars  of  this  as- 
sassination ;  for  some  of  the  attendants  of  the  murdered  man, 
had  recognized  the  beard  and  shoulder  of  muUon  hand  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  amongst  the  assailants,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent to  the  King,  that  the  murderers  were  too  powerful  for 
his  enfeebled  arm  to  reach.  When  the  tidings  of  this  event 
were  brought  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  the  addition  that 
the  act  had  been  committed  by  order  of  Guise,  Henry  ex- 
claimed aloud,  that  the  Duke  was  quite  right,  that  every 
court  gallant  who  dared  to  approach  a  Princess  with  such 
purposes,  ought  to  meet  with  such  a  fate. 

But  the  favorites  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  were  not  destined 
to  escape  altogether  without  punishment,  while  those  of  the 
Ejng  were  slaughtered ;  and  the  famous  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
one  of  the  bravest  but  the  most  sanguinary  and  quarrelsome 
of  the  court,  was  betrayed  by  the  King  himself  to  the  Count 
de  Montsoreau,  with  whose  wife  he  was  carrying  on  an  in- 
trigue. A  letter  from  Bussy,  boasting  of  his  conquest,  was 
placed  by  Henry  in  the  hands  of  the  Count,  who  forced  bis 
wife  to  make  an  appointment  with  her  lover,  at  which  he 
was  assassinated  by  the  husband  and  the  servants  of  the 
house,  defending  himself  to  the  last,  with  the  same  fearless 
courage  he  had  displayed  through  life. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  himself  did  not  regret  a  man  whose 
pride  was  equal  to  his  valor ;  and  showed  no  resentment  for 
an  act  of  treachery  in  which  he  is  suspected  of  having  had  a 
share.* 

That  Prince  was  now  filled  with  the  hopes  of  both  making 
himself  Sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries  and  obtaining  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.  In  each  case  a  pros- 
pect of  success  was  opened  to  him,  which  was  specious 
though  delusiva  As  the  marriage  with  the  English  Sove- 
reign was  never  concluded,  and  as  the  negotiations  on  the 

♦  L'Etoile. 
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subject  but  little  affected  tbe  life  of  Heniy  of  Nayarre,  I 
shall  not  enter  into  any  of  the  details.  The  affairs  of  the 
Low  Countries  are  more  important,  and,  as  they  were  fre- 
quently interwoven  with  those  of  France,  some  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  state  of  the  insurgents  in  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant, at  the  period  when  the  Provinces,  after  having  struggled 
during  some  years  for  liberty  of  conscience,  without  pretend- 
ing to  independence,  determined  to  cast  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  proclaim  themselves  a  separate 
state. 

But  little  union  existed  between  the  southern  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1580  the  want  of  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fear  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  his  designs  against 
'Portugal,  would  direct  the  whole  forces  of  his  empire  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Calvinists  in '  his  northern  territories,  had 
spread  hesitation  and  discontent  amongst  the  people.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  however,  by  his  arguments  and  authority^ 
stilled  the  clamor  which  had  been  raised  against  him  and 
others,  who  had  opposed  all  submission  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  In  his  public  manifestoes,  and  his  addresses  to  the 
States,  he  pointed  out  several  of  the  errors  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  ;  he  proposed 
judicious  measures  for  remedying  such  mistakes,  and  pre- 
venting their  recurrence ;  and,  above  all,  he  showed  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  reconciliation  with  Philip  upon  reason- 
able terms,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  the  decided 
step  of  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant  who  op- 
pressed them,  and  electing  another  Prince,  willing  and  able 
to  give  them  assistance  in  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
them.  Some  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
deputies  in  the  States ;  but  it  was  ultimately  resolved,  that 
the  proposed  course  should  be  followed,  and  that  a  foreign 
Prince  should  be  called  to  their  aid,  with  an  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  same  terms  as 
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those  under  which  it  had  heen  enjoyed  hy  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  States  hesitated  for  some  time  between  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  but  at  length  they  decided 
in  fkvor  of  the  latter ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  assured  them,  such  a  choice  would  be  pleasing  to 
the  Queen  herself.*     A  curious  letter,  however,  exists  from 
Elizabeth  to  her  ambassador  in  Paris,  in  which  she  protests  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Provinces,  and  points  out  that  if  he  ac- 
cepted it,  but  little  hope  could  be  entertained  of  her  bestow- 
ing her  hand  upon  that  Prince.f     There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  on  this,  as  on  most  other  occasions,  Elizabeth,  who. was 
possessed  of  consummate  duplicity,  was  attempting  to  de- 
ceive both  parties ;  and  certainly  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
of  what  were  her  real  intentions  from  the  expressions  which ' 
she  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  to  either. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  notwithstanding  her  remonstrance, 
signed  a  treaty,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  with  the  dep- 
uties of  the  United  Provinces  at  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  hav- 
ing  pacified  the  Huguenots  in  the  conferences  at  Fleix,  em- 
ployed himself  successfully  in  enlisting  a  number  of  the  dis-. 
tinguished  leaders  of  that  party,  under  the  banner  which  he 
was  about  to  display.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  those 
who  joined  him  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Viscount  de  Tu- 
renne  and  Malimiliim  de  Bethune,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully. 
A  number  of  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  were  likewise  en- 
rolled, and  the  Duke's  preparations  were  rapidly  completed, 
for  leading  a  considerable  force  to  the  deliverance  of  Cam- 
bray,  then  besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

The  whole  of  Europe  looked  on  with  anxious  expectation ; 
but  the  clear-sighted  King  of  Navarre  alone  seems  justly  to 
have  appreciated  the  character  of  the  Prince,  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Low  Countries  bad  chosen  for  their  sovereign,  and 

*  De  Meter«ns,  Hv.  x.  fol.  184. 
t  UtUv  of  Queen  EliMbeth  Co  Sir  Edwaid  StAffoid. 
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to  Have  foreseen  the  result  of  his  enterprise.*  In  taking 
leave  of  Sullj,  when  about  to  set  out,  he  said,  speaking  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  "  He  will  deceive  me  much  if  he  fulfils 
the  hopes  conceived  of  him ;  he  has  so  httle  courage,  a  heart 
so  double  and  mahcious,  a  body  so  ill  formed,  so  little  grace 
in  his  demeanor,  so  little  skill  in  every  sort  of  exercise,  that 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  he  will  ever  do  anything  that  is 
great." 

Henry  also  tried  to  dissuade  the  Viscount  de  Turenne  from 
accompanying  the  Duke,  and  exacted  both  from  him  and 
Sully  a  promise,  that  they  would  rejoin  him,  as  soon  as  a 
renewal  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  he  saw  that  the  court  was  determined  to  make,  com- 
pelled him  again  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

The  Flemings,  in  the  meantime,  sent  frequent  messages  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  beseeching  him  to  hasten  to  their  aid ; 
and  at  length,  having  collected  a  large  force,  that  Prince  be- 
gan his  march  towards  the  town  of  Cambray,  which  with  its 
territory  had  always  been  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and 
had  remained,  in  general,  neuter  in  the  contentions  which 
had  lately  desolated  the  neighboring  provinces.f  .  Finding 
itself  menaced  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  however,  Cambray 
had,  some-  time  before,  called  several  French  officers  to  its 
aid,  and  had  taken  a  decided  part  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  facilities  which  the  possession  of  that  city  would  afford 
to  an  enemy,  entering  Brabant  from  the  side  of  France,  de- 
cided the  conduct  of  the  Italian  Prince  as  soon  as  he  found 

*  NeveitheleM,  at  first,  Henry  held  out-to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
several  others,  the  ei^pectation  of  aiding  personally  in  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders. There  are  letters  of  his  still  in  existence,  directing  his  principal 
adherents  to  prepare  to  accompany  him  to  the  Low  Countries.  These 
were  written,  it  is  true,  before  Sully,  Turenne,  and  the  Duke  set  out 
from  Guienne ;  and  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  from  the  facts, 
is,  that  Henry  learned  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Duke  more 
justly  than  he  had  previously  done,  duriag  his  residenoe  in  the  south  of 
France. 

t  De  Meterens. 
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that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  offered 
to  him  hy  the  States ;  and  early  in  1581  he  advanced  against 
Camhray,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  draw  together,  and 
established  a  strict  blockade,  which  speedily  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  a  state  of  famine. 

We  have  a  curious  account  of  the  marriage  feast  of  one  of 
the  principal  citizens,  during  the  siege,  on  which  occasion  the 
dinner  began  with  a  salad  without  salt  or  oil,  after  which  ap- 
peared a  piece  of  boiled  ass,  and  some  hashed  horse.  The 
second  course  consisted  of  two  ribs  of  a  horse  roasted  at  one 
end,  two  roast  cats  at  the  other,  and  a  cat  pasty  in  the  centre. 

From  such  delicacies  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou, with  twelve  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  de- 
livered the  inhabitants  of  Cambray,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
1581 ;  but  before  the  city  was  relieved,  the  Viscount  de 
Turenne,  with  several  other  noblemen,  were  taken  in  a  foolish 
attempt  to  force  their,  way  through  the  enemy.  The  Prince 
of  Parma  presented  himself  on  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth in  battle  array ;  but  his  position  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  without  much  previous  preparation  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  with  more  prudence  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, declined  the  combat  offered.  Parma,  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  force  brought  against  him,  under  the  walls  oi 
a  hostile  fortress,  evacuated  his  intrenchments  the  same 
night,  and  retreated,  but  in  such  good  order,  as  to  present 
not  the  slightest  advantage  to  his  enemy.  The  Duke  was 
received  in  town  with  every  mark  of  gratitnde  and  honor, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Cateau-Cambresis, 
which  was  taken  by  assault.*  He  then  returned  to  Cambray, 
in  order  to  commit  one  of  those  acts  of  treachery  which  are 
not  only  infamous  in  a  commander,  but  reflect  a  part  of  the 
disgrace  upon  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  hospitality  and  confidence  of  Charles  de 
Gaure,  Lord  of  Inchy,  the  governor,  he  shamefully  made 

*  De  MeUrens  saji  that  it  cajMtulated ;  bat  Sully  was  present  on  the 
oeoaaon,  and  himielf  look  part  in  the  stonning  of  Uie  town. 
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himself  master  of  the  citadel,  while  receiving  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment from  that  officer. 

Having  perpetrated  this  crime,  the  French  Prince,  not- 
withstanding all  the  entreaties  of  the  United  Provinces,  to 
advance  and  give  them  aid,  retired  to  France,  excusing  him- 
self upon  the  pretence  of  having  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  volunteer  troops  any  longer  in  the  field.  He  promised, 
however,  to  return  with  larger  and  better  organized  forces, 
and  then  passed  over  into  England,  to  pursue  those  schemes 
for  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which,  as 
that  politic  and  insincere  Princess  arranged  her  proceedings, 
only  served  to  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.* 

After  spending  three  months  in  England,  the  Duke,  strong- 
ly urged  by  deputies  from  the  States,  returned  to  the  Low 
Countries,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  English  noblemen ; 
and,  hurrying  on  to  Antwerp,  where  the  highest  honors 
awaited  him,  he  there  received  the  ducal  coronet  and  mantle, 
as  Sovereign  of  £rabant.f  He  had  not  long  returned  to  the 
Netherlands,  however,  before  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which,  for  a  time,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  undertaken  at  his  suggestion,  created  suspicions  of  a 
desire,  on  his  part,  to  throw  off  the  obligations  by  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  the  people.  The  papers  found  on  the 
body  of  the  murderer,  and  the  confession  of  some  of  his 
accomplices,  showed  that  the  criminal  was  a  Spaniard  em- 
ployed by  Philip  ;  but  the  fears  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp very  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  designs  of 
their  new  sovereign,  were  shortly  after  confirmed  in  a  strik- 
ing manner. 

Having  no  sufficient  force  to  make  head  against  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  the  Duke  earnestly  implored  his  brother  to  send 

•  It  !■  impossible  to  conceive  that  Elizabeth  entertained,  as  Watson 
seems  to  believe  she  did,  a  temporary  passion  for  a  prince  the  most  on- 
gracefbl  in  person,  the  most  unprepossessing  in  manners,  and  the  most 
deformed  in  mind  that  ever  solicited  her  hand. 

t  Nevers.    Sully. 
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him  reinforcements ;  and  Henry  III.,  after  much  hesitation, 
dispatched  a  small  body  of  men,  amounting  to  eight  thou- 
sand, under  the  command  of  Montpensier  and  Biron.  But 
no  sooner  had  these  troops  reached  the  Low  Countries,  than 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  determined  to  employ  them  in  seizing 
upon  Antwerp,  Dendermonde,  Dixmude,  and  Dunkirk.  Ant- 
werp was  the  chief  object  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  attempt 
upon  that  place  was  reserved  for  the  Duke  himself.  It  was 
the  only  case  in  which  the  treachery  was  not  successful ;  for 
various  circumstances  alarmed  the  citizens  of  that  important 
place,  and  they  held  themselves  upon  their  guard.  The  con- 
duct of  the  French  Prince  first  excited  suspicion.  We  find 
from  Sully,  that,  at  this  time,  he  treated  his  Protestant  fol- 
lowers with  contempt  and  want  of  confidence :  one  after  an- 
other was  excluded  from  his  councils,  and  even  Montpensier 
and  Biron,  whose  honor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  were  kept  at 
a  distance  from  his  secret  consultations. 

At  length,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the 
scheme,  his  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp  having 
been  prepared  to  act  according  to  his  wishes,  the  Duke  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  accompany 
him  to  the  French  camp,  under  the  walls,  in  order  to  witness 
a  genera]  review  of  the  forces.  William,  however,  excused 
himself,  and  warned  some  of  the  Protestant  officers  in  private, 
to  absent  themselves  as  little  as  possible  from  his  own  dwell- 
ing ;  foreseeing  that,  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  any  plot, 
they  might  be  sacrificed,  either  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers,  or  to  the  indignation  of  the  citizens.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Anjou's  design,  in  asking  the  company 
of  the  Prince,  was  to  make  him  prisoner,  or  to  assassinate 
him ;  but  frustrated  in  this  point,  he  set  out  himself,  accom- 
panied by  three  hundred  horse,  who,  in  passing  the  gate  of 
Ripdorf,  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  of  all  the  out- 
works by  which  it  was  defended.  The  French  troops,  from 
without  the  walls,  instantly  rushed  in,  slaughtering  all  who 

•Sully. 
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resisted,  and  shouting,  as  usual  with  a  storming  .party  in 
those  days,  "  Town  gained !  Town  gained !  Slay,  slay !  Long 
live  the  mass !" 

But  their  exultation  was  premature.  In  their  haste  they 
neglected  to  secure  the  portcullis  and  drawbridge ;  a  party 
of  the  guard,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  guard-house,  cut 
off  their  retreat ;  the  citizens,  who  had  entertained  many 
suspicions,  and  taken  some  precautions,  poiired  forth  in  thou- 
sands to  the  defence  of  their  rights ;  the  garrison  issued  from 
the  citadel  to  attack  the  treacherous  assailants ;  and,  hem- 
med in  amongst  narrow  streets,  under  the  fire  of  a  furious 
and  indignant  population,  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  deprived  of  all  assistance  from  the  rest  of  their 
forces,  the  French  were  slaughtered  in  crowds ;  so  that,  in 
the  end,  the  gate  was  absolutely  blocked  up  by  the  dead  and 
wounded.  The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  alone  put 
an  end  to  the  massacre.*  Fifteen  hundred  Frenchmen  were 
slain,  and  two  thousand  made  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were 
an  immense  number  of  persons  of  high  rank,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  treachery 
ever  perpetrated.  After  this  event  the  Duke  lingered  some 
time  in  Flanders,  hated  and  distrusted,  but  still  endured, 
partly  from  political,  partly  from  generous  motives ;  till  at 
length,  ill,  disappointed,  scorned  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to 
his  native  country. 

On  his  return  from  Flanders,  Anjou  was  coldly  received 
by  his  brother ;  and,  retiring  to  Chateau  Thierry,  soon  after 
expired,  of  the  same  disease  which  had  terminated  the  life  of 
Charles  IX.  His  death  was,  as  usual,  attributed  to  poison ; 
but  the  malady  which  afflicted  him  had  been  common  in 
England  and  other  countries,  as  a  sort  of  epidemic,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  the  sweat,"  in  which  the  blood  occasionally 

*  Anquetil  hat  the  daring  fi)Hy  to  aMert,  that  the  man  who  committed 
this  act,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  insert  in  this  work,  was  "  plein  de  bonne  foi,  de  candeur 
et  de  generosity." 


^ 
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ooeed  forth  trom  the  pores  of  the  sUn  ;*  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  measures  were  taken  to  bring  hia 
life  to  a  preroaiture  conclusion. 

During  the  space  of  nearly  four  years,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  "  lovers'  war''  and  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Henry  of  Navarre  had  remained  in  Gui- 
enne,  enjoying  a  period  of  partial  tranquillity,  though  his 
domestic  life  was  troubled  by  his  own  errors,  and  those  of 
his  wife.  Without  trusting  to  such  testimony  as  the  *'  Di- 
vorce satyrique,"  there  i^  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  at  this  time,  abandoned  herself  entirely  to 
her  libidinous  temperament,  forgetting  even  common  decency. 
Henry  was  willing  to  be  blind ;  but  Marguerite's  conduct 
would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  ignorant  of  her  excesses ;  and 
we  find,  that  at  CadiUac,  in  the  year  1580,  she  was  detected 
in  adultery  with  Monsieur  de  Chanvallon.  What  passed 
between  her  and  her  husband  on  this  occasion,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Henry  did  not  resent  her 
conduct  with  any  great  acerbity ;  for  he  spoke  of  her  with 
kindness  in  several  letters  during  that  and  the  following 
year,  and  accompanied  her  to  St.  Maizent  in  the  spring  of 
1582. 

At  that  small  town  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre  were  met 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  came  with  the  apparent  purpose 
of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  Protestants  in  regard  to  the 
incessant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Nerac,  and  of  devising  with 
her  son-in-law  some  means  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  tbat 
convention.  Whatever  were  the  promises  which  she  now 
made,  Henry  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  them  ;  and 
Maiguerite,  on  the  termination  of  the  conferences,  returned 
with  her  mother  to  the  court  of  France.  There,  however, 
she  was  coldly  received  by  her  brother  Henry  ;  and  as  she 
met  with  daily  insults  from  the  minions  and  the  King  himself, 
while  her  husband  required  her  return,  she  at  length  set  out 
for  Guienne.     But  Henry  ITL,  determined  to  add  another 

•  De  Thou,  liv.  78. 
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affront  to  those  which  he  had  already  inflicted  npon  her, 
caused  her  train  to  be  stopped  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
gates,  and  her  own  Utter  to  be  searched,  upon  the  pretence 
of  making  sure  that  no  men  were  concealed  therein.  His 
guards  also  arrested  two  of  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her 
and  several  of  her  male  attendants,  who  were  brought  before 
him,  and  examined  touching  the  conduct  of  his  sister,  but 
more  particularly  as  to  the  supposed  birth  of  a  son,  which 
she  was  said  to  have  had  by  Chanvallon  during  her  stay  at 
Paris.  The  French  monarch  also  wrote  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
charging  his  own  sister  witJi  gross  immorality ;  but  recol- 
lecting the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  such  an 
accusation,  he  speedily  retracted  it,  and  sent  his  minister 
Bellievre  to  enjoin  the  King  of  Navarre  to  receive  his  wife 
once  more.  In  the  King's  autograph  letter  upon  the  latter 
occasion,  he  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  decency  and  propri- 
ety ;  for  after  attributing  his  first  charge  against  Marguerite 
to  a  fit  of  passion,  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  every  lady 
was  subject  to  scandal,  and  that  even  Jeanne  D'Albret  herself 
had  not  escaped  calumny.  Henry  of  Navarre  laughed  aloud 
on  reading  the  letter,  and  turning  to  Bellievre,  replied  by  a 
somewhat  coarse,  but  very  bitter  jest.  He  subsequently  sent 
his  own  squire  Aubign6,  and  also  du  Plessis  Momay,  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  Queen  ;*  and  a  long  negotiation  ensued,  in  which  Mon- 
sieur de  Clervant  also  took  a  part.  Innumerable  subjects  of 
dispute  were  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  course  of  the  trans- 
action ;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  showed  a  strong  disinclination 
to  receive  his  wife  again,  requiring  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
royal  troops  should  be  removed  from  several  of  the  fortresses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nerac,  into  which  they  had  been  introduced 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  tlie  last  treaty.  So  strong, 
however,  was  the  desire  of  Henry  III.  to  see  his  sister  once 
more  reconciled  to  her  husband,  that  he  acceded  to  many  of 

*  Dn  Plesns  Momaj.    Aubign6.     L'Etoile.     Duchat    The  state- 
ments of  Anquetil  aie,  as  usoal,  far  lemored  from  the  troth. 
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his  brother-in-law's  demands ;  and  in  February  or  March, 
1584,*  the  latter  once  more  met  his  licentious  wife  ;  but  their 
re-union  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  the  events  which 
produced  their  speedy  separation  are  very  obscure,  and  will 
probably  never  be  made  perfectly  clear.  We  find  the  Prin- 
cess at  Perigueuz  before  the  end  of  the  same  year ;  but  early 
in  1585  she  returned  to  A  gen,  where  she  prepared  for  acts 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  and  which  cast  even 
a  darker  shade  upon  her  character  than  the  vices  and  follies 
which  had  stained  her  previous  life. 

Henry  of  Navarre  himself,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  was 
by  no  means  free  from  reproach  on  the  score  of  immorality, 
and  at  this  time  the  principal  object  of  his  passion  was  the 
Countess  de  Guiche,  widow  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,f 
who  had  lost  his  life  before  the  walls  of  La  Fere.  This  lady 
seems  to  have  loved  him  with  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment ; 
and,  though  undoubtedly  criminal  in  her  intercourse  with  the 
King,  she  showed,  on  many  occasions,  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  render  her  want  of  other  virtues  but  the  more 
lamentable.  Her  advice  and  assistance  were  often  highly  ser- 
viceable to  her  royal  lover ;  and  she  is  said,  at  one  time,  to  have 
raised  a  powerful  army  for  his  support,  at  her  own  expense. 

In  the  society  of  the  Coimtess  de  Gmche,  Henry  did  not 
forget  that  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  his  pecu- 
liar position  rendered  absolutely  necessary  to  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  he  foresaw,  with  that 
clear  perception  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  which  was  one 


*  Many  Piench  hMtorians  have  aaieited  that  Hemy  never  reeeived 
bis  wife  after  her  return  from  the  court  of  France  and  the  accusations 
which  her  brother  brought  against  her ;  but  this  is  shown  to  be  incor- 
rect by  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Navarre  to  Henry  III.,  in  which  he 
says,  "  Monseignenr,  suivant  le  commandement  qu'il  a  pleu  a  Vostre 
Majesty  me  fairo,  et  le  desir  que  j'ay  d'y  obeir  et  satisfahe,  je  rais  vena 
en  ce  Ken  pour  y  rooevoir  ma  femme,  qui  y  ea  des  le  treiiieme  de  09 
mois,  &c."  This  letter  is  without  date  ;  but  Monsieur  Berger  de  Xivrey 
fixes  it  towards  the  end  of  February,  1584. 

t  She  was  known  at  the  time  by  the  name  of  la  belle  Coriisandn. 
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of  his  greatest  safeguards  through  life,  that  though  the 
League  seemed  well  nigh  extinct,  the  fire  which  smouldered 
in  its  ashes,  might,  ere  long,  be  blown  into  a  consuming 
flame,  which  would  light  up  the  civil  war  with  more  fierce- 
ness than  ever.  To  watch  the  conduct  of  his  secret  enemies 
at  the  court  of  France,  some  sure  and  confidential  agent  was 
required ;  and  for  that  post  he  chose  the  young  Baron  de 
Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  in  whose  caution  and  fidel- 
ity he  could  fully  rely,  and  who  had  already,  in  obedience 
to  his  commands,  fulfilled  a  mission  of  importance,  which  I 
must  notice  more  particularly  ere  I  proceed,  as  it  shows,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  candor  and  good  faith  with  which  the 
future  monarch  of  France  acted  towards  the  reigning  sovereign. 

So  highly  exasperated  had  the  Eling  of  Spain  become  with 
the  conduct  of  Henry  III.,  in  permitting  and  aiding  his 
brother  to  wage  war  against  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  at  a  period  when  the  French  monarch  affected  to 
maintain  a  close  alliance  with  his  neighbor  of  the  Peninsula, 
that,  moved  partly  by  anger  and  partly  by  the  desire  of  re- 
newing those  dissensions  in  the  neighboring  kingdom,  which 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  French  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  Philip  sent  messengers  to 
the  King  of  Navarre,  offering  his  friendship  and  power- 
ful assistance,  if  he  would  once  more  raise  his  standard 
against  the  King  of  France.*  Another  cause  indeed  might 
also  have  some  influence  in  leading  Philip  to  seek  an  alliance 
•with  Henry  of  Navarre.  That  Prince's  aid  had  been  sought 
by  Antonio,  the  exiled  Pretender  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ; 
and  Henry  had  so  far  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  latter, 
as  to  make  a  perilous  journey  in  order  to  confer  with  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Portuguese  Prince,f  passing  through  the 
inimical  town  of  Bordeaux,  disguised  as  a  servant  of  his  own 
attendants. 

To  deprive  the  Prior  of  Crato  of  the  powerful  succor 
which  Henry,  with  his  Protestant  forces,  might  have  afford- 

*  SoUy.  t  AulHgn6. 
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ed ;  to  renew  a  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  France,  which  would 
recall  both  Huguenots  and  Papists  from  the  Netherlands ; 
and  to  punish  the  French  monarch  for  his  insinceritj,  were 
objects  which  might  all  be  obtained  bj  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Navarre.  But  Henry,  who  was  then  at  the  house 
of  the  Countess  de  Guiche,  not  only  returned  no  answer  to 
the  message  of  Philip,  but  dispatched  Sully  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  communicate  to  his  brother-in-law  the  offers  which 
had  been  made  by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  only  effect  of 
this  generous  confidence  was  to  cause  the  weak  monarch, 
who  then  reigned  in  France,  to  renew  his  intercourse  with 
Philip,  to  withhold  any  further  aid  to  the  United  Produces; 
and  to  intimate  to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  Henry  of  Navarre 
had  immediately  made  him  aware  of  his  suggestions. 

Sully  returned  from  the  court  of  France,  some  time  before 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  he  was  now,  as  I  have 
said  above,  sent  back  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  League, 
and  to  give  his  roaster  intimation  of  their  designs.  A  good 
excuse  for  his  presence  in  Paris  was  afforded  by  the  station 
which  his  two  nephews  held  about  the  person  of  Henry  III. ; 
but  he  found  them,  on  his  arrival,  in  disgrace  for  reasons 
which,  he  significantly  tells  us,  it  may  be  well  to  cover  with 
silence.*  It  would  appear  that  Sully  did  not  make  any 
very  important  discoveries,  at  least  he  does  not  himself  men- 
tion any,  and  seems,  by  his  own  account,  to  have  applied 
himself  as  zealously  to  increase  his  fortune  by  horse-dealing, 
as  to  his  master's  affairs.  He  was  recalled  into  Guienne  in 
the  end  of  1584 ;  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  having 
suddenly  revived  all  the  energies  of  the  League,  and  an  im- 
mediate renewal  of  the  war  becoming  more  than  probable. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  between  1580  and  1585,  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Navarre ; 
one  of  which  was  by  a  Frenchman,  called  by  some  historians 
Michau,f  and  by  others,  Gavaret-J    This  person,  watching 

*  SuUy.    Confewion  de  Sancy.  f  ^^  Grain. 

^Aabign6.    Various  cireamstancea  would  aeem  to  ahow  that  the 
aame  individnal  i«  spoken  of. 
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his  opportunity,  joined  the  object  of  his  treacherous  design 
when  Henry  was  riding,  in  the  year  1582,  between  Montau- 
ban  and  Gontaut,  with  few,  if  any  attendants.  The  assassin 
was  mounted  on  a  remarkably  fine  horse,  which  had  been 
given  him  to  facilitate  his  escape  after  the  deed  was  done ; 
but  some  intimation  of  his  purpose  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
King,  who,  pretending  to  admire  his  charger,  made  him  dis- 
mount, that  he  might  try  the  animal,  and  then  springing 
into  the  saddle,  seized  the  loaded  pistols  which  were  at 
the  saddle  bow.  "  I  am  told,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you 
seek  to  kill  me : — ^I  could  now,  if  I  pleased,  put  you  to  death 
instead  ;" — ^and  he  immediately  discharged  the  two  weapons 
in  the  air  without  taking  any  further  vengeance  upon  the 
assassin.*  Another  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  by 
a  gigantic  Spaniard,  named  Loro ;  but  his  scheme  was  frus- 
trated by  the  King's  attendants.  He  was  afterwards  put  to 
death,  having  confessed  his  crime  and  made  many  desperate 
efforts  to  escape.  The  means  of  poison  were  also  employed, 
but  failed ;  and  the  culprit,  on  this  occasion,  after  having 
made  a  second  effort  to  destroy  the  King,  was  put  to  the 
torture.f  The  names  of  the  instigators,  in  this  and  the  two 
former  instances,  were  carefully  concealed ;  and  all  that  we 
can  discover  is  that  some  French  Prince  was  suspected,  but 
that  Henry  III.  established  his  own  innocence,  by  the  zeal 
and  frankness  which  he  displayed  in  causing  a  minute  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts  to  be  instituted.^ 

There  is  indeed  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  continued, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disputes  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  to  feel  a  sincere  regard  for  the  King  of  Na- 
vaire,  and  that  he  entertained  an  unfeigned  desire  to  secure 
the  throne  of  France  for  that  Prince,  on  the  failure  of  the 

*  Gavaret  or  Gabaret,  as  Henry  himself  writes  his  name,  immediately 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  League,  and  made  several  other  attempts 
upon  the  Sing's  life.  In  May  1583,  we  find  a  letter  from  Hemy  to 
M.  de  Meslon,  in  which  he  expresses  regret  that  Gabaret  had  escaped ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  orders  had  been  given  for  his  appre- 
hension, t  Bosbeoq.    Epist.  46.  ^  Busbecq. 
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house  of  Yalois ;  all  hope  of  his  having  children  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  heing  now  at  an  end.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  in  a  state  that  left 
no  hope  of  recovery,*  than  he  dispatched  the  Duke  of  Eper- 
non  into  Guienne,  to  beseech  Henry  to  join  him  in  Paris  and 
abjure  the  Protestant  faith.  The  motives  of  the  Duke's 
journey  were  concealed  undler  the  pretence  of  visiting  his 
mother ;  but  the  real  object  soon  became  known ;  and  the 
agitation  of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  and  other  members  of 
the  League  was  soon  felt  throughout  F  rance.f  The  Duke 
proceeded  to  Ouienne,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  his  mother 
at  the  chateau  of  Caumont,  joined  the  King  of  Navarre  at 
Saverdun.^  Several  conferences  now  took  place  between 
Henry  and  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  Epemon 
followed  the  Beamois  Prince  to  Pamiers,  to  Pau»  and  to  Ne- 
rac»  endeavoring  but  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  Henry  IIL 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  that  the  argpiments  addressed 
to  Hqnry  of  Navarre  were  well  worthy  of  consideration.  £x* 
hausted  by  disease  and  debauchery,  given  up  to  vice  and  in- 
dolence, it  was  little  probable  that  the  French  monarch  would 
long  remain  upon  the  busy  stage  of  human  life.     His  death 

*  The  Duke  of  Epemon  set  out  on  the  16Ui  of  May,  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  did  not  expire  till  the  10th  of  June ;  see  L'Etoile.  Many 
authors  inaccurately  place  Epemon's  journey  after  the  death  of  the  Duke. 

t  Henry  III.  did  not  scruple  on  many  oocasiona  to  ezpreas  his  regard 
and  respect  for  his  cousin  the  King  of  Navam,  even  before  those  to 
whom  he  knew  he  it  would  cause  the  greatest  pain.  Thus  we  find  it 
stated  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Du  Plessis  Momay,  that  in  April  15B4,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  Henry  spoke  of  the  approaching 
d.^ath  of  his  brother,  and  added,  "  I  acknowledge  the  King  of  Navarre 
my  sole  and  only  heir.  He  is  a  Prince,  well  brought  up,  of  a  good  dis« 
position.  My  inclination  has  always  been  to  love  him,  and  I  know  that 
he  loves  me.    He  is  somewhat  sharp  and  choleric,  but  his  heart  is  good." 

^  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Epemon  gives  the  place  of  meeting  as 
above ;  and  if  so,  their  first  conference  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  was  actually  dead,  for  Heniy  was  never  at  Saveidon 
in  May,  June,  or  July,  15d4,  except  on  the  7th  June. 
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iwould  leave  the  crown  of  France  an  object  of  fierce  conten- 
tion, if  Henry  of  Navarre,  holding  fast  by  the  faith  in  which 
lie  had  been  educated,  armed  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
^eat  majority  of  the  nation  against  himself;  and  that  crown 
^would  be  dangerously  hazarded  by  the  lawful  heir  remaining 
shut  up  in  a  remote  province,  while  a  thousand  eager  hands 
Tvere  stretched  out  in  the  capital  to  seize  the  supreme  power. 
Many  of  the  Bourbon  prince's  most  sincere  friends,  too, 
urged  him  strongly  to  follow  the  counsel  and  embrace  the 
offers  of  the  King  :  and,  on  one  occasion,  while  a  Protestant 
minister,  marking  his  hesitation,  was  eagerly  admonishing 
him  to  cast  away  all  doubt  where  his  faith  was  concerned, 
La  Rochefoucault  exclaimed,  addressing  the  clei^yman,  ''  I 
should  like  to  see  them  place  before  you,  on  one  hand  two 
or  three  Psalms,  and  on  the  other  the  crown  of  France. 
Which  would  you  choose,  minister  ?" 

But  various  considerations,  besides  those  connected  with 
religion,  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  opposition  to  the 
Tiews  of  the  French  monarch.  Henry  had  to  remember  that 
if  he  abandoned  the  strong  party  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  returned  to  the  capital,  he  must  appear  as  an  inferior 
personage  at  the  court  of  France,  exposed  to  the  machina- 
tions of  many  enemies,  the  caprices  of  a  vicious  and  perfid- 
ious Prince,  and  the  arts  of  an  unscrupulous  and  deceitful 
woman.  He  must  bend  before  minions,  he  must  endure 
the  will  of  a  master,  he  must  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  poison,  the  pistol,  and  the  sword.  Every  word  must 
be  watched,  every  movement  must  be  careful ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all  precautions  had  been  taken,  he  might  see  the  weak- 
ness, the  passion,  or  prejudice  of  the  King,  place  him  in  a 
more  perilous  situation  than  he  could  be  cast  into  even  by  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  He  chose,  therefore,  the  bolder  as  well 
as  the  more  sincere  course ;  refused  to  yield  his  faith  without 
conviction,  and  resolved  to  trust  to  his  own  sword  for  his 
own  defence.  He  replied,  however,  with  the  utmost  moder- 
ation and  respect ;  protested  bis  devotion  to  the  Eing»  and 
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assured  him  that  he  would  never  take  arms  against  him,  ex« 
cept  in  the  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

We  find  it  asserted  by  an  author,  who  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  truth,*  that  the  Duke  of  Epemon  was 
charged,  after  using  every  persuasion  to  induce  Henry  to  le* 
turn  to  the  court  and  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, to  inform  him  that,  although  the  King  of  France  regretted 
his  determination,  he  looked  upon  him  still  as  his  nearest  re- 
lation and  heir  to  the  crown ;  that  he  would  hold  him  justi- 
fied in  using  every  means  to  resist  the  League  ;  that  he  be- 
sought him  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  places  which  he 
held,  believing  them  to  be  safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of 
the  opposite  party  ;  and  that,  although  he  could  not  openly 
favor  his  cause,  while  he  remained  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  he  would  take  no  umbrage  at  anything  he  might 
do  for  his  own  advantage.f 

Thus  terminated  the  conferences  between  Henry  of  Na- 
varre and  the  King's  envoy ;  and  each  party  prepared  against 
the  coming  events,  according  to  the  spirit  by  which  they 
were  actuated :  the  League,  having  the  Duke  of  G-uise  at  its 
head,  with  all  the  fierce  energy  and  decision  which  charac- 
terized its  early  movements ;  Henry  III.  with  the  same  vacil- 
lation which  he  had  incessantly  displayed  since  the  battle  of 
Jamac ;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  with  that  calm  and  tranquil 
firmness,  which  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause,  high 
genius,  and  strong  courage  can  only  bestow. 

♦  Gerard,  Vie  du  Due  d' Epemon. 

t  The  assertion  of  Oerard  is  strongly  confirmed  by  some  of  the  letters 
of  Henry  IV.  to  M.  de  Bellievre,  an  envoy  sent,  as  I  have  shown,  by 
Henry  III.  to  his  brother-in-law.  One  of  those  letters  contains  a  re- 
markable postscript,  from  which  we  find  that  Bellievre  and  the  King 
of  Navarre  were  acting  together  confidentially,  and  taking  measures 
for  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  Leaguers,  even  in  cases  where  the  latter 
were  invested  with  authority  by  Henry  III.  himself. 
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From  the  history  of  France  in  those  times,  three  persons 
stand  fonjvard  in  bold  relief:  Hcnrv  Duke  of  Onise,  lT(»nrv 
King  of  Navarre,  Henry  of  Valois :  one  by  the  force  of 
talents  and  ambition ;  one  by  genius  and  circumstances ;  one 
by  position  alone.  A  multitude  of  minor  chtuticters  crowd 
the  scene,  amongst  whom  the  principal  personages  are, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  Popes,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  now  entered  once  more  into  the  arena 
of  ciril  strife  with  infinite  advantages ;  supported  by  a  nu- 
merous, brave,,  skilful,  and  ambitious  family,  by  high  courage, 
great  military  and  political  talents,  vast  possessions,  a  hand- 
some person,  immense  corporeal  powers,  an  active,  deter* 
mined,  and  unhesitating  mind,  manners  eminently  popular,  a 
high  reputation,  consistency  of  conduct,  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  powerful  faction  of  the  League,  perfect  unity  of  purpose 
between  himself  and  his  brothers,  the  interests  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  sympathy  of  every  bigot  throughout  the 
Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe. 

Henry  HI.  on  the  contrary,  inconsistent  in  his  whole  de- 
meanor, contemned  for  his  vices  and  his  weakness,  detested 
for  his  oppression  and  his  insincerity,  trusted  })y  no  party, 
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lored  by  few,  without  the  quaiities  that  attach,  that  lead,  or 
that  command,  had  nothing  in  his  favor  but  the  royal  an* 
thoiity  which  had  become  enfeebled  in  his  hands ;  courage 
without  activity,  skill  without  enei^,  art  without  perseve- 
rance, a  large  body  of  favorites  whose  safety  was  bound  up 
with  his  own,  all  of  them  brave,  many  of  them  skilful,  some 
of  them  resolute,  the  habitual  veneration  of  a  people,  who 
were  then  proverbiaUy  loyal,  and  the  cold  support  of  the 
good  and  the  wise,  who  abhorred  the  man,  and  despised  the 
monarch,  but  reverenced  the  crown  and  loved  their  country. 

For  months  and  years,  the  faction  of  the  League,  and  its 
leaders  of  the  house  of  Guise,  had  labored  assiduously,  to 
lower  the  sovereign  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  by  every 
artful  means  that  could  be  devised.  All  his  actions  were 
made  the  subject  of  comment,  libel,  and  pasquinade;  his 
secret  vices  were  exposed,  his  follies  magnified,  his  weak- 
ness held  up  to  derision.  The  regular  clei^  were  enlisted 
against  him,  the  dark  and  mighty  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
taught  to  employ  the  most  subtle  of  its  arts  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  their  King.  The  public  ear  was 
accustomed  to  hear  the  necessity  of  dethroning  him  openly 
canvassed ;  and  even  his  very  table  was  not  free  from  sar* 
cafims  at  his  person  and  his  court.* 

Henry  HI.  on  his  part,  seemed  to  labor  to  give  point  to 
the  accusations  of  his  adversaries.  His  indolence,  his  vices, 
his  vacillation,  his  luxury,  his  extravagance,  might  have  been 
tolerated  or  forgotten,  had  not  his  activity  in  intrigue  and 
treachery,  his  fits  of  superstitious  repentance,  and  hypocriti- 
cal devotion,  his  stem  rigidity  against  those  he  hated,  his 
sumptuary  laws  severely  executed  against  all  who  had  not 
his  sanction  for  excess,  his  persecution  of  those  whose  pecu- 
lations had  been  subservient  to  his  own,  and  his  exactions 

*  One  day  the  King  having  quitted  Chenonceanx  in  haste,  because 
the  plague  had  appeared  at  that  place,  Rnsoelaj  told  him  at  table  that 
he  need  not  ibar  that  malady,  lor  his  cotut  was  a  wone  pest,  on  which 
the  other  oeoU  have  no  power.    L'Etoile. 
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from  bis  people  to  enrich  his  miDions,  foimed  a  frightful  con- 
trast between  the  measure  that  he  dealt  to  his  subjects  and 
his  favorites-,  and  raised  the  indignation  of  all  classes,  againat 
conduct  which  was  equally  devoid  of  decency  asxd  equity, 
equally  vicioua  and  tinjust.  Scorn,  however,  is  the  most 
dangerous  feeling  that  a  monarch  can  generate  in -the  hea^ 
of  his  people.  He  may  be  hated  and  yet  tolerated ;  Ids  ac- 
tions may  be  condemned,  and  yet  his  talents  may  command ; 
he  may  oppress,  and  yet  rule ;  but  the  sovereign  must  either 
be  respected  in  his  person,  or  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  who 
would  retain  his  crown  or  his  life.  If  he  be  once  despised 
he  is  lost,  unless  th^e  be  laws  in  the  land  which  secure 
veneration  for  his  office  if  not  for  himself,  and  in  submitting 
to  which,  the  throne  itself  is  fortified  by  the  attachment  of 
the  nation  to  institutions  above  the  effects  of  personal  de- 
pravity or  weakness.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  France  at 
that  time ;  the  law  did  not  make  the  monarchy,  and  conse* 
quently  did  not  secure  it.  The  monarch  made  the  law,  and 
consequently  founded  lus  throne  merely  upon  the  traditional 
obedience  of  his  people.  He  might  retain  his  power  by  force, 
he  might  retain  it  by  love,  he  might  retain  it  by  habit ;  but 
his  authority,  by  being  placed  above  the  control  of  law,  was 
virtually  placed  beyond  its  protection,  and  his  personal  qual- 
ities always  more  or  less  affected  the  measure  of  his  subjects' 
submission ;  for,  when  in  the  common  form  he  pronouqced, 
"  the  King  wills  it,"  it  required  a  powerful  voice  to  make  the 
words  heard  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 

No  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  closed, 
than  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  became 
agitated  in  all  quarters,  in  public  and  in  private.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  King  himself  had  been  roused  from  his  indo- 
lent lethargy,  by  that  imp<»rtant  consideration^  even  before 
his  brother  was  actually  dead,  and  showed  more  activity  and 
energy  than  he  had  displayed  for  years.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  before  the  course  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
League  would  take,  was  developed,  he  divined  several  of  the 
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steps  which  the  members  of  that  association  woald  be  in- 
duced to  pursue;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Queen-mother,  while  secretly  urging  him  to  viokite  the  existr 
ing  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Protestants,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  house  of  Guise,  discovered  to  her  son  many  designs 
which  were  intended  to  be  hidden  Irom  his  eyes. 
'  That  Catherine,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  raising  the 
son  of  her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  to  the  throne 
of  France,  took  a  very  early  part  in  the  machinations  of  the 
family  of  Guise,  is  proved  by  many  facts ;  and  in  a  letter 
still  extant,  from  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  the  Protestant  Coun- 
sellors of  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  at  lisle,  dated  13th  July, 
1584,  he  states  that  he  had,  at  that  time,  received  certain 
intelligence  of  the  Queen-mother  having  treated  with  Mes- 
sieurs de  Guise,  having  resolved  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  pacification,  and  having  obtained  the  King's  consent 
to  such  a  course.* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Henry  III.  ever  seriously 
entertained  an  intention  of  promoting  the  views  of  his  mother 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  but,  whatever  were  his  feelings 
upon  that  head,  it  is  clear  he  treated  the  pretensions  of  the 
other  competitor  for  the  throne  that  was  to  become  vacant 
by  his  death,  with  utter  contempt.  As  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1584,  he  sounded  the  intentions  of  the 
old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  under  cover  of  a  jest.  He  spoke 
openly  to  that  weak  Prince  of  the  probable  extinction  of  the 
line  of  Yalois,  and  asked  if,  in  that  case,  he  did  not  judge 

*  Recueil  des  Lettres  Missives  dc  Henry  IV.  par  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey. 
J  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  this  coItectiuA,  one  of  a  great 
series,  undertaken  by  the  command  of  the  French  Government^  and 
executed  in  a  manner  equally  honorable  to  those  intrusted  with  the 
task,  and  those  who  appointed  them :  nOr  can  I  help  expressing  deep 
ngret,  not  altogether  unmingled  with  shame,  thai  in  our  own  countxy, 
where  such  immense  collections  of  historical  souress  have  been  rotting 
for  centuries,  in  confusion  and  obKvion,  no  national  efforts  should 
have  Tseen  made  to  render  them  really  available  to  the  historian  or  the 
itatesman. 
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that  the  kingdom  must  fall  to  him»  the  Cardinal,  rather  than 
to  his  nephew,  the  King  of  Navarre.  After  much  pressing, 
-the  old  man  admitted  that  he  thought  it  must,  and  that  he 
should  certainly  contest  it ;  upon  which,  the  King,  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  told  him,  that  the  lower  classes 
might  give  him  the  crown,  but  that  those  above  them  would 
wrest  it  from  him ;  and  he  retired  laughing. 

An  attempt  to  trace  all  the  intrigues  that  now  took  place, 
through  their  various  ramifications,  would  be  a  task  equally 
tedious  and  vain.  It  appears,  aa  I  have  shown,  that  the 
Queen-mother  was  privy  to  the  movements  of  the  League, 
and  hoped  so  to  direct  them,  as  ultimately  to  secure  the 
crown  to  the  son  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  ;* 
that  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  only  put  for- 
ward to  conceal  the  deeper  views,  of  the  parties,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  operating  for  his  own  interests,  yielded  in 
appearance  to  every  suggestion,  which  increased  the  strength 
of  a  faction  that  he  alone  could  direct,  and  concealing  from 
all  men  his  own  purposes,  offered  himself  as  a  creature  in 
the  hands  of  others,  in  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  use 
all  the  power  he  gained,  for  his  personal  objects.  With 
these  designs,  he  negotiated  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
obtained  from  him  promises  of  assistance  and  support,  and 
in  the  same  course,  it  seems,  that  he  entered  into  even  more 
criminal  intrigues,  amongst  which,  one  had  for  its  objects  to 
seize  upon  the  person  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Capuchins,  to  imprison  him,  and  employ  his  name  to  sanc- 
tion whatever  edicts  the  League  might  think  fit  to  promul- 
gate.t 

In  the  meantime,  the  meetings  of  the  Leaguers  were  nu- 
merous, and  their  efforts  to  obtain  fresh  signatures  in  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  incessant.  Day  after  day  numbers  were 
added  to  the  list,  and  more  and  more  daring  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  assumption  of  supreme  power.  Frequent 
assemblies  were  held  in  the  college  of  Fortet,  which  obtained 

*  Mem.  de  Neven,  torn.  i.  p.  163.  t  Ibid. 
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the  xiame  of  the  Cradle  of  the  League ;  and  some  membeiB 
of  the  law>  many  of  the  clergy>  and  still  mcnre  of  the  bur- 
gesses, crowded  to  these  meetings,  where  the  most  treascMia. 
ble  propoisitions  were  entertained,  and  the  most  criminal  acta 
devised. 

From  snch  assemblies,  and  from  the  little  court  which  the 
Duke  of  Guise  held  around  him,  innumerable  libels,  tracts^ 
treatises,  and  even  pictuiBS,  issued  forth  to  the  wcH'ld,  ixm- 
puting  to  the  King  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  the  realm ;  displaying  in  a  false  and  odious  light 
his  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  with  the  Calvinists  of  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  representing  every  act  of  justice  which  had  been  per* 
formed  upon  the  assassins  and  incendiaries  who  attacked  the 
persons  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  aa 
the  most  horrible  persecution  of  the  Papists  wherever  the 
Reformed  religion  was  predominant.    By  these  means  the 
fears  were  raised,  and  the  passions  excited  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  population,  and  multitudes  of  sincere  and  well  mean«- 
ing  men  were  gained  to  the  party  of  the  League,  who  would 
have  strongly  resisted  the  selfish  and  ambitious  views  of  its 
leaders,  and  its  tendency  to  shake  the  best  institutions  of 
the  country,  had  not  the  most  consummate  art  been  em* 
ployed  to  conceal  all  that  might  shock  or  offend,  and  to  put 
forth  to  every  one,  those  objects  alone,  which  were  best 
calculated  to  move  his  feelings  and  secure  his  co-operation. 

As  Henry  III.  had  taken  steps  to  meet  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies  by  negotiating  with  the  King  of  Navarre  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gtdse  saw  the 
necessity  on  his  side  of  providing  for  the  future  eztensi<Hi  of 
his  party ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  declared 
beyond  hope  of  recovery,  he  called  a  meeting  in  the  town 
of  Nancy,  at  which  agents  of  the  King  of  Spain  attended,  aa 
well  as  a  number  of  French  nobles  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
With  the  particulars  of  this  assembly's  proceedings  we  are 
not  fully  acquainted;   but  it  was  determined  that  steps 
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should  be  taken  for  the  general  diffosion  of  the  League 
throughout  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  and  that  preparation 
ahould  be  secretly  made  for  that  recourse  to  anns,  which,  it 
was  evident  to  all,  must  sooner  or  later  be  had.*  The  Duke 
of  Q-uise  himself  conducted  his  proceedings  with  the  most 
consummate  art ;  and  I  cannot  give  a  better  picture  of  his 
conduct  during  the  end  of  the  year  1584,  than  by  translating 
the  words  of  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  of  high  repute,  when 
speaking  of  the  character  of  that  extnuHrdinary  man  as  it  ap- 
peared at  this  time : — "  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  says  Le  La- 
boureur,  **  was  on  his  part  so  covered  in  his  thoughts,  that 
his  very  brothers  knew  nothing  of  them.  He  had  a  secret 
for  each  of  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  his  confi- 
dants ;  and  the  promises  which  he  made  to  the  Pope,  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon  were  all  different,  so  that  there  was  no  one  who 
knew  what  he  meditated  but  himself.  And  even  the  Queen- 
mother  was  taken  in,  thinking  that  he  acted  in  good  faith 
for  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  lent  hb  house  for  the  assem- 
blies, and  received  the  honors  as  the  future  King,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  promised  to  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  seeing  deceived.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  had  always  a  secret  ready  for  the  ear  of  any  gen- 
tleman interested,  who  came  to  pay  his  compliments,  another 
ior  the  sealous  citizen  who  hastened  to  see  him,  and  who  re- 
turned to  his  family  with  his  heart  swelling  with  the  honor 
he  had  received,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exaggerate  a 
hundred-fold,  as  well  as  for  the  crowd  of  nobles  and  distin- 
guished men  who  thronged  the  Hotel  de  Guise." 

The  daring  proceedings  of  the  League,  however,  and  the 
movements  of  many  of  its  inferior  sections,  could  not  be  long 
concealed,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  of  its  great  leader ; 
and  Henry  III.,  in  the  end  of  1584,  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his 
full  danger.     In  order  to  avert  it,  he  had  recourse  to  means, 

**  Afl  all  writers  agree  upon  the  p(Hnts  above  itated,  it  maj  be  un- 
neceataiy  to  burden  the  maigin  with  authoritiea. 

1* 
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which,  at  a  fonner  period,  might  have  been  successful.  An 
assembly  of  the  Ejng's  chief  counsellors  was  held  at  St.  Ger- 
main, early  in  November ;  and  amongst  other  noblemen  sum* 
moned  was  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  who,  from. the  actiTe  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  League,  was  at  one  time  called  the  soul 
and  council  of  the  union. 

Having  informed  the  persons  present,  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence, of  all  the  movements  derogatory  to  his  honor,  and 
dangerous  to  his  authority,  which  were  taking  place  in  every 
province  of  France,  the  King  turned  to  Nevers ;  and,  after 
boldly  touching  upon  his  connection  with  the  agitators,  he 
professed  the  utmost  reliance  in  the  Duke's  faith  and  honor, 
and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  so  lamentable  a  state  of  things.  Nevers  was  moved  to 
tears  by  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  was  never  after  a  zeal- 
ous partisan  of  the  League.  By  his  advice,  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  council,  Henry  III.  published,  on  the  11th  of  the 
month,  a  declaration  against  all  leagues  and  associations  en- 
tered into  without  his  express  consent,  forbidding  the  enrol- 
ment of  men  and  the  l  administration  of  unlawful  oaths,  on 
pain  of  prosecution  for  high  treason.*  The  Leaguers,  how- 
ever, had  proceeded  too  far,  and  the  King's  authority  had 
simk  too  low,  for  any  of  those  who  were  engaged'  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  be  frightened  by  proclamations;  and  not  long 
tdter,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  a  visit  to  the  Sarbonne,  told  the 
worthy  doctors,  who  had  hitherto  aided  his  proceedings,  that 
if  they  were  not  strong  enough  with  the  pen,  they  must  con- 
trive to  be  so  with  the  sword-f 

In  the  end  of  December  another  great  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  League  took  place  in  the  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  at  Joinville,  where  envoys  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  several  other  Roman  Catholic  Princes,  were  present. 
The  general  course  of  proceeding  was  now  definitely  arranged, 

*  The  declaration  is  to  be  found  at  full  in  the  Memoires  de  Nevers, 
lorn.  i.  p.  635. 
t  Journal  de  L'Etoile,  ed.  1744. 
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and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  for  the  signature  of  the  parties 
assembled,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  exclude  a 
Protestant  monarch  from  the  throne,  to  suppress  every  re- 
ligion but  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  Idngdom,  to  expel  all 
who  would  not  conform  to  its  doctrines,  and  to  unite  together 
in  a  bond  offensive  and  defensive  for  its  maintenance  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries.  The  envoys  of  the  King  of  Spain 
especially  engaged  their  master  to  the  various  Catholic 
Princes  taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  promised  a  body 
of  men,  and  a  large  monthly  subsidy,  for  carrying  out  the 
measures  determined  upon.*  It  was  also  arranged,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  received  in  France, 
and  that  all  alliance  with  infidels  should  be  renounced.  The 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1584;  but  it 
was  agreed  to  keep  it  secret  till  sufficient  preparations  had 
been  made  for  putting  it  into  execution.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  all  the  moist  important  articles  were  dictated  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  a  means  of  control  over  the 
proud  Duke  of  Guise,  which  that  nobleman,  however  high 
his  courage^  did  not  dare  to  resist,  as  I  shall  ere  long  have 
occasion  to  show.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Duke  was 
anxious  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  explosion  of  the  plot, 
foreseeing  that  if  the  schemes  of  his  confederates  were  too 
speedily  developed,  his  own  personal  objects  would  certainly 
be  endangered,  though  those  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he 
clearly  perceived,  might  be  secured. 

Philip's  chief  desire,  indeed,  was  once  more  to  plunge 
Jb'rance  into  a  sea  of  civil  contentions,  in  order  to  divert  her 
energies  from  any  further  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  events  soon  occurred,  which  increased 
his  anxiety  for  such  a  result,  and  induced  him  to  force  forward 
the  unwilling  Duke  of  Guise  to  active  aggression  upon  the 
royal  authority. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  great  stay  and  support  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  been  assassinated 

*  The  ram  was  a  hnndred  and  fif^y  thousand  francs  per  month. 
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at  Delft,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1684 ;  and,  after  long  deliher- 
ation,  the  States  sent  amhassadora  to  the  conrt  of  France, 
beseeching  Henry  to  take  upon  himself  the  protection  of  the 
United  Prorinces,  and  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
The  deputies  arrived  at  Senlis  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1585,  from  which  place  they  were  conducted  with  great 
honor  to  Paris,  where  they  c<mtinued  thdr  negotiations  for 
some  time.  The  French  monarch  hesitated  long  whether  he 
should  accept  the  glorious  but  perilous  task  they  sought  to 
put  upon  him ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  about  the  same 
time  arrived  to  invest  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  in- 
terceded sealously  in  favor  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Low  Countries.*  Tidings  of  these  negrotiations  were  not 
long  in  reaching  the  ears  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and,  feaifd 
lest  Henry  should  ultimately  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
States,  and  that  the  fiery  courage  of  the  French,  diverted 
from  their  internal  dissensions,  should  be  turned  to  the  nobler 
object  of  giving  freedom  to  the  naghboring  people,  Philip 
commanded  his  ambassador,  Don  Bernard  Mendoza,  to  sum- 
mon the  Duke  of  Guise  to  perform  his  engagements,  and  put 
himself  in  anns  at  the  head  of  the  League.f 

Tired  of  delay  and  evasion,  and  perhaps  divining  that  the 
Duke  was  anxious  to  wait,  till  the  death  <^  the  King  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  heir  presumptive,  placed  the  crown  of 
France  nearer  to  the  grasp  of  his  own  ambition,  Philip  di- 
rected hiB  minister  to  threaten,  if  Guise  did  not  immediately 
comply,  to  expose  the  whde  of  his  intrigues,  both  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Henry  III., 
not  only  the  treaty  he  had  lately  signed,  but  the  proofs  of 
still  more  criminal  intrigues,  which  had  been  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  after  the  murder  of  his 
secretary,  Escovedo.| 

**  The  dueen  of  England,  according  to  the  account  of  L'Etdle,  offered 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
t  Le  Laboureur.    Mem.  de  Nevers. 
t  See  Le  Laboureur.     It  is  certain  that  Henry  III.  was  already 
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The  Duke,  alarmed  at  this  menace,  no  longer  hesitated,  but 
immediately  began  his  preparations  for  war,  and  all  was  silent 
haste  and  aotivity  in  Picardy  and  Champagne.    It  became 
necessary,  however,  that  some  person  should  be  put  forward 
to  claim  the  succession  to  the  throne,  whose  title  might  be 
so  specious  as  not  to  rouse  the  Parliaments  of  the  kingdom 
to  interfere,  and  array  the  influential  body  of  the  law  against 
the  party  of  the  League.    The  Duke  of  Guise  himself,  utterly 
without  claim,  did  not  dare  to  demand  as  a  right,  that  sceptre 
which  he  hoped  ultimately  to  snatch  in  the  character  of  a 
successful  soldier.     The  salic  law  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Spain.    Neither  would  it  have  coincided  with  the  views  of 
Guise,  to  recognize  the  title  of  any  aspirant,  whose  power, 
talents,  youth  or  influence,  would  render  his  hold  upon  au- 
thority, firm  and  permanent.    None  of  these  objections,  how- 
ever, existed  in  the  case  of  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.    A 
doubt  might  be  entertained,  whether,  in  collateral  branches 
of  the  royal  house,  ^what  is  termed  representation  existed, 
and  whether  a  son  succeeded  to  the  dormant  rights  of  his 

aware  tliat  treasonable  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Duke  of  OtVM,  with  Philip  II.,  and  that  he  derived  his  information  ficom 
the  active  and  energetic  King  of  Navarre.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
latter,  published  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  by  M.  Berger  de  Xivrcy,  we 
find  the  King  of  Navarre  using  these  remarkable  words  to  the  French 
monarch,  who,  it  would  appear,  had  conceived  suspicions  of  his  designs, 
iiom  the  fact  of  his  having  sent  Monsieur  de  Segur  on  a  mission  to 
some  of  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Europe.  "  I  have  always  thought, 
my  Lord,  that  being  bom  in  my  kingdom  and  sovereignty,  and  having 
a  right  and  title  by  succession  to  my  said  kingdom,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  though  I  have  lost  it,  or  at  least  three  parts  thereof  for 
the  service  of  your  crown,  I  was,  nevertheless,  in  no  degree  fallen  ficom 
the  right  and  power  of  keeping  up  ftiendship  and  alliance,  as  the  other 
Kings  and  Princes  of  Christendom,  for  the  benefit  of  my  affairs,  and  for 
the  union  of  the  confessions  of  the  religion  which  I  profess.  Many  of 
your  subjects  who  have  no  such  quality  are  not  reproved  for  so  doing, 
or  at  least  do  not  cease  from  treating  with  foreigners  on  whatever  matteif 
termn  good  to  thpm." 
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hiher  deceased ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrarj,  the  nearest  mak 
surviving  of  the  original  stook,  did  not  take  of  right  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  children  of  a  nearer  male  defunct  This  was 
the  legal  question  between  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  his  nnde, 
r^arding  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  Although 
the  title  of  the  uncle  was  certainly  but  weak  in  law,  as  the 
Duke  of  Guise  well  knew,  he  might  hop«  that  the  heretical 
faith  of  the  nephew  would  induce  the  Pariiam^t  to  make  a 
precedent  which  in  itself  would  tend  to  shake  the  fixed  rule  of 
succession,  and  be  a  step  towards  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from 
the  descendants  of  Capet  to  himself.  Unless  some  such  expec- 
tation was  entertained  by  Guise,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  at  all,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  meas- 
ure of  absolute  necessity,  forced  upon  him  by  the  injunctions 
of  Philip  to  commence  the  war,  at  a  time  when  all  the  Duke's 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  plirposes  were 
incomplete ;  as  this  recognition  was  certainly  a  barrier  to  the 
advancement  of  any  other  claims.  It  has  indeed  been  hinted 
by  contemporary  authors,  that  the  Cardinal,*  in  truth,  only 
pressed  the  recognition  of  his  own  title,  in  order  to  secure 
beyond  doubt  the  succession  of  his  house. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  considering  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that  the  concealment  of  his  ulti- 
mate views,  until  his  schemes  were  mature,  was  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise ;  that  if  he  had  re- 
fused to  admit  the  title  of  the  Boxirbons  altogether,  his  de- 
signs would  at  once  have  become  manifest  to  all,  and  that 
not  only  would  the  adherents  of  that  family,  without  excep- 
tion, have  ranged  themselves  against  him,  but  all  those  who 
had  joined  the  League  from  conscientious  convictions,  would 
have  abandoned  it  on  discovering  that  religion  was  but  the 
pretext,  and  usurpation  the  object. 

On  all  these  considerations,  he  determined  that  he  would 
put  forward,  as  a  vdl  for  his  deeper  purposes,  the  name  of 
the  Oaidinal  de  Bourbon,  whose  age  and  state  of  health 

•  Vietm  Cajet 
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promised  a  epeedy  release  from  worldly  cares,  and  whose 
mental  powers  were  as  weak  as  could  be  desired.     By  the 
advice  of  Guise,  the  Cardinal  retired  to  GailloD,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bouen,  and  waited  there  for  the  opening  of  the  formal 
proceedings  of  the  League.     The  first  step  eomnumded  by 
the  great  leader  iji  the  revolt,  was  a  solemn  deputation  of  the 
nobility  of  Picardy,  to  invite  the  <^d  prelate  to  put  himself  at 
their  head.    By  rapid  journeys  he  was  brought  to  Peronne, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1585,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month  he  published  a  declaration,  or  manifesto,  prepared  in 
his  name  by  the  confederates.*     It  would  appear,  that  the 
original  document  did  not  absolutely  name  any  of  the  Princes 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  meetnogs  of  Nancy  and  JoinviUe ; 
but  in  order  to  give  it  more  weight,  a  list  was  subsequently 
added,  specifying  the  foreign  sovereigns,  the  sti&tee,  the  ec- 
clesiastics and  the  nobles,  who  had  bound  themselves,  or 
were  assumed  to  have  bound  themselves,  to  aid  by  various 
means  in  the  projects  of  the  League.    Amongst  these  ap- 
peared the  Pope,  though  the  suprenie  Pontiff  had  shown  no 
great  cordiality  towards  the  undertaking,  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Emperor,  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  the  States  of  Yen- 
ice,  Genoa  and  Lucca,  and  likewise  the  Grand  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence, who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  opposed  to 
the  undertaking.    The  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Guise  were 
pointed  out  as  Lieutenants- General  of  the  League ;  and  their 
names  were  followed  by  those  of  all  the  Princes  of  their  house, 
and  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Nevers,  Savoy,  Ferara,  Nemours, 
Cleves,  Parma,  and  the  Bishops  of  Mayence  and  Cologne.f 
Many  of  these  names  were  undoubtedly  put  forward  without 
authority ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Leaguers  to 
deceive  the  King  and  the  pubUc,  in  regard  to  their  real 

**  The  proof  that  this  doeonieiit  wai  oot  the  prodnctioii  of  the  Cardinal 
himeelf)  ib  fonnd  in  the  ftet,  that  a  copy  was  eent  fh>in  Champagne  to 
Piovenoe,  about  a  fortnight  befiwe  it  was  pabliehed  at  Peronne. 

t  The  manifeeto  and  liet  are  to  bo  ^Mmd  in  the  Mem.  de  Neven, 
torn.  L  Page  641. 
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Btrength ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  they  were  completely 
succesflfuL 

The  manifesto  itself  is  too  long  for  insertion  here  ;  but  the 
principal  matters  worthy  of  remaric  therein,  are  the  fierce  dec- 
lamations against  the  Protestants ;  the  attack  upon  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  is  designated  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  as  excluded  thereby  from  the  succession 
to  the  throne ;  the  charges  indirectly  made  against  him  and 
the  Protestants,  of  intending,  with  the  aid  of  fordgn  troops, 
to  overthrow  entirely  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  the  ve- 
hement denunciation  of  the  minions  of  the  King ;  the  lamen- 
tations over  the  oppressions  and  exactions  ..under  which  the 
people  groaned,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  extortions  which 
had  been  practised  upon  the  church.  All  the  evils  specified, 
the  Leaguers  proposed  to  correct,  and  oppose  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  in  the  gentlest  and  kindest  manner  possible, 
without  violating  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  or  in  any  shape 
burdening  the  people.* 

•  The  proceedings  of  the  Lea|pe  had  for  many  months  heen  made 
known  by  rumors,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  some  manifestoes  had  been 
printed,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  without  signatures,  but  at  what 
period  they  were  published  I  do  not  discover.  Early  in  the  year  1585, 
the  agents  of  the  League  were  busy  in  eveiy  part  of  France,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  circulated  false  reports,  regarding  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Henry  III.  in  the  designs  of  the  faction.  We  find,  that  Henry 
of  Navarre,  in  a  letter  to  Segur,  dated  by  Monsieur  de  Xivrey  25th 
March,  speaks  of  an  edict  having  been  published,  revoking  that  of 
Pacification.  Now  we  find  no  such  edict,  and  even  the  declaration  of 
Peronne,  the  publication  of  which  might  have  given  rise  to  th»  repwt, 
was  not  signed  till  the  31st  of  March.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  learned  and  careful  editor  of  the  "  Lettres  Missives,"  has, 
in  this  instance,  been  deceived  as  to  the  date,  by  various  circumstances 
referred  to  in  that  letter,  which  appears  in  manuscript  to  have  been 
without  date.  Henry  certainly  refers  to  a  meeting  between  himself  and 
Montmoren^;  and  M.  de  Xivrey  imagines  that  their  first  conference 
which  took  place  at  Castres,  must  be  the  meeting  spoken  of.  Henry  and 
Montmorenci,  however,  met  again  between  the  5th  and  11th  of  August, 
at  St.  Paul  Cap  de  Joux,  after  the  edict  of  revocation  had  issued,  and 
u«  in  th«  letter  he  spesbi  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  and-  also  of  his 
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While  such  proceedings  were  taking  place  at  a  short  dis- 
iaiiee  from  the  capital,  an  event  occurred  well  calculated  to 
awaken  Henry  III.  to  his  danger,  and  to  rouse  him  to  active 
resistance.     On  the  29th  of  March,  a  large  boat  was  seized 
upon  the  Mame,  as  it  was  making  its  way  to  Chalons,  though 
from  what  ciroumatonees  of  suspicion  it  was  detained,  we  do 
not  know.    On  board  was  discovered  M.  de  la  Rochette,  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  Cardinal  de  Guise ;  and  on  examin- 
ing the  wine  barrels  with  which  the  boat  was  laden,  they 
were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  arms.     La  Rochette  was 
arrested  and  carried  in  haste  to  Paris ;  and  the  greatest  con- 
sternation spread  amongst  the  membera  of  the  League,  lest 
their  full  designs  should  be  exposed  by  the  confession  of 
their  emissary.    The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
Cardinal,  who  were  both  at  Bheims,  wrote  in  haste  to  the 
Duke  of  Nevers,  beseeching  him  to  look  to  the  afiair,  evi- 
dently in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  La  Rochette  ftrom  being  compelled  to 
apeak ;  and  the  Cardinal  uses  the  significant  words,  '*  I  be- 
seech you  most  humbly  to  think  of  this,  for  he  is  not  ignorant 
of  anything,  as  you  know ;"— cleariy  showing  that,  amongst 
the  principal  leaders,  much  more  criminal  actions  were  al- 
ready proposed  than  the  mere  taking  of  arms  against  their 
sovereign ;  for  that  purpose  was  already  announced  to  the 
Parliament  of  Aix,  and  was  the  very  next  day  proclaimed  at 
Peronne.*    What  these  designs  were,  is  (Esplayed  by  a  con- 
temporary letter  from  the  Jesuit,  Claude  Mathieu,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  Pope  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  putting 
the  King  to  death,  but  that  he  approved  of  the  plan  of  seiz- 
ing upon  his  person,  and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France  in  his  name. 

neetiiig  with  Montmorencl,  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  date  of  the 
letter  ehould  be  St  Paul,  August. 

*  See  lettres  from  the  Duke  of  Qnise  and  from  the  Cardinal,  in  the 
eollection  of  Nevera.  L'Etoile,  it  would  appear,  places  the  arrest  of 
La  Rochette  wrongly  on  the  12th  March ;  or  otherwise  the  Duke  of 
Chiise  must  have  been  kept  bi  ignorance  of  the  (act  for  a  fortnight. 
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WheUier  the  Duke  of  NeTere  did  or  did  not  exert  his 
influence  over  the  court,  which  waa  still  great,  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  La  Eochette,  we  do  not  know ;  hut  it  is  certain 
that  the  emissary  of  the  League  was  not  only  set  free,  hut 
that  the  arms,  which  he  had  heen  conveying  to  Chalons^ 
were  permitted  to  reach  their  destination.  Such  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  King, — acts  which  it  was  scarcely  possihle 
to  attribute  to  any  depth  of  indolence  at  folly — naturally 
awakened  the  fears  of  the  Huguenots.  Two  agents,  who 
were  maintained  by  the  King, of  Navarre  at  the  French 
court,  named  Clervant  and  Chassincourt,  by  his  orders  re- 
monstrated warmly  with  the  monarch,  fainting  that  be  was 
suspected  of  intelligence  with  the  leaders  of  the  League.* 
Henry,  in  reply,  called  down  the  curse  of  God  upon  his  head 
if  he  had  any  intercourse  with  them  whatever ;  and  in  a  let- 
ter which  he,  shortly  after,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  he 
declared  that  he  saw  deaiiy,  the  proceedings  of  the  League 
"  tended  to  nothing  but  an  enterprise  against  his  person  and 
his  state.'"  He  besought  his  cousin,  however,  to  remun 
quiet,  and  to  forbear  from  taking  arms,  in  order  that  people 
might  judge  easily  who  were  the  real  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.f 

*  The  Leaguers  themselves  spread  this  report ;  and  the  King  of 
Navarre,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Chossincoart,  written  in  March  of 
April,  1565,  says,  after  speaking  of  the  inactivity  of  the  King  in  oppos- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  faction,  and  the  passive  assistance  afforded  to 
them  by  the  royal  officers,  "  Those  of  the  League  who  see  this,  encour- 
age themselves  therewith,  and  find  arguments  therdn  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  their  adherents,  making  them  believe,  that  it  (i.  e.  the  King's  con- 
duct) is  a  farce  which  is  played,  of  which  all  the  results  will  fall  upon 
the  Protestants." 

t  Cayet  Chronologic  Novenaire.  Pierre  Mathieu.  It  is  evident, 
that  several  letters  were  written  on  this  subject  by  Henry  III.  to  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  for  the  latter  alludes,  in  his  correspondence,  to  vari- 
ous injunctions  and  requests  of  the  French  monarch.  One  of  these 
letters  has  been  preserved  by  Don  Vaissette,  in  his  History  of  Langue- 
doc,  in  which  Henry  III.  writes  as  follows:—''  My  Brother,  I  give  you 
notice,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  I  could  make,  I  have 
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This  advice  might  have  been  judicious  had  he  followed  it 
up  by  energetic  measures,  on  his  own  part,  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  contented  himself 
with  manifestoes,  in  answer  to  their  accusations,  and  messa- 
ges exhorting  them  to  tranquillity,  in  opposition  to  actual 
rebellion,  taking  at  the  same  time  precautions  for  his  own 
safety,  which  he  now  found  was  menaced. 

The  League,  after  the  arrest  of  La  Rochette,  found  that  it 
-was  impossible  to  delay  any  longer  without  danger ;  and  the 
first  blow  struck  was  the  seizure  of  Chalons  sur  Mame,  which 
the  Duke  of  Guise  detennined  to  make  the  centre  of  his  op- 
erations. Thither  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  after- 
wards carried  from  Peronne  in  triumph,  and  received  all  the 
external  honors  of  royalty. 

Henry  III.  was  now  roused  to  some  activity;  and  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father, 
was  sent  to  Orleans  with  Marshal  D'Aumont  and  a  consid- 
erable force,  to  take  that  city  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Count 
D'Entragues,  who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  the  house 
of  Guise.  D'Entragues,  however,  ordered  the  guns  of  the 
place  to  fire  upon  the  royal  troops ;  and  mortified  and  disap- 
pointed, Montpensier  retired  from  before  the  walls.  This 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances  in  which  the  want  of  care 
and  precaution^  on  the  part  of  Henry,  proved  destructive  to 
lus  best  interests.  The  whole  of  Picardy  was  overrun  by 
the  Duke  of  Aumale  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  body  of  horse ; 

not  been  able  to  preyent  the  evil  designs  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  is 
in  arms ;  keep  on  your  guard,  and  wait  fi>r  nothing.  I  hear  yon  have 
been  at^Castres  to  confer  with  my  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Montmorend,  of 
which  1  am  glad ;  in  order  that  yon  may  look  to  your  affairs,  I  win 
send  a  gentleman  to  yon  at  Montauban,  who  will  inform  you  of  my 
will. 

"  Your  good  Brother, 

"Henry." 

It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Navarre  received  this  letter  on  the  23id 
of  March ;  but  I  do  not  find  diat  Guise  was  actually  in  arms  at  that 
time. 
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no  defence  was  made;  town  after  town  declared  for  the 
Lea^e,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  officers  of  the  faction. 
Lyons  was  also  taken ;  and  Marseilles  was  surprised  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  town,  named  Danes,  and  a  captain  Bon- 
ifoce.  Thonl  and  Verdun  were  likewise  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  League ;  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  Anjou  and 
Poitou  fell  into  their  hands  without  ofieriAg  any  resistance. 
An  enterprise  against  the  strong  town  of  Mets,  indeed,  was 
frustrated ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  rising  against 
the  faction,  hung  Danes  and  his  companion,  and  called  in 
the  officers  of  the  King. 

It  was  now  sufficiently  apparent  that  religion  had  but  a 
small  share  in  the  motives  of  the  Leaguers.  As  the  histo- 
rian, Mathieu,  justly  observes :  "  The  League  waged  war 
against  the  Huguenots,  in  attacking  the  best  towns  the  Cath- 
olics possessed  in  the  kingdom.  The  Reformation  is  in 
Guienne,  they  hasten  to  drive  it  out  of  Picardy.  The  Hugue- 
nots are  at  Rochelle,  and  the  army  ci.  the  League  marches 
towards  Paris ;  they  are  at  Montpellior,  and  the  leaders  un- 
dertake to  surprise  Marseilles."  That  Henry  III.  saw  their 
real  object,  is  ^ear  from  his  letters  to  Henry  of  Navarre ; 
and  he  had  two  courses  equally  honorable,  but  not  equally 
politic,  before  him ;  while  a  third,  full  of  weakness,  danger, 
and  disgrace,  was  also  pressed  upon  his  attention.  With 
the  forces  at  liis  command,  with  a  number  of  gallant  gentle- 
men devoted  to  him,  with  the^salmer,  but  not  less  powerful 
support  of  the  lovers  of  public  order,  he  might  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  adhering  to  the  terms 
of  his  proclamation  of  November,  have  encountered  the 
power  of  the  insurgents  in  the  field,  without  permitting  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  still  perfectly  tranquil,  to  take  any 
part  in  tiie  contest.  By  such  conduct  he  would  have  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  sincere  Catholics,  restored  respect  to 
the  royal  authority,  and  removed  one  half  of  the  dangers  of 
his  position. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  during  the  four  first  months  of 
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the  revolt,  the  utmoet  force  the  Leaguers  could  bring  into 
the  fidd,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  thousand  hone, 
and  four  thousand  infantry ;  while  the  party  was  as  deficient 
in  money  as  in  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  the 
King  thought  fit  to  act  eneigetically  at  firsts  he  might  have 
crushed  the  insurrection  in  the  bud,  with  the  forces  he  could 
call  around  him  without  delay.  But  if  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  power  and  numbers  of  the  League,  which  were 
industriously  circulated,  and  were  pressed  daily  upon  his 
attention  by  Catherine  de  Medi<^is,  who  was  undoubtedly 
cognizant  of  the  intrigues  of  the  lisction/  alanned  him  for 
the  result  of  a  contest  unsupported,  he  might  have  called  to 
his  assistance  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  friends,  amongst 
-whom  were  ranged  a  number  of  sincere  Catholics ;  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  would  hav^  justified  him  in  the  eyes  of 
all  bat  his  most  bigoted  subjects.  The  third  course,  and 
the  one  which  he  chose,  was  to  negotiate  with  armed  insur- 
gents ;  who,  whatever  might  be  the  fiuilts  or  crimes  of  the 
King,  had  no  reasonable  pretext  for  their  rebellion.  The 
members  of  the  League  were  sufiTering  under  no  oppression ; 
neither  injustice  nor  tyranny  had  been  exereiaed  towards 
them ;  and  all  that  they  could  reproach  ^he  monarch  with, 
was  his  tderanee  of  their  religious  opponents. 

Neverthefaass,  after  long  hesitation,  after  manifestoes  in  his 
own  justificatioa,  after  accusing  them  of  rebellion,  fialsehood, 
treachery,  and  ingratitude,  Henry  thought  fit  to  send  his 
mother  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  faction.  Manifold  con- 
ferences tock  place,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  that  the  Leaguers  purposely  made 
thdr  denumdB  as  extravagant  as  possible,  in  the  expectation 
c£  their  being  ultimately  rejeeted  ;f  while  their  activity  in 
the  field  was  undiminished,  and  Bouiges,  Dijon,  Merieres, 
and  several  other  places,  were  added  to  those  which  they 
had  already  obtained  .|  IVoops  were  marching  also  from 
various  foreign  countries  for  their  support.    German  forces 

*L'Etoile.    Perplize,  f  Mem.  do  Neven.  t^^^^^- 
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were  hired  to  aid  in  their  enterprise ;  and  Pfifer  engaged 
to  bring  a  powerful  body  of  Swiss  Catholics  to  their  aasisi- 
ance.* 

The  forees  of  the  League,  every  day  increasmg,  now  began 
to  menace  Paris  itself;  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  King 
became  extreme.  Miron,  his  physician,  known  to  be  inti« 
mately  connected  with  the  house  of  Guise,  was  sent  to  nego* 
tiate,  and  close  upon  his  steps  trod  Louis  Dayila,  gentleman 
of  honor  to  the  Queen-mother.  Lansac  also  took  part  in  the 
conferences,  and  by  his  skill,  seems  to  have  excited  some  de- 
gree of  jealousy  hetween  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and 
the  house  of  Guise,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  attain 
the  object  of  the  Queen*mother.  There  is  erery  reason  to 
believe  that  the  assertion  made  by  many  contemporary  wri- 
ters regarding  the  views  of  this  Princess,  was  not  without 
foundation,  and  that  these  negotiations  were  in  fact  but  a 
trial  of  skill  between  herself  and  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the  de- 
sign of  Catherine  being  to  maintain  the  party  of  the  League, 
so  far  as  to  exclude  Henry  of  Navarre  from  the  throne,  yet 
to  employ  it  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  her  grandchildren  by  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  with- 
out suffering  it  to  gain  such  an  ascendency  as  might  transfer 
the  crown,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  either  to  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Bourbon  or  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Such  purposes,  as  I 
have  said,  were  very  generally  attributed  io  her  at  the  time ; 
and,  if  she  indeed  entertained  them,  her  poli<^  was  so  far 
successful  that,  after  manifold  discussicms,  she  concluded  a 
treaty,  which  bound  both  her  son  and  the  opposite  faction  to 
oppress  the  Huguenots,  and  exclude  the  King  of  Navarre 
from  the  succession,  so  long  as  he  persisted  in  adhering  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformaition,  and  which  also  checked  the 
progress  of  the  League  against  Henry  himself,  without  for- 
mally admitting  the  claims  of  the  Cardinal.  She  doubtless 
hoped  so  to  complicate  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the 
faction,  as  to  leave  no  course  open  for  the  sealous  Catholics 

*  See  letters  of  the  Duke  of  CNuae. 
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of  France  but  to  create,  or  recogniie,  a  tHle  in  the  Duke  of 
Lonradne  or  his  son ;  but  while  she  spun  the  spider-web  of 
intrigue  thus  finely,  the  merciless  hand  of  fate  was  prepar- 
ing to  sweep  it  all  away. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the 
King  of  France,  were  arranged  in  the  end  ci  June,  and  on 
the  7th  of  July  the  document  was  signed  at  Nemours  by 
Catherine,  the  Cafdinals  de  Bourbon  and  Guise>  and  the 
Dukes  of  Guise  and  Mayenne.  The  principal  clauses  consist 
of  stipulations  for  the  publication  of  a  decree,  by  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  ordered  t^quit  the 
realm  within  one  month,  and  all  others  who  should  adhere 
to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  within  six  months,  while 
heretics  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the 
state.  Oth^r  articles  provided  for  the  resumption  of  the 
towns  granted  as  security  to  the  Huguenots ;  for  the  recog- 
nition of  all  the  late  acts  of  the  League,  as  approved  by  the 
King,  and  done  for  his  good  service ;  for  the  suppression  of 
the  mized  courts  in  the  Parliaments ;  for  the  surrender  of 
nine  important  towns  to  the  party  of  the  League  for  five 
years ;  for  the  maintenance  by  the  State  of  a  body  guard  for 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  faction ;  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  foreign  troops  which  they  had  raised.  On  the  part  of 
the  confederates  the  only  important  promise  made  was  one 
which  they  never  intended  to  keep,  namely,  that  they  would 
abandon  all  leagues  and  associations,  within  and  without 
the  realm. 

It  may  be  necessary,  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
events  which  rapidly  JfoUowed  the  s^pnature  of  the  diagrace- 
ful  treaty  of  Nemours,  to  trace  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  by  Henry  of  Navarre  for  the-  purpose  of'  resisting  the 
incessant  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic  party  to  encroach  upon 
the  treaty  of  Nerac,  and  thus  reduce  the  Protestants  by  slow 
degrees  to  a  state  of  weakness  which  would  render  them  an 
easy  prey  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fresh  war. 

Although  the  government  of  Guienne  was  nominally  left 
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in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Nayure,  VawJuJl  MatignoB 
sent  into  that  province  in  1581  as  Lieutenant- GenenJ ;  and, 
according  to  the  orders  he  received  from  the  court,  he  con- 
tinued to  ezercise  therein  all  the  powers  of  Goyemor,  ex- 
cept in  such  parts  as  were  secured  by  the  presence  of  Henry 
of  Bourbon  or  his  principal  officers.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
milder  and  less  enterprising  character  than  Bison,  whom  he 
succeeded;  and  notwithstanding  the  painful  nature  of  the 
relations  which  were  now  estabUshed  between  himself  and 
bis  future  soyereign,  he  maintained  a  certain  degree  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  hasa,  and  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  sincere  regard  and  admiration  for  that  prince. 

Nevertheless,  under  his  eyes,  and  at  least  with  his  con- 
nivance, the  war  of  encroachment  which  had  commenced 
against  the  Protestants,  was  carried  on  with  silent  but  unin- 
termitting  steps.  The  amnesty  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  King  of  France  for  all  crimes  committed  during  the  kte 
wars,  proved  only  serviceable  to  the  Papists ;  and  multitudes 
of  persons  of  the  Beformed  religion  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
executed,  in  direct  violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
To  such  a  shameless  excess  was  this  course  carried,  that  in 
one  of  his  letters,  the  King  of  Navarre  complains  that  more 
Protestants  had  perished,  by  the  coid*  di|ring  a  short  inter* 
val  of  peace,  than  during  the  preceding  period  of  hostilities^ 
by  the  sword. 

It  was  in  vain  Henry  remonstrated,  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
appealed  to  the  King's  edict ;  the  parliaments  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  amnesty,  where  Calvinists  were  concerned,  and 
Matignon  made  no  vigorous  effort  to  give  it  effect 

As  another  means  of  weakening  the  Protestant  party,  and 
keeping  it  in  soch  a  state  that  resistance  would  be  each  day 
rendered  less  practicable,  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  of  se- 
curity were  left  for  months  unpaid ;  the  pension  granted  to 
the  King  of  Navarre  fell  into  arrear ;  the  taxes  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his  station  in 
Guienne  were  diverted  to  other  purposes ;  and  his  hereditary 
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domiaions  were  subjected  to  a  regulation,  from  which  thej  bad 
been  previously  free,  by  which  certain  articles  of  first  neces* 
sity  entering  that  territory  from  France,  were  burdened  with 
a  severe  export  duty.  At  the  same  time  no  scruple  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  seize  upon  any  places 
belonging  to  the  Navarrese  monarch  or  his  partisans,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  towns  given  as  security  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaties  of  Bergerac  and  Nerac.  We  have  seen  that 
YiUeneuve  and  Agen  had  been  taken  by  the  forces  of  Biron, 
and  Perigueux  had  also  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Papists. 
Tartas,  a  town  belonging  to  the  King  of  Navarre  himself, 
was  held  against  him  by  the  enemy,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  important  city  of  Mont  de  Marsan,  though 
directly  dependent  upon  Beam. 

It  would  appear  from  several  of  the  letters  of  Henry  of 
Bourbon,  that  many  other  places,  to  which  he  had  an  indis- 
putable right,  were  also  retained ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  various  bands  of  Protestants^  or  of  those  who  had  sided 
with  them  in  the  late  war,  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  to  hold  any  strong  places  which  they 
could  seize,  and  that  troops  of  partisans  on  both  sides  still 
carried  on  a  war  of  pillage  and  robbery.  Nevertheless  we 
find  that  on  all  occasions  the  King  of  Navarre  was  ready  ia 
use,  first  authority,  and  then  force,  to  oblige  those  who  af- 
fected to  be  attached  to  his  party,  to  evacuate  the  fortresses 
they  illegally  held,  and  that  he  was  always  ready  to  punish 
severely  those  who  infringed  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
On  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  his  remonstrances  were 
unattended  to,  and  the  encouragement  of  impunity  was 
afforded  to  the  most  manifest  infractions  of  the  act  of  pacifi- 
cation. In  the  case  of  Perigueux,  indeed,  after  long  nego- 
tiations, a  small  and  almost  indefensible  town,  or  rather  vil- 
lage,  named  Pemyrol,*  in  the  neighborhood  of  Agen,  was 
offered  in  exchange  for  that  most  important  city,  with  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  King  himself.  He  at  first  refused  both ; 
*  Or  Paymirol,  for  I  find  it  written  both  wayi. 
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but  finding  that  nothing  else  could  be  obtained,  accepted 
Pemyrol,  and  spent  the  small  portion  of  money  that  was 
paid,  in  maintaining  the  garrisons  in  the  places  of  security, 
and  providing  against  other  expenses  imposed  upon  the 
Protestant  party. 

In  regard  to  Mont  de  Marsan,  the  people  of  which  were 
actually  his  subjects,  Matignon  made  him  daily  promises  of 
restoring  Inm  to  his  rights  (herein,  but  still  found  some  ex« 
cuse  for  delaying  the  execution  of  his  engagement;  and 
while  Heniy  was  proceeding,  with  a  mixture  of  remonstrance 
and  force,  to  compel  some  of  his  Protestant  partisans,  who 
had  fortified  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bazas,  to  de- 
molbh  the  works  they  had  thrown  up,  to  execute  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  to  dismimtle  several 
places  which  had  been  strengthened  during  the  war,  the 
Catholics  made  themselves  masters  of  St.  Sardod  and  AuvU- 
lars.  At  length,  the  patience  of  Henry  was  exhausted ;  and 
be  resolved  to  do  himself  justice  in  regard  to  Mont  de  Mar- 
san  with  his  own  arm.  It  must  be  recollected  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  case,  that  the  town  was  a  very  important  one, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  King  of  Kavarre» 
that  its  surrender,  without  any  delay,  had  been  promised  by 
the  treaties  of  Bergerac  and  Nerac,  and  that  the  commands 
of  the  King  of  France  had  been  laid  upon  Matignon  to  rest(M« 
Henry  of  Bourbon  to  his  rights  in  the  place. 

Determined  to  force  his  way  into  the  city,  Henry  set  out 
from  Nerac  on  the  20th  or  2l8t  of  November,  1583,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  their  several  guards.  A 
body  of  six  hundred  arquebusiers  had  been  collected  in  the 
Landes  to  give  assistance  in  case  of  need ;  and  a  few  noble- 
men had  been  summoned  to  meet  the  King  on  his  march, 
with  their  adherents ;  but  the  enterprise  was  conducted  with 
so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that  it  did  not  become  necessary 
to  use  the  forces  held  in  reserve.  Henry  and  his  companions 
passed  the  river  diorii^  the  night  of  the  21st — 22nd  of  No- 
vember, in  small  boajts  prepared  for  the  purpose,  armed  with 
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ladders  to  scale  the  walls.  The  escarpment,  however,  was 
very  steep,  and  covered  so  thicldy  with  bashes,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  for  bill-hooks  to  cut  them  away.* 
The  approach  of  the  assailants  was,  nevertheless,  not  discov- 
^ed ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  ladder  had  been  placed  very  near 
one  of  the  sentinels,  and  the  troops  of  Navarre  were  actually 
on  the  walls,  that  a  pistol  shot  gave  intimation  to  the  garri- 
son of  an.  enemy  being  at  hand.  An  attempt  at  resistance 
was  then  made  ;  but  it  was  overcome  with  so  little  difficulty, 
that  only  one  person  was  killed  in  the  affiray ;  and,  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  shops  in  the  town  were 
open,  all  the  people  at  their  work,  and  not  a  trace  of  hostile 
feeling  remaining  on  any  part.  Henry,  with  his  usual  lenity, 
inflicted  no  punishment  upon  his  rebellious  subjects ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  from  the  proceedings  of  Matignon,  that  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  in  reinstating  the  King  of  Na- 
varre in  his  own  town,  had  been  instigated  by  those  who 
had  pledged  themselves  to  restore  it.  Loud  accusations 
were  made  against  Henry,  for  the  resumption  of  his  rights, 
even  though  guaranteed  to  him  by  treaty  ;  Matignon  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  Bazas  and  Condom ;  and  the  Prot- 
estant inhabitants  of  the  former  were  subjected  to  every  sort 
of  injustice  and  severity.  At  the  same  time,  means  were 
taken  to  misrepresent  the  actions  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  at 
the  court  of  France ;  and  even  his  punishment  of  some  refrac- 
tory Protestants,  for  deeds  of  violence  committed  against  the 
other  party,  was  made  a  charge  against  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  1583,  and  the  beginning  of  1584,  it 
became  evident  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  the  various  en- 
croachments of  the  Catholics,  the  opposition  of  Matignon  and 
other  royal  officers  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Nerac, 
the  retention  of  his  own  pension,  and  of  the  pay  of  the  gar- 
risons and  guards  allowed  him,  even  when  the  money  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  collectors,  were  not  acts  of  individual  mal- 
ice, but  parts  of  an  organized  system  for  reducing  himself 

*  Vie  de  Da  Plessis  Momay. 
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and  the  Protestant  church  of  France,  to  a  state,  in  which 
sistance  to  further  aggression  would  be  impossible ;  and,  in 
his  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  we 
find  continually,  such  expressions  as,  **  Our  very  innocence 
and  obedience  ruin  us  ;"  *'  How  am  I  recompensed  for  my 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  King." 

The  movements  of  the  League,  also,  long  before  the  mani- 
festo of  Peionne,  showed  him  clearly  that  a  time  would  come, 
when  Henry  III.  must  either  yield  to  the  influence  of  his 
ambitious  vassals  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  or  call  upon  all 
his  more  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  to  support  the  throne ; 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  preparation  for  an  appeal  to  arms  in  either  case.  As 
soon  as  he  became  convinced  that  such  must  be  his  course, 
in  justice  to  himself,  to  his  fellow  Protestants,  to  the  state, 
and  to  Henry  III.,  he  displayed  all  his  wonderful  energy  and 
activity,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  whatever  part  might  be 
forced  upon  him,  without  showing  the  slightest  disobedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  King,  without  giving  any  countenance 
to  turbulence  and  disorder.  Relations  of  the  most  intimate 
character  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
renci,*  governor  of  Languedoc,  from  their  joint  efforts  to  re- 
store tranquillity  in  the  provinces  committed  to  their  care ;  and 
with  him  Henry  now  took  every  means  to  cement  an  alliance 
which  was  equally  necessary  to  the  safety  of  each.  Although 
the  Protestants  of  Dauphin^  were  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, and  personal  enmities  and  jealousies  raged  in  their 
ranks  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  great  influence  of  Lesdeguieres, 
his  vast  military  talents,  and  the  dignified  elevation  and  res- 
olution of  his  character,  promised,  in  case  of  renewed  hostil- 
ities, to  give  him  complete  command  of  that  province ;  and 
Henry  lost  no  opportunity  of  marking  his  sense  of  that  great 
commander's  merits,  and  supporting  his  authority.  Thus  the 
materials  for  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  iniquitous  projects 

*  Formerly  known  ob  Damville,  but  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
hii  brother. 
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of  the  League  were  prepared  in  the  south  of  France,  oyer  a 
apace  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Pyrenees. 

With  the  Swiss  Cantons,  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of 
Germany,  and  with  the  Queen  of  England,  Henry,  by  means 
of  ambassadors  and  secret  agents,  kept  up  a  constant  com- 
munication. He  laid  before  them  his  doubts  and  difficulties ; 
and,  while  he  took  particular  care  to  show  his  allies  that  he 
was  anxiously  desirous  to  preserve  peace,  and  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  degree  of  toleration  awarded  to  the  French 
Protestants,  by  the  treaty  of  Nerac,  he  prepared  them  to 
Bupport  him,  if  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the  virulence  of 
the  opponents  of  their  faith,  should  compel  him  imwillingly 
to  draw  the  sword.  His  views  even  took  a  wider  range ; 
and,  intimately  convinced  that  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
schismatic  church  of  Rome,  which  had  already  been  so  dis- 
astrously active  against  all  who  ventured  to  throw  off  its 
yoke,  required  some  more  powerful  barrier  than  the  divided 
efforts  of  small  bodies  of  Protestants,  scattered  through  va- 
rious countries,  he  conceived  a  scheme  for  uniting  all  the 
Beformed  Princes  and  States  in  one  general  League,  for  the 
defence  of  their  religion  against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies. 
To  propose  this  confederacy,  and  induce  other  sovereigns  to 
combine  with  him  for  that  great  purpose,  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  first  embassy  of  M.  de  Segur  to  the  com-ts  of 
England  and  Germany.  Numerous  letters,  all  tending  to  the 
same  object,  are  to  be  found  in  Henry's  correspondence  dur- 
ing the  year  1583,  and,  although  his  negotiations  were  not 
crowned  with  full  success,  yet  they  secured  for  him  the  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  those  with  whom  they  were  carried  on. 

Money,  however,  was  still  the  ingredient  wanting  in  all 
his  schemes  of  preparation,  and  this  he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  to  such  an  amount,  as  to  render  the  commencement 
of  a  war  aught  but  highly  dangerous  to  himself  and  the 
Protestant  party  in  France.    Measures  the  most  unjust,* 

*  The  pension,  which  was  left  unpaid,  had  been  granted  to  the 
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were  taken  in  France,  as  I  have  already  shown,  to  keep  him 
in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty,  and  the  long  wan  which 
had  preceded  this  important  epoch,  had  exhausted  the  means 
of  the  Huguenot  nohilitj,  and  left  most  of  them  in  great 
penurj,  if  not  in  debt.  At  one  time,  indeed,  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  pecuniary  resources  seemed  to  open  before 
Henry,  and  he  skilfully  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  it» 
without  a  breach  of  that  good  faith  which  he  so  carefully 
preserved. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1583,  a  Spanish  gentleman  named 
Undiano,  was  employed  to  commence  a  negotiation,  through 
his  brother-in-law  the  Yiscoimt  of  d'Eschaus,  one  of  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Navarrese  monarch,  with  a  view  to  engage  that 
Prince  in  a  treaty  with  Philip  II.  The  object  of  the  King 
of  Spain  was  to  induce  Henry  of  Bourbon  to  take  arms 
against  Henry  III.  of  France ;  and  to  tempt  him  to  such  a 
course,  he  offered  to  pay  at  once  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  to  supply  one  hundred  thousand  each  month, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But,  in  his  eagerness  to  stir 
up  fresh  hostilities  between  the  opposite  parties  in  France, 
Philip  had  miscalculated  the  probity  of  the  man  he  sought 
to  seduce.  Henry  rejected  his  proposals  firmly;  but  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  events  he  saw  approaching,  he  au- 
thorized De  Momay  and  St.  Genies,  to  borrow,  in  his  name, 
five  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the  King  of  Spain,  offer- 
ing to  pledge  his  whole  property  for  that  sum.  Philip  was 
not  inclined  to  lend  the  amount  required,  without  those 
political  stipulations,  to  which  Henry  would  not  listen,  and 
the  negotiation  was  consequently  broken  off. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year,  the  Spanish  monarch  again 
sought  to  treat -upon  the  same  subject,  but  in  vain;  and 
Henry  remained  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  events, 
endeavoring,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  suppress  the  spirit 

SoTereigns  of  Nayarre  by  the  French  monaicha,  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  territoiy  they  had  sustained  by  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
France  in  her  wan  with  Spain. 
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of  civil  strife  which  still  reigned  in  Guienne  and  Langaedoc, 
and  warning  th€  King  of  France  from  time  to  time,  both  of 
the  infractions  of  the  edict,  which  were  committed  daily  by 
the  more  vehement  Papists  and  encouraged  by  the  royal 
officers,  and  of  the  secret  machinations  of  those  who  used 
religion  as  a  pretence,  but  whose  real  designs  threatened  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  monarchy.  Week  after  week,  and  day  after  day,  we 
find  his  remonstrances  addressed  to  Henry  III.  upon  the 
seizure  of  towns  and  fortresses ;  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants wherever  the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  ascendency, 
the  pillage  of  the  country  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  the  mur- 
der of  unoffending  citizens,  and  the  execution  of  soldiers  and 
gentlemen  for  acts  which  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion  Jby 
the  edicts  of  amnesty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  correspondence  of  that  period,  that  the  weak 
monarch  of  France  was  surrounded  by  persons  who  sought 
to  poison  his  ear  against  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  to  mis- 
represent all  the  actions  of  his  brother-in-law ;  and,  in  one 
letter  to  Bellievre,  Henry  of  Navarre  complains  in  terms  of 
bitter  indignation  of  the  attention  paid  to  their  reports  by 
the  French  sovereign,  and  appeals  to  that  statesman's  own 
observations  while  in  Guienne,  for  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  calumnies  circulated  against  him. 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  1584,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1585,  the  danger  became  imminent,  not  only  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  but  to  the  King  of  France,  from  the  open  and 
daring  machinations  of  the  League ;  and  the  Bourbon  Prince 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  causes  of  complaint  which  ex- 
isted against  Henry  III.  in  his  anxiety  to  open  that  monarch's 
eyes  to  the  real  designs  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  save  him 
from  the  snare  laid  for  him.  He  exhorted  him  to  employ 
the  services  of  his  nearest  kinsman  against  those  who  were 
equally  the  enemies  of  both,  and  offered  to  hasten  to  his  as- 
sistance the  moment  he  was  called :  but  Henry,  as  usual, 
hesitated;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,   measures  were  taken 
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were  taken  in  Prance,  as  I  haye  ah      ^^  "  enemy,  even  in 
in  a  state  of  comparative  poyerf      ■«>^P«  ^^^  ™«^d ;  can- 
had  preceded  this  important  e       ^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^s,  day  by  day 
of  the  Huguenot  nobility.        ^  ff "^^^  *  more  open  and 
penury,  if  not  in  debt  -^^  °^  *^«  Navarrese  Pnnce  be- 

ef obtaining  pecunip     .•     Besolved  to  remain  tranquil  to 
TT  and  he  ski^     -sbeath  the  sword  till  compelled  to  do 

'thnut  a  breac^     *^^  ^  soothe  his  fellow  Protestants,  and 
reRerred  ultory  and  partial  resumption  of  hostilities ; 

In  the  m  j^^^  justified  in  adopting  fresh  means  to  guard 
Undiano  jp^'^  J  *^^  ^^®  known  weakness  of  the  King  of 
his  brr  '  >  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  demonstrations  of  his  officers,  seemed 
^^^  ^gpi>a  him  imperatively  to  strengthen  his  own  position, 
p.  ^^iiiie  he  waited  patiently  for  the  result  of  Henry's  hes- 
/L     His  correspondence  with  the  Queen  of  Elngland  and 

German  Princes  became  more  active ;  he  gave  orders  for 

'^gixing  the  fortifications  of  all  the  cities  he  held ;  a  large 
affttXititiy  of  gunpowder  was  manufactured ;  no  soldiers  were 
^owed  to  quit  the  principality  of  Beam  without  express  per- 
jnission ;  the  King's  own  guard,  and  that  of  Conde,  as  well 
as  the  company  of  Turenne,  were  called  out,  in  order  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  future  army ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  Protes- 
tant towns  were  warned  to  keep  upon  their  guard ;  and  in  a 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Castres  between  Henry  and 
Montmorenci,  in  the  middle  of  March,  they  bound  them- 
selves to  support  each  other  against  the  authors  of  the 
League. 

Still  the  position  of  the  King  of  Navarre  was  very  difficult 
and  embarrassing ;  frequent  letters  passed  between  himself 
and  the  French  Monarch ;  and  while  the  Bourbon  Prince 
reiterated  his  warnings,  and  besought  his  brother-in-law  to 
employ  his  arm  against  their  mutual  enemy,  or  at  least  to 
suffer  him  to  take  means  for  crushing  the  League  in  his  own 
government,  Henry  IIL,  while  approving  of  his  conference 
with  Montmorenci,  and  bidding  him  be  prepared,  commanded 
him  to  refrain  from  all  energetic  measures^  withheld  both 
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nty  to  act,  and  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  assured 
t  he  himself  woidd  oppose  the  League  to  his  satis- 

'lame  time,  the  zealous  Roman  Catholics  of  Guienne 
^doc  were  not  inactive;  innumerable  attempts 

J  upon  different  fortresses ;  regiments  were  raised 
J'  service  of  the  faction  imder  the  very  eyes  of  Mati- 
*jn ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  too  remained  passive, 
m  consequence  of  distinct  orders  from  the  court  to  that  effect. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  also  known  to  be  negotiating  with 
the  rebels ;  and  a  rumor  spread  generally  throughout  the 
south  of  France,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  herself  and  her 
son  to  revoke  the  edict  of  pacification,  and  unite  with  the 
house  of  Guise  in  waging  war  against  the  Protestants.* 

Of  the  truth  of  this  report,  Henry  of  Navarre,  whatever 
were  his  suspicions,  was  not  yet  personally  cognizant,  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  negotiation  having  been  concealed 
from  him;  and  we  find,  that  on- the  17th  of  May,  he  ad- 
dressed a  powerful  and  eloquent  remonstrance  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  in  one  part  of  which  he  recapitulates  the  various  dar- 
ing acts  of  the  Leaguers  in  Guienne,  and  states  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  royal  officers  in  repressing  them,  while  he 
points  out  that  he  had,  notwithstanding,  labored  successfully 
to  keep  the  menaced  and  injured  party  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, in  consequence  of  the  King's  directions ;  "  preferring," 
he  adds,  ''  obedience  to  your  commands,  to  that  which  was, 
perhaps,  absolutely  necessary  to  your  service."  He  then 
mentions  the  rieports  that  had  reached  him,  and  adds  that 
he  had  assured  his  friends  they  were  not  to  be  believed ; 
"  for  it  is  not  probable  that  your  Majesty  would  be  inclined 
to  satisfy  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  Princes  so  nearly  al- 

*  Lettres  Misdves  da  Roi  de  Navarre,  firom  which,  together  with  some 
letters  preserved  by  Dom  Vaissette,  and  the  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Du 
Plessis  Momay,  the  Hist.  Gen.  d'Aubign6,  and  the  Memoires  de  la 
Ligue,  the  principal  statements  regarding  this  period  of  Henry's  life  are 
derived. 

2* 
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lied  to  yon,  nor  purchase  peace  from  those  who  trouble  your 
kingdom,  by  the  detriment  of  those  who  desire  nothing  but 
to  pass  their  liyes  in  obedience  to  your  edicts." 

Nevertheless,  Henry  of  Navarre  cotdd  not  be  without  sus- 
picions and  apprehensions ;  and  a  sugg^tion  which,  at  this 
time,  reached  him  from  the  court,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly we  do  not  know,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  di- 
minish his  alarm.  The  course  which  was  offered  for  his 
consideration  was  as  follows : — ^The  Protestants  were  required 
to  amalgamate  their  troops  with  the  royal  forces,  and  to  place 
them  imder  the  command  of  Roman  Catholic  officers ;  and 
it  was  held  out  as  an  inducement,  that  the  King  woidd  thus 
be  able  to  combat  the  power  of  the  League,  while  no  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Huguenot  party  would  be  excited  in  France,  as 
the  names  under  which  the  companies  were  enrolled  would 
all  be  those  of  Papists. 

Notwithstanding  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  of  the 
fraud  and  violence  which  the  court  of  France  thought  itself 
justified  in  employing  against  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the 
realm,  there  were  many  of  the  friends  of  Henry  who  were 
willing  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  Huguenot  noblemen  held  at  Guitres,  near  Coutras, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  twenty  gentlemen  of  great  influ- 
ence were  found  to  favor  the  suggestion,  while  at  their  head 
appeared  the  brave  and  skilful,  but  turbulent  and  intriguing 
Viscount  de  Turenne.  The  business  of  the  assembly  was 
opened  by  Henry  himself,  in  a  speech  too  characteristic  to 
be  omitted.  "  If  I  could  have  believed,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
'*  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  only  menaced  myself,  and 
that  ruin  of  my  fortune,  the  diminution  of  my  influence,  and 
the  loss  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  me,  except  my  honor,  might 
have  obtained  for  you  peace  and  security,  you  should  have 
heard  no  tidings  of  me ;  and  with  the  counsel  and  as^tance 
of  my  own  adherents,  I  would,  at  the  expense  of  my  life, 
have  made  head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  question  being 
the  ruin  or  preservation  of  all  the  Reformed  churches,  and' 
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thereby  of  the  glory  of  God,  I  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  de- 
liberate with  you  upon  that  which  affects  you  all.  The  mat- 
ter which  first  presents  itself  for  om*  inquiry  is,  whether  we 
ought  to  stand  with  our  arms  crossed  during  the  contest  of 
our  enemies,  and  send  all  our  soldiery  into  the  army  of  the 
King,  without  name  or  authority — ^which  is  an  opinion  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  many— K>r  whether  we  ought  sep- 
arately to  succor  the  King  in  arms,  and  take  the  opportuni- 
ties which  may  present  themselyes  to  strengthen  ourselves. 
This  is  the  question  on  which  I  beg  every  one  here  assem- 
bled to  give  his  judgment  without  passion/' 

The  first  twenty  voices  were  all,  as  I  have  said,  more  or 
less  in  favor  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  court ;  but  at 
length  an  inferior  officer,*  speaking  in  his  turn,  exposed  the 
danger  and  folly  of  such  a  course  in  plain  but  convincing 
language,  and  Henry,  giving  way  to  his  natural  impetuosity, 
exclaimed  aloud,  ''  I  am  with  him."  These  words,  joined 
with  the  solid  reasoning  of  the  last  speaker,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Du  Plessis  Momay  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  de- 
cided the  assembly,  and  the  plan  was  rejected. 

The  Assembly  of  Guitres  was  fcdlowed  immediately!  by  a 
manifesto  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  must  be  dwelt  upon  at  large,  premising,  for 
the  better  imderstanding  of  the  young  monarch's  reply  to  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies,  that  the  League  had  published 
another  appeal  to  the  people  of  France  and  the  Catholics  of 
Europe,  subsequent  to  that  which  had  issued  from  Peronne 
on  the  dlst  March,  and  had  insinuated  that  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon was  eagerly  looking  for  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  in  or- 
der to  grasp  the  crown  of  France. 

In  his  famous  declaration,  which  breathes  in  every  line  the 

*  Aubigno  and  the  Marshal  de  la  Foice,  both  claim  the  honor  of  the 
fpeech  which  turned  the  feelingB  of  the  assembly  of  Guitres.  I  have 
dated  the  meeting  at  Guitres,  from  the  invaluable  itineraxy  published 
by  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey. 

1 10th  June. 
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high  and  chiYahrous  spirit  with  which  he  was  animated^ 
Hemy  began  by  refuting  the  charges  brought  against  him 
on  the  score  of  religion^  pointing  out  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated from  infancy  in  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  quit  them,  unless  a 
free  and  legitimate  coimcil  should  show  him  that  he  was  in 
error,  and  that  until  such  a  council  was  held  he  should  repel 
the  name  of  heretic,  adding  that  though,  hitherto,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  destroy  him,  none  had  been  made  to  instruct 
him.  He  then  refuted  the  accusation  of  having  relapsed 
into  heresy  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  pointing  out  that 
his  attendance  upon  the  mass,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  was  compulsory,  and  against  his  will,  and 
that  the  moment  he  had  recovered  his  liberty  he  had  boldly 
avowed  the  reUgion  he  had  always  adhered  to  at  heart.  He 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  in  all  the  civil  wars  he  had  never 
had  anything  in  view  but  the  service  of  God  and  of  the 
King ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  showed  that,  no  sooner  had 
liberty  of  conscience  been  secured,  than  he  laid  down  his 
arms,  dismissed  his  troops,  and  sent  back  the  foreign  allies  who 
had  come  to  his  support.  He  next  proclaimed  that  he  was 
anything  but  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  dared  his 
accusers  to  prove  that  he  had  persecuted  them,  and  appealed 
to  his  conduct  towards  those  of  Beam,  who  were  left  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  religion,  while  his  principal  offi- 
cers and  friends  were  members  of  that  church,  and  his  life 
and  fortune  were  continually  trusted  in  their  hands.  The 
concordat  of  Magdebourg,  which  the  League  declaimed 
against,  he  treated  as  a  mere  chimera,  and  showed  that  in 
many  particulars  their  assertions  regarding  it  were  evident 
falsehoods.  He  then  went  on  to  notice  the  charge,  that  he 
retained  the  towns  granted  as  a  security,  after  they  had  been 
demanded  by  the  King ;  pointing  out  that  the  dangers  which 
they  were  intended  to  guard  against  were  more  menacing  than 
ever,  but  offering  to  resign  them  before  the  time  fixed,  if  the 
Leaguers  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  restore  the  places 
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ihej  had  seized.     He  then  touched  upon  that  part  of  the 
League's  manifestoes  which  declared  him  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown,  acknowledging  that  this  was  the  poiat 
of  the  greatest  importance,  but  yet  the  point  on  which  he 
had  thought  the  least,  having  contented  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  God  would  give  the  King  of  France  a  long  life 
and  numerous  posterity  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
the  discomfiture  of  all  those  who  thought  fit  to  represent  the 
Monarch  and  his  Queen  as  barren,  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  to  build,  as  it  were,  their  evil  designs  upon  Henry's 
tomb.     He  repelled  the  charge  of  desiring  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  in  plain  terms  declared  that  all  who  had  called  him 
a  perturber  of  the  public  peace,  or  an  enemy  of  the  Catho- 
lics, had  grossly  and  maliciously  lied.    "Die  document  con- 
cluded by  an  entreaty  to  the  King,  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  and  to  permit  him  to  descend  from  his  sta- 
tion so  far  as  to  decide  the  quarrel  that  agitated  France,  in 
combat  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  man  to  man,  two  to  two,  or 
ten  to  ten,  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  no  longer  op- 
pressed by  these  contentions.    He,  moreover,  we  find,  oflfered, 
if  the  Duke  of  Guise  doubted  the  security  of  any  part  of 
France,  for  the  combat  proposed,  to  quit  the  realm  with  him, 
and  void  their  dispute  in  any  country  where  it  might  be 
honorably  decided.* 

To  this  defiance,  Guise  replied  that  he  had  no  enmity  to 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  that  his  cause,  being  that  of  relig- 
ion and  the  state,  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  chances  of 
a  duel.  Henry,  however,  caused  a  copy  of  his  declaration 
to  be  presented  not  only  to  the  King,  but  to  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  France,  and  all  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Nor  was  the  effect  less  than  he  expected,  for  the  sympathy 
of  many,  even  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  enlisted  in  his 
favor,  and  the  Protestants  who  had  long  been  divided  in 
their  councils,  and  had  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  sub- 

*  Davila,  Pierre  Mathieu,  Cayet,  Aubign6,  Mem.  de  Messire  P.  de 
Momay. 
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mit  to  any  one  chief*  turned  their  eyes  thenceforth  to  him  as 
their  leader,  and  yielded  to  his  guidance  with  more  unaniinity 
than  they  had  displayed  once  the  death  of  ColignL 

Nevertheless,  neither  Henry's  declaration,  nor  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  truth  and  loyalty,  made  any  impression  upon  the 
weak  King  of  France.  No  measures  were  taken  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  League ;  nor  was  the  King  of  Navarre 
authorized  to  resist  its  eflforts,  even  in  Guienne. 

Encouraged  by  the  rumors  of  a  negotiation  between  the 
court  and  the  house  of  Guise,  and  by  daily  information  of 
the  directicm  which  that  negotiation  was  taking,  the  faction 
grew  more  and  more  insolent  and  enterprising  in  the  south 
of  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  position  of  Henry  of 
Bourbon  became  more  embarrassing  than  ever,  from  the  fact 
of  his  wife  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  his  enemies,  in  the 
province  under  his  government,  fortifying  herself  in  the  town 
of  Agen,  and  gathering  together  soldiers  under  the  Viscount 
de  Duras,  thus  offering  a  common  centre  for  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  League  in  the  Agenois.  Issuing  from  that  town, 
bands  of  armed  men  carried  on  a  desultory  system  of  warfare 
on  the  neighboring  Protestants,  made  themselves  masters  of 
several  small  towns  and  castles,  and  undertook  various  enter- 
prises of  greater  importance,  in  which  they  were  frustrated 
by  the  activity  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  adherents. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  also,  from  many  of  that  mon- 
arch's letters,  that  Marguerite  or  her  adherents,  not  content 
with  open  resistance  to  his  authority,  aimed  secretly  at  his 
life. 

Still  Henry  was  commanded  to  remain  tranquil ;  still  the 
King  of  France  assured  him  by  letters  under  his  own  hand,* 
that  in  any  treaty  with  the  League,  his  interests  should  be 
attended  to ;  and  all  that  he  was  permitted  to  do,  was,  to 
make  preparation  for  the  worst.  In  that  course  he  displayed 
all  the  energy  which  might  have  been  expected ;  and  gather- 
ing the  Protestant  chiefs  around  him,  keeping  up  a  constant 

*  Lettres  Miwivet,  torn.  iL  p.  93. 
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cofmmumcation  with  England  and  Gennany,  maintaining  a 
frank  and  cordial  communication  with  Montmorenci,  fortifying 
his  towns,  increasing  the  number  of  his  troops,  laying  in 
stores  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  wammg  every  leader 
and  every  commimity  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  he 
guarded  against  surprise ;  while  he  maintained  tranquilhty 
in  his  own  party,  and  resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  those 
who  urged  him  to  strike  the  first  blow. 

No  man  ever  showed  greater  moderation,  or  a  more  sin- 
cere desire  of  peace  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  marvellous  how  one 
so  impetuous  in  his  character,  restrained  himself  and  his 
followers  under  circumstances  the  most  irritating.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  all  his  letters,  that  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  the  struggle  with  himself  was  as  severe  as  any 
that  he  ever  endured  with  his  enemies  in  the  open  field  ;  and 
in  one  epistle  to  Segur,  on  the  28  th  of  June,  he  alludes  to 
this  internal  contest,  exclaiming, ''  Our  patience  lasts  as  long 
as  it  may :  God  grant  that  it  may  continue." 

On  the  15th  of  that  month  he  received  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  town  of  Bourg  by  the  Leaguers,  although  on  the  8th, 
he  had  given  full  intimation  to  Marshal  Matignon  of  their  de* 
signs  upon  that  place,  and  had  earnestly  besought  him  to 
frustrate  the  attempt. 

Another  party  of  the  Leaguers,  under  Monsieur  de  Lansac, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  point  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Dordogne  and  the  Garonne,  and  known  as  the  Bee  d'Ambez, 
where  they  had  built  a  fort  commanding  the  course  of  the 
Gironde ;  but  in  this  instance  Matignon,  perceiving  that  the 
trade  of  Bordeaux  and  other  towns  in  his  own  hands,  was 
menaced,  displayed  a  degree  of  activity,  which  principally 
served  to  show  how  easily  he  might  have  prevented  the  cap- 
ture of  Bourg,  had  he  thought  fit  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
fort  at  the  Bee  d'Ambez  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance ;  and  amongst  the  prisoners  was  found  the  infa- 
mous Gavaret,  or  Gabaret,  who  had  so  frequently  attempted 
to  assassinate  the  'King  of  Navarre.    Henry  immediately  de- 
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manded  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished  for 
his  crimes ;  but  Matignon,  well  aware  of  what  was  taking 
place  at  the  court,  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt  such  a  course  at 
once  ;  and  succeeding  events  screened  the  assassin  from  the 
arm  of  justice.  The  King  of  Nararre  had  advanced  in  per- 
son to  Tonneins,  to  support  Matignon  in  case  of  need,  and 
had  ordered  a  reinforcement  to  be  sent  from  Montsegur ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  Marshal's  success  than  he 
retired  to  Nerac,  in  order  to  give  no  occasion  for  suspicion 
or  oflfence.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  how- 
ever, when  a  rumor  reached  him  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  rebels  of  the  League ;  and  sedng 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  Eang  of  Navarre  hastened  all 
his  preparations,  in  order  to  resume  hostilities  the  moment 
the  intelligence  was  confirmed. 

Such  was  the  haste  required  to  avoid  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  rapidity  with  which  event  succeeded  event, 
that,  in  writing  to  Segur,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  he  says, 
'*  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  write  with  my  own  hand ;  for  I 
have  so  much  business  that  I  have  not  leisure  to  blow  my 
nose ;''  and  Segur,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  declared,  "  that  the  affairs  of  Christendom  were  in 
such  a  state,  that  whereas,  formerly,  events  ran  by  years 
and  months,  they  were  now  to  be  counted  by  hours  and 
minutes." 

Elizabeth  herself  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  the  negotiation  which  had  been 
opened  by  his  ambassador  in  London,  was  carried  on  by  an 
envoy  from  the  English  queen,  who  arrived  in  Guienne  on  the 
second  or  third  of  June.  The  precise  particulars  of  this  trans- 
action If  do  not  discover ;  but  it  is  evident  that  promises  of 
support,  in  money,  men,  and  ships,  were  made  by  Elizabeth ; 
and  though  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  she  did  not 
perform  all  that  she  had  led  Henry  to  expect,  yet  she  ren- 
dered him  most  important  assistance,  not  only  by  furnishing 
him  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  war,  but  by  sending 
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the  famous  Lord  WiUoughby  to  advocate  bis  cause  with  the 
German  Priuces.*^ 

Still  the  King  of  Nayarre  refrained  from  every  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  for  HeDry  III.,  to  the  very  last,  reiterated  bis  assur- 
ances that  he  would  look  upon  that  Prince's  interests  as  bis 
own,  and  neither  agree  to,  nor  grant,  anything  contrary  to 
the  edict  of  peace,  which  be  declared  to  be  irrevocable. 
Even  after  vague  information  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  Nemours  reached  Henry  of  Navarre,  he  seems  to  have 
doubted  that  Henry  and  hb  parliament  would  confirm  it, 
and  to  have  hesitated  to  take  arms.  No  official  conununi- 
cation  of  the  fact  bad  been  made  to  him  up  to  the  beginning 
of  August ;  but  some  time  before  that  period  positive  intel- 
ligence must  have  arrived  at  B^gerac,  of  the  forced  registra- 
tion of  the  edict  confirming  this  treaty,  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  that  body : 
and  the  Protestants  of  France  now  found  that  the  King,  terri- 
fied by  the  menaces  of  the  League,  and  misled  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  mother,  had  sanctioned  all  the  proceedings  of  his 
enemies ;  had  revoked  the  edict  under  which  the  Huguenots 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  toleration  and  security ;  had 
given  numerous  strong  towns  into  the  hands  of  the  house 
of  Guise ;  had  placed  the  forces  of  the  state  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  had  violated  his  word  as  a  gentleman,  his  oath  as  a 
Christian,  and  his  duty  as  a  king ;  and  had  granted  to  fear, 
all  that  had  been  required  by  his  rebellious  nobles  with  the 
very  view  of  making  their  demands  so  extravagant,  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  accomnoodation. 

Such  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  King  might  well  sur- 
prise the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show 
how  the  conduct  of  the  League  in  exacting  such  conditions 
from  the  sovereign,  was  regarded  by  one  of  its  wisest  and 
most  conscientious  members.  "  You  will  pardon  me,"  says 
the  Duke  of  Nevers,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
if  I  say  that  you  have  gone  beyond  that  upon  which  we  were 

*  Letters  of  the  teign  of  Elizabeth. 
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agreed,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  has  not  adhered  to  tlie 
measures  that  were  arranged  with  us.  You  ought  not  to  go 
to  work  with  the  King  as  if  he  were  a  declared  enemy ; 
yet  you  push  things  with  him  to  the  last  extremity ;  you 
impose  upon  him  insulting  conditions^  and  not  remembering 
that  we  are  all  his  subjects,  you  speak  as  if  you  were  a  sot- 
ereign." 

Again  he  goes  on,  **  The  edict  that  he  has  carried  to  the 
Parliament  has  frightened  me,  when  I  read  an  act  by  which 
he  sanctions  the  assumption  of  arms,  the  seizure  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  the  taking  of  prisoners,  and  other  acts  of  hos- 
tility. He  wills  afterwards  that  the  past  should  be  forgot- 
ten, and  imposes  oblivion  upon  all  men.  Believe  me,  that  in 
this,  he  does  not  speak  as  he  thinks  ;  and  that  this  oblivion, 
comnuinded  to  others,  is  a  notice  to  himself  to  remember  it 
all  his  life,  and  to  make  you  repent  it  on  the  first  occasion." 

After  exhorting  the  Cardinal,  in  eloquent  terms,  to  return 
to  his  duty,  to  restrain  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  labor  with 
all  his  energies  to  efface  from  Henry's  mind  the  memory  of 
the  past,  he  ends  with  the  following  warning ; — "  Sovereigns 
are  bom  too  jealous  of  their  authority  to  suffer  its  partition ; 
and  all  those  who  have  sought  to  frighten  their  masters  have 
perished  before  they  did  them  any  harm."* 

The  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  not  less  strongly 
pronounced.  "  The  Pope  has  just  said  to  me,"  says  Kevers, 
in  another  letter,  '*  that  there  never  was  formed  a  conspiracy 
more  pernicious  to  religion  and  the  state  than  that  of  the 
League.  He  praises  God,  that  it  appears  smothered  by  the 
goodness  of  the  King,  and  by  the  approbation  which  he 
seems  to  have  granted  to  all  that  has  passed ;  but,  he  says, 
if  this  pardon  and  reconciliation  be  not  sincere,  we  shall  see, 
in  a  short  time,  the  unhappy  consequences  which  they  will 
have.  '  The  King  of  France  will  soon  be  obliged,'  he  added, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  to  treat  the  Catholics  as  his  greatest 
enemies ;  he  will  be  compelled  to  draw  forces  from  Germany, 

*  Mem.  de  NeYesSj  torn.  i.  p.  670. 
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England,  and  other  Protestant  countries,  in  order  to  become 
the  strongest  in  his  own  state ;  he  will  have  to  enter  into  a 
disgraceful  accommodation  with  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  to  inundate  all  France  with  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists.  See/  continued  the  Pope,  'what 
good  results  will  have  proceeded  from  your  association,  and 
your  fine  raising  of  the  buckler.'  "* 

If  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  Roman 
Catholic  Princes,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  surprise 
of  Henry  of  Nayarre  and  his  friends  was  not  less.  Whatever 
he  might  have  feared  from  the  knavery,  wickedness,  and  indo- 
lence of  the  King,  the  terms  of  the  edict,  which  he  received 
towards  the  end  of  July,  1585,  went  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions ;  and  he  himself  related  to  the  historian  Mathieu,  that, 
while  reading  the  document,  the  mustache,  which  leaned 
upon  his  hand,  became  white  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
so  terrible  was  the  effect  upon  his  mind.  Henry,  however, 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action ;  and  he  now  hesitated 
no  longer  to  take  arms  in  his  own  defence.  In  a  few  days 
messengers  were  hurrying  over  the  whole  country;  some 
carrying  letters  of  reproach  and  remonstrance  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  Parliament;  others  summoning  his  friends  and 
adherents  to  take  counsel  for  meeting  the  impending  danger ; 
others  notifying  the  state  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  to  the 
Protestant  Princes  of  Europe.f 

At  the  assembly  of  Guitres,  no  less  than  sixty  Protestant 
deputies  were  present;  but,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  a  smaller  meeting  of  the  no- 
bles opposed  to  the  League,  mcluding  several  distinguished 
Catholics,  as  well  as  Huguenots,  and  an  envoy  from  the 
Elector  Palatine,  was  held  at  St.  Paul^  at  which  also  ap- 
peared the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  Marshal  Montmorenci. 
There,  a  new  protestation  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
League  was  signed,  by  which  the  nobles  assembled,  re- 
minded the  people  of  France,  that  the  King  had  solemnly 

*  Idem.  p.  673.  f  D&rila.  %  Davila. 
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declared  that  all  who  took  arms,  without  his  express  com- 
mand and  commission,  should  be  considered  guilty  of  liigh 
treason,  arguing  thence,  that  as  the  League  had  done  so,  not 
only  contrary  to  his  permission,  but  actually  against  his  per- 
son, they  had  fallen  under  this  censure,  and  therefore^  that 
those  who  opposed  them  in  the  field,  were  but  rendering 
good  service  to  the  King.  Much  division  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  existed  amongst  the  Protestant  Princes 
and  nobles  assembled  at  St.  Paul ;  and  a  rash  and  extraordi- 
nary proposition  was  made,  it  would  appear,  by  the  Viscount 
de  Turenne,  having  for  its  object  to  unite  the  Protestants  of 
France  Into  a  sort  of  republic,  imder  the  protection  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  guidance  of  five  or  six  lieutenants 
appointed  by  that  Prince.* 

This  scheme,  as  m&y  be  imagined,  was  most  obnoxious  to 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  he  consequently  opposed  it  strenu- 
ously ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  and  support 
of  Montmorenci,  it  is  supposed  his  resistance  to  an  arrange* 
ment  which  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  agent  for  a 
foreign  sovereign,  would  not  have  been  successful.  The 
plan,  however,  was  rejected ;  and  all  eyes  turned,  once  more, 
to  the  Beamois  Prince,  as  the  great  hope  of  the  Protestant 
party.  Not  had  the  Huguenots  any  reason  to  regret  their 
confidence  in  him ;  for,  from  the  moment  war  was  deter- 
mined upon,  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  animate  Heniy  of 
Navarre. 

Shackled  and  embarrassed  by  the  promises  and  exhorta- 
tions of  Henry  III.  he  had  appeared,  to  many  of  his  followers, 
to  be  acting  a  hesitating  and  irresolute  part,  so  long  as  the 
King  of  France  affected  to  regard  the  Leaguers  as  his  per- 
sonal enemies ;  and  all  his  letters  show  that  he  felt  painfully 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  But  the  moment  that  war 
became  inevitable,  even  the  painful  necessity  seemed  a  com* 
parative  relief.  His  spirit  rose,  the  vast  resources  of  his 
genius  displayed  themselves;  and,  as  the  first  stroke  of  the 
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war  in  returning  from  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  accompanied 
by  his  ordinary  guard,  he  defeated  three  companies  of  the 
League,  suffering  only  eight  persons  to  escape. 

The  activity  which  Henry  of  Navarre  displayed,  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  the  evident  ambition  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  League,  by  a 
community  of  danger,  as  well  as  a  community  of  interest, 
together  with  a  thousand  of  those  minor  intrigues,  which, 
in  all  moments  of  turbulence  and  civil  contention,  induce 
men  to  attach  themselves  to  others  with  whom  they  have 
many  points  of  difference,  soon  remedied  all  the  evils  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  unwillingness  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  had  shown  to  take  arms,  even  while  the  League 
was  organizing  its  forces  and  marching  with  a  steady  pace 
towards  the  attainment  of  its  objects. 

Montmorenci  co-operated  zealously  in  his  views,  as  soon 
as  his  decision  was  made ;  the  new  Duke  of  Montpensier 
was  won  over  to  the  same  course ;  the  Count  de  Boissons 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti  joined  the  confederates ;  and  a  long 
list  of  illustrious  names  is  added  by  the  historian  of  Henry 
IV.  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  this  place.  Five 
Princes  of  the  blood  were  arrayed  against  the  weakness  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  vigor  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  and  the 
Protestant  sovereigns  of  England  and  of  several  German 
states,  were  ready  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  Spain 
and  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  number  ai  the 
French  nobles,  who  were  forced  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  League,  did  so  against  their  will.  The  minions 
of  the  King  were  all  inimical  to  the  family  of  Lorraine ;  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  had  openly  detached  himself  from  their  fac- 
tion. Marshal  Matignon  leaned  strongly  towards  the  race 
of  Bourbon ;  and  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  at  once  doubted 
and  despised  by  the  League,  equally  a  tool  and  a  burden. 
The  yoimg  Tremouille,  Due  de  Thouars,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  embraced  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  brought  with  him  a  great  accession  of  strength  in  Poitou. 
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Lesdeguieres,  whose  valor  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  TBaik 
amoDgst  the  commanders  of  the  day,  was  master  of  Dau- 
phin6,  and  held  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  check ;  Languedoe 
was  secured  by  the  adhesion  of  Montmorenci ;  and  a  thou- 
sand isolated  points,  throughout  all  France,  contained  men 
of  energy  and  decision,  ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  of  opposing  in  arms  the  prog^ss  of  a  faction 
whose  designs  were  every  day  becoming  more  apparent 
and  whose  pretexts  were  gradually  discovered  to  be  weak 
and  unsubstantiated. 

The  sudden  development  of  such  great  resources  surprised 
and  alarmed  the  leaders  of  the  League ;  and  they  pressed 
the  King  of  France  eagerly  to  hasten  his  operations  agsunst 
the  Huguenots,  even  before  the  time  allowed  them  for  con- 
version was  expired.  The  unwillingness  shown  by  Henry  III. 
to  recommence  the  persecution,  soon  caused  suspicions  and 
libels  to  be  busily  spread  against  him ;  and  the  memorable 
words  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon 
in  going  to  the  Parliament  to  register  the  edict  of  Ne- 
mours, exasperated  the  more  furious  members  of  the  fac- 
tion almost  to  madness.  "  My  imcle,*'  he  said,  "  against  my 
conscience,  but  very  willingly,  I  published  the  edicts  of  pacifi- 
cation, because  they  tended  to  solace  my  subjects.  I  now 
go  to  publish  the  revocation  of  those  edicts  according  to  my 
conscience,  but  very  much  against  my  will,  because  upon 
this  publication  hangs  the  ruin  of  my  state  and  my  people."* 
But  it  is  evident,  that  in  binding  the  League  to  tranquillity, 
while  he  gave  the  Protestants  six  months  to  quit  the  realm, 
to  conform,  or  to  arm  and  prepare  for  resistance,  Henry  had 
in  view  the  raising  up  of  a  great  party  to  oppose  the  house 
of  Guise;  and  but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his 
having  secretly  notified  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  whatever 
he  did  for  his  own  security  would  meet  with  approbation. 
Even  the  governors  of  particular  towns  were  instructed  to 
give  them  up  to  the  Huguenots,  though  the  weakness  and 
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perfidy  of  the  King,  on  some  occasions,  rendered  their  obe- 
dience fatal  to  themselves.* 

The  rapid  preparations  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  however, 
and  two  or  three  successful  enterprises  made  by  the  Protes- 
tants, showed  the  Leaguers  that  this  was  no  time  for  delay ; 
and  they  stirred  up  the  people  of  Paris  to  demand  loudly 
the  renewal  of  the  war,  for  the  recovery  of  the  towns  granted 
as'security  to  the  Protestants.  Many,  even  of  the  Catholics, 
had  already  remarked  with  bitter  indignation,  that  the  League, 
one  of  whose  chief  pretexts  was  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  excessive  burdens  imder  which  they  groaned,  had  totally 
forgotten  that  object  in  the  treaty  of  Nemours.  Not  a  word 
was  now  said  of  deliverance  from  exaction ;  and  as  the  meas- 
ures which  they  sought  to  force  upon  Henry,  were  calculated 
to  increase  all  the  expenses  of  the  state,  the  King  deter- 
mined to  turn  their  own  acts  against  themselves,  and  to  show" 
his  subjects  that  their  factions  compelled  him  to  load  them 
with  taxation,  while  he  made  the  Leaguers  themselves  smart 
for  the  proceedings  to  which  they  drove  him  to  have  re- 
course. He  assembled  in  the  Louvre  a  number  of  those 
who  had  taken  a  principal  share  in  opposing  his  pacific 
schemes,f  and  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  informed  them,  that 
being  quite  ready  to  fulfil  their  wishes,  he  had  determined 
to  carry  on  the  much  desired  war  with  vigor,  and  therefore 
that  he  was  about  to  bring  three  armies  into  the  field ;  one 
to  protect  his  person ;  one  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
German  auxiliaries  of  the  King  of  Navarre  on  the  frontier ; 
one  to  attack  that  Prince  in  Guienne.  He  then  pointed  out 
that  those  who  had  counselled  hostilities  should  support 
them,  especially  as  it  was  against  his  own  will  that  they 
were  undertaken.  He  notified  to  the  first  president  that  he 
should  expect  not  to  hear  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the 

*  This  WQs  the  caM  with  Du  Halot,  who  introduced  a  party  of 
Hugaenots  into  Angert,  and  was  afterwards  broken  on  the  wheel,  pro- 
testing to  the  last  that  he  had  the  King's  orders  for  what  he  had  done. 
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Parliament  regarding  the  retention  of  their  salaries,  for  the 
prosecution  of  an  enterprise  which  they  had  so  strenuouaiy 
advocated.  To  the  Prevot  des  Marchands,  he  stated,  that 
the  annuities  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille  would  be  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  Cardinal  de  Guise  was  informed,  that 
though  the  clergy  would  be  spared  for  the  first  month,  they 
must  furnish  the  rest  of  the  expenses  of  a  war  which  they 
had  declared  to  be  holy  and  religious ;  and  Henry  added, 
that  he  woxdd  wait  for  no  authority  from  the  Pope,  but,  jus- 
tified by  their  own  words,  would  confiscate  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy,  for  the  righteous  purpose  which  they  had  so  often 
urged  upon  him.  Every  one  sought  to  remonstrate;  but 
the  King  stopped  them  sternly,  telling  them  that  they  should 
have  believed  him  in  time,  and  preserved  peace,  rather  than 
decided  upon  war  in  a  shop  or  in  a  choir.* 

This  vigorous  conduct  might  have  produced  some  effect, 
if  corresponding  energy  had  been  shown  in  other  matters, 
and  if  Henry's  incredible  profusion  to  his  favorites,  had  not 
refuted  the  plea  of  necessity  in  regard  to  his  exactions.  The 
Leaguers,  however,  felt  that  they  might  be  in  some  degree 
affected  in  popular  opinion  by  his  proceedings,  and  that  the 
burden  of  the  war  might  soon  render  the  people  eager  for 
its  termination,  unless  some  new  move  was  made  in  the  game 
they  were  playing ;  and  therefore,  while  they  ceased  not  to 
pour  forth  tibels  upon  the  head  of  the  King,  they  labored  at 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  obtain  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  Protestant  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
As  we  have  seen,  Sixtus  had  openly  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  League  and  its  objects;  but,  regarding  the 
King  of  Navarre  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  the  very  fear  of  see- 
ing the  faction  force  Henry  III.  into  an  union  with  his  cousin, 
made  him  anxious  to  interpose  every  barrier  against  such  a 
result,  so  that  he  was  easily  induced  to  take  the  step  re- 
quired. On  the  9th  of  September,  the  bull  was  fulminated 
against  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6 ;  and 
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the  Pope  thereby  declared  them  both  to  be  relapsed  here- 
tics, the  instigators  and  protectors  of  heresy,  and  as  such 
under  the  censure  of  the  laws  and  the  canons,  deprived  of 
lands  and  dignities,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  sov- 
ereignty, especially  in  France.  Moreover,  their  vassals  and 
subjects  were  absolved  of  all  oaths  towards  them,  and  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  render  them  any  obedience. 

The  bull  appeared  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  month ; 
but  the  result  was  not  such  as  the  Pope  and  the  League  ex- 
pected. The  power  affected  by  the  Pontiff,  stimulated  the 
Gallican  church  to  resistance ;  and  the  Parliament  solemnly 
protested  against  the  bull,  and  condemned  the  tone  as  well 
as  the  matter ;  one  of  the  counsellors  declaring  that  the  only 
way  to  treat  it  was  to  commit  it  to  the  flames  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  Church.*  A  number  of  treatises  were  also 
published  against  it,  both  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  amongst  which  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Brutum 
fulmen  of  Hotman,  a  distinguished  jurisconsult,  and  the  Jfoy- 
ens  iVabiM  et  de  nullite  of  Pierre  de  Belloy,  Advocate-gene- 
ral of  Toulouse. 

Henry  of  Navarre  himself  did  not  remain  quiescent  under 
the  injury ;  he  complained  loudly  to  the  King  of  the  insolence 
of  the  Pope,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  suffering  such  a  butt 
to  be  published  in  the  kingdom ;  and  not  content  with  its 
suppression  in  France,  which  was  inmiediately  ordered  by 
Henry  III.,  he  drew  up  the  following  protest : — "  Henry,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Navarre,  Sovereign  of  Beam,  first 
Peer  and  Prince  of  France,  opposes  the  declaration  and  ex- 
communication of  Sixtus  y .  calling  himself  Pope  of  Rome ; 
maintains  that  it  is  false,  and  appeals  against  it  as  abusive  to 
the  court  of  the  Peers  of  France,  of  whom  he  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first ;  and,  as  touching  the  crime  of  heresy,  of  which 
he  is  accused  by  the  said  declaration,  he  says  and  sustains  that 
Sixtus  Y.  calling  himself  Pope,  has,  saving  his  Holiness,  fidsely 
and  maliciously  lied,  and  that  he  himself  is  heretic,  which  he 

*  L'Etdle.    Dochat 
VOL.  n.  8 
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will  prove  in  any  full  and  free  council,  lawfully  assembled ; 
to  which,  if  he  do  not  consent  and  submit,  as  he  is  bound  by 
the  canons,  he,  the  King  of  Navarre,  holds  and  declares' him 
to  be  Antichrist  and  heretic,  and  in  that  quality  declares 
•gainst  him  a  perpetual  and  irreconcilable  war.  He  protests 
also  nullity  and  recourse  against  him  and  his  successors,  for 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  oflfered  to  him  and  the  whole 
family  of  France,  as  the  present  act  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case  require :  and,  as  in  times  past,  the  Princes  and 
Kings,  his  predecessors,  have  well  known  how  to  chastise  the 
temerity  of  such  gallants  as  the  pretended  Pope  Sixtus,  when 
they  have  forgotten  their  duty,  and  passed  the  bounds  of 
their  vocation,  counfounding  temporal  with  spiritual  things, 
ihe  said  King  of  Navarre,  who  is  in  nothing  their  inferior, 
hopes  that  God  will  give  him  grace  to  avenge  the  injury 
done  to  his  King,  to  his  house,  to  his  blood,  and  to  all  the 
Parliaments  of  France,  implormgfor  this  purpose,  the  aid  and 
support  of  all  truly  Christian  Princes,  Kings,  towns,  and 
communities  affected  by  this  act.  Also  he  prays  all  the  al- 
lies and  confederates  of  this  crown  of  France,  to  join  him  in 
opposing  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  Pope  and  the 
leagued  conspirators  in  France,  enemies  of  God,  the  State, 
and  the  King,  and  of  the  general  peace  of  all  Christendom.*' 
Under  this  bold  document  was  written,  **  In  as  much  pro- 
tests Henry  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond6 ;"  and  adherents 
of  the  two  Princes  were  found  resolute  enough  to  fix  their 
protest  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican  itself.  The  Pope,  though 
at  first  irritated,  was  not  too  bigoted,  we  are  assured,  to  ad- 
mire the  vigorous  determination  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
to  lament  publicly,  his  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
declaring,  that  to  him  and  Elizabeth  of  England  alone,  of  all 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  would  he  have  communicated  the 
important  projects  wluch  he  meditated,  had  they  not  been 
heretics.* 

*  Perefixe.     Anquetil  passes  altogether  over  the  opposition  of  the 
Parliament  to  the  Papal  Bull,  and  says  that  Henry  did  not  attempt  to 
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Before  the  publication  of  the  bull,  a  curious  attempt  had 
been  made  to  convert  the  King  of  Navarre,  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  theologians  and  lawyers.  They  were  preceded 
by  the  Abb6  d'Elbene,  one  of  the  counsellors  and  confidants 
of  the  Queen-mother,  sent  by  that  wily  woman  to  assure 
Henry  of  Navaire  of  her  good  will  and  a£fection,  at  the  very 
moment  that  she  was  conspiring  with  his  enemies  to  effect 
bis  ruin.  Henry,  however,  understood  her  character  well ; 
and  he  replied  with  perfect  courtesy,  but  sarcastic  bitterness. 
''  I  feel  sure,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  which  he  charged  her 
envoy  to  carry  back,  "  that,  as  you  have  taken  great  pains  to 
treat  and  make  peace  with  the  strangers  who  had  risen  in 
arms  against  the  Ejng  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  peace 
and  repose,  and  of  the  state  and  royal  family  of  France, 
so  you  will  not  be  less  careful  of  the  children  of  the  house. 
For  although.  Madam,  I  am  not  worthy  that  you  should  take 
this  trouble  for  me,  I  believe  that  I  am  more  worthy  than 
those  for  whom  you  have  taken  it." 

The  Abb4  d'Elbene  returned  with  this  somewhat  severe 
reply,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  M.  de 
Lenoncourt,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  accompanied  by  Bruslart, 
Marquis  of  Sillery,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  lawyer.  Mon- 
sieur de  Poigni,  and  two  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  Their 
object  was  to  induce  the  King  of  Navarre  to  abandon  the 
Protestant  faith,  or  at  least  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
the  Beformed  religion  during  six  months,  and  also  to  give 
up  the  towns  of  security.  Henry  replied  with  his  usual 
straightforward  candor,  that  he  could  not  with  honor  or  a 
safe  conscience  abandon  a  religion  from  fear,  which  he  had 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  receive 
instruction,  and  to  submit  to  a  free  council ;  that  he  saw  no 
use  of  suspending  the  outward  exercise  of  that  religion  for 
a  time ;  and  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Protes- 
tants would  give  up  the  places  they  held,  at  the  very  mo- 
stop  the  publication  of  it  in  France ;  though  both  facts  are  as  clearly 
established  as  any  others  in  the  range  of  history. 
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ment  wben  their  enemies  were  actively  aiming  for  their  de- 
struction.* 

With  this  answer  the  theologians  and  lawyers  were  oUiged 
to  return ;  but  on  their  journey  from  Paris  to  Nerac»  they 
had  been  closely  followed  by  a  royal  army,  commanded  l^ 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  which  caused  the  witty  Ducbess 
d'Usez  to  remark,  that  the  Bourbon  Prince  must  certainly 
be  already  condemned,  and  near  his  hour  of  death,  as  th^ 
first  sent  him  the  priest,  and  then  the  ezecutionen.  The 
Parisian  world  seemed  indeed  at  this  time  to  think  his  situa- 
tion hopeless ;  but  Henry  speedily  taught  his  enemies,  thai 
the  energetic  resistance  of  brave  men  in  a  just  cause,  is  al- 
ways to  be  feared,  however  small  may  be  the  means  appa- 
rently at  their  command. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  assembly  of  Prot^tant  deputies 
had  been  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coutras,  the  war, 
called  that  of  the  three  Henries,  was  begun  ;  but  those  few 
weeks  were  employed  by  the  incessant  activity  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  proceedings  are 
thus  described  by  Davila :  "  As  in  body  and  mind,  he  was 
indefatigable,  he  enlisted  armed  men  from  eveiy  quarter,  lie 
fortified  the  places  he  held,  he  supplied  them  with  provisions, 
he  furnished  them  as  far  as  he  could  with  ammunition  and 
artillery,  obtained  supplies  of  money,  strove  to  gain  the  no- 
bility, disciplined  his  soldiers,  and  never  reposing,  had  an  eye 
constantly  upon  every  means  that  he  judged  necessary  for 
supporting  the  attack  of  so  great  a  power."  The  forces  col- 
lected were  numerous ;  and  money  flowed  in  both  from  the 
zeal  of  his  own  followers,  and  the  sympathy  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gathered  his  troops  together, 
Henry  divided  his  army;  and,  while  Conde,  Rohan,  La 
Bochefoucaulty  Clermont  d'Amboise,  St.  Gelais  Lansac,  with 
a  number  of  inferior  noblemen,  hastened  towards  Poitou,  to 
insure  that  important  province,  and  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  upon  Rochelle,  Henry  of  Navarre  re- 

♦  I>e  Thou. 
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mained  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  in  Gnienne,  and  to 
maintain  the  advantageona  position  of  the  Protestants  and 
their  Catholic  allies  in  the  south  of  France.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  retained  with  him  in  Guienne  but  a  small  body  of 
yeteran  troops,  lightly  armed,  accustomed  to  incessant  fa- 
tigue, and  totally  without  baggage  ;  while  at  any  time,  by 
draughts  from  the  neighboring  garrisons,  he  could  increase 
his  numbers,  and  yet  scour  the  country  with  a  rapidity, 
which,  when  the  time  of  action  arriyed,  surprised  and  con- 
founded the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  whose  slow  and  cautious  pro- 
ceedings contrasted  strangely  with  the  daring  actirity  of  his 
opponent. 

The  first  important  actions  of  the  war  took  place  in  Poitou, 
almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  July. 
The  Duke  de  Mercoeur,  one  of  the  most  yehement  and  eagrer 
of  the  Leaguers,  no  sooner  learned  that  armies  were  collecting, 
to  recommence  hostilities  against  the  Protestants,  than,  hur- 
rying from  Brittany,  of  which  proyince  he  had  lately  obtained 
the  goyemment,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  supposed  to 
haye  numbered  between  two  thousand  three  hundred*  and 
four  thousand  fiye  hundred  men,f  he  entered  Poitou  from  the 
side  of  Nantes,  haying  sent  forward  seyeral  small  parties  to 
support  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  already  taJcen  arms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Niort 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6  were  at  this 
time  at  St.  Jean  d'Angeli,  and  his  levies  were  by  no  means 
complete.  Various  skirmishes,  howeyer,  had  already  oc- 
curred, the  success  of  which  had  giyen  the  Huguenots  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength ;  and  Cond^  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  field,  and  advance  to  meet  the  enemy.  Mercoeur 
was  at  this  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fontenoy,  and 
seized  with  surprise  and  some  degree  of  apprehension  at 
the  approach  of  a  considerable  force,  when  he  had  expected 

*  DavUa  says  1500  foot,  and  800  hone. 

t  Aubign6  4000  foot,  and  5  to  600  hone.    Diacoun  du  premier  pas* 
wge,  &c.  9000  hone  and  foot 
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to  find  no  enemy  to  oppose  bim,  he  retired  upon  tkat  dty. 
But  the  govemor,  either  ignorant  of  the  engagements  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  League,  or  prirately  instructed  bj 
Henry  III.  to  favor  the  Protestants,  refused  to  give  him  ad- 
mission, and  the  army  of  the  Duke,  hotly  pursued  by  Conde, 
was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  suburbs.  A  skirmish  took 
place  under  the  walls,  without  any  remarkable  advantage  On 
either  part ;  but,  during  the  succeeding  night,  Mercosur  re- 
treated secretly,  losing  a  g^reat  portion  of  his  baggage  before 
he  regained  the  town  of  Nantes.* 

The  espousals  of  Cond6,  with  the  beautiful  Charlotte 
Catherine  de  La  Trimouille,  which  were  celebrated  imme- 
diately after  this  event,  secured  the  full  co-operation  of  her 
brother  with  the  Protestants,  and  obtained  for  them  posses- 
sion of  -the  strong  town  of  Taillebourg,  famous  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  England,  which  formed  part  of  the 
dowry  of  the  bride.  Without  pausing,  however,  to  taste 
the  first  sweets  of  that  union,  which  ultimately  proved  so 
disastrous,  Cond^  pursued  his  advantage  over  the  enemy, 
hunted  down  numerous  parties  of  Leaguers,  who  were 
gathering  themselves  together  in  various  parts  of  Poitou, 
forced  the  Count  de  Brissac  to  cross  the  Loire  in  haste,  took 
Soubize  and  Fouras,  and  marching  rapidly  upon  Brouage 
laid  siege  to  that  important  place,  with  the  aid  of  money, 
vessels,  and  men,  from  Bochelle,  after  having  made  himself 
master  of  several  towns  which  might  have  harassed  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Protestant  army,  had  they  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics. 

After  some  fierce  skirmishes  beyond  the  walls,  the  garri- 
son of  Brouage  was  driven  into  the  place,  and  the  city  was 
invested,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Condi's  force  would 
permit.  Provisions  and  ammunition  were  known  to  be  scarce 
in  the  town,  the  garrison  was  feeble,  and  some  of  the  best 
Catholic  officers  who  held  command  in  the  neighborhood 
had  been  wounded,  killed,  or  taken  in  preliminaiy  operations. 

*  Aubignd.    Davila. 
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Everything  promised  success  to  the  Protestant  arms,  though 
the  resistance  of  the  besieged  was  likely  to  be  resolute.  But 
while  the  affairs  of  the  Huguenot  anny  before  Brouage  were 
in  this  prosperous  state,  a  sudden  rumor  reached  the 
Prince's  ears,  towards  the  end  of  September,  that  du  Halot, 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Angers,  had  called  into  the  place 
Rocheroort,  a  partisan  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  was  be- 
sieged by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  a  party  of  Leaguers 
and  royalists.  At  first  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  tale ; 
but  three  days  after,  dispatches  arrived  from  Clermont 
d'Amboise  giving  him  further  intelligence.*  He  now  learned 
that  Rochemort  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  citadel, 
but  that  du  Halot  having  attempted,  while  the  mhabitants 
were  in  a  state  of  consternation  at  the  sudden  surprise  of 
the  castle,  to  gain  the  town  itself,  had  been  arrested  by  the 
citizens.  No  doubt  can  be  ^itertained  that  the  conduct  of 
this  unfortunate  officer  was  authorized  by  Henry  III.,  but 
the  King  did  not  venture  to  acknowledge  the  commission, 
and  du  Halot  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  his  imprudent 
obedience.f 

Cond6  found,  however,  that  the  small  party  who  were 
closely  beseiged  in  the  castle  still  held  out ;  that  Clermont 
d' Amboise  was  levying  men  in  haste  to  relieve  them ;  and 
that  while  Brissac,  with  a  small  body  of  Leaguers,  was 
attempting  to  compel  them  to  surrender,  Bouchage,  one  of 
the  King's  officers,  was  also  in  the  town  with  a  superior  force, 
the  conduct  of  which  might  be  decided  by  his  appearance 
before  the  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  rash 
and  somewhat  headstrong  valor  which  characterizes  all  his 
proceedings,  he  determined  to  leave  his  infantry  before  Brou- 
age, and  with  his  cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  horse  arque* 
busiere,  to  cross  the  Loire  and  advance  upon  Angers.  The 
danger  of  such  a  course  was  immense ;  the  risk  of  defeat 
great ;  and  the  probability  of  losing  Brouage,  which  was 

*  Discoun  du  premier  passage  du  Due  de  Meicoeur,  a  contemporaiy 
account  bj  a  Protestant  f  L'Etoile. 
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now  almost  within  his  grasp,  still  greater.  The  armies  of 
the  League  under  Mayenne,  La  Chatre,  and  Biron,  were  ad- 
vancing slowly,  fiellegarde  and  Matignon,  each  at  the  head 
of  considerable  forces,  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
besieged  city ;  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  was  marching  through  Normaindy ;  and  the  Prince, 
before  he  could  secure  Angers  -and  return  to  Brouage,  had 
to  pass  and  repass  the  Loire  at  a  most  difficult  point,  in  the 
face  of  several  strong  parties  of  the  enemy.  But  nothing 
could  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt;*  and  after  having 
made  hasty  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  of 
Brouage  during  his  absence,  he  began  his  march  on  the  8th 
October,  with  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  horse  arquebusiers. 
The  passage  of  the  Loire  was  effected  a  few  days  after,  be- 
tween Saumur  and  Angers,  with  great  difficulty  and  much 
discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  intelligence  hav- 
ing been  received  that  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  with  a  superior 
force,  was  advancing  rapidly  upon  the  latter  city.  Beaufort, 
however,  opened  its  gates  to  the  Prince,  who  was  there 
joined  by  Clermont  d'Amboise  with  above  a  thousand  men ; 
but  on  the  march  from  that  place  to  Angers,  tidings  reached 
him  of  the  citadel  having  surrendered  to  Bouchage. 

Persisting  to  his  ruin^  Conde  would  not  believe  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  and  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  town,  by 
an  army  without  artillery,  and  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
the  regular  troops  within.  Thesd  rash  efforts  were  prose- 
cuted during  two  whole  days,  after  which  the  Prince  re- 
treated to  Beaufort,  knowing  well  that  forces  were  hurrying 
from  all  sides  to  attack  him.  Yet  at  Beaufort  he  spent  the 
whole  day  of  the  24th  October  in  perfect  inactivity,  although 
the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Loire  was  before  him,  and  even 
one  hour  might  cut  off  the  only  chance  of  safety.  M.  de 
Lave],  indeed,  had  been  sent  forward  with  a  small  corps  to 
secure  the  river,  and  had  succeeded  in  crossing,  and  taking 

*  Discoura,  &c. 
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up  a  position  at  St.  Maur ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  had  hastened  to  Sau- 
mur,  caused  several  gun-boats  to  descend  the  stream  and 
guard  the  passage,  so  that  the  aimy  of  the  Prince  was  now 
divided,  without  a  hope  of  being  able  to  reunite.  At  the 
same  time  the  Roman  Catholic  troops  from  Angers  followed 
in  haste ;  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  passed  the  Loire  at 
Orleans,  and  was  marching  down  its  course;  Biron  and 
others  with  a  large  force  were  at  Bonneval  in  Beausse,  and 
La  Chatre  was  sweeping  the  other  ba^k  of  the  Loire  with 
his  army. 

Nevertheless  the  Prince  still  showed  a  firm  face,  and  made 
surprising  efforts  to  make  his  way  through  the  toils  in  which 
he  was  entangled,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  higher  Loire, 
and  pass  in  the  direction  of  Beaugency.  But  the  soldiery 
could  not  be  encouraged  to  the  attempt,  and  desertion  began 
upon  such  a  scale  that  even  the  nobles  gave  up  all  hope, 
and  separated  themselves  from  their  leader.  The  Due  de 
Rohan  left  him  at  St.  Emoul,  and  effecting  a  passage  for 
himself  and  his  followers,  reached  Rochelle  in  safety.  For 
a  short  time  after  quitting  St.  Emoul,  the  Prince  nuiintained 
his  confidence  ;  but  having  received  certain  information  that 
he  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  at  length  gave  orders 
for  the  general  dispersion  of  his  forces,  and  made  his  escape 
with  the  Duke  of  Trimouille  and  a  few  attendants.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  sea  coast  of  Brittany,  where  hiring  a 
vessel,  he  made  his  way  to  England,  whence  he  returned 
soon  after  to  Rochelle,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in 
another  place.  The  rest  of  his  troops  in  small  parties  fled 
over  the  c-ountry,  and  one  by  one,  with  much  less  loss  than 
might  have  been  expected,  recrossed  the  Loire,  and  gained 
a  place  of  safety. . 

The  news  of  these  disasters,  even  before  they  were  com- 
plete, and  the  advance  of  Marshal  Matignon  towards  Brou- 
age,  struck  the  Protestant  army  which  had  been  left  imder 
the  walls  of  that  plac^,  with  so  much  terror,  that  the  siege 
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was  raised  in  confusion ;  and  the  royalist  officer,  St  Luc, 
with  an  inferior  force,  pursued  the  Huguenots  towards  Sou- 
bize,  slaughtering  a  considerable  number,  and  making  many- 
prisoners.  The  plague,  which  ravaged  that  part  of  the 
country,  added  to  the  consternation  caused  by  other  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  the  Huguenot  army  of  Poitou  melted  rapidly 
away;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  not  a  regiment 
was  seen  in  the  field  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  League, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  Charente.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  Queen-consort,  took  an  active  part  against 
the  Prince  de  Cond6  ;  and  I  must  now  pause  for  a  moment 
to  remark  that  the  army  under  his  command  had  originally 
been  raised  by  the  King,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
League,  before  the  signatiue  of  the  treaty  of  Nemour8.f 
Henry  had  given  the  Protestants  every  assurance  that  this 
force  would  act  in  their  defence ;  and  the  events  which  took 
place  in  all  parts  of  France  during  the  end  of  1585,  clearly 
show :  first,  that  the  King  had  issued  general  directions  to 
his  officers  to  oppose  the  prdceedings  of  the  League,  which 
caused  great  confusion  and  embarrassment  after  he  allied  him- 
self to  that  faction ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  never  sincerely 
cooperated  with  the  Leaguers,  recalling  his  former  commands 
with  no  great  zeal  or  activity,  and  wherever  he  could,  taking 
possession  of  towns  and  strong  places,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  confederates.^  Du  Halot  certainly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this 
double  policy,  and  no  sooner  had  the  citadel  of  Angers  sur- 
rendered, than  it  was  seized  by  the  King's  troops ;  while . 
Brissac,  the  governor,  who  was  a  violent  partisan  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  was  refused  admittance,  and  shortly  after 
deprived  of  his  government.  § 

» 

♦  Aubign6.  t  Sully. 

^  Heniy  lY.,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  German  princes,  sajs;  in 
speaking  of  the  King  of  France,  "  I  know  that  his  wishes  and  his  siglis 
combat  for  me  ogamst  the  Leagners,  though  I  see  his  arm  employed 
with  them  against  me."  ^  Discours,  &c. 
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In  Guienne  but  little  was  done  on  either  side  during  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1585.  Marshal  Matignon,  with  secret 
orders  from  the  court  to  spare  the  Huguenot  party  as  much 
as  possible,  acted  feebly,  and  undertook  no  enterprise  of  im- 
portance, while  the  King  of  Navarre  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  frostrate  the  eflforts  of  the  partisans  of  the  League.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  confederates,  and  the  thinly  covered  threats  which  they 
uttered,  induced  the  indolent  monarch  of  France  to  publish  a 
new  edict  against  the  Protestants,  and  to  take  more  vigorous 
measures  for  their  destruction.  The  time  allowed  them  to 
renoimce  their  religion  or  quit  the  realm,  was  abridged  to 
fifteen  days,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Matignon  to  act  more 
energetically  in  Ouienne. 

In  answer  to  the  edict,  Henry  of  Navarre  immediately  put 
forth  a  declaration,  commanding  the  provinces  in  which  he 
had  established  himself  to  pay  no  attention  to  it ;  and  he 
added  a  general  order  to  his  officers  to  seize  and  sell  all  the 
property  of  those  who  held  with  the  opposite  party.*  This 
bold  step,  however,  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the 
finances  of  the  Prince ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  host  of 
Mayenne,  comprising  some  of  the  best  troops  in  France,  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  Guienne. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  four  armies 
had  threatened  the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  of 
France,  commanded  by  Matignon,  Biron,  Joyeuse,  and  May- 
enne ;  but  that  of  Joyeuse  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  before  the  end  of  1585,  and  the  Duke 
himself,  leaving  a  small  body  of  forces  under  the  command 
of  Lavardin,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  another  more  important 
corps,  returned  to  Paris  in  search  of  money  and  reinforce- 
ments. 

*  It  IB  stated  by  Anquetil/that  Henry  caused  all  the  property  of  the 
Catholics  to  be  seized  and  sold ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  he  wa« 
supported  by  many  persons  of  that  religion,  who  were  exempted  fiooi 
confiscation. 
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The  end  of  that  year,  and  the  beginning  of  1586,  were 
marked  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  by  numerous 
proclamations  and  addresses  to  the  people  of  France,  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Du  Plessis  Mornay ;  in  which  the 
pretences,  objects,  and  conduct  of  the  Leaguers  were  dis- 
played with  a  firm  hand,  and  in  their  true  colors ;  but  the 
house  of  Guise,  though  they  occasionally  replied,  trusted 
more  to  the  force  of  arms  than  to  discussion  for  success,  and 
vehemently  urged  the  French  monarch  forward,  in  the  course 
which  he  so  unwillingly  pursued. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  without  apprehension  that  they  trusted 
themselves  in  such  near  communication  with  the  King ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  himself  is  said  to  have  admitted  that, 
conscious  of  his  own  unpardonable  offences,  and  aware  of 
the  treacherous  character  of  his  sovereign,  he  trembled  when 
he  first  found  himself  unsupported  in  the  presence  of  Henry 
III.,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards.  The  King,  however, 
contented  himself  with  taking  mild,  but  artful  means,  to  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  the  Leaguers,  appointing  the  rapid  and 
energetic  Duke  to  command  the  army  which  was  to  wait,  in 
tedious  expectation,  on  the  frontier,  for  the  approach  of  the 
German  Protestants,  while  to  his  brother  of  Mayenne,  slow, 
cold,  and  calculating,  though  brave  and  determined,  was  as- 
signed the  command  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against 
the  quick  and  impetuous,  but  skilful  King  of  Navarre. 

Mayenne  did  not  quit  Poitiers  till  the  month  of  November, 
1585,  nor  did  he  reach  St.  Jean  d'Angeli  till  December. 
Thence,  taking  a  few  small  and  tmimportant  towns  by  the 
way,  he  approached  the  Garonne,  and  decided  upon  attempt- 
ing to  shut  in  Henry  of  Navarre  between  that  river  and  the 
Pyrenees,  while  Matignon  on  the  one  side,  and  he  on  the 
other,  besieged  the  different  fortresses  of  the  province,  and 
reduced  the  King  to  narrower  and  narrower  limits.  But  the 
royalist  commander,  and  the  general  for  the  League,  by  no 
means  acted  in  concert ;  and  the  first  effort  of  Matignon,  in 
1686,  was  signally  unsuccessful.     In  order  to  deliver  the  in« 
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liabitants  of  Bordeaux  from  the  excursions  of  the  garrison 
of  Castres,  a  small  town  on  the  Garonne,*  he  advanced 
against  the  place  in  the  month  of  February,  with  a  force  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  men.  Henry,  however, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  marched  to  its  relief 
with  an  army  not  exceeding  two  thousand  men ;  and  at  his 
approach  Matignon  instantly  raised  the  siege  and  decamped. 
The  King  of  Navarre,  to  mark  that  he  had  actually  relieved 
the  town,  entered  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  dined  within 
the  walls  on  the  20th  February,  and  then  immediately  re- 
tired, as  if  in  contempt  of  the  enemy .f 

Nothwithstanding  this  success,  the  advance  of  Mayenne 
reduced.  Henry  to  a  strait  of  some  difficulty,  and  spread  con- 
sternation amongst  his  friends,  several  of  whom  advised  him 
to  retire  into  Languedoc,  while  others  urged  him  to  pass  into 
England  and  endeavor  to  obtain  succor  from  that  country. 
It  was  admitted  by  all  that  he  must  quit  Guienne ;  but  the 
monarch  seems  to  have  been  much  less  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach and  probable  junction  of  two  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  than  his  followers ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  St. 
Genies,  he  calms  that  officer's  apprehensions  regarding  his 
proceedings,  by  explaining  to  him  his  plans. 

It  is  always  fortunate  for  science  when  the  views  of  emi* 
nent  men,  expressed  beforehand,  in  regard  to  any  course  of 
action  they  are  about  to  adopt,  can  be  recovered  after  the 
result  has  taken  place ;  for  persons  of  limited  mind  and  ir- 
resolute character  are  too  often  apt  to  attribute  the  great 
advantages  obtained  by  superior  intellect  and  conduct  to  mere 
accident ;  whereas,  in  almost  every  case  of  long  continued 
success  we  find,  on  examination,  that  it  was  gained  by  just 
combinations,  and  foreseen,  as  far  as  anything  can  be  foreseen 
under  the  overruling  will  of  God. 

*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  Castres  on  the  Agout  is  not  the  town 
here  referred  to,  as  it  has  strangely  enoagh,  but  not  unfrequently,  been 
confounded  with  that  place. 

tAubign6.    Pierre  Mathieu.    Sully.    Cayet 
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The  letters  of  Henry  IV.,  like  the  dispatches  of  the  Doke 
of  Wellington,  show  all  the  results  calculated  before  the 
events  took  place ;  and  it  is  especially  satisfactory  in  the 
present  instance  to  be  able  to  prove  this  fact,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  remaining  with  a  small  force  in 
Guienne,  satisfying  himself  with  harassing  and  impeding  the 
enemy,  and  then  leaving  his  opponents  to  attack  his  for- 
tresses without  any  further  eflfort  for  their  deliverance,  has 
been  attributed  too  frequently  to  anything  but  calculation. 
In  his  letter  to  M.  de  St.  Genies,  however,  before  Mayenne 
had  set  his  foot  in  Guienne,  and  three  months  before  he  him- 
self quitted  that  province,  the  King  says,  "  Do  not  fear  that 
I  will  risk  anything.  Such  is  by  no  means  my  intention. 
My  design  is  only  to  check  their  (the  enemies')  fury  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  give  our  fortresses  a  better  opportunity  of 
ruining  them." 

After  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that  all  was  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  Henry  at  length  determined  to  get  into  the  rear 
of  Mayenne,  in.  order  to  keep  up  his  communication  with 
Poitou  ;  while  Turenne  remained  with  a  small  force  in  Gas- 
cony  to  make  head  against  the  League,  and  Lesdeguieres  and 
Damville,  secured  Dauphin6  and  Languedoc.  He  showed 
none  of  the  haste  of  apprehension,  however;  observing, 
"  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  is  not  so  terrible  a  person  as  to  stop 
one  from  walking  about  Guienne  for  some  time  to  come." 
Accordingly,  having  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, he  visited  Pau,  and  several  other  places,*  and  then  re- 
turned to  Montauban,  where  he  learnt  that,  the  armies  of 
Mayenne  and  Matignon  having  effected  their  junction  on  the 
Garonne,  those  two  generals  entertained  the  intention  of 
sweeping  tbe  course  of  that  river  of  all  the  Huguenot  forces 
collected  in  the  different  towns  on  its  banks. 

His  situation  now  became  critical;  the  passage  of  the 
Garonne  was  narrowly  watched ;  and  so  certain  did  Mayenne 

*  Aubign6  states  that  he  was  led  to  Pau  by  new  amours ;  but  Solly, 
who  was  with  him,  declares  that  his  journey  thither  was  indispensable. 
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feel  of  being  able  to  capture  the  great  Huguenot  commander, 
that  he  wrote  to  Paris,  announcing  to  the  King  that  Henry 
of  Nayarre  could  not  escape  from  the  net  he  had  laid  for 
him.  That  Prince,  however,  determined  to  make  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  river,  at  all  risks ;  and  I  shall  give  the  account 
c£  the  plan  he  followed,  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose,  in  the 
words  of  Sully,  who  was  with  him.*  "  He  set  out  from 
Nerac/'  says  that  statesman,  "followed  by  two  hundred 
horse,  with  whom  he  marched  towards  Castel-jaloux ;  but 
instead  of  going  on  to  that  place,  he  separated  his  force  half 
way  between  it  and  Nerac,  retained  only  those  who  were  best 
mounted,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  wiUi  an  equal  number 

*  Henry,  in  all  hia  ktters,  speaks  of  the  proceedingB  of  Mayenne  and 
Matignon  with  the  greatest  contempt,  even  while  he  was  most  energeti- 
caUy  and  carefully  exerting  himself  to  frustrate  them.  To  Segur  he 
writes,  "  Our  enemies,  whatever  expense  they  go  to,  whatever  men 
they  risk,  have  not  done  ns  much  harm  as  yet,  and  will  do  us  less  here- 
after, I  am  sure.''  To  Caaimir  he  says,  "  Thank  God,  our  enemies  have 
gained  nothing  against  us ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  much  against  them  in 
various  encounters,  where  it  has  been  very  evident  that  God  and  their 
consciences  fought  for  us  and  against  them.''  To  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
writes,  "  You  have  heard,  Madam,  the  great  no»e  of  their  arms.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  they  have  not  dared  to  attack  any  strong  place ;  and 
I  can  say  with  truth,  in  all  the  places  where  they  have  fought  they 
have  been  beaten.''  Even  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  speaks 
in  the  same  tone  of  confidence  and  gayety ;  and  when  writing  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Batz,  to  join  him  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  way  through 
the  posts  of  Mayenne,  the  terms  he  uses  are  as  follows : — "  Monsieur  de 
Batz,  they  have  surrounded  me  like  a  beast  of  the  chase,  and  think  that 
they  will  take  me  by  the  net.  For  my  part  I  intend  to  pass  through  them 
or  over  them.  I  have  chosen  my  good  men,  and  one  of  them  is  my 
Mower  (t.  e,  de  Batz  himself,  whom  he  called  by  this  name  on  account 
of  his  deeds  of  arms  at  Eausse).  Great  Devil,  I  will  keep  from  my 
cousin,  the  secret  of  thy  petticoat  at  Auch ;  but  do  not  let  my  Mower 
fail  me  in  such  a  good  enterprise,  and  do  not  go  to  amuse  yourself  in 
the  straw,  when  I  expect  you  in  the  field."  And  on  the  day  following 
he  writes  to  the  same  brave  soldier,  "  My  Mower,  put  wings  to  your 
best  beast.  I  have  told  Montespan  to  break  the  wind  of  his.  Why  1 
Thou  shalt  know  at  Nerac.  Hurry,  run,  come,  fly  ;  such  is  the  order 
of  your  master,  and  the  prayer  of  your  friend." 
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of  his  guards,  and  assigned  all  tbe  rest  a  rendesvous  at  St. 
F07  (on  the  Dordogne).  Then  turning  short,  he  took  a  road 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and  heaths,  which  he  knew  hj 
having  been  often  there  in  hunting,  and  arrived  at  Caumont, 
where  he  slept  three  hours.  We  passed  the  river  after  sun- 
set, and  marched  all  night  through  enemies'  quarters,  even 
up  to  the  very  trenches  of  Marmande.  After  which,  making 
another  turn  by  Sauvetat,  we  reached  St.  F07  two  hours  be- 
fore day,  where  all  the  rest  of  his  people,  who  had  been 
separated  into  little  parties,  arrived  likewise  without  the  least 
loss,  even  of  baggage/'* 

At  St.  Foy,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  the  King  of  Navarre 
remained  six  weeks,  either  engaged  in  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  providing. the  towns  in  which  he 
had  garrisons  with  means  of  defence  in  case  of  attack,  or 
amusing  himself  with  hunting,f  notwitstanding  the  proximity 
of  Mayenne.  While  the  Duke  and  Matignon  proceeded  to 
attack  and  capture  Montignac  Le  Compte,  and  St.  Bazeille, 
making  such  slow  progress  that  it  would  have  cost  ten  years 
of  similar  operations,  according  to  the  calculations  of  per- 
sons on  the  spot,  to  deprive  the  Huguenots  of  the  places 
they  possessed  in  Guienne  alone;  the  King  of  Navarre 
strengthened  the  garrisons  and  forti6cations  of  Montsegur, 
Castillon,  St.  Foy,  and  Monflanquin,  in  the  rear  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  army ;{  and  then,  fully  persuaded  that  disease, 
weariness,  and  dissension  would,  without  his  presence,  effect 
the  dispersion  of  Mayenne's  forces,^  he  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards Poitou,  where  many  important  events  had  occurred 
since  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Brouage. 

•  Solly,  liv  3.  t  Pierre  Mathicu.  J  SuUy. 

%  DiBcoiiTs  de  la  Guerre,  &«.  Lettres  MissiTes.  The  fall  of  St 
Bazeille,  after  a  very  weak  and  inefficient  defence,  greatly  enraged  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  ordered  the  governor,  M.  des  Pueilles,  to  be  im- 
mediately arrested,  on  his  presenting  himself  before  him  at  Bergerac 
and  endeavoring  to  justify  his  conduct.  Henry  calculated,  however} 
that  the  army  of  Mayenne  had  lost,  by  sickness  or  the  sword,  between 
five  and  six  thousand  men  from  December,  1585,  to  May,  1586. 
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Early  in  January,  1586,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  with  a  small 
body  of  followers,  suddenly  appeared  at  Rochelle,  in  ves- 
sels lent  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  .found  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
fotce.    A  number  of  Protestant  noblemen,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  hastened  to  his  standard,  the  scattered 
£ragrinents  of  his  army  were  gathered  together,  and  the  war 
on  that  side  reconunenced  by  the  capture  of  Tors,  Dampierre, 
and.   Royan.     A  brief  interval  of  inactivity  succeeded  in 
March,  during  which  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  was  con- 
summated with  Charlotte  de  la  Trimouille,  who  had  now 
formally  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.     Soubize  was  re- 
captured shortly  after ;  and  Momac,  Aunay,  Mondevis,  San- 
say,  and  Chizay,  were  taken  by  the  Huguenots.     But  a 
victory  more  prejudicial  than  a  defeat,  from  the  number  of 
distinguished  men  who  fell  in  the  contest,  was  achieved  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sainctes.    Two  brothers  of  the  house 
of  Laval  were  mortally  wounded  ;  Laval  himself,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  famous  B'Andelot,  died  eight  days  after ;  and 
another  brother,  having  Expired  some  short  time  before,  four 
gallant  gentlemen  of  one  family  were  lost  to  the  Protestant 
cause  in.  the  space  of  one  month. 

The  town  of  Brouage,  however,  remained  the  most  galling 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Rochelle ;  its  harbor  was  considered  the 
second  in  France,  and  its  ships  scoured  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde,  and  swept  away  the  commerce  of  ihe  neigh- 
boring city.  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  which  the  Prot- 
estants suffered  from  the  retention  of  this  place  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Cond6,  though  hopeless  of  reducing  it  by  siege, 
decided  upon  making  an  attempt  to  block  up  the  harbor  by 
sinking  a  number  of  loaded  vessels  across  its  mouth ;  and 
preparations  were  accordingly  made  at  Rochelle  for  that 
purpose. 

St.  Luc,  the  governor  of  Brouage,  was  not  long  in  discov- 
ering the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  all  the  vessels  at  his 
c<Hnmand  were  soon  at  sea  to  frustrate  them.     Numerous 
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skirmishes  took  place  amongst  the  islands  with  which  that 
part  of  the  French  coast  is  thickly  studded ;  and  sereral 
weeks  elapsed  in  this  naval  warfare,  so  that  intelligence  of 
the  proposed  operation  reached  the  King  of  Navarre  at  St 
Foy  or  Bergerac.  At  the  same  time  he  received  information, 
that  the  army  of  Marshal  Biron,  which  had  been  detained 
for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  Loire  by  causes  not  veiy 
apparent,  was  now  marching  rapidly  towards  the  Charente, 
to  counterbalance  the  predominance  which  the  Huguenots 
had  recovered  in  that  quarter.  These  tidings  at  once  deter- 
mined the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  whom  the  thirst 
for  military  glory  had  now  become  paramount.  Other  ob- 
jects too,  of  a  more  justifiable  kind  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  renown,  were  to  be  gained  by  his  presence  at  Rochelle  ; 
for  though  the  courage  and  skill  of  Oond6  could  not  be 
doubted,  his  prudence  and  his  wisdom  were  not  to  be  trusted ; 
and  the  want  of  discipline  which  he  permitted  in  bis  troops, 
as  well  as  the  small  consideration  which  he  showed  for  the 
peasantry,  excited  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  highly  detrimental  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  King  of  Navarre  accordingly  set  out  from  Bergerac* 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  passing  by  Rochefoucault  and 
Lusignan,  arrived  at  Rochelle  on  the  1st  of  June.  He  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  join  the  fleet  engaged  in  blocking  up 
the  port  of  Brouage,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  Au- 
bign^,  exposed  himself  rashly  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy .f  St. 
Luc  had  erected  a  fort  to  protect  the  harbor,  and  from  it  was 
poured  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  upon  the  Huguenot 
forces ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  galleys  were  worsted  in  the 
skirmishes  at  sea,  and  his  efiforts  on  shore  proved  impotent 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sinking  so  many  vessels  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  as  to  render  it  nearly  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  totally  unfit  for  ships  of  war. 
He  afterwards  made  skilful  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  by 

*  Sq!^.    DiscouTB  de  la  Guerre,  dec. 
t  Aabign6,  torn.  iii.  Kt.  1,  chap.  it. 
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floating  up  the  barks  which  had  been  sunk ;  bat  before  he 
could  eflfect  that,object>  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  the 
sand  had  accumulated  round  the  wrecks  to  such  a  height 
that  a  bar  was  formed  which  no  exertion  could  remove. 

While  the  operations  were  going  forward  against  Brouage, 
Marshal  Biron,  the  most  famous  artillery  officer  in  France, 
was  marching  towards  Marans,  a  small  town  strongly 
defended  by  water  and  marshes,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Bochelle.  He  made  himself  master  of  several  insigniiicant 
places  on  his  way ;  but  as  soon  as  his  intention  of  lapng 
siege  to  Marans  was  ascertained,*  the  King  of  Navarre 
hastened  with  several  bodies  of  veteran  troops  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  that  important  fortress.  The  activity  and 
energy  he  displayed,  restored  confidence  to  the  inhabitants ; 
the  citadel  was  strengthened,  and  amply  supplied  with  am- 
munition and  provisions.  A  strong  garrison  was  thrown  into 
the  place,  new  outworks  were  erected,  and  cannon  were 
brought  from  Rochelle ;  so  that  when,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
the  forces  of  Biron  appeared  before  Marans,  it  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  offer  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  In  the  very  first 
operations,  that  general  himself  lost  two  fingers  by  a  musket 
shot ;  and  although  he  made  great  efforts  during  several  days 
to  open  a  breach  by  means  of  forts  erected  in  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes,  not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced  upon  the 
walls  of  Marans ;  and  we  find  that  only  one  man  of  the 
whole  ganrison  was  killed  before  the  siege  was  raised,  after 
having  been  carried  on  from  the  10th  of  July  to  the  5th  of 

August.t 

The  determination  of  the  King  of  Navarre  to  defend  Ma- 
rans to  the  last,  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  all  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  officers  in  Rochelle,  though  its  position 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sevre,  its  proximity  to  Rochelle  on 

*  Heniy  was  aware  of  Biron's  intention  before  he  reached  Rochelle. 

t  DiflcouTB  de  la  Gaerre ;  a  most  aseftil  collection  of  statements  and 
papers  on  the  Protestant  side,  gathered  together  by  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  events  discussed. 
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the  opposite  Bide  to  Brouage,  and  the  command  which  it  at 
that  time  assured  to  the  party  possessing*  it  of  the  Pertms 
Breton,  rendered  it  of  infinite  importance  to  the  ProtestantsL 
Every  one  had  judged  that  it  ims  indefensible,  except  Henry, 
whose  wisdom  in  taking  the  resolution,  and  skill  in  carrying 
it  into  execution,  were  remarkably  shown  by  the  result. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Marans,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether brought  about  by  the  resistance  of  the  garrison, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  have  held  out  for 
months ;  but  events,  which  I  have  now  to  relate,  afforded 
Biron  a  fair  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  an  undertaking  in 
which  he  must  have  foreseen  great  difficulties,  and  retir- 
ing for  a  time  from  hostilities  which  he  was  known  to  disap- 
prove. 

The  mind  of  the  weak  King  of  France  had  vacillated  ever 
since  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Nemours,  between  his 
hatred  of  the  League,  and  his  apprehension  of  its  power. 
Bound  by  that  treaty  to  afford  it  support,  he  did  so  with 
reluctance  and  insincerity.  His  officers,  beyond  doubt  by 
his  direction,  thwarted  the  objects  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and 
gave  but  little  assistance  to  the  generals  of  the  confederacy; 
and,  while  the  demands  of  the  faction  for  exertion  against 
the  Huguenots  every  day  increased,  his  inclination  to  l»neak 
off  all  connection  with  the  League,  and  call  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  his  aid,  became  more  and  more  strong.  He  en- 
tertained no  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  the  Protestants, 
only  acting  in  opposition  to  that  party  so  far  as  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  the  League ; 
and  he  saw  with  pleasure  the  slow  progress  of  Mayenne  in 
Guienne,  and  his  army  wasting  itself  away  in  the  siege  of  un- 
important places,  till  its  commander,  falting  into  ill  health,  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  resign  his  post  to  Matignon,  who  well 
understood  the  Ejng's  wishes.*  At  the  same  time,  Lesdi- 
guieres  in  Dauphin^  supported  vigorously  the  Huguenot 

*  Aubigni. 
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ciaiise,  and  made  himself  master  of  yarious  towns  and  castles, 
^th  a  force  and  reputation  daily  increasing. 

The  absence  of  all  brilliant  success  upon  the  part  of  the 
Lieague,  and  the  state  of  inactivity  to  which  he  had  reduced 
the  Duke  of  Quise,  Henry  clearly  perceived  must  in  time 
sink  the  faction  low  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ;   and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  also  entertained  the  design  of 
rendering  the  war  altogether  odious  to  the  nation,  by  the 
enormous  load  of  taxation  which  was  necessary  to  keep  so 
many  armies  on  foot.     With  a  malicious  pleasure,  too,  he 
contrived  to  make  the  burden  rest  most  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Guise  for  stirring  up  the 
people  against  the  Protestants ;  but  in  so  doing  he  only  in- 
creased their  animosity  towards  himself,  without  detaching 
them  from  the  party  to  which  they  were  bound  by  prejudice 
and  bigotry.*    They  made  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  the  wiU 
of  the  monarch,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  Pope,  by  no  means  sat- 
isfied with  the  stout  adherence  of  the  French  clergy  to  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  Church,  was  well  disposed  to  see  them 
mortified,  and  yielded  with  but  little  unwillingness  to  the 
King's  repeated  applications  for  permission  to  sell  ecclesias- 
tical property  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Had  Henry  IH.  been  as  successful  in  other  respects,  he 
might  possibly  have  been  content  to  see  the  forces  of  the 
League  exhausted,  and  its  popularity  diminished  by  long 
protracted,  burdensome,  and  unprofitable  hostilities  against 
the  Protestants.  But  various  causes  arose  in  the  course  of 
1686  to  make  him  long  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The  courts 
of  law  resisted  his  attempts  to  load  them  with  new  imposi- 
tions, and  gained  their  point ;  and  during  a  visit  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1686,  Henry  beheld  the 
popularity  of  that  Prince  augment  as  his  own  decreased, 
while  manifold  indications  proved  to  him  that  the  very  foun- 
dations of  his  power  were  giving  way,  and  that  his  author- 

*  Davila.    L'Etoile. 
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itj,  if  not  his  crown  itself,  would  be  wrested  from  him,  un- 
less he  could  obtain  the  sincere  support  of  one  of  the  power* 
ful  parties  in  his  dominions.  The  famine,  too,  which  over- 
spread the  land,  the  utter  destitution  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  ran  through  the  fields  eating  the  unripe  heads  of  com 
for  want  of  other  nourishment,  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
which  the  Guises  adroitly  turned  from  themselves  against 
the  monarch,  all  showed  that  a  general  insurrection  was  to 
be  apprehended,  in  which  the  throne  itself  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  first  assailed.  At  the  same  time,  a  vigorous  and 
reasonable  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  was  nddressed  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  England ; 
some  passages  of  wlii<^  must  be  here  given  to  display  the 
view  taken  by  the  clear-sighted  Elizabeth  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  monarch. 

"  I  am  astonished,"  says  that  extraordinary  woman,  after 
speaking  of  the  treaty  of  Nemours,  *'  to  see  you  betrayed  in 
your  very  council,  even  by  those  who  are  nearest  to  you  in 
the  world,  and  yet  that  you  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  it 
in  the  least.*'  And  again :  ''  Alas  1  is  the  mantle  of  religion, 
with  which  they  cover  themselves,  so  double  that  one  cannot 
see,  that  it  is  only  to  reign,  under  your  name,  but  at  Uieir 
own  will,  that  they  assume  it  ?  And  I  pray  God  that  they 
may  end  there.  I  do  not  believe  it;  for  one  rarely  sees 
Princes  live  who  are  so  subjugated."  And  she  goes  on, 
after  offers  of  assistance  against  the  League,  to  say:  "Ah! 
God  forbid  that  a  king  should  not  sooner  risk  his  own  life  in 
a  battle,  than  submit  to  disgrace  every  day  increasing.  It 
were  better  to  lose  twenty  thousand  men  than  reign  by  the 
good  pleasure  of  rebels/'  She  adds,  farther  on :  "  Jesus ! 
was  there  ever  seen  a  Prince  so  taken  in  the  snares  of  trai- 
tors, without  having  the  courage  or  the  counsel  to  answer 
them  ?"  And  she  continues :  "  For  the  love  of  God,  sleep  no 
more  this  too  long  sleep !  Learn  from  me,  your  very  faithful 
friend,  that  I  will  not  fsul  to  assist  you,  if  you  do  not  aban- 
don yourself.    I  hear  something  of  a  pause  for  some  days ; 
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employ  this  time  to  fortify  yourself,  not  to  ruin  yourself ; 
and  taJte  care  not  to  grant  their  conditions,  which  will  work 
your  dishonor,  and  the  loss  of  your  state." 

Such  was  the  language  of  Elizabeth  in  addressing  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  effect  produced  thereby  upon  his 
mind,  together  with  the  dangerous  position  into  which  he 
had  bnmght  himself  by  his  own  indolence  and  weakness  and 
the  insolent  menaces  of  the  house  of  Guise,  must  have  been 
very  great.  Every  day  the  faction  displayed  a  spirit  more 
and  more  daring ;  and  scarcely  an  hour  passed  without  inti- 
mation of  some  fresh  design  against  his  person  or  his  life, 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  French  monarch. 

These  causes  brought  about  the  moet  anxious  desire  in  the 
mind  of  Henry,  not  only  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  King 
of  Navarre,  but  to  engage  him  in  support  of  the  royal  au- 
thority against  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  League.  The 
danger  of  irritating  the  bigoted  Papists  was  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  way,  the  sole  means  of  obviating  which  seemed 
to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  King,  to  induce  Henry  of  Navarre 
to  abjure  the  Protestant  religion. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  April,  1586,  it  is  clear  that  the 
French  monarch  entertained  the  design  of  negotiating  with 
the  Protestants  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  artJPul  and  poli- 
tic mother ;  and  a  letter  was  writt^i  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
beseeching  him  to  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  which  epistle  Henry  gives  way  to 
all  his  rancor  against  the  League,  and  seems  to  regard  the 
Protestants  more  as  friends  than  enemies.* 

At  the  same  time  that  he  carried  on  these  open  overtures 
for  peace,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  had  frequent 
private  communications  with  his  brother-in-law.  We  have 
an  authentic  statement  of  all  that  occurred  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  which  is  too  important  and  too  characteristic  to 
be  omitted  here ;  and  I  shall  consequently  give  it  as  nearly 

*  Mem.  de  Neven,  torn.  i.  page  766. 
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as  possible  in  the  words  of  Sully  himself.*  **  There  vers 
moments  when  Heniy  IIL,"  sajs  that  statesman,  "  ashamed 
of  the  disgracefiil  character  which  the  League  made  him 
play,  greatly  desired  to  find  some  means  of  avenging  himself 
upon  them ;  but  he  wished  to  do  so  without  risking  anything, 
and  therefore  rejected  always  the  idea,  which  sometimes  pre- 
sented itself,  of  calling  the  King  <A  Navarre  to  his  aid,  and 
uniting  himself  with  him.  Deputies  from  the  four  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switierland  having  arrived  in  Paris,  to  treat  re- 
garding the  succor  which  had  been  demanded  some  time 
before  from  that  republic,  the  King,  who  was  at  that  moment 
enraged  against  the  League,  proposed,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  anger,  to  employ  these  Swiss,  which,  with  the  troops 
that  he  had  at  his  own  disposal,  and  those  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  would  have  formed  a  corps  capable  of  bringing  the 
League  to  reason.  He  wrote  to  the  King  of  Navarre  to  give 
him  information  of  his  new  designs,  and  to  ask  him  to  send 
a  trustworthy  person,  with  whom  he  might  confer  upon  all 
this  afl&ur,  and  particularly  upon  the  employment  of  the 
Swiss.  A  blank  passport  was  joined  to  the  letter,  which 
the  King  filled  up  with  my  name,  and  caused  me  to  set  out 
without  delay.  I  arrived  at  St.  Maur,  where  the  court  then 
was,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Yilleroi,  with  whom  I 
dined  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  day  following 
he  presented  me  to  the  King ;  and  I  shall  never  foiget  the 
absurd  attitude  and  paraphernalia  in  which  I  found  this 
prince  in  his  cabinet.  He  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  hood 
upon  his  shoulders,  a  little  bonnet  upon  his  head,  a  basket 
full  of  small  dogs  hung  round  his  neck  by  a  large  ribbon  ; 
and  he  held  himself  so  still,  that  in  speaking  to  us,  he  nei- 
their  moved  head,  nor  feet,  nor  hands.  He  began  by  pour- 
ing forth  all  his  bile  against  the  League,  from  whom,  his 

•  Sully,  liv.  2.  It  18  a  curious  fact,  that  Henry  IV.  received  his  pen- 
non as  King  of  Navarre  during  the  war  of  the  three  Henries,  and  aeema 
to  have  obtained  payment  with  less  difficulty  than  during  the  preceding 
peace. 
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rage  made  me  suppose,  he  had  received  some  new  affront ; 
and  he  treated  his  union  with  the  King  of  Navarre  as  a  point 
of  which  he  felt  all  the  importance.  But  a  remnant  'of  fear 
caused  him  always  to  add,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  impos- 
sible, so  long  as  the  King  of  Navarre  should  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  change  his  religion.  I,  thereupon,  took  up  the 
word,  and  replied  to  the  King,  that  it  was  useless  to  propose 
that  expedient  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  because,  in  following 
it,  he  would  act  against  his  conscience ;  that  even,  if  he  was 
capable  of  so  doing,  it  would  not  have  the  effect  his  majesty 
hoped  for,  because  the  motive  which  agitated  the  League, 
was  neither  desire  for  the  public  good  nor  the  interests  of 
religion ;  that  the  only  thing  which  could  happen  in  conse- 
quence of  that  precipitate  action  would  be,  that  the  King  of 
Navarre  would  lose  all  the  aid  which  he  could  hope  for  from 
the  Protestants,  without,  thereby,  detaching  a  single  man 
from  the  League  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  act  of 
weakness  would  but  increase  the  pride  of  their  common  ene- 
mies. The  King  replied,  and  I  persisted  in  contending,  that 
the  King  of  Navarre,  if  he  followed  the  course  proposed, 
would  bring  him  nothing  but  his  own  person ;  whereas,  by 
opening  his  arms  to  him  in  the  state  in  which  he  was,  with- 
out exacting  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion,  the  King  would 
strengthen  his  party  by  a  very  powerful  body  in  the  state. 
I  used  the  same  language  to  the  Queen-mother ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  both  agreed  as  to  the  strength  of  my  reasons, 
and  that  fear  of  the  change  which  their  union  with  a  Prince 
of  the  Protestant  religion  might  produce,  was  all  that  re- 
strained them.  I  did  not  despair  of  bringing  them  to  strike 
this  great  blow ;  and  from  the  manner,  both  gracious  and 
frank,  which  their  majesties  displayed  towards  me,  I  had 
reason  to  flatter  myself  that  I  should  succeed. 

"  I  left  them  in  this  good  train,  and  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
fer with  the  Swiss  deputies.  I  had  not  so  much  trouble  to 
bring  them  to  my  object ;  it  only  cost  me  a  little  expense  in 
good  cheer,  and  above  all  in  wine ;  in  consequence  of  which 

VOL.  II.  4 
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ihej  promised  us,  without  restriction,  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Swiss,  of  which  number,  four  thousand  alone  were  to 
remain  in  Dauphin^,  and  the  other  sixteen  thousand  to  be 
employed  for  the  service  and  at  the  will  of  the  two  Ejngs. 
The  King  assured  me  still,  by  MM.  Lenoncourt,  Poigny,  and 
Brulart,  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind,  and  that  he  ar- 
dently desired  the  union.  The  King  of  Navarre  did  not 
wish  it  less  strongly.  In  the  dispatches  which  I  received 
from  him  almost  every  day,  he  exhorted  me  to  put  every- 
thing in  operation  to  bring  it  about,  and  even  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  his  interest  for  that  object.  On  my  return  to  St. 
Maur,  and  after  having  given  the  King  an  account  of  my 
journey,  I  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  use  to  which 
the  sixteen  thousand  Swiss  were  to  be  put,  and  the  route 
that  they  should  take.  The  King  required  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  bring  them  into  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
and  even  to  employ  them,  in  case  of  need,  against  the 
League.  I  felt  all  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from 
this  arrangemenjb,  and  only  gave  up  the  point,  after  having 
received  the  express  conunands  of  the  Bang  of  Navarre,  who 
did  not  think  fit  for  so  small  a  matter  to  miss  the  agreement. 
It  will  be  soon  seen,  that  this  point  was  not  so  frivolous  as 
was  imagined,  and  what  occurred  in  consequence  of  this 
weak  compliance."* 

Sully  then  left  an  agent  in  Pans  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  afiGur,  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  proceeding  to 
Germany  in  order  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  troops,  which 

*  With  Sully  was  joined  in  this  mission,  M.  de  la  MarsilUeie,  and 
they  arrived  at  the  court  at  the  end  of  May.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  wherever  I  have  quoted  Sully  in  the  text,  I  have  used  an 
edition  in  which  that  mimster  is  made  to  speak  in  his  own  person.  It 
is  well  known,  of  course,  to  the  reader,  that  in  the  CEiConomies  royales, 
Sully  caused  his  secretaries  to  address  the  Memoirs,  which  they  com- 
piled from  his  dictation  or  information,  directly  to  himself;  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  make  them  tell  him  his  own  history :  a  form  too  inconvenient  to 
be  adopted,  when  it  is  necessary  to  extract  a  long  passage,  such  as  the 
one  above. 
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the  Protestant  Prinoes  of  that  country  had  promised  to  the 
King  of  Navarre.  Before  entering  vigorouslj  into  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  Huguenots,  the  German  sovereigns  thought  fit  to 
send  an  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  were  several  distin- 
guished members  of  their  own  body,  to  remonstrate  with 
Henry  III.  upon  the  revocation  of  his  pacific  edicts,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Calvinists  of  France. 

The  King,  in  order,  it  is  supposed,  to  avoid  meeting  the 
ambassadors,  set  out  for  Lyons,  before  their  arrival  in  Paris, 
giving  directions  that  they  should  be  splendidly  treated 
during  his  absence,  and  promising  to  return  in  the  month  of 
October,  to  receive  the  messages  from  "  his  brothers  in  Ger- 
many." He  assigned,  as  a  pretext  for  this  extraordinaiy 
want  of  cotirtesy,  the  necessity  of  organizing  two  armies 
between  the  Loire  and  Rhone,  one  to  be  commanded  by  his 
favorite  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  the  other  by  Joyeuse :  and  he, 
moreover,  alleged  that  the  baths  of  Bourbon  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  But  the  German 
Princes  were  not  satisfied  with  the  excuse,  and  the  Counts 
of  Montbeliard  and  Issembei^,  retired  in  disgrust,  to  hurry 
the  levies,  which  had  already  been  commenced  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  French  Protestants  at  the  instigation  of  Theodore 
Beza^  and  other  agents  of  the  King  of  Kavarre.  The  rest  of 
the  ambassadors  remained  in  Paris  till  the  monarch's  return ; 
but  the  truths  which  they  then  spoke  more  plainly  than  is 
customary  in  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy,  offended  the 
monarch,  who  was  often  more  vigorous  in  speech  than  in 
action ;  and  his  reply  served  but  to  exasperate  still  more  the 
German  envoys,  who  instantly  set  out  for  their  own  country 
to  communicate  the  irritation  which  they  felt  to  those  who 
had  sent  them. 

Li  the  meantime  the  Queen-mother,  having  been  joined 
by  Nevers,  who  had  separated  himself  from  the  League,  and 
by  Montpensier,  who  had  co-operated  for  some  time  with 
the  Protestants,  advanced  towards  the  scene  of  war,  and 
sent  messengers  from  Chenonceaux,  where  she  paused  on 
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die  waj,  to  require  a  conference  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  to  propose  a  trace  for  that  purpoee. 

After  numerous  communicationB  on  both  parts,  Henrj 
agreed  to  meet  Catherine  at  Champigni,  on  oonditi(Hi  that 
the  army  of  Marshal  Biron  immediately  relmd  behind  the 
Loire,  raiaing  the  siege  of  Marans,  and  passing  by  Tonnay 
Gharente,  without  attacking  that  fortress.  This  demand  was 
speedily  granted,  and  Marans  was  in  consequence  delivered* 
But  while  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  under  discus- 
sion, the  fleet  of  Bordeaux  suddenly  appeared  before  Bochelle ; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  this  movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics,  was  made  with  the  consrat,  if  not  with  the  appro^ 
bation,  of  the  Queen-mother.*  Great  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sons  had  been  previously  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the 
Navarrese  Prince,  regarding  the  meeting  with  Catherine; 
and  those  fears  seemed  now  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  evea 
Heniy  wavered  in  his  purpose,  and  announced  to  the  Queen- 
mother  that  he  could  not  quit  Bochelle  while  a  strong  arma- 
ment lay  before  the  port.  Jealousies  and  suspicions,  how- 
ever, ezbted  on  both  parts.  The  Queen  forwarded  passports 
for  the  agents  whom  the  King  of  Navarre  sent  to  consult  his 
friends  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  suspension  of  aims ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  she,  herself,  proclaimed  a  truce  with- 
out waiting  for  his  consent.  In  this  act,  he  saw  one  of 
Catherine's  cunning  contrivances  to  stop  the  levy  of  German 
auxiliaries,  and  complained  accordingly.  Then  an  attack 
made  by  a  body  of  Protestants  upon  a  corps  of  royalists, 
alarmed  the  Queen ;  and  the  conference  was  again  delayed. 
But  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  advance  to 
Janiac ;  and  establishing  his  quarters  there,  should  visit  the 
Queen  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Brie,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
that  town. 

The  impediments  which  had  occurred,  caused  the  meeting 
to  be  deferred  till  the  Idth  of  December,  when  Henry,  who 
had  arrived  at  Jamac  with  a  strong  escort  three  days  before, 

*  Lettre  d'un  Gentilhomme  Fnin^aifl,  &c. 
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rode  over  to  the  castle,  and  held  the  first  of  several  inter- 
views with  the  Queen.  So  many  anecdotes  are  told  of  these 
celebrated  conferences  in  Poitou,  that  I  must  onlj  venture  to 
give  those  which  are  best  authenticated,  and  which  tend  to 
display  the  eiutracter  of  the  future  monarch  of  France, 
without  dwelHng  upon  all  the  turns  and  passages  of  a  nego- 
tiation which  produced  no  important  result. 

Catherine  had,  as  usual,  taken'  care  to  bring  with  her  from 
the  capita],  the  most  beautiful  and  docile  ladies  of  her  court, 
knowing  well  the  foibles  of  her  son-in-law,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  somewhat  too  ardent  and  facile  followers.  On  their 
&^t  meeting,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  she  asked  him, 
in  a  sharp  tone,  what  it  was  he  sought  ?  Henry  gazed  round 
the  ring  of  loveliness,  by  which  the  Queen  was  surrounded, 
and  replied,  with  his  usual  frank  gayety,  *'  Nothing  that  you 
have  here,  Madam."* 

Some  days  after,  when  many  angry  words  and  bitter  re- 
proaches had  passed  on  both  parts,  the  Queen  endeavored  to 
alarm  the  yoimg  King's  spirit  of  independence,  and  boldly 
declared  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  refractory  Ro- 
chellois. 

"  I  can  do  all  that  I  wish,  Madam,"  he  replied,  *'  because 
I  wish  nothing  but  what  I  ought." 

"  You  cannot  even  impose  a  tax,"  rejoined  the  Duke  of 
Kevers,  who  was  present. 

"  True,"  answered  the  King,  **  we  do  not  understand  any- 
thing of  taxation,  for  we  have  no  Italians  amongst  us."f 

These  replies,  indeed,  were  mere  repartees ;  and  they  are 
only  cited  here  to  show  the  mixture  of  good-humored  jest 
and  sarcastic  rebuke,  which  Henry  failed  not  to  employ  when 
severity  was  required ;  but  another  speech  of  his  to  the 
Queen-mother,  on  this  occasion,  evinces  that,  even  at  this 

*  Perefixe.    Pierre  Mathieu. 

t  Lettre  d'un  Gentilhomme  Fran^ais.  Aubignd.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Ncvers  was  descended  from  an  Italian  house,  and  that  the 
prmcipal  financiers  of  that  day  in  France  were  fbreigners. 
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period,  he  entertained  that  longing  desire  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  France,  that  fixed  purpose  of  consoling,  re- 
storing, and  protecting  them,  whieh  rendered  him  the  most 
beloved,  as  well  as  the  most  respected,  of  all  the  monarchs 
that  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  that  country.  In  answer 
to  one  of  Catherine's  observations,  regarding  the  condition  to 
which  the  civil  war  had  reduced  the  land,  he  exclaimed,  ''  It 
would  indeed  be  glorious  for  the  state  to  be  re-established  hj 
a  man  proscribed,  and  his  country  saved  by  an  exile." 

He  steadily  resisted  iJl  Catherine's  efforts,  however,  to  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  religion  and  abandon  his  friends ; 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  equally  well 
armed  against  her  ai^nments,  and  against  the  seductions  of 
her  women.  Very  often,  during  the  conferences,  the  Queen- 
mother,  abandoning  the  serious  subjects  under  consideration, 
apparently  gave  way  to  jest  and  gayety ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
affecting  to  be  somewhat  sportive,  she  tried  to  tickle  the  ribs 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  with  her  fingers.  The  monarch,  at 
once  understanding  her  object,  opened  his  pourpoint ;  and, 
exposing  his  bare  breast,  to  show  that  he  had  no  coat  of  mail 
below,  he  said,  "  I,  Madam,  have  nothing  concealed." 

During  the  various  interviews  at  St.  Brie,  the  Protestants 
were  full  of  suspicions  c^  the  Queen-mother  and  her  designs, 
and  some  of  Henry's  officers,  counting  fully  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Catholics  to  take  any  advantage,  devised  a  cunning 
scheme  for  leading  them  on  to  a  breach  of  the  truce,  which 
would  have  afforded  the  young  King  a  valid  excuse  for  seiz- 
ing upon  the  person  of  Catherine,  and  making  her  court 
prisoners.  It  would  seem  that  the  Papist  garrison  of  Fon- 
tenoy  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing the  smaU  town  of  Youvans,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Huguenots  two  months  before  ;  and  the  governor  of  the  latter 
place  suggested  that  they  might  be  led  on  to  make  the 
attempt  even  during  the  suspension  of  arms.  This  would 
have  justified  the  Protestants,  it  was  contended,  in  at  once 
arresting  the  whole  party  at  St.  Brie  ;  but  Henry,  notwith- 
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Btanding  the  urgent  solicitation  of  most  of  those  hj  whom  he 
was  surroimded,  refused  to  give  the  slightest  countenance  to 
such  a  proceeding,  and  the  project  was  consequently  aban- 
doned.* 

The  generous  conduct  of  Hemy  did  not  meet  with  a  suit- 
able return,  for  barely  was  the  truce  at  an  end,  when  a  party 
of  the  royal  forces  made  an  attack  upon  two  regiments  of 
Huguenot  arquebusiers,  at  Maillezais,  and  nearly  cut  them  to 
pieces.f  Before  that  time,  however,  Catherine  having  ex- 
hausted all  her  arts,  having  even  offered,  we  are  assured,  to 
obtain  a  divorce  between  Henry  and  his  wife,  and  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  hand  of  her  granddaughter,  the  beautiful 
Christine,  daughter  of  Claudine  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  if  he 
would  renoimce  the  Protestant  faith,  and  having  with  as 
little  success  made  several  other  proposals,  in  all  of  which 
the  adoption  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  an  ingredient^ 
broke  off  the  conferences  in  order  to  return  to  Paris,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  obstinacy  of  her  son-in-law,  and 
declaring  that  she  desired  nothing  but  tranquillity. 

"Madam,''  replied  Henry,  "I  am  not  to  blame  in  this 
war.  It  is  not  I  who  prevent  you  from  sleeping  in  your  bed ; 
it  is  you  who  prevent  me  from  sleeping  in  mine.  The  trouble 
that  you  take,  nourishes  and  pleases  you ;  tranquillity  you 
look  upon  as  the  greatest  enemy  in  life."( 

Catherine,  indeed,  did  not  content  herself  with  using  her 
own  influence  upon  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  Duke  of 
Nevers,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the  highest  esteem, 
was  employed  to  confer  with  him  in  private  and  endeavor  to 
bring  him  over  to  the  views  of  the  court ;  and  in  a  letter 
from  that  nobleman  to  Henry  III.  we  have  not  only  a  curious 
account  of  their  conference,  but  also  a  very  interesting  de- 

♦  Aubign^. 
t  The  account  given  by  Brantome,  and  copied  by  Anquetil,  of  this 
affair,  is  as  incorrect  as  it  is  absuid ;  for  the  defeat  of  these  regiments 
did  not  take  place  till  the  conferences  between  Catherine  and  Hemy 
were  at  an  end.  J  Perefixe. 
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scription  of  Henry's  demeanor  at  this  time.  '*  Such  as  jou 
have  seen  him,  Sire/'  says  the  Duke,  ''  such  is  this  Prince  at 
the  present  moment.  Neither  years  nor  troubles  change  him 
in  the  least.  He  is  still  agreeable,  still  joyous,  still,  as  he 
vowed  to  me  a  thousand  times,  devoted  to  peace,  and  your 
Majesty's  service.  He  told  me  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
that  he  only  wished  he  had  forces  enough  to  deliver  you  in 
a  single  day,  from  all  the  authors  of  the  League,  without 
even  obliging  you  to  give  your  consent  He  would  show 
you,  how  very  dear  your  tranquillity  is  to  him,  how  nearly 
your  honor  touches  him,  and  how  much  he  wishes  to  see  you 
as  powerful  and  as  well  obeyed  as  you  deserve." 

But  the  arguments  of  Nevers  proved  ineffectual  to  induce 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  change  his  religion,  although  the  Duke 
frankly  told  that  monarch,  that  he  himself  would  never  serve 
a  Protestant  Sovereign.  Henry  replied  kindly  and  openly, 
but  still  demanded  liberty  of  conscience  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  faith,  and  the 
execution  of  the  edicts,  which  had  been  granted  and  revoked, 
adding,  that  there  was  nothing  which  he  himself  desired  so 
much  as  to  die  sword  in  hand  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
League,  the  only  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France.* 

Another  sort  of  death,  however,  had  well  nigh  overtaken 
Henry,  while  the  conferences  were  going  on.  Having  ar- 
ranged a  hunting  party  at  which  the  two  courts  were  to  be 
present,  his  eye  was  caught  by  two  very  beautiful  horses, 
belonging  to  Bellievre,  one  of  the  King's  ministers,  and  after 
some  jesting  conversation  regarding  their  speed,  he  proposed 
to  run  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted  against  them. 
The  ground  chosen  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  field  c^ 
young  wheat,  and  on  the  other  by  a  hedge,  behind  which 
some  swine  were  feeding;  and  the  word  being  given,  the 
race  began.  Before  a  quarter  of  the  course  was  finbhed, 
the  King  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other  riders ; 

*  Mem.  de  Nevers,  torn.  i.  p.  767. 
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baty  at  that  moment,  the  swine  taking  fright  at  the  noise,  ran 
across  the  road  and  under  the  feet  of  his  horse,  which  fell 
and  rolled  over  upon  the  Sang.  He  was  taken  up  senseless, 
-with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  month  and  nose,  and  carried 
to  the  chateau  of  St.  Brie,  where  the  Queen-mother  testified 
the  greatest  grief  at  the  accident.  "  But  every  one,"  says 
the  narrator,  "  kept  upon  his  guard  for  fear  of  being  sur- 
prised." The  King  soon  regained  his  consciousness,  and 
asked  what  had  happened,  replying,  when  the  surgeons  asked 
where  he  feft  the  greatest  pain,  that  he  felt  none  at  all.  In 
a  few  days  he  had  so  completely  recovered,  that  not  the  least 
inconvenience  remained,  although  the  physicians  had  at  first 
affirmed  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  keep  hb  room  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.* 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  conferences  at 
St.  Brie,  the  small  towns  of  Youvans  and  La  Fay,  were  sur- 
prised by  the  Catholics ;  but  Catherine  still  kept  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  pacific  intentions,  and  though  Henry  had  retired 
to  Bochelle,  sent  to  require  another  interview.  The  council 
of  the  King  strongly  opposed  it,  pointing  out  that  the  Queen- 
mother  was  only  seeking  to  amuse  him,  while  she  endeavored 
to  seduce  his  friends,  to  gain  advantages  in  Poitou,  and  by 
the  iimiors  of  a  peace  industriously  spread  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  Protestant  allies. 
It  was  soon  discovered  also,  that  Henry  III.  with  his  usual 
weak  vacillation,  had  taken  an  oath,  in  a  chapter  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  held  on  the  1st  January,  1587,  to  suffer 
no  religion  in  France  but  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and  every 
one  represented  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  farther  discus- 
sion could  only  produce  evil. 

Henry  was,  nevertheless,  anxious  to  leave  no  effort  unmade 
to  obtain  peace ;  and  he  accordingly  advanced  to  Marans, 
offering  to  resume  the  conferences  in  that  place.  Mutual 
suspicions,  however,   prevented  the  meeting  from  taking 

•  Mem.  de  Neveis,  torn.  ii.  p.  5B8. 
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place  ;*  and  Torenne,  at  tlie  request  of  the  Queen-moiher, 
was  sent  to  Fontenoy  to  hear  her  last  resolution.  It  waa 
found  that  she  had  nothing  in  reality  to  add  to  that  which 
she  had  before  proposed ;  and  when  she  repeated  to  Turenne 
that  the  King  was  resolved  there  should  for  the  future  be 
but  one  religion  in  France,  that  bold  leader  replied :  "  We 
desire  it  much.  Madam,  provided  it  be  ours ;  otherwise  we 
will  fight  well  for  it:"  and  with  these  words  he  retired, 
breaking  off  the  discussion.* 

Thus  ended  the  negotiations  commenced  at  St.  Brie ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Catherine,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close, 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestants, 
that  her  sole  object  was  to  entangle  the  King  of  Navarre  in 
long  debates,  which  would  delay  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
excite  doubts  and  suspicions  amongst  his  followers,  and  di- 
minish the  zeal  of  lus  allies. 

•  It  has  been  aaaerted  hy  lome  En^Jish  authon  that  Henry  himself 
went  to  Fontenoy,  (Browing's  Hist,  of  the  Hoguenots,)  but  such  was 
not  the  case ;  see  Lettre  d'un  Gentilhomme  Fran9ais,  written  by  an 
eye-witness  at  the  time. 

t  Cayet|  tom.  i.  p.  31. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  might  hare 
endeavored  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
for  some  weeks  longer  in  fruitless  conferences,  and  that 
Henry  himself  might  have  yielded  not  unwillingly  to  her 
schemes,  had  not  other  events  occurred,  in  various  parts  of 
France,  to  call  for  her  immediate  presence  in  the  capital. 
We  find  from  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Bourbon  Prince,  that 
he  had  purposely  su£fered  the  negotiations  to  be  protracted, 
long  after  he  knew  that  they  were  illusive,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of  German  forces, 
which  Monsieur  de  Segur  had  been  busily  raising  for  his 
service  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Though  Catherine,  per- 
haps, divined  his  intention,  she  trusted  to  the  activity  of  the 
Duke  of  Gruise  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  reiters ;  but 
early  in  the  year  1587,  many  motives  led  her  to  refuse  all 
concessions  to  the  Protestants,  and  to  hurry  back  to  Paris. 
The  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Epernon  against  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Dauphine,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  League, 
gave  her  courage  and  inducement  to  break  off  her  treaty 
with  those  who  were  considered  heretics ;  and  a  plot  to 
seize  upon  the  capital  and  imprison  the  King,  which  was  dis- 
covered and  frustrated  on  the  21st  of  February,  showed  her 
the  necessity  of  her  presence  in  the  court  of  her  son. 

It  may  be  necessary  here,  before  I  proceed  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  war,  which  was  vigorously  resumed  in  Poitou 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  negotiations  of  St 
Brie,  to  notice  briefly  the  proceedings  of  the  leaders  of  the 
League,  and  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Paris. 
The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  after  having  taken  Castillon  and,  to 
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use  tbe  words  of  TEtoile,  "  given  his  anuy  the  fine  present 
of  rags,  and  the  plague/'  which  was  all  that  was  found  in 
the  city,  perceived  that,  without  supplies  of  men  and  money, 
thwarted  by  Matignon,  abandoned  by  his  Swiss,  and  with 
desertion  and  disease  thinning  his  French  forces  every  day, 
he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  further  progress  in  Guienne.* 
The  anticipations  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  regarding  tbe  wast- 
ing away  of  the  Duke's  army  in  tedious  attacks  upon  well- 
garrisoned  fortresses,  were  by  this  time  fully  realized  ;  and 
Mayenne  found,  with  bitter  mortification,  that  the  system  of 
defence,  which  was  at  first  regarded  with  contempt,  had 
proved  successful  against  all  his  efibrts  to  subdue  the  Prot- 
estants of  Guienne.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
boldly  hmrying  to  Paris,  presented  himself  to  Henry,  not 
with  the  humility  of  a  defeated  general,  but  with  the  air  of 
a  deceived  and  ill-treated  ally.  At  the  same  time  the  pulpit 
and  the  confessional  were  employed  with  redoubled  force  to 
calumniate  the  King ;  and  the  danger  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment to  morals,  religion,  and  government,  was  never  more 
fully  exemplified  than  on  the  present  occasion.  It  became  a 
maxim  of  the  priests,  which  they  took  care  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  laity,  that  the  penitent  who  revealed  what  was 
said  to  him  by  his  confessor,  was  as  criminal  as  the  confes- 
'sor  who  revealed  the  secrets  of  his  penitent ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  what  was  the  use  made  of  such  immense 
means  of  private  influence  by  daring  and  unscrupulous  men. 
We  have  noticed  already  the  meeting  of  the  Leaguers  of 
Paris,  at  the  College  of  Fortet,  the  proceedings  at  which 
were  at  first  irregular,  and  confined  principaUy  to  wild  dec- 
lamations against  the  King  and  the  Huguenots  ;  but  by  the 
counsels  and  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  regular  system 
of  organization  was  speedily  instituted.  A  council  of  six- 
teen was  appointed,  one  being  chosen  to  represent  and  to 

*  L'EtoUe.  Ducoura  de  M.  dc  La  Chastre.  Though  La  Chattre 
wai  a  violent  partisan  of  the  League,  yet  hu  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  Mayenne' 0  armj  is  borne  out  by  eveiy  other  authority. 
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manage  each  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city,  and  numer- 
CU8  inferior  agents  were  selected,  to  act  in  each  quarter  both 
as  spies  and  officers,  communicating  all  that  they  learnt  dur- 
ing the  day  to  the  sixteen,  and  receiving  from  them  inti- 
mation of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  people.  The 
Xieague  of  Paris  thus  became  distinct  from,  though  subsid- 
iary to  the  League  of  Peroane,  and  from  the  number  of  its 
leaders,  obtained  the  name  of  "  The  Sixteen."  Its  meetings 
-were  held  in  various  places,  sometimes  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Dominic,  sometimes  at  the  Jacobins,  sometimes  at  the  Jes- 
uits, and  sometimes  in  private  houses ;  and  as  it  was  more 
regularly  organized  than  the  general  League,  so  was  it  also 
more  vehement  and  determined,  urging  even  the  family  of 
Lorraine  forward  to  acts  which  they  meditated,  but  feared 
to  perform  without  great  caution  and  long  delay. 

Amongst  other  projects  conceived  in  their  assemblies,  the 
most  prominent  and  the  most  frequent  was  that  of  arresting 
the  King.  Arms  were  obtained  and  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  town ;  the  Leaguers  were  formed  into  bands  and 
instructed  as  to  the  part  each  was  to  act ;  and  every  move- 
ment of  the  monarch  was  narrowly  watched,  especially  in 
coming  and  going  between  Yincennes  and  the  Louvre. 
Henry,  however,  was  not  long  without  intimation  of  their 
designs ;  for  Nicholas  Poulain,  lieutenant  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  who  had  been  engaged  deeply  in  their  plots,  opened 
a  communication  with  the  court  about  this  time,  and  thence- 
forward observed  all  their  proceedings  carefully,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chancellor  de  Ghivemy.*  In  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  he  thus  received,  Henry  took  extraordi- 
nary precautions  for  his  own  defence,  and  never  rode  any 
distance  from  his  palace  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  armed  gentlemen,  besides  his  famous  guard  of 
forty-five,  each  of  whom  had  been  selected  for  his  vigor  and 
determination. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  Paris,  towards  the 

*  Proc^B  veibol  de  Nicolas  Poulain.    Davila. 
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end  of  the  year  1580,  gave  new  vigor  to  the  movements  of 
the  Sixteen ;  and  numerous  consultati<Mis  took  place  between 
him  and  the  leaders  of  the  League,  in  which  their  vast  and 
treasonable  plans  were  fully  developed  to  the  coldest,  most 
prudent,  and  least  ambitious  of  the  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Guise.     Mayenne  pondered  long  upon  the  state  of  affiuis 
thus  displayed,  equally  unwilling  to  enter  fully  into  such 
schemes,  or  to  break  entirely  with  the  parties  proposing 
them,  and  thus  to  cause  a  division  in  the  faction  which  was 
his  brother's  great  support;    In  the  meanwhile,  the  negoti- 
ations between  Mayenne  and  the  Sixteen  were  all  communi- 
cated to  the  King;   and  although  his  favorite  Yillequier, 
and  several  others  of  his  council,  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  that  the  information  he  received  was  false,  he  used  every 
precaution  to  guard  against  surprise,  brought  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
doubled  the  guards  about  the  Louvre,  and  took  measures  for 
securing  the  Bastille  aad  the  Arsenal.     These  steps  showed 
the  faction  and  the  Duke,  that  their  proceedings  had  been 
discovered ;  and  Mayenne,  feigning  illness,  retired  into  his 
government  of  Burgundy.* 

Having  traced  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  court 
thus  far,  I  must  go  back  to  the  summer  of  the  year  1586, 
to  notice,  shortly,  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  Epemon 
and  Joyeuse,  the  assembling  of  which,  in  the  central  prov- 
inces of  France,  I  have  already  mentioned.  Epemon,  de* 
pending  wholly  upon  the  favor  of  the  King,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal merit,  arrayed  himself  with  the  most  bitter  hostility 
against  the  house  of  Guise.  He  was  friendly  to  the  King 
of  Navarre ;  but  without  consideration  for  either  party,  he 
formed  a  determination,  which,  had  it  been  vigorously  pursued 
on  all  occasions  by  Henry  III.  himself,  would  have  soon 
restored  tranquillity  to  France.  He  resolved  to  repress,  with 
equal  severity  and  energy,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority ;  and  immedi* 

*  DrviU.    L'Rtoile,  torn.  ii. 
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ately  marched  his  army,  consiBtiDg  of  ten  thousand  mfantry 
and  twelve  hundred  cavaky,  all  veteran  soldiers,  into  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphin^.  The  famous  Lesdi^eres,  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenots  in  those  provinces,  had  lately  given  a  severe 
defeat  to  Monsieur  De  Yins,  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
League.  The  latter,  finding  that  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of 
Ouise  to  gain  over  Epemon,  by  offering  him  his  daughter  in 
xnarriage,  had  been  treated  with  contempt,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  royalist  general  from  taking  possession  of  Provence, 
the  government  of  which  province  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  death  of  the  Grand  Prior.  But  Epemon  attacked 
bim  with  skill  and  vigor,  took  place  after  place,  till  he  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  League  in  that  quarter  to  nothing, 
and  then  turned  his  anns  against  Lesdiguieres.  Although 
it  is  evident  from  all  accounts,  that  he  pursued  the  Protes- 
tant forces  with  less  success  than  he  obtained  against  the 
Leaguers ;  he,  nevertheless,  gained  many  advantages,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  situation  of  great  difficulty.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  finding  that  innumerable  machinations 
were  going  on  to  ruin  him  at  the  court,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  leaving  his  brother  La  Yalette  in  command  of  the 
army.* 

Joyeuse,  on  the  contrary,  allied  to  the  house  of  Lorraine 
by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Queen,  and  jealous  of 
the  Duke  of  Epemon,  forgot  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  which 
bound  him  to  the  King,  and  daily  leaned  more  and  more 
towards  the  party  of  the  League.  Leading  his  army  into 
Languedoc,  he  durected  his  efforts  entirely  against  the  Prot- 
estants, forced  Chatillon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Compierre; 
and  taking  five  or  six  considerable  places  by  the  way,  he  at 
length  arrived  at  Toulouse,  which  was  under  the  government 
of  his  father.  He  there  passed  some  time  in  unfruitful  mili* 
tary  display,  while  his  credit  daily  decreased  at  the  court, 
and  that  of  Epemon  augmented. 

Jn  the  meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  the  King  had 

*  GKrafd.  Vie  du  Doe  d' Epemon.    Davila. 
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left  without  occupation,  upon  the  pretence  of  holding  him  in 
readiness  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Germans  into  France, 
determined  to  act  upon  his  own  account,  and  turned  his  arms 
against  the  towns  held  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Champagne.  Rocroi  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate^ 
not  without  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  then,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Bouillon,  or  to  the  commands  of  the 
King,  Guise  proceeded  to  ravage  the  territories  of  Sedan 
and  Jamets.  His  success  was  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  reputation  and  undoubted  military  skill 
Douzy  was  taken,  but  not  without  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
men ;  and,  though  the  troops  of  the  chief  of  the  League 
approached  to  the  very  walls  of  Sedan,  his  forces  were  not 
sufficient  to  lay  regular  siege  to  that  important  place.  In  a 
skirmish  near  Daigny,  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  waa 
defeated  by  Bouillon  in  person ;  and  the  Lorrainese  prince 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  leaving  his  mantle  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  enemy  who  had  seized  him.* 

His  army,  having  by  this  time  exhausted  the  provisions 
of  the  neighboring  country,  was  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  of 
fourteen  days ;  and  Guise  retired  into  Champagne  to  recruit 
But  shortly  after,  a  battle  took  place  xrndei  the  walls  of  Ja- 
mets, in  which  the  troops  of  the  League  were  once  more  de- 
feated ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  believing  his  officers  to  be 
perfectly  competent  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
proceeded  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  Prot- 
estant levies  from  the  borders  of  the'  Rhine,  to  join  the  armies 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Where  the  junction  was  to  take  place  had  not  been  deci- 
ded ;  but  important  events  had  occurred  in  Poitou,  after  the 
conferences  of  St.  Brie  had  come  to  an  unsuccessful  tennina- 
tion.  No  sooner  was  Catherine  de  Medicis  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  than  the  King  of  Navarre  recommenced  the  war,  by 
pushing  forward  against  the  various  fortresses  whieh  were 

*  Peyran,  Histoire  de  Setoi. 
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held  by  the  Papists  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  RocheHe.     The 
first  place  attacked  was  Tahnont,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
considerable  town,  lying  between  Brittany  and  Aunis.     The 
distance  from  Roehelle  by  sea  was  short,  and  the  Duke  of 
La  Trimouille  was  dispatched  against  it  with  twelve  hundred 
foot,  two  hundred  horse,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.     The 
town,  destitute  of  regular  defences,  was  seized  at  once ;  but 
the  castle,  which  was  well  fortified,  held  out,  in  the  hope  of 
immediate  aid :  and  the  Protestant  force  being  found  insuffi- 
cient to  reduce  it.  Sully  was  sent  back  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  now  embarked  in  person,  with  two  thousand  men, 
to  carry  on  the  siege  more  vigorously.     The  weather  proved 
unfavorable ;  a  violent  tempest  overtook  the  King  in  his  pas- 
sage ;  and  during  two  days,  which  were  occupied  by  a  voyage 
usually  performed  in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  party,  crowded 
into  three  small  vessels,  were  several  times  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  perishing.     On  their  arrival,  however,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered without  farther  resistance ;  and  Henry  led  his  forces 
to  the  attack  of  Chizay.     The  defence  here  was  more  obsti- 
nate, although  one  piece  of  artillery  was  all  that  the  place 
possessed;  and  FayoUe,  the  governor, '  held  out  till  alibis 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  famine  stared  him  in  the  face.* 
Sansay  was  stormed,  and  St.  Maixent  capitulated  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Huguenot  forces  appeared.    The  more  important 
town  of  Fontenoy  was  attacked,  as  soon  as  La  Rochefoucault 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond^  had  joined  the  King  of  Navarre  ; 
and  the  great  suburb,  called  les  Lopes,  was  taken  by  assault 
during  the  night.    The  sap  was  then  employed  against  the 
walls  of  the  place,  and  was  carried  on  with  such  activity,  that 
before  the  garrison  were  aware  of  their  danger,  the  voices  of 
the  soldiers  on  the  walls  were  heard  by  Henry,  himself,  in 
the  mine.     He  immediately  cdlled  to  them  to  surrender,  giv- 
ing his  name ;  and  so  great  was  the  consternation  produced 

*  Such  IB  the  account  of  Sully,  who  was  at  the  attack  of  Chizay. 
Aubign6,  who  does  not  mention  that  he  was  present,  gives  a  different 
statement,  and  represents  the  defence  as  feeble. 
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by  this  unexpected  sound,  that  the  governor  at  once  entered 
into  a  parley,  when  the  terms  were  arranged  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  formal  capitulation  was  drawn  up  between  the  Catholic 
troops  and  the  King  of  Navarre ;  "  the  security  of  his  word 
being  so  well  known,"  says  the  historian,  "  that  the  garrison 
did  not  require  any  writing."  All  his  promises  were  punc- 
tually kept ;  and  the  Papist  force  marched  out  with  the 
honors  of  war.*  The  city  was  preserved  from  pillage,  and 
the  King  of  Navarre,  advancing  rapidly,  made  himself  master 
of  several  other  towns ;  so  that,  through  a  wide  circle  roimd 
Rochelle,  no  place  of  any  importance,  except  Brouage,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Henry's  intention,  at  this  time,  was  undoubtedly  to  hurry 
forward,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect,  to  meet  the  army 
of  foreign  auxiliaries,  which  was  now  in  movement  upon  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,f  though  the  measures  of 
precaution  taken  by  the  League  rendered  the  enterprise 
extremely  perilous.  But  early  in  June,  1587,  intelligence 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  Navarrese  monarch,  that  the 
King  of  France  had  commanded  Joyeuse,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  to  take  the  field  against  him  in  Poitou ;  and  the 
nearer  approach  of  that  nobleman,  followed  by  a  large  body 
of  courtiers,  and  a  force  consisting  of  six  thousand  arquebu- 
siers  and  two  thousand  horse,  induced  Henry  to  determine 
up<m  quitting  the  open  field,  and  leaving  the  places  he  had 
taken,  to  break  the  strength  of  the  new  wave  that  was  thus 
poured  upon  his  head.  His  plan,  it  would  seem,  was  to 
strengthen  the  town  of  St.  Maixent,  to  throw  into  it  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  army,  and  to  retire  himself  with  the  rest 
upon  Sainctonge  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  rapid 
marches  with  which  Joyeuse  was  advancing  from  Tours,  than 
he  hastened  to  the  town  he  had  resolved  to  fortify.  Con- 
ducting all  the  operations  in  person,  he  so  completely  ex- 
hausted himself,  that  on  the  way  back  to  Rochelle  he  was 

*  SuUy.    DiBCOiini  de  la  GKiem. 
t  Lettm  MiidvM,  torn.  8. 
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obliged  to  oast  himaelf  into  a  oart,  drawn  by  bullocks ;  and 
there,  giving  way  to  fatigue,  slept  as  soundly  as  in  a  bed  of 
state. 

All  his  precautions,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  save 
St.  Maixent,  though,  always  in  activity,  he  is  said,  by  one 
contemporary*  writer,  to  have  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
several  of  the  enemies'  detachments;  but  his  officers,  less 
prudent,  and  less  energetie  than  their  leader,  suffered  them- 
selves, on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  be  attacked  imprepared. 
Doubtful  as  to  where  the  first  blow  might  be  struck,  and 
unwilling  to  consume  the  stores  of  the  fortified  towns,  Henry 
of  Navarre  had  placed  two  regiments  in  La  Motte  St.  Eloy, 
at  a  short  distance  from  St.  Maixent,  with  orders  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  latter  place  in  case  Joyeuse  advanced 
against  it.  The  officers  in  command,  however,  neglected  to 
take  the  most  necessary  precautions ;  and  by  a  night  march 
the  Duke  reached  La  Motte,  and  was  actually  in  the  open 
streets  of  the  place,  before  the  Huguenots  were  aware  of 
his  proximity.  A  gallant  defence  was  made  by  the  two 
regiments  in  some  houses  which  they  seized  upon ;  and  they 
contrived  to  set  the  whole  army  of  Joyeuse  at  defiance  for 
two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  being  destitute  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  they  were  forced  to  yield.  Whether 
any  terms  were  agreed  to  or  not,  is  not  clearly  known ;  some- 
authors  saying  that  they  were  assured  of  safety,  others,  that 
they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but,  whatever  were  the  con- 
ditions, they  were  slaughtered  to  a  man  in  cold  blood.f  St. 
Maixent  was  then  besieged,  and  capitulated  after  a  resistance 
of  only  fifteen  days,  much  to  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  Protestant  clergyman  of  the 
place  was  hanged ;  but  no  other  butchery  took  place ;  and 
Joyeuse,  after  having  threatened  Marans,  turned  upon  Ton* 
nay  Charente,  which  immediately  surrendered.     His  next 

*  Chappuis. 
t  AMgn6.    Diaooun  de  la  Oaene.    L'Etoile.    The  latter  itates 
that  the  Duke  violated  the  terms  of  capitulation.  t 
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enterprise  was  the  surprise  of  a  company  of  foot  within  sight 
of  Rochelle,  where  the  same  acts  of  sanguinary  fury  were 
perpetrated  as  at  La  Motte ;  and  then,  after  retaking  Tonnay, 
which  had  heen  recovered  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Duke 
commenced  his  retreat,  followed  by  the  forces  which  the 
King  of  Navarre  had  called  rapidly  together  from  aU  quar- 
ters, and  losing  several  detachments  by  the  way. 

Joyeuse  paused,  however,  to  attack  Maillezais,  which  was 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  and  thence  retired  to 
Niort,  with  an  army  daily  weakened  by  desertion,  fatigue, 
and  pestilence.  Henry  of  Navarre  was  by  this  time  treading 
close  upon  his  steps;  the  Protestant  forces  daily  cut  off 
parties  of  stragglers ;  and  tidings  from  Paris  showed  Joyeuse 
that  the  King,  aware  of  his  conmiunications  with  the  League, 
had  withdrawn  from  him  that  favor  by  which  he  had  risea 
to  power  and  distinction.  At  Niort  he  was  visited  by  Sully, 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  combat,  proposed  between  a  party 
of  the  Duke's  light  troops,  and  a  small  body  of  Scottish 
gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Joyeuse 
would  not  suffer  this  pass  of  arms  to  take  place ;  but  Sully 
found  him  sombre  and  desponding ;  and  divining  from  all 
that  occurred  during  their  interview,  that  the  Catholic  gen- 
eral was  about  to  leave  his  army,  and  to  hurry  to  Paris,  he 
carried  the  intelligence  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  seized 
the  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  disoiganized  force,  left 
under  the  guidance  of  his  former  friend,  Lavardin,  and,  at- 
tacking it  in  detail,  cut  to  pieces  several  corps  of  cavalry. 
He  then  pursued  Lavardin  and  the  main  body  into  Touraine, 
where  he  kept  that  officer  shut  up  during  five  days  in  La 
Haye ;  but  having  brought  neither  cannon  nor  infantry  with 
him,  in  his  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retire.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Joyeuse,  having  reached  Paris,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  by 
the  young  nobility  of  the  court,  who  had  been  captivated  by 

•  iMacouig  de  la  Guerre.    Aabign6.    Sollj. 
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his  cbiyalroua  spirit  and  profuse  generosity ;  but  from  the 
King  he  met  nothing  but  insult.*  Henry  plainly  told  him 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  coward,  and  that  he  would 
not  easily  remove  the  stain  from  his  name.  Yet  Joyeuse 
found  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  his  forces ;  multitudes  of  the 
brilliant  nobles  of  the  court,  enlisted  under  his  banners; 
several  of  the  adherents  of  the  League  joined  him ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Mercoeur  promised  to  meet  him  on  the  Loire,  with 
a  large  reinforcement. 

Henry  of  Navarre  had  not  neglected  any  means,  during 
the  absence  of  Joyeuse,  to  increase  his  strength ;  and  intel- 
ligence that  the  German  auxiliaries,  having  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  Queen  of  England,  were  marching 
towards  the  frontiers  of  France,  although  as  yet  he  had  no 
certain  information  of  their  route,f  induced  him  to  call  all 
his  friends  around  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  some  im- 
portant points  but  feebly  defended.  He  also  held  communi- 
cations with  his  cousin,  the  Count  de  Soissons,  who  had  long 
secretly  favored  his  party,  and  obtained  a  promise  A^m  that 
Prince  that  he  would  join  him  with  all  speed  on  the  Loire. 
Early  in  September,  having  collected  a  considerable  force, 
Henry  advanced  to  Monsoreau,  in  order  to  favor  the  passage 
of  the  Count  de  Soissons,  who  was  hurrying  forward  with  a 
small  corps  between  the  army  of  Joyeuse,  and  the  troops 
which  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  was  leading  to  the  aid  of  the 
Catholic  general.  To  support  his  young  and  inexperienced 
cousin,  the  Edng  of  Navarre  directed  the  Viscount  de  Tu- 
renne  to  cross  the  river  and  advance  to  meet  the  Count  on 
the  other  bank ;  but  in  performing  this  operation  the  forces 
of  Turenne  encountered  those  of  Mercoeur;  and  a  combat 
immediately  commenced,  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  com- 

*  Davila. 
f  A  gentleman  sent  from  Gknnany  with  Terbal  inteDigenoe,  wbs 
killed  at  the  King's  aide,  under  the  walls  of  Chizay,  before  he  could 
pronounce  more  than  the  first  two  or  three  words  of  his  message.    Sully, 

llT.3. 
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pletdy  Tictorious,  the  rich  baggage  of  the  Duke  falling  into 
their  hands** 

The  same  day,  the  Count  de  Soissons  himself  appeared, 
and  on  the  foUo'wing  morning  passed  the  Loire,  bringing  to 
Henry  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Germans  were  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  But  the  pleasure  produced  by  such  tidings 
was  mingled  with  no  slight  anxiety,  when  the  King  of  Na- 
varre found  that  great  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst 
the  leaders  of  the  auxiliaries,  as  to  the  point  at  which  they 
should  enter  France,  and  the  course  they  should  pursue. 
New  measures  now  became  necessary,  and  Henry  resolved  to 
march  as  speedily  as  possiUe  to  meet  his  fellow  Protestanta 
from  Germany  :f  but  his  army  was  not  yet  prepared  for  bo 
long  and  dangerous  an  expedition ;  and  farther  tidings  ob- 
tained from  the  prisoners  taken  at  Monsoreau,  showed  him 
that  Joyeuse  was  nearer  than  he  had  imagined,  and  was  ad- 
vancing with  the  express  commands  of  the  King  of  France 
to  risk  a  battle. 

The  secret  motives  which  induced  Henry  III.  to  issue  such 
commands,  have  been  doubtful  to  all  historians  ;  but,  in  con- 
sidering his  conduct,  we  must  recollect  that  he  was  now 
threatened  by  numerous  dangers.  The  League  was,  im- 
doubtedly,  the  enemy  he  most  feared ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  march  of  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  as  was  now 
approaching  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  was  necessarily 
regarded  by  him  as  both  perilous  to  himself,  and  destructive 
to  his  country.  Their  junction  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
would  have  rendered  that  Prince  master  of  the  destinies  of 
France ;  and  Henry  III.,  whether  he  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  or  gave  himself  up  to  the  League, 
would  have  been  powerless  in  his  own  kingdom.     His  plans 

*  Aubign6.    Discoun  de  la  Guerre. 

f  See  a  veiy  interesting  letter  ftom  Herny  to  the  Ctueen  of  England 
on  this  sabiect,  in  which  he  expreeses  the  strongeat  detennination  to 
foice  his  way  aoross  the  country  to  meet  the  Germans.  Lettres  Mls- 
sives,  torn.  ii.  page  305. 
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then  seem  to  have  been  to  oppose  Joyeuse  and  his  armj; 
which  he  now  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  League,  to^Henry 
of  Navarre,  so  as  to  impede  the  movements  of  that  Prince  ; 
to  leave  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  an  inferior  force  to  break 
the  first  shock  of  the  Germans ;  and  then  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  his  own  forces  and  with  the  counsels  of  Epemon  and 
Nevers,  to  meet  the  foreigners  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  them  from  passing  that  river. 
Whether  Henry  of  Navarre  or  Joyeuse  obtained  the  victory, 
the  French  monarch  gained  an  object;  if  the  Duke  were 
successful,  the  Protestants  of  France  would  be  cut  ofT  from 
the  Germans ;  and  if  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  won  the  day, 
his  forces  must  be  weakened,  and  his  movements  retarded  by 
a  bfittle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  armies  of  the 
League  would  be  destroyed.  That  such  were  the  views 
taken  by  Henry  III.  and  his  counsellors  is  clear,  from  a  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  which  I  shall  have  to  cite  hereafter, 
but  which  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by  most,  if  not 
all  historians. 

The  intelligence  which  Henry  of  Navarre  received,  regard- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy,  caused  him  immediately  to 
retire  to  Rochelle,  in  order  to  make  further  efifbrts  to  call  the 
scattered  Protestants  to  his  standard,  and  to  put  his  army 
into  a  better  state  of  preparation ;  but,  notwithstanding 
every  exertion,  it  remained  still  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Joyeuse,*  which  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
various  reinforcements  at  Ruffec.f 

Finding  that  the  Catholic  forces  were  rapidly  approaching 
St.  Maizent,  Henry  took  his  departure  from  Rochelle,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  and  passing  through  Taillebourg,  with  all 
the  artillery  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  joined  the  main  body 
of  his  army  at  Pons,|  intending  to  open  a  way  for  himself 

•  SuUy.  t  Aubign6. 

f  DiBCoun  de  la  Guerre.    It  wiU  be  found  that  in  regard  to  the  dates 
of  these  movements,  I  have  differed  from  all  other  writers ;  but  I  have 
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by  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  the  Lyonnais,  towards  the 
Bource  of  the  Loire,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  his  junction 
with  the  German  auxiliaries.  It  would  appear  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  outmarch  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  and  he 
did  indeed  somewhat  gain  upon  him.  Had  Joyeuse,  as  there 
was  every  rea!»on  to  believe  he  would,  waited  for  the  junction 
of  the  strong  corps  of  Marshal  Matignon,  the  object  of  Henry 
would  have  been  effected,  and  he  woidd  have  been  enabled 
to  place  the  Isle  as  well  as  the  Drogne,  between  himself  and 
the  enemy.  But  Joyeu^e  perceiving  his  intention,  hastened 
forward  by  forced  marches,  and  came  up  with  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montlieu  and  Montguyon.  The  object  of 
both  generals  was  now  to  seize  upon  the  town  and  castle  of 
Coutras,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Isle  and  Drogne ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  the  royal  army 
was  at  La  Rochechalais,  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Coutras,  while  Henry  was  marching  up  from  the  side  of 
Montguyon.  Lavardin  was  thrown  forward  by  Joyeuse, 
with  a  small  body  of  men  to  take  possession  of  Coutras ;  but 
the  Duke  of  La  Trimouille  coming  up  with  a  superior  force, 
and  fording  the  Drogne,  obliged  Lavardin  to  retreat,  and 
leave  the  little  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.* 

Thinking  that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  the  Isle  before 
Joyeuse  arrived  from  La  RochechalaiB,  Henry  caused  some 
of  his  officers  the  same  night  to  cross  with  the  artillery  and 
a  body  of  arquebusiers.  Before  morning,  however,  some 
prisoners  were  brought  in;  and  from  them  the  monarch 
learned  that  the  Duke  had  ordered  his  drums  to  beat  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  was  actually  marching  upon  Coutras. 
It  now  became  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  army 
could  not  pass  the  river  ;  and  orders  were  sent  in  haste  to 
recall  the  ardllery  and  the  regiments  which  had  already 

been  induced  to  do  so  by  the  accounts  of  Henry's  household  expenses, 
which  mark  with  precision  the  places  where  he  dined  and  slept  during 
all  the  events  referred  to  in  the  text. 

♦  Aubign^.    Discours  de  la  Guerre.    Sully. 
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crossed,  while  Heniy,  after  having  p<Niited  out  where-  the 
three  cannon,  which  were  aU  that  he  poBsessed,  were  to  be 
placed,  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  With  the 
.rapid  glance  of  genius,  which  Sully  assures  us  that  Henry 
possessed  above  aAy  general  of  his  age,  the  positi<m  of  his 
arti}iery  was  chosen  in  a  manner  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle ;  and  the  disposition  of  his  forces  wto  not  less  skilful, 
although  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  pass  the  livM*,  prevented 
several  regiments  from  arnving  on  the  ground  till  the  combat 
had  actutdly  commenced. 

The  Protestant  army  was  drawn  up  on  a^snudl  plains  hav- 
,ing  to  its  left  the  Drogne,  with  the  town  of  Coutias  behind 
it ;  and  on  the  right  a  copse  of  low  wood,  advancang  some- 
what into  the  plain,  and  strengthened  by  a  ditch.  On  this 
isid^  were  placed  the  principal  force  of  azquebusiers,  the  reg- 
iments that  were  absent  taldng  place  in  their  rear  as  fh^ 
•came  up.  These  were  supported  by  La  Trimonillep  with  two 
hundred  light  horse,  and  another  company  of  aiquebusierB. 
Towards  the  centre  was  Turenne,  with  his  Gascon  cavalry ; 
and  farther  on  the  left  speared  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  On 
his  left,  again,  was  stationed  the  King  of  Navarre ;  while  a 
little  in  advance  of  both,  but  still  to  the  left,  was  the  Count 
de  Soissons,  with  two  hundred  men-at-anns.*  The  whole 
position  todt  the  form  of  a  crescent,  of  which  the  left  of 
Turame,  and  the  right  of  Oonde  were  the  centre.  Each 
body  of  cavalry  was  accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  jyrque- 
Jbusiers,  five  deep ;  the  first  line  lying  down,  the  second  on 
the  knee,  the  third  stooping,  and  only  the  fourth  and  fifth 

*  It  IB  generally  stated  by  historians,  following  De  Thou,  that  the 
Count  de  SokMons  oomraand^d  the  left  wing  of  Henry's  finoes,  and 
Cond6  the  light;  bot  in  the  absence  of  any  dispatch  from  Heniy  bSm^ 
self  upon  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  IbUow  the  statement  of 
those  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  were  present  at  the  battleu 
The  Discours  de  la  Guerre,  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  a  con- 
temporary record,  and  was  probably  written  by  an  eye-witness,  perfectly 
coincides  tvith  Aubigii€  in  regard  to  the  dispodtions  of  the  Protestant 
anoy. 

VOL.  u.  5 
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upright.    These  were  ordered  not  to  &e  till  the  enemy's 
forces  were  withkt  twenty  yards. 

Before  the  arrangements  were  completed,  the  army  of 
Joyense  appeared,  and  began  to  take  up  its  position  in  hasten 
debouching  from  several  narrow  roads.  Henry  has  been  ac- 
cused of  want  of  skill  for  not  attacking  the  enemy  in  this 
difficult  operation ;  but  it  must  be  recoUected,  that  a  consid- 
erable body  of  his  troops  was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the 
liver ;  and  that  his  artillery,  on  which  so  much  depended, 
had  not  yet  taken  up  its  pomtion. 

The  first  body  of  the  army  of  Joyense  that  became  visible, 
was  a  battalion,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry, 
forming  a  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  army,  supported 
by  eighteen  hundred  arquebusiers.  On  their  right  were  four 
hundred  chosen  lances.  Next  came  five  himdred  more; 
and,  soon  after,  towards  the  river,  was  seen  the  comet  of 
Joyeuse  himself,  with  ten  companies  magnificently  capar- 
isoned ;  amongst  which  appeared  a  hundred  and  twenty  vol- 
unteers, each  followed  by  a  troop  raised  at  his  own  expense, 
making  in  the  whole  twelve  hundred  lances,  the  first  nmk  of 
which  consisted  entirely  of  nobility;  The  vacant  space  was 
soon  filled  up  with  arquebusiers,  horse  and  foot.  The  Duke's 
artillery  was  at  first  placed  in  a  low  ground,  where  it  could 
have  no  efiPect  at  oil,  and,  though  afterwards  removed,  proved 
of  very  little  service  during  the  day.  The  Papist  force  pre- 
sented nothing  but  shining  arms,  gold,  and  waving  scarfs ; 
while  that  of  the  Protestants  offered  a  front  of  rusty  iron, 
stained  buff  coats,  and  tattered  banners ;  but  the  youth  and 
freshness  of  ihe  one,  was  well  compensated  by  the  veteran 
hardihood  of  the  other,  gained  in  a  thousand  fields,  and 
strengthened  by  the  habit  of  strife  and  endurance. 

A  different  spirit,  too,  animated  each  force,  and  each  com- 
mander. Joyeuse,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  inexperienced, 
looked  upon  his  victory  as  certain ;  and  he  is  said,  with  the 
cold-blooded  ferocity  of  his  religion  and  party,  to  have  given 
orders  that  no  quarter  should  be  granted,  even  to  the  King 
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of  Navarre  himself.  On  the  night  before  the  battle,  he  ex* 
churned,  "  We  hold  the  enemy  between  two  rivers ;  he  can- 
not now  escape  us.'*  The  same  presumption  reigned  through- 
out his  troops;  a:nd  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  any- 
thing like  discipline  amongst  them,  the  officers,  almost  as 
much  without  experience  as  the  men,  having  but  little  au- 
thority over  th^n,  so  that  much  time*  was  lost  in  taking  up 
their  position. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  on  the  contrary,  though  full  of  con- 
fidence, knew  well  that  nothing  must  be  neglected  to  insure 
success ;  and  every  measure  was  taken  to  give  his  inferior 
force  the  advantage  of  position  and  preparation.  The  Prot- 
estants felt,  too,  that  the  battle  was  for  life  or  death ;  that 
their  fortunes,  their  homes,  their  famflies,  their  religion,  were 
all  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  approaching  strife.  Rivalries 
and  jealousies  had  existed  among  them,  but  they  were  all 
forgotten  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  of  battle ;  the  troops 
were  obedient  to  officers  on'  whose  judgment  they  had  full 
rehance,  and  all  looked  to  the  great  general  who  commanded 
them,  with  the  memory  of  the  successes  he  had  obtained, 
the  enterprises  he  had  executed,  and  the  great  achievements 
he  had  performed  with  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
means. 

The  conduct  and  demeanor  of  Henry  himself  was  well 
calculated  to  raise  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  army. 
Calm  cheerfulness  appeared  upon  his  countenatice,  and  all 
his  words  and  movements  were  fuU  of  confidence,  but  not 
presumption.  As  he  sat  gadng  upon  the  brilliant  battalions 
of  the  enemy,  while  they  deployed  before  him,  some  one 
called  his  attention  to  the  splendor  of  their  arms:  but 
Henry  replied  with  a  gay  smile,  "  We  shall  have  tiie  better 
aim  when  the  fight  begins.**  And  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  was  approaching,  he  ad- 
dressed the  gentlemen  who  surroimded  him,  in  a  tone  which 
well  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  generous  and  beneficent 
prince,  mingled  with  those  of  a  gallant  and  determined 
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soldier.  He  spoke  in  tomohii^  kngoage^  the  evikef  wsr; 
he  lamented  almost  with  tears  the  state  to  which  FraAoe  had 
hee&  rednced  by  civil  oontentioiis ;  he  caUed  oa  all  who 
heard  him,  to  witness  what  efhria  he  had  made  to  av^oUL  the 
lecourse  to  arms,  which  had  been  foreed  upon  hha ;  and. 
solemnlj  declaring  that  he  only  drew  the  mrord  in  defence 
of  his  rights  and  religion*  he  ezclaimed»  *'  Let  thnn  perish 
who  are  the  authors  of  this  war ;  and  may  the  blood  shed 
this  day  rest  upon  them  alone."  Then  tunung  to  the  Prince 
de  Cond6,  and  the  Oomit  de  Soissons,  he  added  in  a  gayer 
tone :  "  To  you  I  shall  say  nothing,  but  that  you  are  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon ;  and,  please  God,  I  will  show  you  this 
day  that  I  am  yonr  elder."* 

Another  act,  however,  which  be  perfoimed  immediately 
before  the  battle,  tended  still  more  to  secure  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  troops.  The  fiunous  Du  Plessis  Momay, 
advanced  to  the  King's  side,  and  boldly  neminded  him  that 
he  had  deeply  injured  a  respectable  citisen  of  Kochdle,  by 
seducing  his  daughter,  and  that  God  could  not  be  expected 
to  favor  the  arms  of  one  who  had  left  such  an  offsnoe  unre- 
paired. The  King  at  once  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army^  avowed  his  smcere  grief  for 
what  he  had  done ;  called  upon  all  to  witness  that  he  pub- 
licly asked  pardon  of  die  ISunily  he  had  injured ;  and  prom- 
ised  to  repair^  as  &r  as  possible,  the  fault  he  had  commit- 
ted. The  troops  were  then  called  to  prayers  by  the  ministers 
Chandieu  and  d' Amours ;  and  each  mim  fell  upon  his  knees 
in  the  ranks,  addng  the  God  of  victories  for  protection  and 
success. 

At  the  sight  of  the  kneeling  host  of  his  enemies,  Joyeuse 
exclaimed,  /' The  King  of  Navarre  is  frightened;  look — ^he 

*  There  axe  various  accounts  given  of  the  King's  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, by  La  Grain,  Pierre  Mathieu,  ant)  others,  but  as  I  find  the  above 
expressions  generalff  attributed  to  him,  by  the  best  authorities,  1  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  must,  at  all  events,  render  the  substance  of 
his  oddiess. 
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kneela  f  But  Lavardiii,  w!io  was  stancBng  belinid  him,  re- 
plied, ''Do  not  fancy  such  a  tlnng,  l%r;  these  men  onlj  do 
so  when  they  are  resolred  to  conquer  or  die.*'* 

The  Roman  Catholic  infantry  now  advanced  to  gain  pos* 
session  of  the  ditch  which  defeiided  the  wood ;  but  jnst  at 
that  moment,  the  artillery  of  the  Huguenots  opened  its  fire 
upon  the  adverse  Kne,  from  the  high  ground  on  which  Henry 
had  placed  it ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  execution  which 
the  three  cannon  did  amongst  the  ranks  of  Joyeuse.  Every 
shot,  we  are  assured  by  Sully,  swept  down  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  twenty-five  men;f  while  the  guns  of  the 
Duke  could  not  be  sufficiently  elevated  to  carry  the  balls 
amongst  the  Protestants,  and  spent  their  force  in  a  sandy 
hill.  An  effort  was  then  made  to  remove  the  artillery  of  the 
Leaguers,  but  with  little  effect;  and  the  battle  becoming 
fierce  between  the  arquebusiers  of  the  two  parties,  for  pos- 
session of  the  little  wood,  Lavardin  charged  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  five  htmdred  horse,  under  his  own  comet,  and 
that  of  a  Captain  Mercure.J  They  were  met  by  the  light 
horse  of  La  Trimouille  and  Arambure ;  but  so  severe  was 
the  shock,  that  the  Protestant  cavalry,  in  that  part  of  the 
field,  gave  way,  and  was  driven  in  confusion  back  upon  Cou- 
tras.  The  squadron  of  Turenne  was  also  broken  by  the 
charge  of  Monsieur  de  Montigni.  Mercure  forced  his  way 
into  the  town  itself ;  and  the  Catholics,  seeing  the  centre  of 
tiie  enemy  in  disarray,  imaged  the  battle  won,  and  began  to 
shout,  *•  Victory."' 

Turenne  and  La  Trimouille,  however,  rallied  behind  the 
corps  of  Lavardin,  and  with  what  men  they  could  collect, 
joined  the  division  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  body  of  four  himdred  and  fifty  Protestant  arque- 
busiers, which  had  been  detached  on  the  left,  to  hold  in 

*  Tlie  words  toe  f/tnm  vaiioiuiyby  dUrerent  authoii,lnil  tfaeiab* 
jUnee  of  the  Dnke's  obMfvatiotas  » the  some  in  all. 
.    t  SoUy-    Le  Grain.    Dipcoun  de  la  Guerre.  |  Or  Heicoue. 
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clieck  a  part  of  the  Catholic  force,  hearing  the  Leagaeis' 
cries  of  triumph,  suddenly  abandoned  the  defensiye,  drove 
back  the  enemy,  and  on  one  of  theur  commanders  exclaiming^ 
"  Let  us  die  in  the  midst  of  that  battalion ;"  they  rushed 
upon  the  regiments  in  front,  and,  dischaiging  their  pieces 
almost  within  arm's  length  of  their  adversaries,  took  to  the 
sword,  and  routed  all  who  opposed  them.  The  battle  was 
now  going  on  upon  both  wi^gs,  the  centre  of  the  Huguenots 
broken,  but  the  advantage  turning  to  the  side  of  th&r  in- 
fantry ;  while  the  three  strong  squadrons  of  cavalry  under 
the  Bourbon  Princes  remained  unmoved,  ready  to  meet  the 
advancing  forces  of  Joyeuse,  and  the  artillery  thundered  from 
the  heights. 

The  Duke's  cavalry  was  formed  in  line ;  and  Aubign6  seems 
to  suppose,  that,  from  the  position  which  Joyeuse  occupied, 
he  could  not  see  the  exact  disposition  of  the  troops  of  Na- 
varre ;  but  the  horse  of  the  Protestant  army  was  formed  in 
squadrons,  and  from  the  high  ground  on  which  the  King 
himself  was  placed,  the  whole  field  was  discernible.  The 
news  was  quickly  carried  to  the  Roman  Catholic  commander, 
that  Lavardin  had  routed  Turenne  and  Trimouille ;  and,  ad- 
vancing beforo  his  own  guard,  covered  with  armor  of  silver 
and  enamel,  he  ordered  the  whole  line  to  charge,  "  as  if  to 
victory  rather  than  battle."  His  immensely  superior  cavalry 
then  came  forward  at  full  speed,  with  the  banderols  of  their 
lances  shading  the  ground ;  but  as  they  reached  the  top  of 
a  little  elevation  which  ran  across  the  field,  some  confusion 
took  place  when  they  found  that  three  bodies  of  cavalry  were 
before  them  instead  of  one.  Their  line,  too,  was  in  disorder, 
from  the  length  of  the  way  they  had  galloped  and  the  eager- 
ness of  some  to  get  before  the  rest ;  so  that  much  disarray 
was  apparent  in  their  ranks  beforo  they  came  near  the  forces 
of  the  Protestants, 

Henry,  on  his  part,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  in  motion, 
prepared  to  meet  them  ;  and  exclaiming  aloud — *'  My  com« 
panions,  we  fight  for  the  glory  of  God — for  honor  and  our 
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]iTes !    To  safety  and  to  victory,  the  road  is  before  ns !    On, 
in  the  name  of  God,  for  whom  we  draw  the  sword !" — ^he 
took  his  helmet,  covered  with  .white  plumes,  and  put  his 
lance  in  the  rest.*    Some  of  his  friends  now  sought  to  place 
themselves  before  him,  in  order  to  break  the  shock  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  would  not  permit  them  so  to  do ;  saying,  "To 
your  places — ^to  your  places ;  do  not  hide  me ;  I  would  be 
seen  !"f  and  led  on  his  squadron  to  meet  Joyeuse.    At  first 
they  advanced  at  a  walk,  then  at  a  quick  trot>  and  then  the 
arquebusiers,  whom  Henry  had  placed  beside  each  body  of 
men-at-arms,  having  fired  at  twenty  yards'  distance,  so  as  to 
shake  the  first  rank  of  the  enemy,  the  Bourbon  Princes,  and 
their  veteran  soldiers,  clad  in  gray  iron,  swept  the  glittering 
host  of  Joyeuse  befote  them,  like  the  wind  driving  the  dust. 
The  only  troops  of  the  Huguenot  cavSliy  that  wavered, 
was  that  of  the  Count  de  Soissons;  but  it  was  speedily 
rallied  by  Fabas,  and  all  were  soon  engaged.    The  horses 
of  the  Protestants,  neither  tired  by  a  long  march,  nor  pant- 
ing with  the  exertion  of  a  charge  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  met 
those  of  the  Catholics,  fresh  and  vigorous;   but  still  the 
nobles  of  the  royalist  army,  showed  all  the  courage  for  which 
French  gentlemen  have  ever  been  renowned.  Though  broken 
and  routed,  they  fought  in  small  parties  to  the  last.    The 
Prince  de  Cond^  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his  horse 
killed  by  St.  Luc,  the  governor  of  Brouage,  who  seeing  his 
own  host  defeated,  took  the  moment  of  this  success  to  sur- 
render to  the  Prince.    The  charger  of  Turenne  was  also 
slain ;  and  the  white  plimies,  and  plain  iron  armor  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  were  seen  wherever  the  fight  was  most  fierce. 
In  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  he  was  engaged  hand  to  hand 
with  two  of  the  enemy  at  once ;  but  one  of  his  opponents 
having  been  killed  by  a  Protestant  officer  who  came  up, 
Henry  sei2ed  the  other,  named  Chateau-renard,  exclaiming, 
with  the  gay  tone  which  did  not  even  then  abandon  him, 
"  Yield,  Philistine,  yield  I" 

•  Aiibigii6.  t  Perefize. 
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The  Protestant  arquebusiers  were  now  makn^  gf^^t  prog- 
ress on  either  wing,  and  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  soon  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Catholic  infantry.  The  Huguenot  foot  took 
up  the  cry  of  *'  La  Motte !"  in  memory  of  the  cruel  butchery 
of  Joyeuse  at  that  town ;  and  little  quarter  was  given  to  the 
regiment  of  Picardy,  which  was  opposed  to  those  corps  who 
had  suffered  most  severely  in  the  cold*blooded  slaughter 
that  there  took  place.  Joyeuse  himself  was  killed,  as  well 
as  his  brother ;  but  whether  after  surrender,  as  some  have 
said,*  or  in  a  gallant  effort  to  win  renown  even  in  death^f  as 
Others  have  asserted,  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained. 

The  rout  of  the  Catholic  forces,  however,  was  complete, 
when  a  small  body  of  two  hundred  lances,  in  compact  order, 
was  seen  advancing  behind  the  fugitives ;  and  one  oi  the 
Protestant  officers  remarked  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  it 
must  be  the  head  of  Matignon^s  army.  "  Well,  my  friends," 
cried  the  King,  with  an  unconcerned  air,  **  this  will  be.  what 
was  never  before  seen :  two  battles  in  the  same  day.'* 

But  this  small  corps  soon  took  flight  with  the  rest,  and 
the  pursuit  was  carried  on  for  three  hours,  during  which, 
a  great  number  of  the  infantry  were  slain.  It  was  re- 
marked, on  the  contrary,  that  almost  all  the  cavalry  who 
fell,  sold  their  lives  dearly  on  the  field  of  battle.^  Ail  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  of  Joyeuse  were  killed,  with 
the  exception  of  Lavardin  and  Mercure,  who  made  their 
escape  towards  the  close  of  the  day  ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  noble  family  in  France  that  had  not  to  reckon  one  of  its 

*  Atibign6.  There  w  a  curious  mistake  in  the  notes  upon  the  edition 
of  Solly,  published  1822,  where  it  is  said,  that  Joyeuse  was  killed  in 
cold  blood  by  La  Motte  St.  Heray.  The  words  of  Aubign6  are,  that 
Bordeaux  and  Centier,  his  two  assaOants,  **  knowing  him  well  by  La 
Motte  St.  Heray,"  meaning  by  the  massacre  he  had  commitled  in  that 
plaoe,  "  gave  hhn  a  pistol  shot,'*  Ac. 

t  Braatome.  I  am  inclined  to  hefieve  that  the  latter  authority  is  the 
best  upon  this  point. 

X  Aubign6  says,  that  not  more  than  ten  gentlemen  were  killed,  or 
made  prisoners,  beyond  the  actual  limito  of  the  field  of  battle. 
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Memben  amongst  the  dead.  The  priaooen  were  eqnallj 
numefous,  and  equally  distrnguiBhed.  Of  the  slain,  four 
hundred  were  gentlemen  of  rank ;  and  three  thousand  foot 
fell  m  the  fight  or  the  pursuit.  The  number  of  prisoners  is 
not  given,  but  it  was  veiy  lai^ ;  so  that  not  more  than  one-> 
four^  part  of  tiie  brilliant  army  of  Joyeuse  escaped  from 
the  field  of  Ooutrss. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  battle  is  entirely  attributable 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  position 
chosen  for  the  whole  army,,  which  gave  so  much  advanti^e 
to  hia  arquebusiers,  the  situation  in  which  he  jdaced  his 
artillery,  and  the  formation  of  his  cavalry  in  squadrons  rather 
than  in  line,  as  was  then  customary,  as  well  as  the  union  of 
a  small  body  of  arquebusiers  with  each  troop  of  horse,  com- 
pensated fully  for  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers ;  and  the 
gaUantry  and  determination  of  himself  and  his  soldiers,  as 
well  as  some  want  of  discipline  amongst  the  ranks  of  Joyeuse, 
effected  the  rest. 

A  skilful  movement,  too,  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
day  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  remedied  the  chief  defect  in  the 
position  of  the  Huguenots.  Just  as  the  battle  began,  a  large 
vacancy  was  perceived  at  the  left  of  their  line,  which  was 
menaced  by  a  strong  body  of  Catholics,  binder  M.  du  Gluseau. 
It  was  judged  dangerous,  however,  to  march  any  consider- 
able infantry  force  from  the  right  in  iace  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  distance  from  the  rear  was  too  great  to  render  such  an 
operation  practicable  in  time.  In  these  circumstances, 
Henry,  after  having  thrown  out  two  himdred  skirmishers  in 
that  direction,  l»ought,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  five  sepa- 
rate parties  from  different  regimenis,  to  the  weak  point  of 
his  line,  on  which  the  skirmishers  also  fell  back,  forming 
with  the  draughts  from  the  regiments  a  body  of  nearly  fiYe 
hundred  men.  This  manoduvre  is  said  to  have  greatly  con« 
tributed.to  the  victory  of  the  Huguenots. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  In  this  place  an  anecdote  of 
an  old  Protestant  officer,  who,  seeing  the  Prince  de  Gond^ 

6* 
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about  to  charge  the  light  horse  of  Lavardin,  just  aa  th9 
cavalrj  of  Joyeuse  was  adrancizig^  eaught  him  by  the  bndle» 
exclaiming,  **  That  is  no  game  for  you ;"  and  pointing  to 
the  heaTy  men-at-arms  of  the  Duke»  he  added,  "but  here  it 
comes." 

The  King  of  Nararre  himself,  durii^  the  space  of  an  hour, 
which  was  all  the  time  that  the  battle  actually  occupied, 
was  continually  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  soldiere  of 
the  enemy,  killing  several  with  his  own  ann,  without  re« 
ceiving  the  slightest  wound,  though  his  armor  was  covered 
with  blows;  and,  at  one  period,  while  grasping  a  Roman 
OathoHc  officer  with  one  hand,  he  shot  with  a  pbtol  another 
assailant,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  prisoner. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  foUow  the  enemy  far  in  person ; 
but,  after  having  carried  on  the  pursuit  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  he  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  joined  in  a 
solemn  act  of  thanksgiving,  which  was  performed  by  the 
Protestant  ministers  on  the  scene  of  this  great  victory.  He 
then  retired  to  the  chateau  of  Coutras,  to  which  he  caused 
the  bodies  of  Joyeuse  and  his  brother  to  be  carried,  and  there 
gave  orders  for  burying  the  dead,  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded. 

In  the  hour  of  victory  he  showed  the  same  moderation 
which  has  distinguished  aU  great  men  before  and  since,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest — ^perhaps  the  only  proof  of 
real  greatness.  He  expressed  no  feeling  of  triumph  as 
standard  after  standard,  taken  from  the  enemy,  was  brought 
into  the  hall  where  he  sat  at  supper ;  and  nmther  hanhness 
nor  exultation  gave  an  additional  bitterness  to  the  cup  of 
captivity,  as  one  noble  prisoner  after  another  was  presented 
to  him  by  their  captors.  Amongst  the  rest,  his  former  tutor, 
Sautrai,  who  had  abandoned  him  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
and  had  showed  himself  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies  for 
some  years,  was  now  brought  before  him ;  but  Henry,  as  if 
to  mark  particularly  his  readiness  to  forgive  all  perscnial  in- 
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juries,  ordered  bim  to  be  set  free  without  ransom,  c<mtrary 
to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  several  of  his  friends. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  in  the  midst  of  fifty-six  standards 
of  the  enemies'  infantry,  and  twenty-two  banners  of  the  horse 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  pitched  battle  that  had  ever  been 
gained  by  the  French  Protestants,  some  one  asked  him  what 
terms  of  peace  he  would  now  demand,  after  so  glorious  a  Tic- 
tory. 

"  The  same  as  before,"  replied  the  King ;  and  the  next  day 
he  sent  oS  one  of  his  officers  to  solicit  peace  at  the  hands  of 
Henry  IH. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  the  greatest  advantages 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  victory  of  Goutras,  and 
that  the  Protestant  party  might  have  obtained  that  power  in 
France  which  would  have  secured  to  Henry  of  Navarre  the 
unopposed  succession  to  the  crown.  Ko  other  benefit,  how- 
ever, resulted^  than  the  removal  of  a  false  notion  which  had 
been  previously  entertained,  both  by  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics, that  though  the  Huguenots  were  invincible  in  skirmishes 
and  desultory  warfare,  they  were  incapable  of  winning  a 
regular  battle^  Henry  remained  inactive;  his  victorious 
troops  were  dispersed ;  the  Prince  de  Conde  proceeded  to 
lead  the  forces  of  Poitou  and  Sainctonge  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Charente  and  the  Loire ;  Turenne  marched  with  his 
Gascons  to  besiege  the  small  town  of  Sarlat ;  and  at  the  feet 
of  the  Countess  de  Grammont  were  laid  the  banners  of  Cou- 
tras,  by  the  conqueror,  who  should  have  been  leading  his 
hardy  soldiers  to  fresh  achievements.*     I  am  not  inclined  to 

*  Certain  it  is  that  Heniy  of  Navarre  did  visit  the  Countess  of  Gram- 
mont before  he  quitted  Guienne ;  but  he  did  not  fly  to  her  with  that 
haste  which  the  statements  of  Sully  and  Auhign6  would  lead  their  read- 
ers to  suppose.  This  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  manuscript  ac* 
counts  of  his  household  expenses,  which  show  that  he  remained  two 
days  at  Coutras  after  the  battle ;  that  he  subsequently  spent  three  days 
at  St.  Foy,  three  days  at  Clairac,  and  five  at  Nerac,  and  did  not  reach 
Pan  till  the  6th  of  November,  seventeen  days  after  his  victoiy.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  also,  that  several  of  the  towns  he  visited,  were  out  of  hit 
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ieskj  that  Henry,  to  all  appearance,  neglected  opportomty; 
but  TariouB  oanseB  have  been  assigned  for  the  error  thus 
committed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  them.    It  is  true, 
great  differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  monarch's  council, 
and  great  dissensions  amongst  the  noblemen  who  gare  him 
their  vohmtary  support.     Cond6  and  Torenne  were  in  open 
enmity ;  the  former  seeking  to  erect  several  of  the  western 
provinces  of  France  into  a  separate  principality,  the  latter 
entertaining  views  as  treasonable  and  at  the  bottom  as  am- 
bitious.    It  is  true,  that  Henry  of  Navarre  did  not  wish  to 
render  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  King  of  France 
hrreparoble;  it  is  true,  that  Matignon  and  his  army  were 
ready  to  follow  hitii  on  his  march  ;  and  that  Henry  III.  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  a  very  large  force,  was  before  him  on  the 
Loire ;  it  is  true,  that  very  great  difficulties  might  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  if  he  had  attempted  to  induce  the  troops 
who  had  followed  him  to  Coutras,  to  pursue  their  course 
across  the  whole  of  France,  in  order  to  meet  the  German 
army,  which  had  now  entered  the  kingdom,  and  was  making 
its  way  slowly  forward ;  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  line 
of  conduct  adopted,  was  determined  upon  in  the  council, 
over  the  decisions  of  which  Henry  had  no  other  control  than 
that  afforded  hf  his  moral  influence.     Nevertheless,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  influence,  after  this  victory,  would 
have  been  sufiScient,  if  vigorously  exerted,  to  prevent  the 
Protestant  force  from  separating ;  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
the  great  cause  which  he  supported,  not  to  suffer  the  im- 
mense advantage  he  had  obtained  to  pass  away  without  some 
fruity  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  avoiding  such  a  result. 

Way  towards  Pau,  and  that  no  hostile  force  is  known  to  have  prevented 
his  pursuing  a  more  direct  course,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, some  motives  of  great  weight — though  unknown  to  us — led  him  to 
visit  Nerac  and  the  Agenois.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  great 
men,  especially  when  we  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  acted  ]  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  human  malignity  too 
frequently  Induces  us  to  attribute  to  weakness  that  which  was  perhaps 
Inevitable. 
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llie  <mlj  causes  for  not  marcbing  to  join  the  German  army, 
irhich  we  can  suppose  to  have  had  any  real  weight  with  his 
mind,  were  first,  the  great  chance  that  existed  of  a  collision 
'with  the  King  himself;   secondly,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
course  which  his  foreign  allies  would  take ;  and  thirdly,  his 
inability  to  pay  the  sums  which  the  auxiliaries  expected  to 
receive  immediately.     He  had  always  professed  not  to  draw 
the  sword  against  Henry  III.,  but  only  against  the  leaders 
of  the  League ;  and  he  knew  that  the  monarch  was  now  at 
the  head  of  his  own  forces,  somewhere  between  him  and  the 
Germans.    Of  the  exact  position  of  the  latter,  he  had  no  in- 
timation;* he  neither  knew  their  difficulties  nor  their  line 
of  march;  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  advance  to  meet  them,  without  being  en- 
cotmtered  by  the  King.    At  the  same  time,  he  felt  keenly 
the  want  of  those  pecuniary  resources,  without  which  it  was 
Impossible  for  him  to  supply  the  German  troops  with  the 
money  that  was  required  even  for  their  support.     But  the 
Protestants  of  France  failed  to  furnish  him  with  funds,  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  most  needed.     Two  letters  from  the 
monarch  to  the  town  of  Nismes,  and  to  M.  de  Scorbiac,  show 
the  extreme  distress  of  Henry's  mind,  at  the  obstacles  which 
the  remissness  of  various  towns  in  paying  their  quota,  threw 
in  the  way  of  his  junction  with  the  auxiliaries,  and  afford 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  emptiness  of  his  treas- 
ury, contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  deprive  him  of 
the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

A  great  error  is,  nevertheless,  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  committed,  in  not  making  some  effort  to  derive  perma- 
nent advantage  from  the  battle  of  Coutras;  especially  if 
Cond6,  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Thou,  professed  his  wil- 
lingness to  march  to  join  the  GermanB^  and  urged  Henry  to 
do  so.  Sully  indeed  declares  that  sadi  was  not  the  case; 
but  the  assertion  of  De  Thou  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  remained  in  Sainctonge,  waiting  some  time  for 

^  Diieouis  de  la  Gmrq* 
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the  coming  of  tlie  King  of  Navarre,  in  order  to  make  a  for« 

ward  movement  to  support  their  allies.* 

One  fact  however  is  certain,  that  such  an  advance  would 

have  been  altogether  fruitless  ;  for  before  the  Huguenot 
forces  could  have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the 
Swiss,  who  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  army  of 
auxiliaries,  were  already  treating  with  Henry  III.,  the  whole 
force  was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Coutras,  reached  the  Duke  of  Nevers  in  the 
midst  of  the  Swiss  camp.f  The  Eong  of  Navarre,  on  the 
day  of  his  victory,  was,  by  the  shortest  route  he  could  have 
followed,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Germans ;  while  an 
army,  at  least  four  times  as  strong  as  his  own,  in  point  of 
numbers,  lay  between  him  and  them  ;  so  that  the  course  he 
must  have  pursued  to  reach  his  allies  would  have  been  still 
longer.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  directions  he  had  sent,  they  were  endeavoring  to 
force  their  way  across  the  Loire,  into  Beauce,  so  that,  had 
he  proceeded,  according  to  his  original  plan,  by  Guienne  and 
Languedoc,  there  was  every  probability,  even  if  the  Ger- 
mans succeeded  at  all  in  passing  the  river  without  a  battle, 
that  the  want  of  combination  would  frustrate  his  purpose^ 
their  march  countervail  his,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  allied  forces  remain  the  same,  with  the  army  of  the 
King  between  them.  But,  before  eight  days  were  over, 
after  the  battle  of  Coutras,  the  Germans  were  attacked  by 
Guise,  at  Yimory,!  and  a  severe  skirmish  took  place,  in 
which  the  Protestants  suffered  considerably. 

*  Diflcoura  de  la  Ouem.  f  ^em.  de  NeTers,  torn.  i.  p.  773. 

^  On  the  27th  Octoher.  Pieire  Mathieu.  We  have  no  means  of  aa- 
certaining  preciMly  how  soon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Germani 
wached  Heniy  of  Naram.  The  fint  letter  in  which  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  that  monaich  la  without  date;  but  M.  de  Xivrej  places  It 
about  the  middle  of  November.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
the  intelligence  of  their  first  disaster  at  Yimoxy ,  must  have  arrived  wh3« 
Heniy  was  at  Nerac,  where  he  remained  till  tiie  afternoon  of  the  3d 
November,  or  at  Pan,  in^wlnoh  town  he  slept  on  the  €th. 
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From  that  period  forward,  nothing  bnt  dusenBion,  loaa, 
and  disorder  occurred  amongst  the  body  of  auxiliaries, 
although  their  numbers  would  at  any  time  hare  justified 
them  in  risking  a  general  engagement  with  the  troops  of 
Henry  III.  and  Guise  combined.  After  the  junction  of  all 
the  reinforcements  which  arrived  during  their  marclx  through 
France,  the  force  they  had  at  command  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  artilleiy ;  but  they 
were  led  by  commanders  of  little  experience,  harassed  by 
want  and  sickness,  continually  attacked  by  Epemon  and 
Quise,  or  led  into  negotiations  which  spread  hesitation  and 
doubt  amongst  them,*  till  aft  length,  surprised  in  Auneauf  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  more  serious  disaster  befell  them  than 
that  which  occurred  at  Yimory.  The  loss  indeed  was  not 
severe,!  but  the  consternation  was  great,  and  was  never 
tranquillized. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions, is  well  worthy  of  some  consideration.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger,  he  showed  a  degree 
of  decision  and  judgment,  which,  had  it  been  lasting,  would 
have  soon  quelled  the  factions  which  convulsed  his  kingdom ; 
but  it  passed  away  with  the  occasion  to  which  it  owed  its 
existence,  and  did  not  revive,  tiU  new  perils,  equally  mena- 
cing, called  forth  once  more  his  latent  energies. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1587,  he  received  daily  inti- 
mations of  the  Protestant  levies  in  Germany,  and  he  himself 
knew  that  a  large  body  of  Swiss  had,  in  consequence  of  his 
negotiations  with  Sully,  been  raised  imder  an  indefinite  un- 
derstanding, that  they  were  called  into  the  field  for  his  own 
service,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  union 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans,  however,  alarmed  him. 
Their  junction  with  nearly  six  thousand  French  Huguenots, 

*  Vie  du  Doc  d'Epemon.    Diflcoura  de  la  Guerre.    Mem.  de  NeversL 
t  34tb  November. 

f  The  k>H,  according  to  Pasqmer,  Livre  XI.,  Lettre  15,  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred  men. 
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under  different  leaders,  excited  still  more  that  jealousy  wUch 
was  one  of  his  cKief  weaknesses ;  and  the  double  policy  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  at  once  prompted  him  to  op* 
pose  the  arms  of  deceit  and  treach^,  to  tiie  rarions  factions 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him  in  their  struggle.  Hts 
mind  was  incapable  of  placing  c(Mifidence  in  the  King  of 
Navarre ;  towards  the  house  of  Guise,  he  entertained  feel^ 
ings  of  both  dread  and  hatred;  but  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
when  he  found  the  Protestant  auxiliaries  advancing  towards 
his  territories,  besought  aid  in  a  tone  more  peremptory  than 
that  of  a  petitioner,  and  Guise,  without  waiting  for  command 
or  permission,  hurried  with  the  troops  of  the  League  to  the 
assistance  of  his  relation.  Taking  advantage  of  the  long's 
professions,  however,  in  order  to  advance  his  own  purposes, 
the  Duke  sent  messengers  to  Hairy,  requiring  him  to  dia* 
patch  to  his  support,  all  the  forces  which  that  monarch  had 
lately  called  into  the  field. 

But  Henry  better  counselled,  determined  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  large  army  he  had  collected ;  and  leaving 
Guise  to  defend  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  he  prepared  with 
wonderful  vigor  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  as  will* 
ing  to  see  the  Leaguers  kept  in  doubt  regarding  his  inten- 
tions, and  to  place  them  in  a  situation  in  which  they  ran  the 
risk  of  a  defeat,  as  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  allied  bxwj 
with  the  King  of  Navarre.  By  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Kevers,  he  brought  to  his  lud  sll  the  troops  which  could  be 
mustered,  and  rejecting  the  insidious  suggestions  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  League  in  his  council,  he  took  measures  for 
calling  out  in  case  of  need  the  ban  and  airiere-ban  of  France, 
and  set  out  from  Paris  once  more,  to  lead  his  forces  in  per- 
son. The  sight  of  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was 
for  more  unpalatable  to  the  faction  than  to  the  King  of 
Navarre ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Guise  and  his  brethren  were 
greatly  embarrassed  as  well  as  surprised  by  this  decision. 

In  these  circumstances  not  only  the  Duke  but  his  party 
also,  greatly  lost  in  reputation.    While  Hemy  fooud  himaelf 
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anrromided  by  one  of  the  finest  armies  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  field  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
vara,  while  he  boldly  planted  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  destroyed  the  fords  upon  that  river,  seized  upon  La 
Charity  in  face  of  the  Germans,  and  prepared  to  give  them 
batUe  if  they  should  efiect  a  passage,  Guise,  with  all  his  in* 
fiuence,  had  not  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  troops  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  Lorraine,  and  thence  advancing  into 
France.  He  made  no  effort,  indeed,  to  check  them,  and  is 
severely  blamed  by  many  historians  for  suffering  them  to 
pass  the  Vosges  unopposed.*  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance  in  Lorraine,  they  were  comparatively 
weak  in  numbers,  not  having  been  yet  joined  by  the  Swiss, 
or  any  of  the  many  reinforcements  which  reached  them  on 
their  march,  that  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  a  small 
army  might  have  attempted  to  bar  the  way  with  success, 
and  that  nothing  like  vigor  was  displayed  by  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine,  either  in  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Germans, 
preventing  their  junction  with  their  allies,  or  cutting  off  any 
of  the  bodies  of  Protestant  troops  which  were  hurrying 
across  the  country  from  every  quarter  to  swell  the  ^rmy  of 
auxiliaries.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Guise  committed  a  great  error  ,*  and  though  the 
brilliant  enterprises  of  Vimory  and  Auneau  displayed  high 
courage  and  activity  in  the  partisan  leader,  and  were  fotmd 
sufficient  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  the  League,  yet  through 
the  whole  campaign  he  showed  but  little  skill  as  a  general, 
and  little  energy  as  the  chief  of  a  great  party. 

The  dissipation  of  the  confederate  forces  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  firm  and  decided  conduct  of  the  King,  and 
to  the  military  skill  with  which  h^  guarded  the  passages  of 
the  Loire.  To  these  were  added,  the  means  of  negotiation 
and  deceit.    The  Swiss  were  persuaded  that  Henry  had 

*  If  the  accoont  of  Aufaign^  is  coi^rect,  the  aimy  of  the  Duke  of  Ghnie 
must  have  been  eqnal  to  that  of  the  Grermaiifl  when  they  entered  Lor* 
nine,  and  before  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Swim. 
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never  autborized  their  enrolment  for  bis  service,  and  were 
bribed  to  desist  from  an  enterprise  wbicb  tbey  saw  was 
bopeless.  Tbe  Germans  were  also  treated  witb,  and  deluded 
by  promises ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  Henry  III.  kept 
his  own  engagements  with  them  punctuaUy ;  and  that  the 
passports  which  he  offered  them  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  safe  return  to  their  own  country,  were  delivered  brfore 
their  departure. 

His  rebellious  subjects  of  the  League,  however,  paid  no 
att^tion  to  .the  Eang's  wishes  and  commands.  The  retreat- 
ing bodies  of  Germans  were  pursued  by  Guise  and  his  com- 
panions with  the  utmost  fury,  followed  even  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  slaughtered  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  The  three  French  leaders  by  whom  they  were  ac- 
companied, and  who  had  quitted  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
negotiations  with  the  King,  effected  their  escape  from  the 
enemy,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  The  Duke  of 
Bouillon  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  fatigue  and  grief  termi- 
nated his  life»  within  a  few  days  after  he  had  left  the  terri- 
tory of  France.  The  Prince  de  CoiMi,  with  a  few  ^servaols, 
fled  through  by-ways,  concealing  his  rank  and  name  :*  but 
Chatillon,  who  had  rejected  all  passports,  and  refused  to 
surrender  his  banner  to  any  one  but  the  King  of  Navarre, 
from  whom  he  had  received  it,  opened  a  way  for  himself 
with  the  sword  into  Languedoc,  and  then  placed  himself  in 
safety  in  the  Yivarez,  giving,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a 
shameful  defeat  to  those  who  opposed  him  with  vastly  supe- 
rior forces. 

Thus  was  dissipated  and  nearly  destoyed,  (me  of  the  largest 
foreign  armies  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  to  support  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France ;  and  if  Henry  III.,  who,  before 

«  AnqnetU,  with  hit  omul  inaeeuracj,  repreients  the  Prince  de  Conii 
as  taking  pait  in  the  battle  of  Coutraa,  and  is  eonaeqnently  obliged  to 
moke  more  mistakes  to  bring  him  to  the  head  of  the  reitem.  He  might 
have  seen,  in  any  contemporary  historian,  that  when  the  Coont  de 
Soissons  joined  Heniy  on  ike  Loire,  he  left  Conti  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Germans  as  best  he  might 
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the  Gennans  began  their  retreat,  had  collected  under  hk 
own  command  a  force  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  which 
he  might  easily  hare  swelled  to  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand by  calling  to  his  aid  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
"pensier,  had  detennined  to  act  vigorously  against  the  League, 
he  might  have  crushed  that  faction  with  very  little  difficulty, 
without  even  accepting  any  assistance  from  the  Protestants 
under  the  King  of  J^ayarre. 

Returning  to  Paris,  however,  where  he  was  at  first  received 
with  joyous  acclamations,*  he  once  more  relapsed  into  indo- 
lence and  frivolity,  and  left  the  Buke.of  Guise  to  attribute 
to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  campaign,  of  which  the  very 
smallest  part  was  really  his  due.  While  the  preachers  of 
Paris  yere  lauding4he  conduct  of  the  popular  leader  to  the 
skies,  and  the  priests  in  the  confessional  were  exhorting  the 
people  to  do  that  which  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  de^ 
clared  to  be  justifiable,  and  to  snatch  the  royal  authority  from 
the  hands  of  the  King,  Guise  himself,  after  pursuing  the 
Germans  to  the  county  of  Montbeliard  and  committing  the 
most  frightful  barbarities  in  that  state,  hastened  secretly  to 
Borne,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Pope  and  with  Cardinal 
Peleve.f  .  Of  the  particulars  of  their  interview  we  are  not 
aware ;  but  Guise  only  remained  three  days  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world,  and  then  returned  with  all  speed  to 
Nancy,  in  order  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  party  against 
the  King.  An  assembly  of  the  family  of  Lorraine,  and  all 
the  principal  leaders  of  their  faction,  was  held  at  that  city 
in  the  month  of  January ;  and  it  was  there  detennined  to 
presept  a  memorial  to  Henry  111.,  requiring  him  to  put  him- 
self openly  at  the  head  of  the  Xieague,  to  dismiss  all  persons 
from  his  service  who  should  be  pointed  out  as  obnoxious  by 
the  princes  of  that  party,  to  cause  the  publication  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  councU  of  Trent,  to  establish  the  inquisition,  to 
command  the  church  to  re-purchase  its  alienated  property, 
to  give  up  to  the  Leaguers  such  cities  as  they  should  de- 

•  Patquier.  t  Blem.  de  la  Ligue.    L'Etdle. 
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mand)  fortified  and  garrisoned  according  to  tbetr  pleasure, 
and  to  keep  up  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  Germans.  It  was  also  determined  to 
take  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  to  besiege 
Jamets  and  Sedan. 

The  memorial  of  the  League  was  presented  to  the  King, 
who  gave  a  vague,  but  conciliatory  answer  to  demands  which 
he  should  have  treated  at  once  -  as  treasonable ;  and,  while 
Guise  hurried  to  Soissons  to  confer  with  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  the  "  Sixteen"  carried  on  their  intrigues  in  Paris, 
and  prepared  for  a  decisive  effort  to  seize  upon  the  person 
of  the  King.    They  kept  up  a  continual  communication  with 
the  Duke  and  his  brothers,  pressing  Guise  to  come  to  Paris 
and  put  himself  at  their  head.     Although,  not  yielding  im- 
mediately to  their  soficitations,  the  Duke  encouraged  them 
to  proceed,  gave  them  directions  for  conducting  their  enter^ 
prise  upon  a  more  regular  and  skilful  plan  than  they  had 
themselves  devised,  and  sent  them  five  of  his  captains  to  lead 
{he  five  battalions,  into  which  he  advised  them  to  divide  their 
forces.     Nicholas  Poulain,  however,  who  still  continued  to 
act  as  the  spy  of  the  court,  revealed  to  Henry,  that  it  waa 
the  intention  of  the  "  Sixteen"  to  arrest  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Epemon,  during  one  of  the  processions,  at  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  be  present,  during  Lent.     He  offered  even  to 
conduct  the  King's  officers  to  the  spot  where  the  conspirators 
were  discussing  their  plans,  so  that  they  might  be  appre- 
hended with  their  treason  on  their  lips.    But  Henry  was  dis- 
suaded from  pursuing  so  vigorous  a  course ;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  keeping  away  from  the  procession,  bringing  the 
Swiss  troops  into  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  by  means 
of  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  fortifying  the  royalist  party  in  Nor- 
mandy and  the  Orleanois.     At  the  same  time,  he  collected 
arms,  and  strengthened  the  guard  at  the  Louvre;  and, 
shortly  afler,  brought  a  body  of  Swiss  into  Paris  for  his 
defence. 

Although  the  "  Sixteen"  now  clearly  perceived  thai  their 
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tmaoii  WW  diflooveiwi*  th^  proceeded  mpre  and  more  boldly 
every  lioiir ;  sent  mesaenger  after  meeteiiger  to  Guise,  and 
Tvhh  tbe  aid  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Montpensier,  laid  a 
new  pkA  for  seisiiig  upon  the  monarch's  person,  as  lie  re« 
turned  from  Yincennes.  This,  however*  was  likewise  revealed 
to  the  King  by  Pouhun,  and  once  more  the  scheme  was  Cas- 
trated. In  the  meanwhile,  Guise  had  advanced  from  Sois* 
sons  to  Gonesse;  but  hearing  the  precautions  oi  the  King, 
he  retired,  and  applied  for  permission  to  come  to  Paris  and 
justify  himself.  Madame  de  Montpensier,  who,  though  she 
had  received  repeated  orders  to  quit  the  capital,  still  contin^ 
ued  to  frequent  the  court  of  the  Queen-mother,  sealously 
supported  the  Duke's  demand,  and  kept  up  a  constant  com* 
munication  with  the  "  SixteoL"  Yiflequienr,  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  had  been  gained  by  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  Ghuse,  added  to  ihe  heatatipn  which  reigned 
in  the  King's ,  council*  by  maintaining  that  ,the  danger  wai| 
imaginary;  and  the  Queen-mother  encouxagiog  the  same 
idea,  Henry  fell  bade  into  indolence^  from  which  he  was  only 
roused  by  the  news  that  Guise*.was  actually  about  to  set  out 
for  Paris.  He  then  dispatched  Bellievre  in  haste  to  forbid 
his  approach;  but  Guise  s^t  back  the  messenger  to  his 
Sovereign,  requiring  assurances  in  regard  to  his  own  honor 
and  the  safety  of  his  Catholic  friends  in  Paris,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  continued  his  advance  upon  the  capital.  The 
King  immediately  wrote  to  the  Duke,  grantuig  him  all  that 
he  required,  and  pronusing  to  give  him  further  intimation  of 
his  pleasure,  but  still  forbade  his  af^roach.  The  letter  was 
either  lost,  or  Guise  concealed  that  he  had  received  it ;  and 
after  a  short  delay,  during  which  he  seems  to  h«?e  enter* 
tained  some  apprehensions  of  the  result,  the  Duke  hurried 
auddeidy  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May,  ao* 
oompaflded  by  only  eight  attendants.  He  had  taken  carei, 
however,  beforehand  to  introduce  a  number  of  armed  men, 
in  small  parties,  into  the  capital ;  and  if  he  experienced  any 
fniiB  £or  Ids  personal  safety,  they  were  dissipaled  by  the  je- 
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eeption  he  met  with  from  the  populace.  Thoiuuids  up<»i 
thousands  followed  him  through  the  streets ;  the  windows 
were  fiUed  with  ladies,  who  showered  flowers  upon  his  head ; 
the  people  held  out  their  rosaries  to  touch  him  as  he  passed, 
as  if  some  hoi j  influence  emanated  from  his  person ;  and 
voices  were  heard  to  cry,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  great  Duke; 
now  you  are  come,  we  are  safe/' 

Without  stopping  at  his  own  house.  Guise,  proceeded  ai 
once  to  the  Convent  of  the  Penitents,  where  the  Queen- 
smother  was  then  residing,  and  was  immediately  introduced 
to  her  presence.  She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  greeted 
him  in  ambiguous  terms,  saying,  that  although  she  was  glad 
to  see  him,  she  would  rather  hare  done  so  at  another  time;. 
The  Duke  replied,  with  a  courteous  air,  but  in  a  determined 
tone,  that  being  a  good  servant  of  the  King,  and  having 
heard  the  calumnies  circulated  against  himself,  as  well  as  the 
designs  which  were  entertained  against  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  people,  he  had  come  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 
to  justify  himself.  Catherine  then  dispatched  Davila,  the 
father  of  the  historian,  to  inform  the  King  of  the  Duke's  ar- 
rival, and  to  say  that  she  would  bring  him  speedily  to  the 
Louvre.  Henry  was  dreadfully  agitated  at  this  intelligence, 
and  demanded  of  Alphonso  Omano,  a  resolute  Corsican 
officer,  who  was  with  him,  what  he  would  do  in  his  place. 

"  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ?"  asked 
Omano.  The  King  only  replied  by  a  gesture  of  anger  and 
indignation ;  and  Omano  continued,  "  Well,  then,  if  you  but 
give  me  the  order,  I  will  bring  his  head  to  you  this  day, 
without  your  taking  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter."  But 
Henry  was  persuaded  by  Yillequier  and  others,  to  pursue  a 
less  violent  course ;  and  whOe  they  were  still  in  discussion, 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  Queen-mother  and  the 
Duke  were  approaching.  Immediate  orders  were  given  for 
the  guards  to  line  the  way;  and  Henry  prepared  to  recdve 
his  ambitious  subject  with  some  show  of  di^nty. 

Catherine  was  carried  in  her  chair,  with  the  Duke  walking 
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hj  her  side,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  well  aa 
the  affahihty  with  which  Guise  noticed  every  one,  as  he 
passed  bareheaded  amongst  them,  must  have  taught  the 
politic  Queen  the  full  extent  of  his  dangerous  popularity, 
and  the  means  which  he  took  to  secure  it.  On  arrrving  at 
the  Loutie,  however,  Catherine  and  the  Duke  had  to  pass 
between  a  double  line  of  guards ;  and  Guise  saluted  them 
as  he  went  by.  But  Crillon,  who  was  at  their  head,  made 
no  movement  in  return  for  this  act  of  courtesy ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  Duke  turned  somewhat  pale.  Beyond 
the  French  guards,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase,  were 
the  Swiss,  the  archers  of  the  guard  in  the  hall  above,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  lining  the  other  rooms  through 
which  Guise  passed,  till  at  length  he  reached  the  apartment 
of  the  Queen-consort  which  Henry  had  appointed  for  his  re- 
ception. The  moment  he  approached,  the  King  addressed 
him  with  a  heavy  frown,  saying,  ''I  warned  you  not  to 
come ;"  to  which  Guise  replied,  in  a  calm  and  respectful 
tone,  that  he  was  there  to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
Majesty,  to  demand  justice,  and  to  reply  to  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  should  not 
have  disobeyed,  if  the  Bang's  commands  had  been  more 
explicitly  conveyed  to  him.  Some  discussion  then  com- 
menced between  the  Duke  and  Bellievre;  but  the  King 
interrupted  them,  and  dismissed  Guise,  saying,  ""It  is  by 
your  conduct  that  you  will  justify  yourself,  and  by  the  re- 
sults I  shall  judge  of  your  intentions." 

After  this  abrupt  termination  of  their  interview,  the  Duke 
retired  to  his  own  hotel,  where  all  the  nobility  of  his  party 
soon  assembled  round  him,  and  the  courts  and  the  neighbor* 
ing  streets,  were  crowded  with  a  dense  multitude  of  Pari* 
sians  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  his  defence.  The  next 
morning,  Henry  published  a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
persons  not  regularly  domiciled  in  Paris,  to  quit  the  city 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  the  royal  officers  were  directed  to 
see  that  it  was  obeyed ;  but  the  order  was  not  r^rously 
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ex6cated ;  and  those  who  were  drivea  out  of  one  quarter  at 
the  town,  took  refuge  ia  another,  or  found  shelter  at  ihs 
Hotel  de  Guise  itself. 

On  the  12th  of  the  month*  early  in  the  mormng>  the  Pari- 
sians remarited  the  entrance  of  sevend  regunents  of  Swiss 
and  French  soldiers,  with  Marshal  Btron  at  their  head ;  and 
inunediately  after,  a  numher  of  inoiportaat  posts  were  OQcn- 
pied  by  the  royal  forces*  while  Crillon,  with  a  party  of  the 
guard,  approached  the  Place  Maubert,  to  secure  which  was 
of  consequence,  as  it  conunanded  the  quarter  of  the  univer- 
sity.  But  the  order  was  given  too  late ;  a  party  of  Pari^ 
sians,  piincipaliy  composed  of  boatmen  and  students,  de- 
fended the  ground  as  the  guards  advanced ;  and  «t  the  veiy 
moment  that  Crillon  was  directixig  his  men  to  chaige,  he  le* 
ceived  an  express  prohibition  from  the  £ix^  to  shed  blood 
on  any  account 

Finding  that  the  important  post  which  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  occupy  was  lost,  that  officer  attempted  to  retreat 
towards  the  Louvre ;  but  by  this  time  the  inhabitants  were 
in  arms ;  and  evea  those  who  wished  well  to  the  royal  canse^ 
disgusted  with  the  weak  indifference  which  the  King  had 
shown,  abandoned  him  at  a  moment  when  he  had  recourse 
to  measures,  which  threatened  to  deluge  the  streets  of  the 
capital  with  gore,  but  which  might  easily  have  been  rendered 
unneoessary  by  timely  firmness,  and  a  due  assertion  of  the 
royal  authority.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  how,  ia-  all  ages, 
similar  weakness  on  t^e  part  of  rulers  is  followed  fay  the 
same  result,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  sad  to  perceive,  that  history,  which  is  the 
experience  of  States,  has  no  effect  upon  statesmen,  as  if  fools 
and  knaves  returned  in  cycles  to  commit  the  same  errors 
and  crimes,  and  produce  the  same  disasters  at  their  aj^Knnted 
seasons. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  soon  informed  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  town ;  and  without  showing  himself  in  the  a&ir 
at  once,  he  directed  his  offioerB  to  go  forth  and  oounsel  the 
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people  in  their  resistance  to  tbe  troops.  The  first  suggestion 
of  barricading  the  streets  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Bris- 
sac.  Chains  were  stretched  across  from  comer  to  corner 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  ;  barrels  were  procured,  and  filled 
with  stones  and  earth ;  the  organized  bands  of  the^  Parisians 
took  post  behind  them^  armed  with  pikes  and  arquebuses ; 
barricade  after  barricade  was  pushed  forwards  almost  to  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre;  and  the  posts  of  the  royaUsts,  for- 
bidden to  make  use  of  their  weapons  to  impede  the,  progress 
of  the  enemy,  were,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  tune,  sur- 
rounded by  forts  garrisoned  by  the  furious  population  of  the 
capital. 

Guise  still  affected  to  have  no  share  in  these  occurrences. 
Towards  midday  he  walked  out  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  he 
was  unarmed,  and  soon  returned  to  his  hotel ;  and  though 
persons  were  ccuning  and  going  continually  between  him  and 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  their  conferences  were  always  held 
in  secret,  so  that  no  one  knew  the  orders  that  he  gave  but 
the  bearer,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  officers  in  command  of  the  King's  troops,  in  the  mean- 
time, sent  messengers  to  the  Louvre,  as  long  as  any  were 
suffered  to  pass,  requiring  permission  to  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  people ;  but  consternation  and  uncertainty  reigned 
at  the  court.  The  traitor  Villequier,  and  the  Queen-mother, 
urged  Henry  to  go  forth  and  show  himself,  but  to  this  the 
King  would  not  consent;  and  at  length  Catherine  herself 
undertook  the  task  of  negotiating  with  Guise  and  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  capital.  Her  carriage,  how- 
ever, was  stopped  at  the  barricades,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
alight,  and  proceed  in  her  chair,  a  sufficient  space  being  left 
open  for  her  train  to  pass.  Her  attempt  proved  vain.  Guise 
steadily  refused  to  quit  Paris,  but  falsely  declared  that  he 
had  no  part  in  the  insurrection;  and  she  returned  to  the 
Louvre  without  success.  An  order  was  then  sent  to  recall 
the  troops  from  their  dangerous  posts;  but  it  arrived  too 
late ;  it  was  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  return  ;  and  a  gun 
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having  sbortly  after  been  fired  near  tbe  new  market,  in  which 
the  Swiss  were  quartered,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  un- 
fortunate foreigners  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  during  which  a  number  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  threw  down  their  arms.  At  that  moment  Brissac  ar- 
rived in  haste,  and  causing  the  carnage  to  cease,  ordered  the 
Swiss  to  take  refuge  in  the  slaughter-house  of  the  market. 

On  one  of  the  bridges  the  French  Guards  were  likewise 
attacked ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  that  bloodshed  had 
begun.  Guise  himself,  with  no  arms  but  the  sword  which  he 
usually  wore,  and  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  went  out  on  horse- 
back, and  proceeded  from  quarter  to  quarter,  exhorting  the 
people  to  abstain  from  violence.  Everywhere  he  was  greeted 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  everywhere  his  commands 
were  promptly  obeyed.  The  royalist  troops  laid  down  their 
arms  at  his  desiriB ;  and  after  having,  in  some  degree,  calmed 
the  storm  he  had  raised,  he  caused  the  French  and  Swiss 
Guards  to  pass  before  him  oh  their  way  to  the  Louvre.  At 
the  head  of  the  former,  he  placed  one  of  his  adherents,  named 
St.  Paul,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  while  Brissac,  with  a  sim- 
ilar emblem  of  peaceful  authority,  conducted  the  Swiss ;  and 
thus  the  two  corps  were  led  back  unmolested  to  the  palace, 
through  the  innumerable  barricades  which  crossed  the  streets. 
A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  ,the  French  sol- 
diers and  the  foreigners,  in  order  to  fix  a  politic  mark  of  dis- 
grace upon  those  who  opposed  their  factious  countrym^. 
The  former  were  ordered  to  lower  their  arms,  and  march 
bareheaded,  whOe  the  Swiss  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  their 
usual  military  array. 

The  succeeding  night  passed  in  much  agitation  on  all  parts : 
news  arrived  at  the  Louvre  that  strict  watch  was  kept  at  all 
the  barricades ;  and  it  was  found  that  Guise  visited  the  prin- 
cipal posts  more  than  once  during  the  period  of  darlmess. 
All  communication  between  the  palace  and  the  town  was  cut 
ofif ;  and  although  arms  had  been  laid  up  in  plenty  to  resist 
a  sadden  Attack;  no  provisions  had  been  accumulated  to  en- 
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able  the  Louvre  to  stand  a  siege.  At  tbe  same  time,  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  a  design  was  entertained  of  invest- 
ing the  King  the  next  day  in  the  palace,  and  that  forces  had 
been  prepared  for  the  enterprise.  Under  these  circumstancesi 
several  members  of  the  council  strongly  advised  Henry  to 
quit  the  capital ;  but  the  suggestions  of  Villequier,  and  the 
entreaties  of  the  Queen-mother,  induced  him  to  pause  while 
she  made  a  last  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
Early  on  the  following  day  Catherine  set  out;  but  her 
efforts  on  this  occasion  were  as  unsuccessful  as  before.  Guise 
appeared  sterner  and  more  decided  than  he  had  shown  him- 
self at  their  former  interview.  He  was  even  discourteous,  and 
suffered  his  conference  with  the  mother  of  his  sovereign  to 
be  interrupted  continually  by  private  audiences,  demanded 
by,  and  granted  to  the  rebellious  citizens  of  the  capital.  She 
saw  that  he  would  be  King,  if  not  in  name,  in  reality.  But 
Catherine  had  a  consolation  under  the  endurance  of  these  in- 
sults, of  which  Guise  was  not  aware.  She  knew  that  while 
he  was  indulging  in  dreams  of  authority,  and  laying  down 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  grant  tolerance  to  his  King,  the 
golden  opportunity  was  slipping  away  from  him.  He  had 
committed  one  error  in  the  course  of  successful  treason,  and 
it  had  been  seized. 

'  While  she  detained  him  in  negotiation,  Henry,  in  conse- 
quence of  warnings  she  had  sent  him,  was  making  his  escape. 
As  soon  as  she  had  perceived  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
mind  as  she  passed  along,  and  had  received  the  various  inti- 
mations of  coming  events  which  reached  her  directly  and  indi- 
rectly on  her  way  to  the  conference,  she  sent  back  Pinart,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  inform  the  King  that  his  only  chance  of 
safety  was  in  quitting  Paris  without  loss  of  time.  Henry 
followed  her  advice  at  once.  The  regiments  of  Swiss  and 
French  guards  were  immediately  marched  out  of  Paris,  while 
the  King's  attendants  spread  the  report  that  this  sacrifice 
was  made  to  satisfy  the  people.  The  monarch  then  went  out 
in  an  ordinary  walking  dress,  proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the 
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Tuileries,  or  the  Queen's  garden,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  the 
back  of  which  lay  the  royal  stables.  His  air  was  easy  and 
unconcerned,  his  pace  slow,  and  he  spoke  to  several  persons 
as  he  walked  along ;  but  the  moment' he  reached  the  stables 
the  doors  were  closed.  He  drew  on  a  pair  of  riding  boots, 
and  mounting  a  strong  horse,  passed  the  Porte  Nenve,  and 
rode  at  full  speed  towards  Chartres,  acoompanied  by  sixteen 
gentlemen  and  twelve  servants. 

He  was  received,  with  acclamations,  by  the  people  of  that 
city.  His  faithful  guards  aritved  a  few  hours  after ;  and, 
delivered  from  imminent  peril  by  the  neglect  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  in  not  securing  the  gate  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  he 
once  more  breathed  at  liberty.  As  he  quitted  Paris,  how- 
ever, the  guard  at  the  Porte  de  Nesle,  had  the  insolence  to  fire 
upon  him ;  and  Henry  is  said  to  have  sworn  that  he  would 
never  re-enter  his  rebellious  capital  but  by  the  breach. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  King's  escape  were  carried  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  he  became  extremely  agitated ;  and  turning 
angrily  to  the  Queen-mother,  he  exdaimed,  ''  Madam,  you 
amuse  me  to  my  rain  1"  But  Catherine  assured  him  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  her  son's  intentions,  and  took  her  de- 
parture as  soon  as  possible.  Guise  immediately  wrote  let- 
ters to  various  perscms  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct,  and 
to  show  that  the  King  had  misconstrued  his  actions,  which 
he  pretended  had  been  conducted  with  all  loyalty ;  but  pre- 
vious letters  are  still  in  existence,  which  prove  that  his  de- 
sign was  certainly  to  seize  the  monarch,  and  probably  to 
depose  him.  In  one  of  these  epistles  he  says,  "  I  hold  the 
Louvre  so  closely  invested,  that  I  will  give  a  good  account 
of  those  who  are  therein ;"  and  he  presses  his  friends  to  send 
him  armed  assistance  without  loss  of  time. 

To  remedy  the  mistake  which  had  been  committed,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  Duke  made  every  effort  to  secure  Paris 
against  attack,  and  acted  in  the  capital  as  if  he  had  been 
actually  sovereign,  while  he  continued  to  protest  his  loyalty 
and  affection  towards  the  King.     He  made  many  attempts. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  induce  Hemry  to  return ;  the  most  bias* 
phemons  processions  were  sent  to  the  King,*  in  order  to  suit 
his  peeuliar  notiojos  of  religion ;  a  deputation  from  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  yisited  him ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Guise 
felt  all  the  magnitude  of  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
in  suffering  the  monarch,  once  in  his  hands,  to  escape  him. 

Henry  steadily  refused  to  return ;  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect, he  acted  with  his  usual  feebleness.  He  strove  to  con- 
ciliate, instead  of  preparing  to  punish ;  he  began  to  nego- 
tiate, without  taking  measures  for  defence;  he  dismissed 
Epemon  and  La  Yalette;  and  abandoned  his  friends  and 
faithful  servants  to  please  the  house  of  Guise  and  his  open 
enemies.  Intrigue  followed  intrigue,  and  negotiation  nego- 
tiation, till  the  simple  question  became,  what  was  the  price 
which  the  Duke  and  the  League  would  take  for  a  new  inter- 
Tal  of  apparent  amity.  That  price  was  not  ascertained  with- 
out difficulty ;  but  at  length  the  bargain  was  concluded ; 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1588,  called  the 
Decree  of  Re-union,  Henry  granted  to  the  League  everything 
it  could  demand,  except  his  crown;  that  the  King  should 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  faction ;  that  he  should  never 
lay  down  his  arms  against  the  Protestants ;  that  he  would 
induce  all  his  subjects  to  promise  the  same  on  oath ;  that  ho 
would  bind  them  by  a  vow  to  exclude  all  persons  even  sus- 
pected of  heresy  from  the  succession ;  that  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  TVent  should  be  received  in  France ;  that  the 
towns  held  by  the  League  shoidd  continue  in  their  hands  six 
years;  that  four  others  should  be  added;  that  Guise  should 
be  appointed  Generalissimo  by  letters  patent ;  that  aU  the 
rebellious  acts  of  the  League  should  be  Torgiven,  and  their 
late  nominations  to  offices  confirmed ;  and  that  the  States- 
general  should  assemble  in  October  following,  solemnly  to 
ratify  all  these  stipulations.    By  several  secret  articles  to 

*  In  one  of  these  a  Capuchin  (it  is  doubtful,  whether  Henry  de  Joy- 
euse,  brother  of  the  deceased  Duke,  or  another)  represented  our  SaTiour 
going  to  OaWary,  with  circiunBtances  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  omit. 
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the  treaty,  of  whicb  this  edict  was  the  expression,  other  con' 
cessions  were  made ;  and  the  King,  having  returned  from 
Rouen,  where  it  was  signed,  to  Chartres,  received  the  Duke 
of  Guise  with  open  arms,  and  testified  the  same  admiration 
and  respect  towards  him,  which  had  been  displayed  by 
Charles  IX.  towards  tibe  Admiral  de  Coligni,  a  few  houn 
before  his  assassination.* 

•  I  haTe  not  thought  fit,  in  giving  this  account  of  what  is  called  the 
day  of  the  barricades,  and  the  eTents  which  followed,  to  afiix  to  each 
minute  particular  the  authority  on  which  I  have  relied,  as  by  so  doing 
1  should  have  had  to  multiply  notes  to  little  purpose ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances I  might  have  had  to  enter  into  long  discussions  of  why  I  prefer- 
red one  author's  statement  to  another,  as  each  person  saw  the  transac- 
tions of  the  period  with  very  different  eyes,  and  gave  different  particulars 
as  they  struck  him  most  forcibly.  It  may  bd  sufficient  to  say,-that  all 
the  facts  mentioned  by  me  will  be  found  in  De  Thou,  the  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  Memoires  de  la  Ligue,  Cayet,  Davila,  L'Etoile,  the 
notes  of  the  Satyre  Menipp6e,  and  the  Proems  verbal  de  Nicolas  Poulain. 
The  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  to  be 
found  in  that  very  valuable  little  collection  c<dled  Discours  de  la  Guerre, 
and  one  in  Aubign6. 
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Whatever  were  the  motives  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
it  is  probable,  as  I  have  shown,  that  he  was  moved  by  very 
many  and  very  cogent  reasons,  to  refrain  from  pushing  his 
advantage  after  Coutras,  he  remained  if  not  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute inactivity,  at  all  events  without  any  display  of  those 
energies  which  every  one  knew  him  to  possess.  From  Coutras 
he  turned  his  steps  to  Beam,  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  the 
Count  de  Soissons,  with  the  intention  of  bestowing  the  hand 
of  his  sister  upon  that  Prince.  But  he  soon  had  cause  to 
regret  that  he  had  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Count, 
and  discovered  the  true  character  of  that  vain  and  perfidious 
Prince.  Intimations  from  all  quarters  poured  in  upon  him, 
of  the  wild  designs  entertained  by  Soissons,  and  he  found  that 
the  plan  which  his  cousin  had  laid  out  for  himself,  was  to 
found  upon  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Navarre  and  upon 
the  papal  buU  of  deprivation  against  her  brother,  a  title  to 
the  whole  territories  of  Beam  and  Albret,  not  without  some 
hope,  however  extravagant,  of  succeeding  also  to  the  throne 
of  France  itself.  As  soon  as  Henry  became  convinced  that 
such  were  the  views  of  the  Count,  his  decision  was  taken. 
He  first  delayed  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  and  then  broke 
off  the  engagement ;  and  the  Count  shortly  after  left  him  to 
join  the  King  of  France,  filled  with  chimerical  expectations 
of  advancement  and  success.  Before  he  went,  however,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  seduce  several  of  Henry's  officers  from  his 
service  ;  but  the  King  of  Navarre  took  cJare  to  send  some  of 
his  tried  friends  with  him,  to  watch  his  proceedings,  and  to 
frustrate  his  iniquitous  schemes.* 

♦  SuUy. 
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While  in  Beam,  Henry  with  the  small  force  at  his  com- 
mand took  measures  for  securing  that  principality,  in  which 
several  towns  were  still  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  while 
many  of  the  castles  and  strongholds  that  filled  the  mountain 
passes,  were  occupied  by  bands  of  robbers,  who  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  and  audacity  during  the  civil  war.  He 
obtained  possession  of  Tarbes,  retook  the  town  of  Aire,  and 
swept  the  country  of  the  troops  of  marauders  which  infested 
it.  His  council  then  brought  before  his  notice  the  fact,  that 
if  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  instead  of  wasting  lus  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dordogne,  had  pushed  on  at  once  into  Beam, 
he  could  have  made  himself  master  of  the  town  <^  Pau,  and 
of  the  whole  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjrrenees,  there  being 
no  place  of  any  strength  to  oppose  his  progress.  Henry 
accordingly  gave  orders  for  fortifying  several  of  the  passes, 
both  on  the  side  of  France  and  Spain,  and  provided  various 
cities  both  in  Beam  and  Albret  with  strong  garrisons,  arms 
and  ammunition.* 

Such  operations  were  intermpted  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing events  of  the  time,  which  not  only  deeply  affected 
Henry  at  the  moment,  but  entangled  him  in  dark  and  painful 
proceedings  against  one  of  his  near  connections.  On  the 
8rd  of  March  1588,  the  Prince  de  Cond^  was  taken  ill  in  the 
town  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli,  and  after  suffering  violent  torture 
for  two  dajTS,  expired  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  with 
great  suspicion  of  poison.  The  body  was  immediately 
opened  by  five  physicians  and  surgeons,  several  of  whom  had 
attended  him  during  his  illness  ;  and  a  report  was  drawn  up, 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  he  had  been  afflicted  before 
death,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  body  on  dissec- 
tion. From  this  paper  it  appears  that  Cond6  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  and  continual  vomiting  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
his  supper,  together  with  intense  thirst,  followed  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing.  No  remedies  which  the  physicians 
could  apply  produced  the  slightest  effect;  and  at  three 

•Cayet 
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o'clock  on  the  5tli  of  March  he  died  in  great  agony,  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  The  autopsy  was  performed  the  foUowing 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  and  indubitable  traces  of  poison 
were  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.*  Immediate  in- 
vestigations were  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
assassins ;  messengers  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and 
rumors  spread  rapidly,  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  Princess  de 
Cond6,  whose  fidelity  to  her  husband  was  not  without  sus- 
picion, to  a  page  named  Belcastel,  and  to  several  other 
domestics  of  the  deceased  Prince.  The  page  effected  his 
escape,  it  is  said  with  money  furnished  to  him  by  the  Prin- 
cess ;  and  a  report  was  circulated  that  she  had  been  induced 
to  commit  the  act  in  order  to  conceal  from  Conde  her  preg- 
nancy by  Belcastel,  at  a  time  when  the  Prince  was  absent.f 
But  this  report  was  evidently  false,  as  Cond6  had  been  at  St. 
Jean  d'Angeli  for  several  months  before  his  death.  One  of 
the  servants,  however,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  four  horses. 

The  trial  of  the  Princess,  she  having  been  found  pregnant, 
was  ordered  to  be  delayed  till  after  the  birth  of  the  child ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  cause  was  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded in  by  judges  assembled  at  St.  Jean,  when  she  like- 
wise was  condemned.  She  appealed,  however,  to  the  Court 
of  Peers,  in  right  of  her  rank ;  and  in  consequence  of  various 
irregularities  having  been  shown  in  the  proceedings  against 
her,  she  was  ultimately  acquitted  by  the  higher  tribunal, 
after  long  delay,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  her  hus- 
band's brothers.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remark,  that  a 
gross  and  absurd  falsehood  regarding  this  Princess  and  the 
son  which  she  bore  in  the  month  of  September  following, 
was  widely  circulated  and  has  obtained  credit  with  persons 

*  Discoun  de  la  Guerre,  in  which  we  haye  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
surgeons.  The  particulars  of  the  transaction  and  tiie  papers  concerning 
it  are  found  with  difficulty,  having  afterwards  been  suppressed  by  loyal 
command.  f  L'Etoile. 

6* 
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-who  should  have  been  better  infonned.  It  was  asserted  thai 
the  young  Prince  was  bom  thirteen  months  after  Condi's 
death ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  statement,  only 
six  months  having  elapsed  between  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  delivery  of  his  wife ;  and  not  the  slightest 
cause  exists,  except  the  rumored  incontinence  of  that  Prin- 
cess, for  supposing  that  her  son  was  not^the  child  of  her 
husband. 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  greatly  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  and  gave  way  to  bitter  lamentations  when  the  news 
was  communicated  to  him,  declaring  that  he  had  lost  his 
right  hand.  Hurrying  to  St.  Jean,  he  immediately  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  court  of  Henry  IH.  to  require  that  the 
page,  Belcastel,  should  be  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Poitou, 
if  he  could  be  found  in  Paris ;  and  although  it  is  reported 
that  he  was  personally  attached  to  the  Princess,  he  caused 
the  proceedings  agaiiist  her  to  be  carried  on  with  considerable 
rigor,  and  evidently  felt  convinced  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  with  which  she  was  charged.  He  would  not  suffer 
her  to  be  set  at  liberty  till  the  year  1596,  and  the  decree  of 
Parliament  pronouncing  her  innocent  was  not  obtained  till 
1696.* 

*  Several  of  Henry's  letters  upon  this  subject  are  very  curious  and 
interesting.  From  them  we  find  that  two  horses  had  been  placed  in  the 
stables  of  an  inn  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli,  by  a  faTorite  do- 
mestic of  the  Princess  de  Conde,  named  BriUant,  fourteen  days  before 
the  death  of  the  Prince,  and  that  on  them  the  page  and  his  accomplice 
made  their  escape.  BriUant  declared  on  examination  that  he  had  placed 
the  horses  there,  and  had  given  a  thousand  crowns  to  the  page,  by  order 
of  the  Princess.  The  accomplice  of  the  page  was  aflerwards  entrapped, 
and  upon  hun  were  found  diamonds  and  pearls  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Princess.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  all  the 
records  of  the  trial,  the  principal  facts  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed, 
are  derived  from  the  letters  of  Henry  IV.  which  leave  little  doubt  of  the 
lady's  guilt.  It  would  seem  also  that  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
villains  were  engaged  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  himself 
states  that  twenty-four  persons  had  undertaken  to  perpetrate  that  crime. 
Only  one,  however,  was  taken ;  and  he  confessed  the  fact    Henry  also 
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The  Protestant  party  in  Poitou,  being  left  by  the  death 
of  Conde  without  any  leader  of  sufficient  rank  to  command 
the  obedience  of  all,  Henry  set  out  as  soon  as  possible 
for  Rochelle,  where  his  presence  was  very  much  needed. 
Scarcely  were  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  closed,  when  Layardin, 
who  was  making  head  with  the  Leaguers  in  that  district, 
seized  upon  the  isle  of  Marans,  which  had  been  so  often 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  civil  wars,  and  laid  close  siege 
to  the  town,  which  was  compelled  to  surrender  shortly  after 
by  the  want  of  provisions,  notwithstJEUiding  some  gallant  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Rochellois  to  give  it  succor.  The  citadel, 
however,  held  out;  and  in  the  meantime  the  King  of  Na- 
varre arrived  at  Roohelle ;  but  having  preceded  .his  troops 
by  several  days,  he  was  not  able  to  bring  such  a  force  into 
the  field  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  relieve  the  place ; 
and  after  resisting  for  some  time  longer  the  castle  also  sur- 
rendered.* 

This  important  town  did  not  remain  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  for  having  gathered  a  considerable  body  of  men 
together,  andlrestored  confidence  and  order  in  the  neighbor- 
ing districts,  Henry  suddenly  appeared  before  Marans;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  preparations  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Papists  for  its  defence,  he  carried  the  town  with 
scarcely  any  resistance,  and  forced  the  castle  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Although  the  governor,  who  had  been  left  by 
the  Catholics  in  Marans,  was  accused  of  having  committed 
various  brutal  and  barbarous  acts  during  the  civil  wars, 

aBserU  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  rejoiced  with  indecent  exultation 
at  the  death  of  Condc,  and  exhorted  their  flocks  to  attempt  a  similar  act 
in  his  own  case.  "  The  Romish  preachers,"  he  says,  on  the  17th  March, 
<<  preach  aloud  in  the  neighboring  towns,  that  there  is  only  one  more  to 
be  had ;  they  canonize  this  fine  act,  and  admonish  all  good  Catholics  to 
follow  the  example  of  such  a  christian  enterprise."— Lettres  Missives, 
torn.  2,  p.  349. 

*  Henry  arrived,  on  the  isle  de  Marans  before  the  21st  March,  and 
made  various  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  succor  the  dtadel. 
Lettres  Missives. 
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Heiifj  would  not  suffer  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  He  kept  bim  indeed,  for  some  time,  in  Eochelle  as  a 
prisoner  on  parole,  and  only  allowed  him  at  length  to  be  lib- 
erated, on  his  taking  an  oath  never  to  join  the  League  again. 
Henry  then  proceeded  to  put  all  the  fortrieases,  which  the 
Protestants  held  in  Poitou,  into  a  state  of  preparation  to  re- 
sist the  fresh  enterprises  of  the  League  with  which  he  was 
now  menaced ;  and  then  findii^  that  the  Duke  de  Mercoeur, 
governor  of  Brittany,  was  about  to  attack  his  town  of  Mon- 
taigu,  he  collected  a  small  force,  and  set  out  from  Bochelle  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  succoring  that 
place.  Before  he  arrived,  Mercgeur  had  appeared  in  the 
environs  of  Montaigu,  and  a  severe  skirmish  had  taken  place 
under  the  walls,  between  his  troops  and  the  garrison.  The 
following  day,  however,  the  Duke  hearing  that  Henry  had 
left  Rochelle  to  attack  him,  took  fright  at  his  very  name,  and 
determined,  without  waiting  to  inquire  the  strength  of  his 
enemy,  to  retire  from  the  siege  before  it  was  regularly  com- 
menced. He  himself  fled  with  such  expedition,  that  he 
reached  Nantes  three  days  before  the  King  of  Navarre  ar- 
rived at  Montaigu,  but  he  left  behind  him  the  regiment  of 
Gersay,  to  cover  his  retreat. 

Gathering  troops  by  the  way,  Henry  pursued  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  overtook  the  regiment  of  Gersay  within  a 
short  distance  of  Nantes,  charged  the  enemy  and  completely 
defeated  them,  taking  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners^  with 
all  the  baggage  of  Mercoeur's  army.  He  then  amused  him- 
self with  shooting  partridges  for  a  day,  under  the  very  walls 
of  Nantes,  to  show  his  contempt  of  his  adversary  :  but  having 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  who  had  on  various  occn- 
sions  proved  himself  personally  friendly .  towards  him,  had 
been  treacherously  attacked  by  the  Leaguers,  in  the  chateau 
of  AngoulSme,  (to  which  place  he  had  retired  after,  having 
been  driven  from  the  court,)  Henry  set  out  without  loss  of 
time  to  deliver  him.  Epemon,  however,  assisted  only  by  his 
servants  and  a  few  friends,  made  a  most  gallant  and  deter- 
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mined  defence ;  and»  after  having  supported  for  more  than 
two  days  the  constant  attacks  of  the  people,  and  for  forty 
hours  endui-ed  hunger  thirst,  and  want  of  sleep,  succor  hav- 
ing arrived  from  various  quarters,  he  succeeded  in  conclud- 
ing a  convention  with  the  citizens,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
return  to  their  duty  towards  him  as  governor.  He  even 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  punishing  the  ringleaders,"^ 
but  with  greater  magnanimity  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected at  his  handsy  he  freely  pardoned  aU  after  their  sub- 
mission, and  gave  up  the  body  of  the  Mayor,  who  had  been 
mortally  wounded,  in  attempting  to  assassinate  him,  to  be 
buried  by  his  friends. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  who  had  entered  the  town  and 
stirred  up  the  inhabitants  against  the  Duke,  were  suftered 
to  retire  unmolested ;  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  learning  that 
Epemon  was  safe,  halted  on  his  march  at  the  town  of  St 
George's,  where  he  was  joined  by  La  Trimouille  with  several 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot.  He  then  attacked  and  took 
Beauvais  sur  Mer,f  and  several  .other  places ;  but  having 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
of  royalists,  was  advancing  .into  Poitou,  he  abandoned  the 
offensive,  and  hurried  from  fortress  to  fortress,  preparing 
everywhere  against  attack.  Early  in  November  he  returned 
to  Rochelle,  to  meet  the  general  assembly  of  deputies  from 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  which  he  had  called  to 

*  Vie  du  Due  if  Epernon. 
f  Heniy  gives  several  of  the  details  of  this  siege  in  letters  to  Madame 
de  Quiche,  and  to  M.  de  Vivans.  It  was  then  considered  strong  and  of 
great  importance.  The  walls  were  more  than  ten  feet  thick,  flanked 
with  large  towers  of  great  solidity,  and  defended  by  a  ditch,  sixty  paces 
broad,  filled  with  water  from  the  sea.  The  siege  lasted  three  weeks, 
during  a  continual  storm  of  rain  and  wind ;  but  on  the  20th  October, 
Heniy,  "  afler  having  prayed,"  caused  the  garrison  to  be  summoned  at 
the  extraordinary  hour  of  ten  at  night,  upon  which  the  governor  con- 
sented  to  parley,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  arranged  by  the 
next  morning. 
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hold  its  Sittings,  while  the  States-general  of  the  kbgdoa 
were  in  session  at  Blois. 

The  Duke  of  Nevers,  in  the  meantime,  made  progress  in 
Poitou,  having  under  his  orders  one  of  two  large  armies 
which  had  heen  raised  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  re-union,  agreed  upon  between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
Heniy  III.  in  July.     By  that  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  command  of  one  of  the  royal  hosts  should  be  confer- 
red upon  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  that  it  should  march 
immediately  into  Dauphin^.     The  King  himself  was  permit- 
ted by  the  League  to  nominate  the  general,  who  was  to  lead 
the  other  into  Poitou ;  and  Henry  at  once  fixed  upon  the 
Duke  of  Nevers.     The  choice  was  highly  displeasing  to  the 
Leagae,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  not  only  had  Nevers 
separated  himslslf  from  the  faction,  but,  we  find,  that  in  his 
correspondence  with  Henry  he  always  spoke  of  the  house  of 
Guise  and  its  partisans,  as  the  chief  enemies  of  the  monarchy, 
deplored  the  state  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  even  congratulated  his  sovereign  upon  the  vic- 
tory of  Henry  of  Navarre  at  Coutras,  as  upon  a  triumph 
obtained  by  the  King  of  France  himself.     It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  then,  that  Nevers  advanced  into  Poitou,  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  Protestants  with  the  utmost  lenity,  or 
that  the  faction  of  the  League  took  care  that  his  forces 
should  be  deprived  of  all  that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  rapidity  and  success.     The  reputation  of  the  gen- 
eral, indeed,  induced  many  of  the  French  nobles  to  serve  as 
volunteers  under  his  command ;  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that  in  point  of  numbers,  his  army  and  that  of  Mayenne, 
were  to  be  equal ;  but  we  find,  from  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  his  officers,  that  many  of  the  infantry  regiments  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  were  without  doublets,  and  without  shoes, 
and  the  whole  force  without  pay,  without  money,  and  with- 
out any  provisions,  but  the  scanty  portion  which  they  could 
exact  from  the  peasantry  on  their  line  of  march. 

Nevertheless  the  conduct  of  the  army  under  the  Duke, 
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and  the  regulations  which  he  enforced,  were  more  like  those 
observed  in  regular  warfare,  than  had  been  seen  in  any  of 
the  campaigns  of  religion.  The  officers  worked  together  in 
Karmony,  and  obedience  to  their  leader ;  strict  discipline  was 
kept  up  in  the  ranks ;  the  goods  found  in  captured  places 
Tvere  sold,  and  the  produce  divided  equally,  one-half  being 
applied  to  the  general  support  of  the  army,  the  other  made 
over  to  the  captors.  A  well-conducted  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  was  established;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
general  system  was  adopted  for  the  commissariat. 

The  progress  of  Nevers  however  was  slow.     He  took 
thirty-six  fortified  places  and  castles  it  is  true,  but  most  of 
these  were  perfectly  insignificant.     Mauleon  was  the  first 
town  attacked ;  and  as  it  was  incapable  of  defence,  a  capitu- 
lation was  inunediately  signed.    A  party  of  the  Catholic 
force  broke  in  while  the  terms  were  imder  discussion ;  and 
before  Nevers  could  interpose,  a  number  of  the  garrison 
were  slaughtered.    Montaigu  was  afterwards  besieged ;  and 
fifteen  days  were  spent  in  skirmishes  and  approaches,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  artillery  of  Nevers  was  on  the  way. 
During  that  time  Colombi^es  the  governor,  began  to  show 
signs  of  hesitation,  and  after  a  few  cannon  shot  had  been 
fired,  surrendered  the  town  by  capitulation,  much  to  his  own 
disgrace,  and  to  the  regret  of  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  when  he  heard  of  this  act,  was  on  the 
eve  of  commencing  his  march  from  Bochelle,  to  relieve  the 
place,  though,  from  the  first,  it  had  been  part  of  his  plan,  to 
suffer  the  army  of  Nevers  to  melt  away  with  fatigue  and  the 
inclemency  of  a  rainy  season,  before  he  ventured  with  his 
small  force  to  meet  it  in  the  field.* 

*  It  IB  proved  by  one  of  the  letters  of  Henry  to  the  Coanten  de  Guiche 
(or  Grammont)  that  his  intention  was  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Montaign. 
He  says,  "  I  am  calling  in  all  my  troops,  and  hope  if  the  said  place 
(Montaigu)  can  hut  hold  out  fifteen  days,  to  strike  a  good  stroke  there." 
He  was  however  at  this  time  sadly  straitened  for  money,  and  was  obliged 
to  borrow  from  many  of  his  private  friends,  the  sums  necessary  to  sup- 
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The  surrender  of  Montaigu  was  immediatelj  followed  by  the 
siege  of  Gamache,  a  small  town  badly  fortified,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  leagues  from  the  former  place.     The  deter- 
mination of  the  governor,  one  of  the  family  of  Du  Plessis, 
compensated  for  the  weakness  of  the  defences,  and  rendered 
this  the  only  regular  siege  which  Nevers  undertook,  during 
the  course  of  his  campaign  in  Poitou.     No  sooner  did  his 
movements  prove  to  the  garrison,  that  the  next  attack  was 
to  be  directed  against  themselves,  than  Du  Plessis  sent  to 
inform  the  King  of  Navanre  of  the  state  of  the  fortress,  and 
of  the  little  chance  there  existed  of  his  being  able  to  main- 
tain it  long,  against  so  large  a  force  as  that  which  the  Duke 
could  still  bring  around  it.     He  expressed  his  willingness  to 
defend  it  to  the  last,  however,  if  the  monarch  would  send 
him   aid;   and  Henry  lost  not  a  moment  in  dispatching 
Yignoles,  St.  Geoige,  Aubign6,  and  Bofoiniere,  with  rein- 
forcements, arms,  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  Monsieur  de 
Buffigni  and  his  company  of  arquebusiers.      All   parties 
labored  hard  to  strengthen  the  fortifications ;  and  provisions 
were  obtained,  through  not  in  abundance,  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages.    The  sharp  frosts,  which  came  on  during 
the  course  of  the  siege,  deprived  the  garrison  of  the  defence 
afforded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  neighboring  morass,  and  en- 
abled Nevers  to  bring  his  cannon  from  Montaigu  without 
difficulty.     On  the  16th  of  December  the  enemy  appeared 
before  the  town ;  and,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  the  suburb 
of  St.  Leonard  was  carried,  the  Protestants  meeting  with  a 

port  his  army.  One  letter  apon  this  subject,  written  on  the  25th  October, 
1588,  to  M.  de  L^uney  d'Entraigues,  who  had  been  wounded  by  his  side 
at  Coutras,  is  so  charaeteiistic  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  a 
part.  "  Without  doobt  you  have  not  failed,"  the  King  says,  "  to  sell 
your  woods  of  Mexilac  and  Cuze,  ad  you  told  Momay,  and  they  must 
have  produced  some  thousand  pistoles.  Should  it  be  so,  do  not  omit  to 
bring  me  all  that  you  can,  for  in  my  life  I  never  was  in  such  need.  I 
know  not  when,  nor  how,  if  ever,  I  can  repay  you :  but  I  promise  you 
plenty  of  honor  and  glory;  and  money  is  not  diet  for  genUemen  such 
tm  yon  and  me." 


^ 
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severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Rufflgni.  On  the 
last  day  of  December,  the  artillery  opened  upon  the  place ; 
and  the  besieged  attempted  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
within  the  walls ;  but  the  earth  was  frozen  so  hard,  that  an 
hour's  labor  scarcely  sufficed  to  move  a  cubic  foot  of  earth. 
After  having  commenced  the  cannonade,  Nevers,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  his  resolution  not  to  quit  the  siege  without  success, 
sent  a  herald  to  summon  the  garrison,  announcing  himself 
as  the  King's  Lieutenant.  But  Du  Plessis  replied,  that 
they  recognized  no  Lieutenant  for  the  King,  whose  faithful 
subjects  they  were,  but  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  that  with- 
out his  express  orders  they  would  not  surrender  the  to^^  to 
any  one.  Two  more  attempts  were  made  to  parley  with  the 
governor;  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  herald;  and  the 
siege  began  in  form. 

The  same  day,  however,  a  Walloon  soldier  ran  from  the 
camp  towards  the  walls,  crying,  "Navarre,  Navarre f  The 
Duke  of  Guise  is  dead !  Niort  is  taken  I"  Hd  was  instantly 
admitted  into  the  town,  and  assured  the  garrison  that  his 
report  was  true ;  but  they  could  not  help  doubting  the  reality 
of  such  tidings,  from  the  firm  aspect  of  Nevers,  who  carried 
on  the  siege  without  giving  the  Protestants  a  moment's  re- 
pose. At  length,  having  sustained  and  repulsed  with  great 
gallantry  an  assaidt  upon  two  practicable  breaches,  Du 
Plessis  was  induced  to  meet  the  Baron  de  Palvau,*  who  had 
sent  to  inform  him  that  he  had  important  intelligence  to 
communicate.  In  consequence  of  the  information  he  then 
received,  the  governor  agreed  to  the  terms  offered,  which 
were  that,  if  not  succored  by  the  King  of  Navarre  or  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  the  garrison  should  march  out  at  the  end 
of  eight  days,  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  should  be 
escorted  in  safety,  whithersoever  they  thought  fit  to  go. 

Ere  I  proceed  to  notice  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
in  other  parts  of  France,  and  which  were  communicated  to 
Du  Plessis  by  Palvau,  it  may  be  necessary  to  relate  the  pro* 

•  Or  Palnau. 
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ceedings  of  the  Ejng  of  Navarre,  who  had  not  heen  forgetful 
of  his  faithful  friends  at  Gamache,  and  had  resolved  even  to 
risk  an  unequal  battle  to  give  them  relief,  if  the  same  object 
could  not  be  effected  by  other  means.     Before  having-  re> 
course  however  to  so  hazardous  an  expedient,  he  attempt^ 
to  divert  the  enemy,  from  the  attack  of  that  place,  bj  an 
enterprise  upon  a  city  of  much  greater  importance.      He 
had  long  had  his  eye  upon  the  rich  town  of  Niort,  which 
had  formerly  been  held  for  years,  as  one  of  .the  strongholds 
of  the  Protestants,  but  had  since  gone  completely  over  to 
the  faction  of  the  League,  and  had  shown  itself  foremost  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots.     His  plan  it  would  seem 
was,  to  send  a  party  to  surprise  the  town  by  night,  and  then 
to  march  to  besiege  the  citadel  himself ;  but  the  bold  con- 
fidence of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  surprise  was  managed  so  remarkable,  that  the 
assailants  were  on  the  walls,  the  gates  blown  open  with 
petards,  and  the  commanders  marching  through  the  streets, 
before  any  one  but  a  sentinel  was  aware  of  their  presence. 
The  citadel  also  was  quite  unprepared  for  defence,  and  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons,  the  only  condition  exacted 
being,  that  Malicome  the  governor  should  be  pennitted  to 
give  it  up  to  the  King  of  Navarre  in  person. 

That  Prince  hurried  thither  without  loss  of  time  from  St. 
Jean  d'Angeli,  where  he  had  awaited  the  event.  No  act  of 
cruelty  whatsoever  took  place ;  Henry  suffered  his  old  and 
inveterate  enemy  Malicome,  to  bear  off  all  his  property  from 
the  chateau ;  and  even  the  dead  body  of  the  lieutenant,  one 
of  the  most  violent  Leaguers  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
carried  to  a  gibbet  to  be  hung  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  for 
many  barbarous  deeds  which  he  had  committed,  was  saved 
from  what  was  then  considered  as  a  stain  upon  a  whole 
family,  and  delivered  to  his  relations.  The  League,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  publish  an  account  of  the  monstrous  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  heretics  at  Niort ;  and  though  it  is 
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proved  that  not  one  word  of  the  accusation  was  true,  there 
were  persons  found  to  give  it  credit. 

Knowing. well  that  this  sudden  and  unexpected  success 
would  not  induce  Nevers  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Gamache, 
Henry  hastened  from  Niort,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  that 
general,  or  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  ;*  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  marched,  and  the  fatigue  which  he  endured 
in  a  most  rigorous  season,  affected  even  his  frame  of  iron ; 
and  as  he  approached  the  small  town  of  St.  Pere,  a  sudden 
and  violent  coldness  seized  him.  Not  willing  to  yield  to  the 
first  sensation  of  illness,  he  dismounted  and  proceeded  on 
foot,  hoping  to  warm  himself  by  that  means ;  but  shiverings 
followed,  succeeded  by  so  severe  an  attack  of  fever,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  neigh- 
boring chateau  of  La  Mothe  Frelon,  where  the  symptoms  of 
pleurisy  soon  displayed  themselves ;  and  for  some  days  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  did  not  however  neglect  the  be- 
sieged garrison  of  Gamache,  but  writing  to  Du  Plessis  in- 
formed him  of  his  state,  and  at  the  same  he  sent  La  Trimou- 
ille,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  attempt  ftie  rehef  of  the 
place. 

That  nobleman  foimd  Nevers  so  strongly  intrenched,  that 
he  dared  not  risk  an  engagement  with  a  superior  army ;  and 
Du  Plessis,  who,  having  learned  that  the  news  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise's  death  was  true,  and  that  Henry  III.  entertained 
thoughts  of  calling  the  King  of  Navarre  to  his  aid,  had 
signed  terms  of  capitulation,  as  we  have  seen,  surrendered 
the  place  according  to  his  word,  and  marched  out  with  arms 

*  Henry  had  long  been  collecting  all  the  troops  he  could  gather  to- 
gether, for  the  purpose  of  fighting  Nevers,  and  his  letters  at  this  time 
breathe  nothing  but  anticipations  of  success.  On  the  17th  December, 
1588,  he  says,  "  If  Monsieur  de  Neyers  amuses  himself  with  attacking 
anything,  I  am  resolved  to  give  him  battle;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Du  Far-- 
get,  "  The  enemies  are  near  us ;  Monsieur  de  Nevers  is  resolved  to  be 
beaten."  In  another  to  Madame  de  Ouiche,  he  writes,  "  I  am  going  to 
St.  Jean  to  collect  my  troops,  to  visit  M.  de  Nevers,  and  perhaps  to  do 
him  a  signal  displeasure,  not  in  his  person,  but  in  his  command. 
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and  baggage.  The  Duke  of  NeverB  admiring  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  F^testant  troops,  treated  them  not  only 
with  courtesy,  but  with  kindness.  He  met  them  at  the 
gates  in  person,  with  a  small  train,  lent  them  waggons  to 
convey  their  goods  and  their  wounded,  caused  the  arquebus- 
iers  to  re-light  their  matches,  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  brave 
men ;  and,  to  those  who  were  too  severely  injured  to  quit 
the  town  at  the  time,  he  paid  every  generous  attention,  and 
assured  them  tendance  and  protection.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  news  of  Henry's  dangerous  illness 
reached  Rochelle  at  night,  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1589 ; 
and  now  were  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  love 
and  confidence  he  had  inspired  amongst  all  classes  of  a  tur- 
bulent,  though  warm-hearted  population.  The  tidings  spread 
like  lightning  through  the  town ;  and,  though  the  hour  was 
so  unusual,  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  were  rang,  to  call 
the  inhabitants  to  pray  for  their  defender.  Men,  women, 
children,  masters  and  servants,  poured  forth  in  multitudes ; 
the  churches  were  filled,  so  that  many  could  not  gain  admis- 
non,  and,  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  present,  returned 
home  very  sad,  to  add  their  private  petitions  to  those  which 
were  offered  np  in  public,  with  tears  and  mourning.  Ex- 
traordinary prayers  were  continued  each  day ;  and  the  whole 
place  presented  the  aspect  <^  grief  and  terror ;  till,  at  length, 
news  of  the  diminution  of  Henry's  disease  brought  relief, 
and  rejoicings  succeeded  to  sorrow.  A  rumor  of  his  death 
was  soon  spread  in  many  places,  and  reached  the  coui  of 
the  King,  where  it  caused  much  consternation ;  but  shortly 
after  came  intelligence  of  his  recoveiy  ;  and  the  party  of  the 
League  saw  their  malevolent  expectations  disappointed. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  once  more  to  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  and  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  important 

*  The  details  of  the  war  in  Poitou,  daring  the  campaign  of  the  Duke 
of  Neven,  are  to  be  found  in  his  letters,  in  the  Discours  de  la  Ouerre, 
and  Aubigne,  with  some  particulars  in  Sully,  though  not  so  ample  as 
might  be  wished. 
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events  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  £dict  of  Re- 
union,  and  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  All  the  promises  which  Henry  had  made 
on  that  occasion  were  fulfilled  without  difficulty  or  delay. 
Guise  received  the  appointment  of  Generalissimo,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Grand-Master,  which  he  already  held ;  two 
large  armies,  as  we  have  shown,  were  raised,  and  the  com- 
mand bestowed  upon  Mayenne  and  Nevers;  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  was  declared  by  letters  patent,  first  Prince  of 
the  blood,  and  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
States-General  were  called  to  meet  at  Blob,  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  favors  and  emoluments  of  the  court  seemed 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  and  his  friends ;  his 
word  was  law  with  the  King ;  and  nothing  showed  the  rank- 
ling memory  of  former  injuries,  or  the  apprehension  of  future 
aggressions,  but  a  few  accidental  words  regarding  the  barri- 
cades, and  the  pertinacity  with  which  Henry  refused  to  visit 
the  capital. 

The  King  and  the  Duke,  however,  looked  forward  to  the 
States  of  Blois  with  expectation  of  great  events ;  and  the 
measures  that  both  took,  as  the  day  of  meeting  approached, 
show  that  each  meditated  some  design  against  the  other. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  sent  letters  into  every  province,  in- 
structing his  partisans  to  make  use  of  all  the  intrigues  which 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring the  selection  of  deputies,  who  would  be  the  mere 
creatures  of  his  will.  In  many  of  these  letters,  indeed, 
he  speaks  gf  the  King  as  perfectly  won  over  to  his  fac- 
tion, and  almost  entirely  at  his  mercy ;  and  his  confidence 
seems  to  have  been  so  great,  as  to  have  excited  the  anger 
of  many  of  his  own  friends.  The  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  was  not  so  remote  as  to  be  removed  from  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  party  of  the  League ;  and  the  share 
that  Henry  himself  had  taken  therein  was  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  some,  who  had  been  fellow- actors  with  him  in  that  horri- 
ble transaction.    His  behavior,  also,  was  too  like  that  of 
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Charles  IX.  during  the  few  months  which  preceded  the 
sacre,  not  to  strike  every  one.  Those  he  formerly  loved 
were  treated  with  neglect,  or  disgraced;  favors  of  every 
kind,  offices,  and  honors,  were  showered  upon  those  who 
had  taken  part  against  him,  who  had  set  his  commands  at 
nought,  and  treated  his  person  with  contempt.  He  held 
long  and  secret  conferences  with  the  various  leaders  of  the 
League  ;  and  he  honored  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  public  and 
in  private,  as  if  he  looked  upon  the  acts  which  he  had  done, 
as  the  greatest  services  which  could  be  rendered  to  the 
crown.  But  Guise  probably  felt  greater  confidence  in  his 
own  position,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  which  were 
concealed  from  his  friends.  He  was  well  aware  that  trea- 
sonable ambition  must  be  constantly  progressive,  ever  to  be 
safe ;  that  security  is  only  to  be  found  for  those  who  arm 
themselves  against  authority,  when  they  have  made  that 
authority  their  own;  and  that  in  the  struggle  for  power, 
impunity  is  obtained  only  when  the  supreme  power  is 
reached.  He  might  say  to  himself,  Ooligni  stopped  and 
hesitated ;  I  go  on :  and  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
aiming  at  more,  he  might  think  the  elevation  which  he  had 
attained  deprived  of  its  perils. 

One  of  those  who  gave  him  the  most  direct  and  plain 
warning  of  his  danger,  was  the  famous  Leaguer,  Hubert  de 
Yins,  whom  we  have  seen  struggling  with  the  Huguenots  in 
Dauphin^,  and  who,  on  receiving  letters  from  the  Duke,  full 
of  the  confidence  which  he  felt,  exclaimed,  in  his  coarse 
style,  "  Curses  on  the  Lorraine,  has  he  so  little  judgment  as 
to  believe,  that  a  king  with  whom  he  has  dissembled  so  long, 
in  order  to  take  from  him  his  crown,  will  not  dissemble  with 
him  in  order  to  take  from  him  his  life  ?'*  ^The  sister  of  the 
same  officer,  when  she  found  that  Guise  was  about  to  acoom< 
pany  the  Kii^  to  Blois,  observed,  **  Since  they  are  so  near 
each  other,  you  will  soon  hear  that  one  or  the  other  has 
killed  his  companion.'*  These  convictions  were  fully  ex- 
pressed to  the  Duke  by  de  Yins ;  but  Guise  replied,  **  that 
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though  he  put  no  confidence  in  anything  the  King  said, 
knowing  well  he  was  false  and  revengeful ;  yet  he  trusted 
for  safety,  not  to  his  virtue,  hut  to  his  good  sense ;  hecause 
he  believed  that  Henry  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  if  he 
attempted  anything  against  him,  it  would  cost  him  his  throne 
and  his  life."* 

The  court  set  out  for  Blois  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  the  designs  of  the  two  parties  now  began  to  develop 
themselves.  Guise,  on  the  one  hand,  had  deep  cunning, 
great  decision  of  character,  an  immense  body  of  partisans 
amongst  the  deputies,  and  the  devoted  love  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people,  for  his  support  in  the  enterprises  which 
he  meditated.  Henry,  on  the  other,  had  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  profound  dissimulation,  the  remnants  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  a  small  troop  of  brave,  zealous,  and  deter- 
mined friends. 

The  object  of  the  King  seems  to  have  been,  so  to  entan- 
gle the  factious  leaders  of  the  League,  by  various  acts  and 
professions,  as,  either  to  bar  their  further  efforts  against  the 
crown,  and  force  them  to  take  measures  which  would  tend 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  that  held  the  faction  together, 
or  to  afford  him  a  just  and  full  motive  for  executing  a  design 
which  he  had  evidently  long  entertained  in  secret,  of  inflict- 
ing upon  them  a  signal  punishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  course  which  Guise  intended  to  pursue,  was,  by  daily 
courting  favor  with  the  people  and  the  states ;  by  putting 
himself  forward  as  the  zealous  and  bigoted  defender  of  the 

*  PaBquier,  who  gathered  with  great  care  and  diflCTimination,  the 
rumors  of  the  day,  informs  his  son,  (in  the  8th  letter  of  the  13th  book,) 
that  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  in  speaking  to  Catherine  de  Hedlds,  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  that 
Princess  that  she  had  plighted  her  word  for  the  safety  of  the  Duke  and 
himself,  notwithsianding  which,  Guise  had  been  assassinated,  and  he 
imprisoned.  The  Cardinal  added,  that  without  her  word,  neither  would 
have  visited  Blols,  which  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  Duke  had  not 
reposed  only  on  the  good  sense  of  the  King* 
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Roman  Catl^olic  religion,  as  the  most  furious  enemj  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  as  the  advocate  for  the  suppression  of  all 
onerous  tates  and  obnoxious  offices;  by  representing  the 
King  as  incapable ;  and  by  showing  him  unworthy  of  confi> 
dence,  to  cause  himself  to  be  declared,  not  by  the  Monarch, 
but  by  the  States,  Lieutenant- General  of  the  kingdom  ;  by 
which  the  authority  of  Henry  woidd  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
his  own  power  secured  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  a  way 
opened  for  him,  first  to  the  station  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
and  then  to  the  throne  itself,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
Bourbon  Princes  from  the  succession,  except  the  old  Cardi- 
nal, whose  age  and  infirmities  promised  soon  to  remove  him. 
At  all  events  such  were  the  designs  generally  attributed  to  him 
at  the  time ;  and  his  own  friends  and  family  gave  the  strong- 
est countenance  to  the  report,  by  the  constant  calumnies 
which  they  poured  forth  upon  the  head  of  the  King,  by  the 
means  they  took  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  with  the  idea 
of  confining  him  in  a  monastery,  and  by  their  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  example  of  Childeric,  and  to  the  great  benefits 
which  had  ensued  to  France  from  the  bold  assumption  of 
the  crown  by  the  race  of  Charles  Martel. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  States,  the  two  parties  ap- 
peared in  half-concealed  collision,  and  ostentatious,  but  in- 
sincere co-operation.  The  speech  of  the  King  was  full  of 
eloquence  and  vigor,  and  was  delivered  with  the  utmost 
grace  and  dignity  ;  but  in  it,  he  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  the 
rebellion  and  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  the  League,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  long  before  have  extirpated  heresies  from 
his  dominions,  if  he  had  not  been  impeded  by  the  intrigues 
of  many  of  his  nobles.  He  immediately  ordered  this  oration 
to  be  printed ;  but  the  faction  of  Lorraine  had  the  impu- 
dence to  stop  the  press,  while  they  went  to  remonstrate  with 
the  monarch,  upon  the  expressions  he  had  used ;  and  Henry 
consented  that  some  passages  should  be  suppressed.*  It 
was  also  remarked,  that  before  the  opening  of  the  States,  he 

*  PtUMim&T,  Ihr.  zfii,  l«t.  1. 
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had  dismissed  several  of  his  principal  ministers,  and  no  longer 
suffered  the  Queen-mother,  though  she  accompanied  him  to 
Blois,  to  exercise  that  influence  over  him  which  she  had 
hitherto  possessed.  Amongst  the  officers  disgraced  were 
the  Chancellor,  Villeroi,  Bellievre,  Brullard,  and  Pinart,  all 
of  whom  had  the  reputation  either  of  favoring  the  League, 
or  revealing  all  that  passed  in  the  Bang's  cabinet  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis.  In  place  of  the  Chancellor  he  sent  to  Paris 
for  Francis  Montholon,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  but  so  re- 
tiring and  moderate  a  man,  that  when  introduced  into  the 
King's  cabinet  to  receive  the  seals,  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
which  was  the  monarch,  never  having  seen  him.*  The  other 
officers  were  filled  up  by  gentlemen  of  no  great  name,  but 
against  whom  no  objection  could  be  offered  ;  and  Henry,  re- 
solved to  avoid  past  errors,  kept  his  secrets  to  his  own  breast, 
and  concealed  his  bitter  determination  to  the  last.  After  a 
solemn  procession  which  took  place  soon  upon  his  arrival  at 
Blois,  he  received  the  sacrament  with  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
whether  with  a  view  to  deceive,  or  to  bind  that  nobleman,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But,  step  by  step,  the  pretensions  of  Guise 
became  more  clear,  and  his  intrigues  to  influence  the  depu- 
ties less  decently  concealed.  He  still  more  openly  advocated 
the  diminution  of  the  taxes,  the  reception  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  every 
9ther  person  suspected  of  heresy,  from  the  succession  to  the 
crown ;  by  which  proceeding  he  at  once  conciliated  the  peo- 
ple, boimd  to  his  cause  the  bigoted  Papists,  and  opened  the 
way  for  himself  to  power.  He  found  some  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  accomphshing  the  latter  object;  for  none  of  the 
orders  assembled  in  the  States  would  carry  the  exclusion 
farther  than,  the  King  of  Navarre  himself;  and  a  protest, 
drawn  up  by  that  Prince,  gave  Henry  III.  an  opportunity  of 
delaying  for  some  time  the  publication  of  the  edict  against  his 
brother-in-law,  while  he  ma^e  efforts  to  obtain  from  Rome, 
the  absolution  of  the  Count  de  Soissons  and  the  Prince  de 

t  Pasquier. 

VOL.  II.  7 
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Conti,  by  which  the  designs  of  Guise  were  in  a  great  degree 
frustrated. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Savoy  seized  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  crown  of  France  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  Henry 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  this  aggression  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  Princes  of  the  League,  to  cast  odium  upon  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  turn  the  indignation  of  the  States 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of  France.  But  Guise,  with  as 
much  skill,  cast  back  the  imputation  of  exciting  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  to  the  daring  course  he  had  pursued,  upon  his  enemies, 
and  proposed  to  the  States,  that  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  should  immediately  march  from  Dauphine  against 
that  Prince. 

It  were  needless  to  follow  aU  the  intrigues  which  agitated 
the  court,  during  the  long  sittings  of  the  States.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  almost  everything  which  was  proposed  in  the 
assembly,  was  in  the  first  instance  discussed  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  while  tumults  took  place  and  blood 
was  shed  between  the  attendants  and  pages,  who  were  divi- 
ded, like  their  masters,  into  the  two  classes  of  Royalists 
and  Guisards.  Daily,  however,  Guise  gained  a  greater  and 
greater  ascendency  in  the  States,  and  it  was  even  suggested 
that  their  acts  should  be  published  without  the  examination 
and  sanction  of  the  King.  This  daring  v  attempt  upon  the 
royal  authority  was  frustrated;  but  the  very  idea  was  natu- 
rally looked  upon  by  the  monarch  as  an  insult,  and  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  proposal  to  its  right  source.  With 
whatever  designs  the  King  had  opened  the  assembly  of  Blois, 
the  object  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  now  became  so  clear,  that 
he  coidd  no  longer  doubt  the  struggle  between  them  was 
for  existence.  He  saw  also,  that  if  any  effort  was  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  saving  himself,  it  must  be  speedy, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Duke  from  so  completely  guarding 
against  surprise,  as  to  leave  no  oppcMrtunity  of  arresting  or 
putting  him  to  death.  Guise  boldly  demanded  a  body  of 
guards  as  Lieutenant  General,  and  urged  as  a  reason  that 
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the  satise  priyilege  had  been  formerly  accorded  to  the  King's 
brother  while  he  held  that  office.  He  had  filled  the  town 
and  the  neighboring  Tillages  with  his  armed  adherents,*  and 
the  danger  to  the  King's  person  became  imminent.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  act  as  quickly  as  decidedly,  in  order  not 
to  be  outrun  by  the  operations  of  the  faction,  which  were 
evidently  tending  to  some  bold  stroke.  Intimations  that  a 
plot  against  him  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
poured  in  upon  Henry  daily ;  and  if  he  had  entertained  any 
doubt  that  such  was  really  the  case,  during  the  first  sittings 
of  the  States,  that  doubt  was  removed  by  the  warnings  he 
received  from  near  relations  of  Guise  himself.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne  sent  the  monarch  notice  by  a  gentleman  from  Ly- 
ons,! that  he  must  look  to  his  own  safety,  for  that  Guise 
meditated  designs  against  him ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Aumale 
was  dispatched  by  her  husband  from  Paris,  to  inform  the 
King  that  he  was  in  extreme  peril.  The  Duke  of  Epemon 
gained  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  that  were  taking  place, 
and  of  their  object,  and  gave  full  information  thereof  to  the 
King. 

The  acts  of  the  house  of  Guise,  were  not  only  treasonable, 
but  in  direct  violation  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken  at  the 
opening  of  the  States,  and  it  was  reasonable,  to  conclude  that 
no  bonds  would  bind  that  family  from  new  aggressions,  and 
just,  to  punish  them  for  offences  clearly  committed.^  Two 
courses  were  open  before  the  monarch :  to  arrest  and  try  for 

*  Neven  de  la  prise  d'annes. 

f  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  Alphonso  Omano.  The  King 
in  hifl  declaration  against  Mayenne,  Feb.  1588,  asserts  these  fects. 
Nevers  repeats  them  in  his  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Pope ;  and  they 
were  taever  contradicted  by  the  parties. 

j:  The  King  and  the  Duke,  early  in  December,  had  sworn  on  the  sa- 
crament perfect  friendship  and  oblivion  of  the  past ;  but  Nevers  cites 
papers,  foond  amongst  those  of  the  Duke  of  Ghuse  after  his  death,  which 
proved,  that  notwithstanding  his  oath  to  abandon  all  leagues  within  or 
without  the  realm,  he  had  entered  into  engagements  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  with  the 
Governor  of  Cambray,  and  had  received  large  sums  from  foreign  powers. 
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Idgh  treason  the  principal  conspirators,  or  to  put  tbem  to 
death  without  trial,  for  which  he  had  hut  too  many  pre- 
cedents.    The  question  of  what  line  of  conduct  should  he 
pursued,  we  are  assured  hj  those  who  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  the  truth,  was  agitated  in  a  secret  council 
held  hy  the  King.     D'Aumont  and  others  proposed  to  sdze 
the  Duke  and  his  accomplices,  and  try  them  according  to  the 
common  forms  of  law ;  hut  it  was  shown,  that  in  that  case, 
no  tribunal  in  the  land  would  be  found  bold  enough  to  con- 
demn them ;  that  Guise  must  be  taken  to  Paris,  and  brought 
before  the  court  of  Peers ;  and  that  no  prison  in  the  capital 
would  hold  him  for  an  hour;  that  every  part  of  France 
would  rise  to  deliver  him  ;  and  that  the  attempt  would  but 
set  him  on  the  throne,  towards  which  he  was  advancing  with 
gigantic  strides.     It  was  then  resolved  to  slay  him  on  the 
simple  authority  of  the  King ;  but  to  carry  out  this  plan  was 
difficult,  for  he  was  usually  surrounded  by  so  many  armed 
adherents,  that  any  open  attack  must  end  in  a  battle  rather 
than  an  execution.     Neither  was  it  easy  to  find  a  man  of  such 
resolution,  skill,  valor,  and  devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  as  to 
render  him  fit  for  the  task  of  effecting  secretly  the  great,  but 
perilous  object  which  Henry  had  in  view. 

The  first  whom  the  monarch  fixed  upon  was  Crillon,  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  ;  but  on  the  design  being  communicated 
to  him  by  Henry  in  person,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman  devoted  to  his  King,  and  that  if  his  Majesty 
commanded  it,  he  would  immediately  challenge  the  Duke  to 
single  combat,  and  do  his  best  to  kill  him  ;  but  that  he  was 
not  an  executioner,  and  that  post  did  not  become  his  rank  or 
his  character.  The  King  then  warned  him  to  keep  the 
secret ;  to  which  Crillon  answered  that  he  was  a  faithful 
subject  and  servant,  and  never  revealed  the  counsels  of  his 
Sovereign. 

The  next  person  applied  to  was  Monpezat  de  Laugnac,* 

*  I  find  this  name  written  in  vanous  manners  by  the  authors  of  the 
day,  as  Longnac,  Loignac,  and  Lognac. 
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commander  of  the  famous  guard  of  Forty-five,  attached  to 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  bold,  unscrupulous  and 
skilful.  No  difficulties  were  made  by  him ;  and  he  at  once 
undertook  to  perform  the  task,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  him.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  put  the 
Duke  to  death  at  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons ;  but  many  considerations  prevented  this 
plan  from  being  followed,  and  the  execution  of  the  scheme 
was  delayed  for  several  days,  during  which  Henry  himself 
arranged  the  whole  details,  and  carried  on  with  wonderful 
dissimulation  the  delusion  which  he  practised  upon  the  Duke. 
Not  long  before,  on  the  occasion  of  some  sharp  disputes 
which  had  taken  place  between  them,  several  of  the  nobles 
had  interfered,  and  a  reconciliation  had  to  all  appearance 
been  effected,  in  confirmation  of  which  the  monarch  and  his 
powerful  subject  had  received  the  sacrament  together,  and 
vowed  oblivion  of  the  past  and  perfect  union  for  the  future.* 
Bat  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
King  received  the  emblems  of  divine  mercy,  and  took  the 
pledge  of  forgiveness  and  peace,  he  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemy ;  while  his  fellow  communicant  revolved 
the  means  of  dethroning  his  King.  Such  frauds,  however, 
were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  religious  notions  which  they 
both  entertained.  Henry  followed  up  this  act  by  several 
concessions  to  the  Duke,  and  crowned  it  with  another  piece 
of  hypocrisy.  He  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  solemn  rejoicings  of  Christmas,  by  visiting  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Clery,  between  Blois  and  Orleans, 
and  appointed  the  morning  of  the  2dd  December,  for  holding 
a  council,  to  conclude  aU  business  of  a  pressing  kind  before 
the  festival.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother 
were  summoned  with  other  counsellors ;  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  canying  into  execution  the  bloody  deed 
that  was  about  to  be  performed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  secret  had  not  been  so  well  kept  as 

*  L'EtoUe. 
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to  preyent  suspicions  and  rumors,  proceeding  no  one  knew 
whence,  from  floating  about  the  court  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  Note  after  note,  warning  him  to 
beware,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dulce ;  and  under  his 
napkin  at  dinner  he  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  bearing  the 
words,  ''  Take  care  what  jou  do.  They  are  about  to  destroy 
you!"  The  Duke  immediately  wrote  below  the  caution, 
"  They  dare  not ;"  and  threw  ihe  paper  under  the  table. 

Schombei^,  one  of  his  most  sincere  friends,  likewise  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  dangerous  position ;  but  Guise 
treated  his  opinion  with  careless  indifference,  saying,  that  he 
had  been  bom  and  broi^ht  up  in  the  midst  of  the  clang  of 
arms,  so  that  he  regarded  death  without  apprehension, 
adding,  "  I  do  not  know  that  man  on  earth,  who,  hand  to 
hand  with  me,  would  not  have  his  full  share  of  fear.  Be- 
sides, I  am  always  so  well  attended,  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  me  off  my  ^ruard." 

Nevertheless,  reports  of  a  design  upon  his  life  reached  his 
partisans  also,  and  a  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the 
faction  was  held  in  the  Duke's  apartment,  to  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  The  persons  present  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Duke,  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  the  President  de  Neuilly,  the  Prev6t  des  Marchands, 
Ghapelle  Marteau,  and  Monsieur  de  Mandreville.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  the  various  speakers  are  reported 
differently  by  contemporary  writers;  but  it  is  clear  that 
some  advised  Guise  to  fly,  while  others  declared  that  it  would 
be  both  dangerous  and  disgraceful  so  to  do,  and  that  the 
Duke  himself  cut  the  conference  short,  by  saying,  "  Affoirs 
are  now  in  such  a  state,  that  if  I  saw  death  coming  in  at  that 
window,  I  would  not  seek  to  avoid  it  by  g(xag  out  at  the 
door." 

One  more  effort  is  said  to  have  been  made,  the  Marchioness 
of  Noirmoutier,  famous  for  her  intrigues  as  Madame  de  Sau- 
ves,  having  come  to  Blois  on  the  22nd  December,  to  pass  the 
night  with  the  Duke,  for  the  express  purpose  of  persuading 
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him  not  to  trust  himself  in  the  King's  power.  Guise,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  ;  and  the  fatal  morning 
of  the  23rd  dawned,  without  any  of  the  repeated  warnings 
he  had  received  having  produced  the  slightest  effect. 

Everything  was  prepared  before  daylight  for  the  execution 
of  the  King's^  will.  In  order  to  blind  the  victim  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  were  congregated  round  the 
door  of  the  council  chamber,  Henry  III.  had  directed  Lar- 
chant,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  whom  he  had  admitted  to 
his  confidence,  to  make  some  excuse  to  the  Duke ;  and  that 
officer,  on  the  22nd,  had  given  Guise  notice  that  he  would, 
on  the  following  day,  present  him  a  petition  at  the  head  of 
his  corps,  praying  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  Thus  the 
military  array  in  the  halls  of  the  castle  did  not  strike  the 
Duke  as  extraordinary.  The  keys  of  the  castle,  which  were 
usually  brought  to  him  every  night,  in  his  quality  of  Grand- 
Master,  had  not  been  delivered,  and  though  we  hear  of  no 
apology  having  been  offered  for  the  omission,  Guise  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  remarked  thalt  it  took  place.  When 
he  had  entered  the  coimcil-hall,  however,  it  is  generally 
stated  that  a  sensation  of  faintness  seized  him,  and  that, 
complaining  of  cold,  he  asked  for  some  sweetmeats,  when 
St.  Prie,  one  of  the  King's  valets-de-chambre,  brought  him 
a  box  of  dried  plums.  News  of  his  danger  meanwhile 
reached  the  ear  of  his  secretary,  Pericart,  who  immediately 
sought  a  handkerchief,  and  folding  up  a  note  in  it,  sent  it  by 
a  page  to  the  Duke,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  to  take  one  with 
him ;  but  the  boy  arrived  too  late,  the  guards  were  drawn 
up  across  the  top  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  coimcil- 
chamber,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Revol,  the  Secretary  of  State,  ap- 
peared, and  requested  the  Duke  to  accompany  him,  to  speak 
with  the  King  in  his  cabinet.  Guise  without  hesitation  rose 
and  followed.  Tliere  falls  the  curtain  upon  all  certain  history, 
and  every  different  writer  has  given  a  different  account  of 
the  events  that  succeeded.     As  the  King  openly  avowed  and 
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justified  the  deed,  we  must  reject  the  statement  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  League,  which  represent  the  death  of  the  Duke 
as  more  the  result  of  an  accidental  rencontre  with  Laugnac, 
than  of  a  preconcerted  plan.  Davila,  however,  probably 
heard  the  particulars  from  his  father,  who,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  with  the  Queen-mother,  even  if  he  did 
not  witness  some  of  the  events ;  and  I  shall  therefore  follow 
his  narrative,  which  does  not  differ  in  any  important  particu- 
lar from  that  of  Miron,  the  King's  physician. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  the  monarch  called  the  persons  he  had  selected  for  the 
execution  of  his  scheme  around  him,  and  arranged  them 
himself.  He  retained  in  his  own  cabinet  three  of  the  most 
determined,  Revol,  Alphonso  Omano,  and  de  la  Bastide. 
Monsieur  de  Termes  was  in  a  small  room  opposite,  and 
Laugnac,  with  eight  of  the  Forty-five,  in  the  ante-room; 
which,  from  other  accounts,  we  find  had  a  short  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  council-chamber.  On  entering  the  ante- 
room Guise  found  Laugnac  and  the  eight  guards ;  but  the 
former  continuing  to  keep  his  seat,  and  the  soldiers  not  mo- 
ving to  raise  the  tapestry*  which  covered  the  door  of  the 
cabinet,  Ouise  put  out  his  hand  to  draw  it  back  himself.  At 
the  same  moment  he  received  a  blow  from  a  poniard  in  the 
throat,!  and  the  guards  springing  upon  him,  inflicted  several 
severe  wounds.  The  imhappy  Prince  endeavored  to  draw 
his  sword,  and  threw  himself  furiously  upon  Laugnac ;  but 
that  officer,  who  had  remained  seated  on  a  coffer  in  the  win- 
dow, pushed  him  backward  as  he  came  staggering  towards 
him,  and  Guise  fell  dead  before  the  door  of  the  wardrobe. 

Some  authors  assert  that  he  never  spoke  a  word  during 
the  whole  of  this  terrible  scene ;  but  others,  that  he  cried 
aloud,  "  Ah,  traitor !"  when  he  received  the  first  blow ; 

*  Miron  calls  it  a  "  portiere  de  velours.'' 

f  Miron  declares  that  the  first  blow  was  stmck  by  M.  de  Montsexy; 
De  Thou  and  others  by  St.  Malines. 
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and  others,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  my  God,  I  am  killed ; 
have  pity  upon  me ;  my  sins  have  caused  this  !"* 

The  noise  and  confusion  in  the  antechamber  of  the  King's 
apartments,  reached  the  council-hall,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Guise  with  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  rose  and  ran  towards 
the  door,  as  if  to  aid  the  Duke ;  but  Marshals  d'Aumont  and 
de  Retz  interposed,  and  drawing  their  swords,  made  them 
resume  their  seats,  crpng,  "Let  no  man  stir,  on  pain  of 
death !"  A  few  minutes  after,  some  of  the  King's  officers 
entered  and  arrested  the  Cardinal  and  the  Archbishop,  who 
were  conducted  by  a  back  staircase  to  a  small  chamber,  and 
there  detained  for  several  hours  without  knowing  their  fate.f 
All  the  leaders  of  the  faction  who  had  apartments  in  the 
castle  were  likewise  apprehended;  among  whom  were  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Duchess 
his  mother,  widow  of  Francis  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Duke 
d'Elbeuf,  and  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe,  the  son  of  him  who 
had  just  fallen  by  his  own  ambition.  In  the  apartments  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  were  arrested  M.  de  Hautefort,  Pericart 
the  Duke's  secretary,  with  Bemadin  his  valet  de  chambre ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  papers  were  seized,  displaying  a  mass 
of  treasonable  correspondence  and  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, against  his  sovereign  and  the  state,  which  would  have 
well  justified  the  application  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  had  it  been  inflicted  after  trial,  and  which  afforded  suf- 
ficient excuse  in  the  eyes  of  many  wise  and  good  men,  even 
for  the  act  which  had  been  committed.  The  Cardinal  de 
Guise,. equally  guilty  with  his  brother,  and  but  little  less 
dangerous,  was  put  to  death  in  prison  on  the  following  day 
by  a  party  of  the  guard,  dying  with  the  utmost  firmness, 
and  only  requiring  time  to  repeat  a  short  prayer,  at  the  end 

*  Journal  de  Henri  III. 
t  In  the  original  MS.  of  De  Thou's  Histoiy,  it  is  stated  that  De  Reti 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  King's  design,  and  only  diew  his  sword 
"  fiom  a  ridiculous  vanity." 

1* 
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of  which  he  covered  his  head  with  his  mantle,  and  hade  the 
guards  execute  their  commission.* 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Dvke,  Henry,  who  had 
waited  in  a  ne^hhoring  chamher,  came  forth,  and  is  said  to 
have  spumed  the  corpse  with  his  foot,  as  Guise  himself  had 
spurned  the  hodj  of  the  great  Coligni,  exclumingin  the  Tery 
words  which  the  dead  man  had  used  on  that  occasion,  "  Ven- 
omous heast,  thou  shalt  cast  forth  no  more  venom  ;**  and  then 
gazing  at  him  attentively,  he  added,  "  Good  God,  how  tall 
he  is !  He  seems  taller  dead  than  when  he  was  living."  The 
hodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  subsequently  ordered  to  he 
consumed  in  quicklime,  and  their  bones  buried  secretly,  "in 
order  to  prevent  the  Leaguers  making  relics  of  them.'' 

Measures  were  instantly  taken  to  arrest  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faction  in  the  town  of  Blois,  and  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Guise  to  the  friends  of  the 
King»  in  various  parts  of  France,  before  it  reached  the  mon- 
arch's enemies ;  for  which  purpose  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
kept  closed  till  mid-day.  Nevertheless  the  Leaguers  found 
means  to  give  intimation  of  the  fact  to  their  confederates 
without ;  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  took  place 
in  their  flight  from  the  neighborhood  of  Blois. 

The  King  himself  carried  the  news  of  what  he  had  done 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  was  lying  ill  in  the  chamber 
immediately  beneath  that  in  which  the  deed  was  committed. 
On  first  entering,  he  asked  how  she  felt.  The  Queen  replied 
that  she  was  better  than  she  had  been ;  to  which  Henry  re- 
joined, "  So  am  I,  for  this  morning  I  have  rendered  myself 
King  of  France,  having  put  to  death  the  King  of  Paris." 

"Take  care,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  "that  you  are  not 
soon  Ejng  of  Nothing!  Two  things  are  now  absolutely 
necessary  for  you,  diligence  and  resolution." 

*  De  Thou  states  that  the  Cardinal,  in  his  conversation  with  his  fel- 
low prisoner,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  let  fall  several  menac^  against 
the  King,  which  proved  the  cause  of  his  death.  That  great  writer  had 
bis  account  of  this  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Blois  from  the  Archbishop  himself. 
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From  the  secrecy  which  had  heen  ohserred  towards  her, 
however,  she  judged  that  her  influence  oyer  Henry  was  at 
an  end ;  and,  though  she  rallied  for  a  single  day,  gradually 
sank,  till  on  the  6th  of  January,  1589,  she  expired  in  her 
seventieth  year,  after  a  long,  trouhlons,  criminal,  and  disas- 
trous life. 

Henry  III.  now  cast  off  his  inactivity ;  but  his  want  of 
firmness  and  resolution  still  remained.  Instead  of  retaining 
in  prison,  and  bringing  to  trial  the  traitors  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  apprehended,  he  set  several  of  them  free  after 
a  short  imprisonment,  and  left  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
rebels,  who  were  immediately  in  arms  against  him.  This 
weakness  was  his  ruin;  for  had  he  proceeded  to  try  and 
punish  the  most  culpable,  as  they  deserved,  the  example 
must  have  struck  far  more  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  fac- 
tion than  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  of  Guise;  which  the 
League  looked  upon  and  represented  merely  as  a  private  as- 
sassination, rather  than  an  act  of  justice. 

In  other  respects  Henry  displayed  more  vigor.  The  Duke 
of  Nevers  was  commanded  to  bring  his  army  to  the  support 
of  the  King,*  with  all  possible  dispatch ;  and  Epemon  was 
directed  to  raise  aU  the  forces  that  he  could,  and  be  ready 
to  join  his  Sovereign  when  called  for.f  But  Henry's  first 
and  most  important  act  was  to  send  Alphonso  Omano  to 
Lyons,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  su- 
persede him  in  his  command.  Omano,  however,  was  impru- 
dently detained  for  some  time,  while  a  manifesto  was  pre- 
pared by  Henry  himself,  which  states  at  large  the  causes 
that  mduced  him  to  put  the  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Guise  to 
death.  The  first  draft  not  having  been  satisfactory,  it  would 
seem,  a  second  and  more  detailed  statement  was  drawn  up, 
in  which  the  monarch  asserts,  not  only  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  from  persons  connected  with  the  house  of  Gmse, 
that  the  two  brothers  were  conspiring  against  his  authority, 
but  that  he  had  obtained  positive  proof  of  their  having  med- 

*  Mem.  de  Nevers.  t  ^^  ^^  ^^  d'Epemtn. 
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itated  his  death,  and  that  he  only  anticipated  them  by  three 
days :  the  very  meeting-pLices  of  their  friends  having  been 
appointed  at  the  three  gates  of  the  city,  for  the  execution  of 
their  design.*  Omano  did  not  set  out  till  the  24th,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  fatal  delay,  news  of  the  death  of  his  two 
brothers  reached  Mayenne  a  few  hours  before  the  officer  sent 
to  arrest  him  arrived  in  Lyons.  Mounting  on  horseback  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  Duke  rode  out  by  one  gate  of  the 
city,  while  Omano  entered  t)y  the  other,  and  hurrying  with- 
out loss  of  time  into  Burgundy,  and  thence,  after  securing 
that  province  to  Paris,  he  put  himself  at  once  at  the  head 
of  the  League.f 

The  press  now  groaned  under  manifestoes  from  both  par- 
ties. On  the  one  hand,  the  act  of  the  King  was  declared  a 
base  and  tyrannical  murder,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  Henry 
had  merely  put  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  to  death  in  order  to 
favor  the  Hugruenots ;  while  on  the  other,  the  monarch,  both 
in  declarations  to  his  people  and  in  letters  to  neighboring 
Princes,!  set  forth  the  treason  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and 
the  real  causes  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal.  He  tried,  to  mollify  the  Pope  also  in  regard  to 
the  violence  he  had  committed  upon  the  person  of  one  of 
the  Princes  of  the  church,  and  he  sent  the  Legate  Morosini 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  Mayenne  to  lay  .down  his  arms.  At 
the  same  time  his  proclamations  breathed  nothing  but  pun- 
ishment to  those  who  should  persist  in  rebellious  leagues  and 
conspiracies,  and  peace  and  immunity  to  all  who  would  desist 
from  such  practices  and  return  to  obedience. 

All  these  measures,  however,  were  vain ;  the  Pope  was 

*  Journal  de  Heniy  III.  preuTea. 

t  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ouise  had  reached  Henry 
IV.  before  the  Ist  Januaiy,  1589,  and  with  it  intelligence  of  the  King'f 
having  sent  to  arrest  Mayenne  at  Lyons.  He  was,  however,  ignorant 
of  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  which  clearly  fixes  the  departure  of  Omano 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 

}  See  instructions  given  by  Heniy,  to  M.  de  Maisse  allant  trouver  le 
Due  de  Pemue.    To«»,  33  Mars,  15<». 
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highly  exasperated  at  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  and  an- 
nounced his  condenmation  of  the  act  in  more  and  more  vehe* 
ment  terms  each  day,  as  fresh  solicitations  came  upon  him 
from  the  League.  Morosini  had  no  success  with  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  and  ultimately  quitted  France  to  avoid  the  pain- 
ful task  of  mediating  between  two  parties  whose  deeds  he 
equally  disapproved.  The  Sorbonne  published  a  decree,*  by 
which  the  Doctors  pronounced  aU  the  Eiing's  subjects  freed 
from  their  allegiance  and  justified  their  taking  arms  against 
him ;  and  the  clergy  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  was 
no  longer  King,  and  threatened  to  refuse  communion,  abso- 
lution, and  burial  in  holy  ground,  to  every  one  who  yielded 
obedience  to  "  the  perfidious  apostate  and  tyrant  Henry  of 

Valois."t 

Neither  were  efifbrts  in  arms  wanting.  Paris  set  the  ex- 
ample of  rebellion ;  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Rouen,  and  many  other 
towns  followed ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  one  half 
of  the  principal  cities  of  France  had  declared  for  the  League. 

The  first  that  openly  resisted  the  royal  troops  was  Orleans, 
which,  from  its  various  advantages,  had  been  called  the  cita- 
del of  France.  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  carried  to  that  city  in  the  evening  of  the  23rd  December, 
by  Bassompierre  and  Breton,  adherents  of  his  faction,  who 
fled  thither  from  Blois,  and  the  citizens  with  one  consent 
rose  to  secure  the  town  against  the  King.  Long  and  trouble* 
some  negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  some  weeks  in  re- 
gard to  the  possession  of  Orleans,  as  it  had  been  placed  in 
the  hst  of  those  cities  which  were  to  be  given  up  to  the 
League  by  the  treaty  of  Rouen.  Henry  declared  that  the 
name  was  inserted  by  a  mistake  of  the  secretary,  and  that  it 
was  well  known  to  both  parties,  that  Dourlans  had  been 
intended.  Guise  never  retreated  from  any  point  he  had 
gained ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  troops  of  Entragues, 
the  governor  for  the  King,  held  the  citadel,  and  by  it  the 

•  7th  Jannaiy,  1589. 
t  Traits  de  la  prise  d'aimes  par  M.  le  Doc  de  Neven. 
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town,  againBt  the  cLiims  of  tbe  League.  The  inhabkants 
now  threw  up  intrenehznents  against  the  castle,  which  was 
unprepared  to  offer  a  yigorous  resistance ;  the  pkce  was 
closely  invested,  and  Entragues,  haying  been  sent  from  Blois 
by  the  King,  was  prerented  from  entering.  A  party  of  Pa- 
risians, howeyer,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Orleannois, 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Marshal  d'Aumont  was  subse- 
quently dispatched  with  all  the  troops  Henry  could  spare, 
to  attack  the  city.  But  the  Cheyalier  d'Aumale,  one  of  the 
most  furious  and  corrupt  of  the  Leaguers,  had  previoosly 
forced  his  way  in  ;  and  Mayenne  himself,  marching  to  sup* 
port  the  citizens,  d'Aumont  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  haste, 
after  which  the  citadel  surrendered,  and  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  Chartres  also  rebelled,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
larity of  the  King  in  that  town ;  but  it  will  be  remarked, 
that  the  lightest  persuasions,  or  the  slightest  offences  were 
sufficient  at  any  moment  to  induce  cities  and  nobles  to  throw 
off  their  loyalty  with  a  levity  equally  disgustmg  and  in- 
structive.* 

The  great  evil  of  suffering  for  a  length  of  time,  any  sedi- 
tious or  treasonable  resistance  of  legitimate  rule,  is  not  so 
much  that  we  thereby  encourage  men  to  persist  in  a  particu- 
lar course  of  aggrression  which  may  require  strife  and  blood- 
shed to  cut  it  short,  as  that  we  engender  a  general  contempt 
in  the  people  towards  lawful  authority,  and  teach  them  to 
suppose  that  obedience  to  iae  government  depends  upon  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  individu^^i  md  parties,  rather  than  upon 
duty  and  respect  for  the  lai<  The  tolerance  of  that  which 
is  clearly  illegal  and  wrong,  i'H.s  never  produced  any  but  one 
result. 

Le  Mans  followed  the  example  of  Chartres ;  and,  finding 
the  insurrection  spreading  from  town  to  town  around  him, 

*  In  speaking  of  Orieans  and  Chartres,  I  have  followed  the  accotmt 
of  the  GhancelloT  Chdyemy,  who,  as  the  goyemor  of  the  district,  was 
more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  die  real  course  of  events  than  any 
other  author.    Mem.  de  Ch6yemy,  torn.  i.  p.  ITS. 
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with  extraordinary  rapidity,  Henry,  whose  force  in  Blois  was 
rery  small,  retreated  first  to  Amboise  and  then  to  Tours, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers. 
That  army,  however,  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  deser- 
tion ;  for  though  the  personal  character  of  the  general,  and 
the  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  officers,  were 
sufficient  to  retain  all  the  nobles  of  the  League  who  accom« 
panied  him,  till  Garmache  had  surrendered,  the  moment  the 
siege  of  that  place  was  oonchided,  he  found  himself  aban- 
doned by  a  number  of  leaders,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to 
seduce  the  soldiery  from  the  service  of  the  King.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  before  the  arrival  of  Mayenne  in  Paris, 
that  city  had  displayed  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  The 
houses  of  the  royalists,  and  the  Louvre  itself,  were  pillaged, 
persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  League  were  pointed 
out  by  the  preachers  from  the  pulpit.  The  first  president 
was  insulted  in  the  church  by  one  of  the  priests ;  and  after, 
wards,  on  showing  a  disposition  to  resist  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  faction,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  BastiUe, 
with  all  the  most  honest  and  upright  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  while  Bamab6  Brisson,  a  less  resolute  and  conscien- 
tious man,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  Duke  of  Aumale 
took  upon  himself  the  government  of  Paris  at  the  request 
of  the  Sixteen,  and  appointed  a  coimcil  of  forty  to  superin- 
tend the  affairs  df  the  League,  into  which  body  many  of  the 
lowest  and  most  incompetent  people  of  the  capital  were 
introduced.! 

Letters  were  sent  to  Mayenne,  beseeching  him  to  hasten 
to  Paris  with  all  speed ;  and  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier,  set  out  to  join  him  at  Dijon,  to  which  place  he  first 
retreated  from  Lyons. 

♦  Mem.  de  Nevew. 

t  De  Thou  asseTts  that  this  cooncU  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  bat  Victor  Cayet  assurefl  ns  that  it  was  called  into  existence 
by  Aumale,  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  in  this  statement  he  is 
correct,  as  Mayenne,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  is  found  to  have 
changed  the  constitution  of  this  body. 
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It  would  seem  that  Mayenne  did  not  reqtiire  much  persua- 
sion to  induce  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  faction. 
He  was  no  longer  obscured  hj  the  more  brilliant  qualities 
of  his  brothers,  and  though  calmer,  slower,  and  more  de- 
liberate in  his  proceedings,  he  was  not  less  ambitious  or  less 
resolute.     Gathering  strength  as  he  advanced,  after  having 
secured  a  great  number  of  towns  in  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
and  the   Orleanois,   the  Duke  marched  from  Chartres  to 
Paris  with  a  body  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  and  imme- 
diately took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  League.     His 
entrance  into  the  capital  was  in  the  form  of  a  triumph ;  his 
picture  was  exposed  to  the  people  with  a  crown  upon  his 
head ;  and  the  chair  prepared  for  him,  bore  every  resem- 
blance to  a  royal  throne.    There  can  indeed  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  had  his  energy  been  equal  to  his  ambition,  he 
might  have  caused  himself  to  be  declared  King,  not  only  by 
the  Council  of  the  League,   but  also  by  the   Parliament, 
which  had  been  dismembered  of  all  those  persons  who  were 
strongly  and  resolutely  attached  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country.     But  Mayenne  hesitated  to  take  so  daring  a  step, 
probably  knowing  that,  if  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  he 
would  thereby  deprive  himself  of  the  support  of  all  foreign 
princes.     The  moment  for  executing  such  a  scheme  soon 
passed  away ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  subsided  in  a 
great  degree ;  and  the  Sixteen  resumed  their  original,  pro- 
jects, which  tended  more  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bepublic, 
than  to  the  elevation  of  a  new  race  to  the  throne.     Mayenne 
contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant- General  of  the 
state  and  crown  of  France,  which  was  first  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  council  of  the  Union,  and  then  confirmed  by  the 
imaginary  parliament,  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 
He  took  the  oaths  required  on  the  Idth  of  March,  and  on 
the  same  day  two  new  public  seals  were  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared, each  bearing  the  words.  Seal  of  the  Kingdom    of 
France.     But  a  term   was  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
anomalous  authority  conferred  upon  the  Lieutenant-General, 
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-which  was  only  granted  till  the  meeting  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, convoked  for  the  25th  of  the  month  of  July.*  This 
limitation  was  a  severe  mortification  to  Mayenne;  and  he 
immediately  endeavored  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
restraint  of  the  council,  and  upon  the  pretence  of  giving 
authority  to  its  decrees,  introduced  into  that  body  a  number 
of  more  respectable  persons  than  those  of  whom  it  was 
already  constituted.  Several  members  of  the  captive  par- 
liament too  were  released  by  his  order ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  prepared  to  force  the  way  by  militaiy  success  to  a 
position  of  still  greater  power  and  authority.f 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  III.  had  shown  various  symptoms 
of  his  usual  vacillation.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  Omano 
had  failed  in  arresting  Mayenne  at  Lyons,  and  that  the  latter 
had  assumed  a  menacing  aspect  at  Dijon,  he  sent  him  a 
letter  full  of  flattering  professions  of  regard,  which  the  leader 
of  the  League  treated  with  the  cold  contempt  they  merited. 
After  the  Duke  had  actually  taken  arms  against  the  crown, 
however,  Henry  employed  a  firmer  tone,  and  declared  the 
seat  of  the  parliament  transferred  from  Paris  to  Tours.  He 
likewise  published  a  declaration,  pronouncing  Mayenne,  as 
well  as  the  Duke  and  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale,  and  all  who 
should  aid  and  abet  them,  guilty  of  high  treason,  which  was 
followed  by  another  directed  agstinst  the  towns  that  adhered 
to  their  party.  Nearly  at  the  same  tune,  he  sent  letters  to 
the  governors  of  dififerent  cities  and  provinces  in  whom  he 
thought  he  could  confide,  commanding  them  to  call  out  the 
ban  and  arriere  ban  for  his  service  against  the  insurgents. 
But  these  orders  were  but  inefficiently  carried  into  efiect ; 
and  shortly  after  Mayenne,  taking  the  field  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  amongst  whom  were  some  of  the « 
best  troops  of  France,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
Vendome  and  Tours, 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  Henry  III. 

*  De  Thou  says  that  the  States  were  smmnoned  for  the  15th  of  July, 
f  Cayet.    Tie  du  Due  de  Mayenne.    L'Etoile. 
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one  or  two  more  favorable  events  occurred,  which  promised 
to  give  a  better  turn  to  his  affiurs,  if  he  could  but  rally  suflS- 
cient  forces  to  make  a  great  effort.    In  the  first  place  the 

• 

town  of  Chalons,  which  had  been  so  long  the  head-quarters 
of  the  League,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Guise  than 
the  inhabitants  rose  and  expelled  the  governor  whom  he 
had  placed  therein,  declaring  their  determination  to  maintain 
inviolate  thdr  fidelity  to  the  King.  The  town  of  Angers  too 
was  saved  to  the  ^yal  party  by  Pichery,  who  having  the 
command  of  the  citadel,  refused  to  receive  the  Count  de 
Brissac,  and  gave  admission  to  Marshal  d'Aumont;  and 
Rennes,  the  capital  of  Brittany,  after  having  been  won  for 
the  party  of  the  League  by  tiie  Duke  de  Mercoeur,  revolted 
against  the  officer  to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  government 
of  the  place,  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  had  time  for  con- 
sideration ;  and,  calling  in  some  royalist  forces,  that  impor- 
tant city  remained  ever  afterwards  faithful  to  its  sovereign. 

During  these  transactions  the  eyes  of  all  parties  in  France 
were  turned  from  time  to  time  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  to 
see  what  course  he  would  follow  in  the  midst  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  amongst  the  Papists.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  reached  him  at  St.  Jean 
d'Angeli,*  while  preparing  for  the  attack  upon  Niort ;  but 
instead  of  displaying  any  Joy  at  an  event  which  delivered 
him  from  one  of  his  greatest  enemies,  he  showed  deep  grief 
at  the  lamentable  circumstances  under  which  he  perished, 
and  declared,  that  France  had  great  cause  to  regret  the  loss 
of  such  a  valiant  nobleman,  notwithstanding  his  ill-directed 
ambition.f    The  King  of  Navarre  added,  however,  that  he 

*  The  aflsasainatioxi  or  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  took  place  on 
the  33rd  December,  and  the  last  morning  that  Henry  spent  at  St  Jean 
d'Angeli  before  he  visited  Niort,  was  that  of  the  39th.  He  did  not  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  till,  after  the  Ist  January. 

f  Such  is  the  statement  of  those  about  him  at  the  time  when  the  in- 
telligence reached  his  ears,  and  in  the  only  letter  in  which  Henry  enten 
into  any  details  regarding  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he 
certainly  expresses  no  joy,  though  he  displays  no  regret    His  Mings, 
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doubted  not  Henry  III.  must  have  had  juBt  and  important 
motives  for  the  act  he  had  committed ;  and  shortly  after,  he 
published  a  declaration  addressed  to  the  three  estates  of 
France,  which  produced  an  extraordinary  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  proved  highly  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  the  King.  This  declaration  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  without  particular  notice,  and  the  first  paragraph 
after  the  exordium,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  Had  it  pleased  God,"  he  says,  addressing  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  people,  "  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  King  my  lord, 
and  yours,  and  that  I  had  been  called  to  the  assembly  of  the 
deputies  at  Blois,  as  certainly  it  appears  to  me  I  ought  to 
have  been,  and  that  I  had  been  permitted  freely  to  propose 
what  I  might  think  would  prove  of  benefit  to  the  state,  I 
should  have  shown  that  I  had  not  only  the  desire  at  my 
heart,  and  the  words  in  my  mouth,  but  also  the  results  in 
my  hand,  and  that  I  had  neither  covert  designs,  conditions 
to  make  for  my  own  advantage^  nor  fine  speeches,  to  which 
I  would  not  bind  myself,  but  on  the  contrary,  good  resolu- 
tions and  affection  towards  the  King  and  the  Idi^dom,  as 
great  as  it  is  possible  to  have,  even  to  my  own  detriment ; 
and  that  when  every  one  is  so  disposed,  there  will  be  no  ne- 
cessity of  treating  or  capitulating  with  me,  my  conscience 
assuring  me  that  regard  for  its  dictates  and  for  my  honor 
have  proved  the  only  difficulty  with  me.    That  not  having 

however,  were  very  different  towards  the  Queen-Mother,  whom  he  had 
long  regarded  as  the  great  promoter  of  all  the  discord  that  afflicted  the 
realm.  Thus,  in  a  note  to  Segur,  dated  the  25th  December,  1588,  he 
says,  *^  I  have  just  seen  some  letters  which  a  courier  was  canying,  and 
in  which  he  who  wrote  them  stated,  that  he  had  left  the  Queen-mother 
dying.  I  will  speak  as  a  Christian :  GK>d  do  his  will  with  her.''  And 
again,  on  the  first  of  January,  1589,  he  writes  to  Madame  de  Quiche, 
« I  am  waiting  for  the  happiness  of  hearing  that  they  have  sent  to 
strangle  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  That,  with  the  death  of  her  mother, 
might  well  make  me  sing  the  Canticle  of  Simeon." — Lettres  Missives, 
tom.  ii.  page  418.* 
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been  done,  however — ^whioh,  perhaps,  France  will  one  day- 
reckon  amongst  its  errors,  there  being  no  such  good  physi- 
cian as  one  who  loves  his  patient — I  am  resolved,  then,  at 
this  late  hour,  to  explain  to  you  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
my  own  duty,  and  that  which  I  look  upon  as  necessary  for 
the  service  of  God,  of  the  King  my  sovereign,  and  of  his 
kingdom ;  in  order  that  ail  the  subjects  of  this  crown  may 
know  it,  and  that  all,  for  my  exculpation,  may  be  informed 
of  my  intentions,  and  by  my  intentions  of  my  innocence." 

The  King  then  goes  on  to  speak  at  large  of  his  own  con- 
dition, and  of  his  own  acts^  with  the  frank  boldness  of  the 
soldier  but  the  humility  of  the  Christian  ;  pointing  out,  that 
in  ten  years  he  had  seen  ten  royal  armies  led  against  him 
and  his  cause,  but  that  all  of  them  had  been  dispersed,  not 
by  his  own  valor,  for  he  had  in  reality  fought  only  one,  but 
by  the  hand  of  God ;  and  he  asks,  what  good  end  has  been 
served  by  the  loss  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  and  the 
expense  of  mines  of  gold,  but  the  ruin  of  France  ?     He 
proceeds  to  express  himself  as  desirous  of  peace  as  ever, 
and  to  declare,  that  he  and  his  fellow  Protestants  are  ever 
ready  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  cotmcil,  though  they 
cannot  be  driven  to  sacrifice  their  conscientious  convictions 
by  the  dagger  at  their  throats.     He  asks  what  would  be 
thought  of  him  by  any  but  hypocrites,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  crown,  he  were  suddenly,  and  uninstructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  another  church,  to  yield  his  religion  to  brute 
force  ;  and  he  exclaims,  "  No !  this  shall  never  be  done  by 
the  King  of  Navarre,  were  thirty  thrones  to  be  gained 
thereby. — Instruct  me  !     I  am  not  obstinate. — ^Take  the 
means  of  conviction !     You  would  gain  infinitely  more ;  for 
if  you  show  me  another  verity  than  that  in  which  I  now  be- 
lieve, I  will  yield  to  it.     I  will  do  more ;  for  I  think  that  I 
should  leave  no  one  in  my  party  who  would  not  yield  to  it 
also." 

He  next  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  used  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  if  possessed  of  the  crown  of  France 
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he  would  oppress  the  Catholics  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  then  comments  on  the  lamentable  fact,  that  in 
the  discussions  at  Blois  no  one  had  ventured  to  pronounce 
the  holy  name  of  peace,  declaring  that  peace  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  innumerable  ills  under  which  France  still 
groaned.  After  having,  in  a  powerful  burst  of  eloquence, 
exhorted  all  classes  to  seek  tranquillity,  and  abandon  the  un- 
just enormities  to  which  they  had  given  themselves  up  for 
so  many  years,  he  speaks  with  tenderness  and  esteem  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  with  deep  regret  at  the  fatal  end  of 
their  rebellion,  but  with  still  more  regret  at  the  perversion 
of  their  high  qualities  to  such  lawless  objects  as  they  had 
followed.  At  the  same  time,  he  contrasts  his  own  successes 
with  the  disasters  of  his  enemies ;  but  declares  his  convic- 
tion, that  if  once  he  were  to  quit  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
honor,  God  would  withdraw-his  blessing  and  overwhehn  him 
likewise ;  and  he  beseeches  all  those  who  have  adhered  to 
the  party  of  the  League,  to  have  recourse  to  the  mercy  of 
the  King,  which  is  graciously  offered  to  them.  He  then 
proceeds  to  point  out,  that  the  King  has  no  choice  but  to 
make  peace  with  all  his  subjects ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
from  the  incorrigible  sedition  of  one  party,  to  unite  himself 
with  those  who  are  most  willing  to  show  obedience  ;  and  he 
paints,  in  striking  colors,  the  abyss  towards  which  the  cur-* 
rent  of  civil  war  is  hurrying  on  the  state.  He  urges  the 
King  not  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  League  alone,  but 
against  all  or  any  who  should  refuse  a  reasonable  peace ;  and 
he  professes  himself  more  ready  and  willing  than  ever,  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  calling  God  to  witness,  that,  whatever  happens,  as  a 
good  servant  of  the  King,  a  French  subject,  and  first  Prince 
of  the  blood,  though  all  the  world  should  vow  the  ruin  of 
France,  he  for  one,  at  the  risk  of  ten  thousand  lives,  would 
endeavor  to  avert  it.  He  appeals  to  all,  of  every  class,  who 
have  the  same  object  at  heart,  to  join  him  ;  declares  his  de- 
termination to  re-establish,  throughout  all  those  districts  in 
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which  he  has  influence,  the  rule  of  the  law,  and  to  enforoe 
obedience  to  the  Bovereign,  sayiiig  his  own  faith  and  honor ; 
and  protests,  that,  as  he  would  never  suffer  his  own  eon- 
science  to  be  constrained  by  force,  so  will  lie  never  allow 
any  violence  to  be  used  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

This  paper  was  signed  on  the  4th  March,  1589 ;  but  between 
the  period  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
publication  of  his  Declaration,  Henry  of  Bourbon  had  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  League  witb  great  vigor  and  success. 
St.  Maixent  and  Maillezais  had  been  taken  before  the  Ist  of 
January ;  Chatellerault,  Loudon,  Lisle,  Bouchard,  Mirebeau, 
and  Yivonne  followed ;  and  shortly  after,  the  town  of  Ar- 
genton,  in  Berri,  sent  to  demand  aid  from  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, in  expelling  from  the  citadel  the  governor  who  had 
been  placed  therein  by  the  virulent  and  licentious  Duchess 
of  Montpensier.  Lnmediate  reinforcements  were  expected 
by  that  officer  from  the  rebel  garrison  of  Orleans  ;  but  Henry, 
with  his  usual  energetic  activity,  set  out  at  once  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  March,  and  before 
the  18th  of  the  same  month*  had  forced  the  castle  of  Ar- 
genton  to  surrender.  This  was  the  last  movement  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  before  the  formal  commencement  of  nego- 
tiations for  the  union  of  his  forces  with  those  of  Henry  IIL, 
although  overtures  had  already  been  made,  which  paved  the 
way  for  that  most  important  event 

*  We  find  from  the  itineraiy  of  the  King's  moTements,  6im]8hed  \ij 
M.  Berger  de  Xivrey,  that  Henry  was  at  Chatellerault  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  March,  in  Berri  on  the  16th,  and  had  returned  to  Chatelle- 
rault  on  the  18th,  which  data  give  us,  as  nearly  as  can  he  wished,  the 
period  of  Henry's  expedition  to  Argenton,  wldch  is  not  mentjoned  by 
other  authorities. 
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The  evil  consequences  of  folly  are  often  more  permanent 
than  those  of  crime ;  and  the  act  of  vigor  which  Henry  III. 
had  performed  in  putting  to  death  the  Duke  and  Cardinal 
of  Guise  was  inefifectual  to  remedy  the  mischief  which  his 
weakness  and  indolence  had  produced.  The  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  survived  him>  and  he  foimd  a  fitting  successor 
in  Mayennne ;  but  a  greater  evil  still  remained,  which  his 
death  did  nothing  to  remove,  and  which,  though  he  had  un- 
doubtedly fomented  it  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  objects, 
was  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  feebleness  of  charac- 
ter displayed  by  Henry  III.  I  speak  of  the  utter  want  of 
respect  for  the  royal  authority  which  had  been  superadded 
under  that  monarch,  to  the  factious  turbulence  which  had 
arisen  in  the  reigns  of  his  two  brothers.  This  was  the  chief 
of  many  causes  that  rendered  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most  embar- 
rassing the  vicious  King  of  France  had  hitherto  encountered. 
The  monarch  was  despised ;  a  part  of  the  contempt  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  fell  upon  the  crown  itself ;  an  act, 
probably  done  in  self-defence,  and  which  wanted  nothing  of 
justice  but  the  forms,  was  looked  upon  as  murder ;  the  Sov- 
ereign's commands  were  treated  with  scorn  in  every  quarter 
of  France ;  large  forces  were  openly  levied  against  him ; 
town  after  town  declared  for  his  enemies;  and  although 
everyday  fresh  parties  of  the  nobility  went  to  join  his  stand- 
ard, the  troops  that  they  brought  to  support  him  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  with  Mayenne  were  comparatively  few. 
Epemon,  indeed,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  all  the  loyal  sol- 
diers that  could  be  found  in  Augoumois ;  and  having  opened 
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a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  which  was  afterwards 
conducted  to  a  conclusion  by  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and 
others,  he  aivaneed  to  Henry's  assistance  with  a  body  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse. 

The  movements  of  Mayenne,  however,  threatened  equally 
Blois,  Yendome,  and  Tours;  and  the  King  dispatched  orders 
to  his  favorite,  to  cast  himself  into  the  former  city  and  defend 
it  to  the  last,  while  he  himself  gathered  what  forces  he  could 
in  the  capital  of  Touraine.  Although  the  service  was  one 
of  great  danger,  Blois  being  destitute  of  all  reg^ar  fortifi- 
cations, Epemon  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  and  without  paus- 
ing even  to  visit  the  King,  he  hurried  on  with  three  thousand 
foot  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  sending  the  rest  of  his 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  his  master,  under  Monsieur  de 
Moncassin.  He  arrived  at  Blois  while  Mayenne  was  still  on 
the  march  towards  it,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  such 
defences  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  permit,  throwii^ 
a  part  of  his  force  into  the  small  and  indefensible  town  of  St. 
Ouen,*  with  orders  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at 
any  risk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  King  time  to  prepare 
against  attack  in  Tours.  This  plan  was  eminently  success- 
ful ;  for  Mayenne  was  detained  befofe  St.  Ouen  during  four 
days,  which,  as  I  shall  speedily  have  to  show,  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  Henry  III.  at  that  moment.  The  Gen- 
eral of  the  League,  however,  avoided  Blois ;  and  advancing 
rapidly  upon  Yendome,  into  which  town  he  was  admitted  by 
his  partisans  in  the  place,  made  the  greater  part  of  the 
King's  council  prisoners,  and  then  marched  at  once  upon 
Tours. 

A  number  of  Henry's  adherents  had  been  dispatched  into 
various  parts  of  France  to  levy  troops  for  the  monarch's  ser- 
vice, and  few  if  any  had  returned.  But  by  this  time  all  the 
preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  for  the  union  of  the  forces 
of  Henry  III.  with  those  of  the  King  of  Navarre.     The 

*  Written  as  frequently  St.  Ooin.  I  do  not  find  this  place  in  any 
modem  map  that  I  possess. 
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Duchess  of  AngoulSme  had  been  the  principal  negotiator ; 
and  Du  Plessis  Momay  and  Sully  had  both  some  share  in 
bringing  about  that  desirable  result.  Each  of  the  two  last 
took  the  credit  to  themselves  :  but  history  attributes  the  result 
to  her  who  put  in  on  claim.*  Henry  of  Bourbon  ,after  strug- 
gling with  doubts  m  regard  to  his  brother-in-law's  sincerity, 
agreed  to  march  to  the  aid  of  his  sovereign,  on  the  sole  eondi« 
tion  of  receiving  for  his  security  one  of  the  various  towns  or 
castles  which  commanded  a  passage  over  the  Lower  Loire. 
The  Pont  de  Ce  was  first  offered,  but  the  governor,  who  was 
in  communication  with  the  League,  refused  to  give  it  up ; 
and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  far  more  important  city 
of  Saumur  was  granted  to  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  compensa- 
tion having  been  first  made  to  the  commander  of  the  place. 
No  sooner  was  the  arrangement  concluded,  and  Saumur 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  Prince,  than,  setting  out 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his  army 
to  foll6w,  he  advanced  rapidly  to  confer  with  Henry  III.  who 
was  then  at  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France,  better 
known  by  the  description  of  the  great  novelist  than  by  the 
records  of  the  historian,  and  called  Plessis  les  Tours. 

The  French  monarch  m<9t  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  years,  at  a  short  distance  from  his  place  of 
residence ;  but  the  King  of  Navarre  had  not  risked  his  per- 
son in  the  power  of  one  who  had  caused  the  death  of  so 
many  by  whom  he  had  been  trusted,  without  warnings  to 
beware,  and  perhaps  some  misgivings.  His  cautious  friends 
pointed  out,  that  Henry  III.  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  Pope ;  and  that  no  offering  would 
be  so  acceptable,  as  the  blood  of  a  heretic  Prince.f     Sully 


*  Sully,  liv.  3.  Da  Plesais,  fiv.  1.  For  the  part  taken  by  the  Duch^ 
we  rest  upon  almost  eveiy  independent  writer,  Cayet,  Gerard,  Vie  du 
Due  d'EpernoD,  Aabign6,  Davila.  The  Duchess  of  Angouldme  w&s  a 
natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  and  a  woman  of  great  talent;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  claims  of  Solly  and  Du  Plessis  rest 
cpoB  a  slighter  foundation  than  her  own.  t  Perefize. 
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reports,  that  at  two  leagues  from  Plessis  Henrj  halted,  and 
gnce  more  consulted  his  companions ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  go !  let  us  go !  the 
resolution  is  taken ;  there  is  no  use  of  further  thought  ;"* 
and  TEtoile  declares  that  the  King  of  Navarre,  before  cross- 
ing the  river,  answered  those  who  would  have  dissuaded 
him,  much  in  the  sanje  terms  which  he  employed  in  writing 
to  Du  Plessis  Moxnaj,/'  God  has  said  that  I  shall  pass,  and 
that  I  shall  see,''  he  replied ;  "  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  prevent  me ;  for  God  guides  me  and  goes  with  me.  ^ 
I  am  assured  of  that ;  and  thus  he  wUl  cause  me  to  see  my 
King  with  satisfiMstion,  and  to  find  favor  with  him."f 

At  length  the  small  body  of  Huguenots  perceived  the 
King  of  France  advancing  along  one  of  the  long  avenues  of 
Plessis  les  Tours,  accompanied  by  an  immense  multitude  ai 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city  on  horseback  and  on 
foot ;  but  if  Henry  of  Navarre  had  felt  anything  like  appre- 
hension it  had  passed  away.  Frank  and  open  joy  was  upon 
his  countenance,  as  he  rode  on  to  greet  the  monarch  ;  and 
every  one  remarked  the  difference  between  the  meeting  of 
the  two  Kings  and  that  of  Henry  III.  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  after  the  barricades.^  The  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude  were  beyond  description :  Mayenne  was 
already  almost  at  the  gates;  they  expected  to  see  Tottrs 
forced  each  hour,  but  the  very  sight  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
brought  back  confidence  to  every  heart ;  order  could  not  be 
maintained  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  King's  officers;  the -two 
sovereigns  stretched  out  their  arms  to  each  other,  but  for 
many  nunutes  the  deliverer  and  the  delivered  could  not  meet 
for  the  press,  while  acclamations  of  "  Long  live  the  Kings ! 
Long  live  the  King  of  Navarre !  Long  live  the  King !"  rent 
the  air.  At  lengrth,  when  they  could  approach,  Uiey  cast 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  both  shed  tears,  in 

•  Sully,  Uv.  3.  -  t  L'Etoflc. 

%  Paaquier,  lettre  xiii.  ttv.  13.    He  was  present. 
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which  we  may  well  suppose  that  many  strange  emotions 
were  mingled.* 

Henry  of  Navarre  only  passed  one  night  in  Tours,  and 
then  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  which  were 
at  Maill^.  Mayenne,  hearing  of  his  absence,  and  trusting  to 
some  intelligence  which  he  had  in  Tours,  made,  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  May,  an  extraordinary  march  of  eleven 
leagues.  On  the  very  morning  of  his  arrival  he  was  sup- 
posed to  i)e  at  such  a  distance,  that  Henry  III.  had  ridden 
%  out,  with  but  few  attendants,  beyond  the  suburb  of  St.  Sy- 
phorien;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  induced  to  do  so  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  who 
intended  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Mayenne ;  but  a 
miller  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  seen  the  advancing 
troops  of  the  enemy,  warned  the  King  of  his  danger,  and  he 
bad  time  to  retreat  into  the  town.  Messengers  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  call  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  relief 
of  Tours;  but  before  he  arrived,  Mayenne  had  appeared 
upon  the  heights,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  sub- 
urbs, which  were  defended  by  nothing  but  a  weak  banicade.f 
Crillon  and  Gersay,  with  a  body  of  the  guards  and  arquebus- 
iers,  hastened  to  meet  him  at  the  end  of  the  hollow  way,  but 
were  soon  driven  back  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy,! and  Crillon,  caught  in  the  gate  of  the  suburb,  was  for 
some  time  exposed  alone  to  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy. 
A  party  of  Protestant  gentlemen,  however,  who  had  re- 
mained in  Tours  to  aid  the  King,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
La  Trimouille  and  Chatillon,  crossed  the  bridge,  under  the 
fire  of  seven  thousand  arquebusiers,  who  now  covered  the 
heights  which  crown  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
city.  As  soon  as  the  white  scarfs  of  Navarre  were  seen 
mingling  with  the  troops  of  the  court,  the  Leaguers  shouted 
aloud  to  them  to  retire,  saying,  "  Brave  Huguenots !  mesx  of 

•  L'Etoile.    I  give  this  scene  exactly  as  I  find  it  described,  without 
any  ornament  whatever. 

t  SuOj.  %  Aubigii6. 
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honor,  it  is  not  you  that  we  seek ;  it  is  that  traitor  who  has 
hetrayed  you  so  often,  and  will  betray  yon  again;"  and 
some  one  perceiving  Chatillon,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Co- 
hgni,  exclaimed,  **  Retire,  Chatillon ;  we  do  not  wish  to  injure 
you,  but  the  murderers  of  your  father." 

Chatillon  replied  in  a  loud  tone,  "  You  are  all  traitors  to 
your  country !  I  cast  away  all  desire  of  private  vengeance 
where  the  service  of  my  King  and  the  state  is  concerned.'** 

The  struggle  for  the  suburb  now  became  terrible  ;  but  in 
the  midst,  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  a  considerable  rein-  # 
forcement,  reached  Tours,  and  at  once  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  combat.  He  found  Henry  III.  displaying  no  longer  weak- 
ness, indolence,' and  .irresolution.  That  monarch  seemed  in 
a  manner  to  have  resumed  all  the  vigor  and  resolution  of 
his  early  days,  exposing  himself  like  the  meanest  soldier. 
Seven  pieces  of  artillery  were  subsequently  brought  to  the 
heights,  commanding  the  bridge  and  the  gate ;  but  regiment 
after  regiment  of  the  Huguenots  passed  over  at  a  slow  pace, 
refreshing  the  troops  who  were  defending  the  suburb,  till  at 
length  the  Leaguers  finding  that  their  fire  would  never  suc- 
ceed in  dislodging  them,  had  recourse  to  the  masses  of  rock 
that  were  scattered  about  amongst  the  vineyards,  which 
being  rolled  down  the  steep  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
soon  compelled  the  royalists  to  retreat  into  the  isle,  where 
the  defence  was  renewed  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  After 
remaining  at  the  barricades  for  several  hours,  that  Prince 
was  joined  by  Henry  III.,  who,  pushing  over  one  of  the 
gabions  with  his  foot,  remained  expoised  for  some  time  to  the 
whole  fire.  The  King  of  Navarre  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  such  rashness ;  but  Henry  replied,  **  You  have 
been  here  all  day,  and  are  still  safe ;  such  may  be  my  case.'*f 
He  continued  in  the  same  position  till  evening,  when  the 
fire  becoming  slack,  and  the  enemy  showing  s3naiptom8  of  an 
inclination  to  retreat,  he  returned  into  the  town  with  his 
brother-in-law,  assuming  the  white  scarf  of  Navarre  as  a 

*  L'Etofle.    Aal»gn6.  f  ^o>°-  ^^  NevezB. 
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mark  of  bis  admiration  of  the  gallantry  which  the  Huguenot 
army  had  displayed.  The  bridge  was  left  under  the  guard 
of  Cbatillon ;  but  the  suburb  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cheralier  D'Aumale,  who  had  much  distinguished  himself, 
on  the  part  of  the  League.  During  the  evening,  he  and  the 
soldiers  under  his  command,  coxnmitted  every  excess  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine,  breaking  into  the  monasteries,  and 
plundering  the  churches,  so  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  pretence  of  religion,  with  which  they  covered  their 
rebellion,  was  mere  hypocrisy  of  the  most  impudent  kind.* 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  Mayenne,  abandon- 
ing all  hope  of  forcing  his  way  to  Tours,  commenced  his  re- 
treat, setting  fire  to  the  suburb,  and  destroying  two  arches 
of  the  bridge  to  embarrass  the  operationfl  of  the  enemy.f 
Means  were  immediately  taken  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  a 
small  force  was  sent  to  pursue  the  Duke,  and  gain  intelli- 
gence of  his  proceedings.  The  tidings  brought  back  were  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  advanced  so  far  on  the  way  to  Chateau 
du  Loir,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  follow  him  ;  and  we  find, 
from  another  source,  that  he  agaih  made  a  march  of  eleven 
leagues  that  day,  an  instance  of  activity  which  is  rare  hi  his 
history.  Li  the  suburbs,  and  the  gardens  above,  he  left  a 
number  of  wounded,  and  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
but  Henry  HL,  with  more  charity  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  caused  those  who  were  still  living  to  be 
carried  into  the  hospitals  and  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, while  the  dead  were  interred  with  decency  and  respect. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the  negoti- 
tions  carried  on  with  Rome,  by  the  League  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  King  on  the  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  if  the 
march  of  Mayenne  upon'  Tours  effected  no  other  object,  it 
produced  a  result  favorable  to  his  cause,  by  forcing  Henry 
to  call  the  King  of  Navarre  to  his  aid,  and  consequently  to 
exasperate  the  Pope  still  more.  Henry  of  Navarre,  it  must 
be  recollected,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  See  an  excom- 

•  Davila.    L'Btoile.  t  Cayet. 
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mnnicated  heretic;  and,  oooBequently,  although  the  treaty 
hetween  him  and  the  King  of  France  extended  to  nothing 
hut  a  truce,  and  not  a  regular  treaty  of  peace,  yet  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Most  Christian  King  with  a  personage  under 
anathema,  was  regarded  as  a  daring  insult  to  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  legate,  in  consequence,  retired 
from  France,  and  a  monitory  was  puhlished  on  the  24th  of 
May,  and  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the  public  places  of  sev- 
eral towns,  warning  Henry  of  Valois  to  set  at  liberty  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  within 
two  days,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  3y  the  same 
instrument  he  was  ordered  to  appear  within  sixty  days  at 
Rome,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  excommunicated 
for  putting  to  death  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  and  why  his 
subjects  should  not  be  set  free  from  the  oath  of  aUegiance, 
which  they  had  taken.  The  age  was  not  one,  however,  in 
which  such  idie  thunder  could  have  any  great  effect  upon 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  we  do  not  find  that  many  of  the 
King's  party  were  at  all  troubled  by  the  threatenings  of  the 
Vatican. 

At  the  same  time,  various  events  had  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  France  which  were  favorable  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  had  been  sent  into  Normandy 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide against  the  dangers  arising  from  the  revolt  of  several 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  that  province.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Alen^on,  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  noblemen 
of  Normandy,  and  marching  in  haste  upon  Falaise,  he  laid 
siege  to  that  city ;  but  ere  he  had  been  before  it  for  many 
days,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  Count  de  Brissac,  having  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  peasantry,  which  had  been  long  in 
revolt,  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  times,  was 
marching  against  him  with  the  aid  of  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  their  neighbors.  The  whole  force  under 
Brissac  amounted  to  betwe-en  ^ve  and  six  thousand  men ; 
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But  they  were  surprised  by  the  troops  of  Montpensier  in 
three  villages,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Argenton,  where  they 
were  completely  routed  afid  cut  to  pieces,  with  a  loss  of  near 
three  thousand  men  killed,  and  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  prisoners.  More  than  thirty  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion were  amongst  the  prisoners,  and  Brissac  himself  escaped 
with  difficulty.*  At  the  same  time  a  truce  was  concluded 
in  Dauphen^  between  Omono  and  Lesdiguieres,  which  se* 
cured  for  a  time  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Having  now  chosen  his  part,  after  the  vacillati<m  of  a  life- 
time, Henry  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  crush  the 
League  at  once.  Embassies  were  sent  early  in  the  year  to 
require  aid  of  various  sovereigns.  Elizabeth  of  England  was 
requested  to  give  men  and  money  for  the  support  of  the 
royal  cause  in  France ;  the  German  Princes  were  desired  to 
furnish,  as  usual,  a  body  of  mercenary  troops ;  and  the  Qrand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  was  applied  to  for  a  loan.  Of  these  three 
Priaces,  the  latter  was  the  only  one  who  forthwith  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  King  of  France.  Elizabeth  was  at 
the  time  embarrassed  by  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the  German 
Princes  showed  themselves  slow  in  risking  their  troops  once 
more,  in  a  land  which  had  been  already  fatal  to  so  many  ar- 
mies; but  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  immediately  con- 
tributed a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
£jng*s  army ;  and  one  generous  individual  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  by  his  own  influence,  raised  in  Switzerland  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  Nich- 
olas de  Harlay,  Baron  de  Sancy,  a  gentleman  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  the  law»  and  at  that  time  maitre  des  re- 
quetes,  l^eing  present  at  a  council,  which  was  held  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  King's  afi^Eiirs,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
Princes  of  Lorraine,  pronounced  a  long  and  powerful  oration, 
recommending  an  immediate  levy  of  a  large  body  of  foreign 
troops,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  monarchy ;  and 
pointing  out  Switzerland,  amongst  the  cantons  of  which  he 

♦  Cayet. 
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biiDBelf  had  resided  for  some  jears,  as  the  only  coimtry  where 
there  existed  a  g^reat  probability  of  success.  Every  one 
agreed  to  his  views,  but  every  one  spoke  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  treasury,  and  asked  who  would  be  the.  generous  or 
the  happy  Frenchman  who  would  raise  an  army  with  nothing 
but  the  letters  of  the  King.  Sancy,  whose  character  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  that  age,  full  of  generous 
emotions,  but  also  full  of  weak  facihties,  almost  always 
guided  by  rectitude  and  honor,  when  he  acted  on  the  first 
impulse,  but  often  deviating  from  the  right  path,  by  ill-regu- 
lated enthusiasm,  and  the  desire  to  please  those,  whom  either 
situation  or  genius  induced  him  to  respect,  reptied  with 
some  contempt  for  the  persons  around  him,  "  It  ought  not 
to  be  my  task ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  shall  be  mine."  He 
accordingly  accepted  the  commission,  and  hurried  into  Switz- 
erland, where,  after  di£Sculties  innumerable,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
a  splendid  force,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  pledging  his 
estates  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  leading  them  to 
the  aid  of  the  King,  with  the  skill  and  vigor  of  an  expe- 
rienced commander.* 

Before  the  pewB  of  this  successful  efifort  in  his  favor,  how- 
ever, reached  Henry  III.,  he  met  with  a  severe  mortification, 
in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  one  of  those  violations  of 
his  word  which  his  necessities  more  than  once  induced  him 
to  commit.  On  entering  Tours,  he  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  that  he  would  inflict  no  punishment  upon  the  parti- 
sans of  the  League  in  that  town  ;  but  the  pressing  want  of 
money,  arising  from  the  stoppage  of  all  the  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue,  led  him  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  Leaguers  of  Tours. 
The  news  of  this  infraction  of  his  promise  soon  reached  Poi- 
tiers, with  which  city  he  had  made  the  same  engagement, 
and  the  parties  therein  being  nearly  balanced,  an  advantage 
was  given  to  his  opponents,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  make 
uae  of  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  citizens  to  the 
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union.  The  loyalists  besought  the  King  to  hasten  to  their 
aid  after  the  retreat  of  Mayenne  ;  but,  although  he  acceded 
to  their  "wish,  and  called  Marshal  Biron  with  his  troops  from 
Guienne  to  join  him  in  that  city,  the  Leaguers,  before  his  ar- 
rival, had  gained  the  ascendency ;  the  gates  were  closed 
against  him ;  and  his  forces  saluted  with  a  volley  of  cannon 
balls  as  they  entered  the  suburbs.*  The  E[ing,  not  venturing 
to  attack  a  place  which  would  have  required  a  long  siege  for 
its  reduction,  returned  to  Tours,  where  he  received  urgent 
messages  from  the  Eling  of  Navarre,  who  had  advanced  to 
Beaugency,  pressing  him  to  march  on  at  once,  and  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  a  gallant  effort  had  been  made  in  the 
north ;  and  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
raised  by  the  Parisians,  had  been  defeated  under  the  walls 
of  Senlis,  by  the  young  Duke  of  Longueville  and  the  devoted 
La  Noue ;  but  to  counterbalance  his  success,  Mayenne  had 
taken  Alen^on  and  given  the  party  of  the  League  a  prepon- 
derance in  Normandy.  The  Parisians,  however,  were  thrown 
into  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm  by  the  defeat  of  their  governor, 
whose  fugitive  troops  had  been  pushed  to  the  very  gates  by 
the  victors ;  and  a  volley  of  cannon  shot  falling  into  one  of 
the  markets  increased  the  consternation  of  the  populace. 
Longueville  pursued  his  way  towards  Burgundy  to  meet  the 
Swiss  troops  now  advancing  under  Sancy;  Epemon  made 
himself  master  of  Montereau  ou  faut  Tonne ;  and  Chatillon  in 
a  rencontre  with  the  governor  of  Chartres,  defeated  his  troops 
with  great  slaughter,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  and  well  con- 
ducted resistance.  Sh<M*tly  after  the  Emg's  return  from 
Poitiers,  Henry  of  Navarre  appeared  in  Tours,  having  ridden, 
it  is  said,  twenty-five  leagues  to  decide  the  movements  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  induce  him  to  advance  at  once  to 
Paris,f  whither  the  march  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  now 
tending.  It  would  seem  that  the  timidity  of  Henry's  friends, 
more  than  his  own  want  of  resolution,  had  detained  him  in 
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Tours ;  but  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Nayarre  removed  all 
hesitation,  a  general  rendezvous  was  given  to  the  royal  foroes 
at  Beaugency,  and  having  left  the  Cardinals  of  Yendome 
and  Lenoncourt  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  council  to 
keep  Tours  in  obedience,  Henry  began  his  march  towards 
the  capital.  After  having  reached  Beaugency,  the  royal 
army  proceeded  to  attack  the  town  of  Geigau,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  League.  The  first  detachment  that  ap- 
peared under  its  walls  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  £p^- 
non,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  one  of  the  suburbs. 
The  King  of  Navarre  arrived  soon  after,  and  having  been 
received  by  the  Duke,  the  latter,  totally  unarmed,  led  him 
into  the  midst  of  the  great  square  of  the  suburb,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  enemies'  woiics,  saying,  that  he  wished 
to  show  him  his  housekeeping.  A  tremendous  fire  was  di- 
rectly opened  upon  the  party  of  the  two  commanders,  by 
which  a  cousin  of  the  Duke's,  and  an  attendant  were  killed 
on  the  spot ;  but  Henry  and  Epemon  walked  on  at  a  slow 
pace,  within  forty  paces  of  the  curtain  from  whence  a  fir« 
was  kept  up  during  the  whole  way,  killing  several  more  of 
their  followers,  till  they  reached  a  gate  that  hid  them  from 
the  enemy.  There,  Epemon  received  a  message  firom  two 
officers,  who  had  remained  in  the  square,  asking  him  to  re- 
turn, and  he  was  about  to  go  back  as  rashly  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced, when  the  King  of  Navarre  seized  him  by  the  collar,* 
giving  him  to  underetand  that  he  had  committed  folly  enough 
for  one  day.  When  Henry  III.  was  made  aware  of  what 
had  taken  place,  he  asked  Epemon  angrily  if  he  had  wished  to 
cause  the  death  of  Navarre.  A  rumor  that  such  was  his 
object,  even  spread  through  the  army ;  but  AulHgn6  excul- 
pates him  of  all  sinister  designs,  and  justly  attributes  bis 
conduct  to  that  vain  imprudence  which  made  him  believe, 
that  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily  was  the  road  to  renown. 
The  town  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate,  but  Henry,  though 
he  granted  favorable  terms  to  the  inhabitants  and  ganison  gen- 
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eraDy,  with  wise  rigor,  excepted  those  who  had  violated 
their  faith,  and,  after  taking  service  with  him  and  receiving 
pay,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.     These  were  given  up  to 
the  executioner,  and  amongst  the  rest»  as  a  warning  to  his 
commander,  was  hanged  a  gentleman  whom  La  Chatre  had 
sent  into  the  place  from  Orleans.     Gien  and  La  Chants  sub- 
mitted to  the  King,  and  having  now  secured  the  means  of 
crossing  the  Loire  at  various  points,  the  monarch  marched 
on  and  took  Pluviers  by  storm,  after  which  Etampes  was  be- 
sieged and  taken.     The  Baron  de  St.  Germain,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  King's  pages,  was  seized  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape,  and  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  was 
executed  for  treason.     From  Etampes,  the  £jng  of  Navarre, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  made  a  hasty  excursion  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  attacked  and  defeated  a  party  of  the  Pari- 
sians in  the  suburb  of  St.  Jacques,  and  having  spread  conster- 
nation amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  returned  with- 
out loss  to  rejoin  the  King  of  France.     Pontoise  was  next 
attacked,  and  after  a  gallant  defence,  received  an  honorable 
capitulation ;  but  the  Huguenot  army  lost  before  its  walls 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  time,  M.  de 
Charbonnieres,  who  was  mortally  wounded  while  the  King  of 
Kavarre  was  leaning  on  his  shoulder.    A  number  of  smaller 
places  in  the  neighborhood  made  submission  on  the  fall  of 
Pontoise ;  and  Henry,  now  approaching  the  capital,  with  the 
intention  of  besieging  it,  sent  messengers  to  call  all  the  nobil- 
ity of  Picardy  and  Normandy,  who  still  renudned  true  to  the 
royal  cause,  to  join  him  at  Poissy,  while  Longueville  with 
his  forces  having  united  with  Sancy  and  the  Swiss^  ap- 
proached rapidly  from  the  side  of  Chatillon  sur  Seine. 

The  difficulties  that  Sancy  had  encountered  were  many ; 
but  the  services  he  rendered,  even  on  his  march,  were  great, 
and  his  skill  and  determination,  in  leading  the  force  he  had 
raised  through  so  great  an  extent  of  country,  called  forth 
the  highest  praises  from  every  one  but  those  who  were  en* 
vious  of  his  well-merited  renown.     The  principal  danger 
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Sancy  had  to  encounter,  lay  in  tlie  neighborhood  oi  the  town 
of  Geneva,  which  was  ahnodt  surrounded  by  territories  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  in  actual  war  with  the 
King  of  France.     But  having  obtained  the  levy  which  he 
demanded  from  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,  the  Yalais  and  the 
GrisoDs,  he  skilfully  negotiated  with  the  inhabitants  of  Qe- 
neva;  and  while  lie  wrote  to  Lesdiguieres  and  Omano  to 
attack  the  Duke  from  the  side  of  Dauphin6,  he  induced  the 
G«neye8e  to  take  arms  against  Savoy,  and  seize  upon  differ- 
ent small  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.    The  way  having  been  thus  -in  some  de- 
gree cleared,  and  the  troops  required  raised  by  the  cantons, 
Sancy  advanced  at  their  head,  took  the  town  of  Thouon, 
captured  and  burned  the  fort  of  Ripaille,  and  then,  after 
some  negotiations  with  the  cantons,  marched  towards  Lan- 
gres,  dexterously  spreading  a  report  that  he  intended  to  turn 
upon  Chambery.     From  Langres  he  pursued  his  course  to 
Chalons  uninterrupted,*  but  not  without  mortification,  for 
he  was  met  on  the  march  by  M.  de  la  Quiche,  bearing  a 
commission  to  command  the  army.     Sancy,  however,  treated 
his  authority  with  contempt,  telling  him  to  keep  his  paper, 
and  he  would  keep  his  inen.f     Having  been  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  he  passed  the  Marne,  and  reached 
Conflans,  two  leagues  distant  from  Pontoise,  where  his  ar- 
rival spread  joy  and  conidence  through  the  army  of  the 
King.     Henry  immediately  received  him  in  his  cabinet^  but 
Sancy  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  monarch  shed  tears 
while  he  embraced,  and  thanked  him  for  his  services ;  nor  was 
he  without  apprehension  that  some  unforeseen  disaster,  which 
he  had  not  heard  of,  hod  lately  befallen  the  King.     But 
Henry  reassured  him,  saying,  ''  I  only  weep  from  regret  that 
I  have  nothing  but  tears  and  promises  to  give  you  in  recom- 
pense for  your  devotion.     Nevertheless,  if  God  gives  ma 
the  means,  I  will  raise  you  so  high  that  the  greatest  in  the 
realm  shall  have  cause  to  ^ivy  you/' 
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On  the  20th  of  July,  the  King  reviewed  the  Swiss  army ; 
and  finding  his  force  to  amount  to  tbirly  thousand  men,  with 
a  well-equipped  park  of  artillery,  the  siege  of  Paris  was  de- 
termined upon,  after  some  debate  in  the  council,  in  which 
for  a  time  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  M.  de  Givri,  stood  alone 
as  the  advocates  of  that  bold  measuiie.  The  bridge  of  St. 
Cloud  was  immediately  attacked,  and  taken ;  while  Henry 
of  Navarre,  pushing  forward  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
occupied  Meudon,  and  all  the  villages  on  the  bank  as  for  as 
Yaugirard,  where  Chatillon  took  the  command  of  the  oat- 
post.  Henry  III.  fixed  his  abode  at  St.  Cloud,  in  a  house 
named  the  Hotel  de  Gondy ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  King  of  Navarre  advanced  towards  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  threw  out  skirmishers  to  engage  the  post^  of  the  enemy, 
whose  principal  forces  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs,  under 
the  command  of  La  Chatre  and  Mayenne. 

Although  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  and  even  the  leaders  of  the  League,  were 
under  great  apprehensions  regarding  the'resultof  the  siege, 
a  bold  countenance  was  assumed  by  the  troops,  and  various 
gentlemen  issued  forth  to  break  a  lance  with  the  officers  of 
the  King.  But  in  the  meantime  the  most  detestable  meana 
were  employed  to  deliver  the  capital  from  the  daDjgerous  sit- 
uation in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Jacques  Clement,  a  Jacobite  monk,  was  pitched 
upon  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the  purpose.  He  is  represented 
as  a  person  of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious  mind,  licentious  in  his 
manners,  and  of  a  weak  and  superstitious  character.  He 
had  been  several  times  punished  in  his  convent  for  various 
excesses  ;  and  on  applying  for  absolution  to  his  priest,  he  had 
been  told  in  general  terms,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained 
by  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
means  which  were  employed  to  work  upon  his  mind  have 
been  variously  stated ;  but  it  would  ^pear  certain  that  the 
chief  agent  for  corrupting  the  unhappy  man,  and  exciting 
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his  Imagination  to  the  necessary  point,  was  father  Bonrgo- 
ing,  Prior  of  the  Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  himself  had  no 
share  in  this  infamous  transaction,  and  he  afterwards  affirmed 
upon  oath  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  deed;*  but  yet  some 
of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Paris,  and  which  could 
scarcely  have  taken  place  without  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent, show  that  the  council  of  the  League  in  general  must 
have  been  cognizant  of,  and  participators  in,  the  design. 
Pithou,  too,  in  his  address  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  M.  D'Aubray,  boldly  charges  him 
with  having  seen  and  encouraged  Jacques  Clement  before  he 
set  out  from  the  capital  ;f  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  sub- 
sequently proceeded  against  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  who  had 
fled,  and  condemned  him  to  be  executed  in  effigy  .|  The 
Duchess  of  Montpensier  is  likewise  supposed  to  have  used 
every  persuasion,  and  even  to  have  descended  to  the  most 
degrading  prostitution  of  her  person,§  to  induce  this  weak 
and  superstitious  bigot  to  undertake  the  destruction  of  the 
King. 

After  the  arrival  of  Henry  in  the  n^hborhood  of  Paris, 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  city  was  placed,  and  the 
terror  that  was  generally  entertained  by  the  party  of  the 
Lei^e,  produced  redoubled  efforts  to  confirm  the  monk  in 
the  determination  he  had  taken,  and  to  hurry  him  forward 
to  its  execution.    The  whole  transaction  is  so  obscure,  that 
it  is  not  without  hesitation  I  venture  to  give  these  details ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  a  few  days  before  the  murder  of  the 
King,  Henry  was  warned  of  the  danger  which  menaced  him, 
by  a  young  lady  of  high  family  in  the  capital  ;|  that  on  the 
27  th  of  July  he  sent  an  officer  into  Paris,  to  tell  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier  he  would  bum  her  alive  if  he  took  the  city ; 
and  that  on  the  day  when  Jacques  Clement  issued  forth,  to 

*  Pierre  Mathieu.  f  Satjre  Men]p6e,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 

*  Godefiroy.    La  Veritable  Fatality  de  St.  Cloud. 

%  AuTigny.  U  Pasquier,  liv.  ziv.  5  Aout,  1589. 
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commit  the  asssasination,  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
citizens,  who  were  known  to  be  attached  to  the  royal  party, 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.*  Clement  also  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  informed  that  this  measure  was  intended 
for  his  protection,  and  that  if  he  should  be  taken,  the  heads 
of  these  prisoners  would  be  made  answerable  for  his  safety. 
A  passport  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  Count  de  Brienne, 
one  of  the  loyalist  prisoners  of  the  League,  who  was  de- 
ceived into  a  belief  that  the  monk  had  important  communi-  ^ 
cations  to  make  to  the  King  from  the  first  President  de 
Hariey,  who  was  a  captive  in  the  Bastille.  A  letter,  either 
forged  or  procured  from  that  magistrate  by  similar  arts,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  assassin ;  and  some  authors  de- 
clare that,  before  he  set  out,  he  had  an  interview  at  the 
Chartreuz  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  himself.f 

Confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
priests,  who  promised  him  the  rank  of  cardinal  if  he  sur- 
vived, and  canonization  if  he  fell,  Clement  issued  forth  from 
Paris,  and  took  his  way  to  St.  Cloud.  He  was  first  stopped 
at  Yaugirard,  where  his  passport  being  examined,  and  his 
pretended  errand  made  known,  he  was  sent  forward,  under 
the  guard  of  two  soldiers,  towards  the  quarters  of  the  King. 
On  the  way  he  was  met  by  La  Guesle,  procureur-general, 
and  wks  then  given  into  his  hands  by  the  guards.  That 
officer,  after  having  inquired  his  business,  cross-examined 
him  strictly,  and  looked  at  the  letter  from  De  Hariey,  which, 
if  it  was  not  really  written  by  his  hand,  was  so  well  forged 
as  to  deceive  La  Guesle.  The  replies  of  the  monk  were 
quite  satisfactory,  and  the  Procureur  led  him  to  St.  Cloud, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  him  immediately  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King.  Henry,  however,  was  at  the  time  out  on 
horseback,  and  did  not  return  till  so  late  that  La  Guesle 
detained  the  Jacobin  at  his  own  lodgings  for  the  night, 

•  L'Et<nIe.    The  number  Ib  variously  given,  some  authors  saying  300, 
others  100.    See  also  La  Veritable  Fatalit6  de  St.  Cloud, 
t  Auvigny.    Vie  du  Due  de  Mayenne. 
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promising  to  obtain  an  audience  for  him  on  the  foUoirin^ 
day.     Accordingly,  early  on  the  first  of  August,  Clement 
was  taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Qondy,  and  the  Procureur-gen- 
eral,  after  having  cause  him  to  be  questioned  by  Portail,  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  Henry,  regarding  some  of  his  relations  in 
the  Bastille,  proceeded  to  the  cabinet  of  the  King,  whom  he 
informed  that  there  was  a  monk  without  bringing  intelli- 
gence from  Paris,  which  he  refused  to  commimicate  to  any 
but  the  monarch  himself.     Henry  ordered  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted immediately,  and  Jacques  Clement  was  introduced 
into  the  cabinet,  which  at  that  moment  contained  only  the 
£jng,  M.  de  Bellegarde,  and  La  Quesle.    It  would  seem, 
from  the  account  of  La  Guesle  himself,  that  the  monk,  as 
soon  as  he  entered,  approached  nearer  to  the  monarch  than 
that  officer  judged  safe ;  but  Clement  having  given  Henry 
to  understand  that  the  secrets  he  had  to  communicate  were 
for  his  ear  alone,  Bellegarde  and  the  Procureur-general  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.     Clement  then  took  a  paper  from  the 
sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  presented  it  to  the  King,  who  began 
to  read  it  attentively.     Instantly  seizing  the  opportunity^  the 
assassin  drew  forth  a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  the  entrails  of 
his  victim,  who  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  drawing  forth  the 
weapon,  aimed  a  blow  with  it  at  the  head  of  ^his  murderer, 
which  wounded  him  above  the  eye.     La  Guesle,  Bellegrade, 
and  Du  Halde,  rushed  in  at  the  King's  voice ;  and,  seeing 
him  wounded,  the  former,   without  pausing  to  consider, 
passed  his  sword  through  the  body  of  the  murderer.     Some 
authors  say  that  he  fell  dead  with  the  first  blow ;  others, 
that  Bellegarde  and  Du  Halde,  with  some  of  the  guard«  dis- 
patched him ;  but  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  killed 
immediately,  without  having  uttered  a  word.     This  rash 
haste  gave  rise  to  insinuations  against  La  Guesle  himself, 
put  forth  by  the  party  of  the  Union,  and  especially  by  the 
Jacobins,  when,  after  having  recovered  from  the  frenzy  of 
the  League,  they  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  an  act  which 
they  lauded  at  the  time.     But  we  have  the  authority  of 
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Henry  lY.  himself  for  stating,  that  Jacques  Clement  had 
been  instructed,  if  taken  alive,  to  accuse  the  Count  de  Sois- 
sons  of  having  instigated  him  to  commit  the  crime.* 

The  King  was  immediately  imdressed,  and  put  to  bed ; 
and  for  several  hours  the  surgeons  saw  no  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  the  wound  was  mortal.  They  even  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  able  soon  to  mount  his  horse ;  and  he  dic- 
tated letters  to  several  foreign  Princes,  and  to  those  noble- 
men in  the  various  provinces  of  France  who  were  the  chief 
supporters  of  his  cause,  stating,  that  an  attack  had  been 
made  upon  his  person,  but  that  no  evil  result  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended.f 

The  news  spread  quickly  through  the  army.  Amongst 
the  first  who  arrived  at  the  monarch's  bedside  was  the  King 
of  Kavarre,  having  galloped  from  Meudon  at  full  speed ; 
and  he  was  moved  to  tears  as  he  knelt  by  the  couch  of  the 
dying  King,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  lately  reconciled. 
Henry  III.  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  assured  him  that  he 
did  not  apprehend  any  danger ;  but  added,  that  if  the  wound 
should  prove  mortal,  he  left  him  the  crown  as  his  legitimate 
successor.  He  then  said : — "  If  my  wiU  were  to  have  eflfect, 
it  would  be  as  flourishing  upon  your  head  as  it  was  on  that 
of  Charlemagne.  I  have  commanded  all  the  officers  of  the 
crown  to  recognize  you  as  King  after  my  death."  Having 
uttered  these  words,  he  directed  all  the  Princes  and  officers 
of  state  to  be  called  in,  and  in  well  chosen  words,  interrupted 
by  occasional  groans  and  sighs,  recommended  to  them  union 
amongst  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy ; 
then,  speaking  of  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the 
throne,  as  indubitable,  he  ordered  them  to  swear  obedi- 
ence and  fidelity  to  that  Prince  after  his  own  death.J  No 
one,  we  are  assured,  ventured  to  disobey  ;  and  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done,  Henry  desired  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
chaplains,  and  the  officers  of  his  chamber.     If  the  deep  and 

*  Pierre  Mathieu.  t  Memoiree  de  la  Ligue,  torn.  iii.    Cayet. 

j:  Cayet.    Aubign6. 
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bitter  regret  of  all  who  surroonded  him ;  if  tears  sincere,  and 
full  of  anguish,  on  the  cheeks  of  those  whom  he  had  be* 
friended ;  if  the  poignant  sorrow  of  even  his  successor,  whom 
he  had  often  wronged  and  deceived,  could  soothe  the  pangs 
of  a  dying  man,  Henry  had  that  consolation.  All  his  enora, 
all  his  vices,  all  his  crimes,  even  all  his  weaknesses,  were 
at  that  moment  forgotten,  and  nothing  was  remembered  by 
his  courtiers  but  the  kind  and  g^erous  master,  the  warm- 
hearted and  tiberal  friend. 

The  active  and  energetic  mind  of  Henry  lY.,  however, 
did  not  permit  him  to  forget,  in  the  sorrow  that  he  felt,  ihe 
important  duties  of  his  situation.  Judging  that  the  attempt 
upon  the  King's  life  would  be  immediately  followed  by  some 
enterprise  in  arms  upon  the  part  of  the  enemy,  he  caused  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  march  towards  the  city.  But  no  one 
stirred  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  the  whole  of  the 
people  seemed  to  wait  in  awful  suspense  for  the  result  of  the 
great  crime  in  which  so  many  were  accomplices. 

Towards  evening,  the  pain  which  Henry  III.  experienced, 
led  the  surgeons  to  perceive  that  his  woimd  was  more  seri- 
ous than  they  had  at  first  supposed,  and  various  symptoms 
^developed  themselves  towards  night,  which  clearly  showed 
that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
returned  late  to  the  Chateau  of  Meudon,  and  had  just  sat 
down  to  supper  when  M.  d'Orthoman  arrived  in  baste  to 
tell  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  see  the  King  once  more  in  life, 
he  must  set  out  instantly.  While  the  horses  were  being 
prepared,  Henry  held  a  hurried  consultation  with  eight  of 
his  friends  ;  and,  ordering  his  attendants  to  arm  themselves 
well,  but  to  conceal  their  cuirasses  under  their  ordinary 
clothes,  he  set  out  with  a  party  of  thirty-three  gentlemen, 
and  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  a  little  before  daybreak.*  The 
agitation  of  his  mind,  as  he  rode  along  towards  the  spot 
where  Henry  III.  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  many  con- 
siderations that  pressed  for  attention,  the  dangers  which  pre- 

*  Solly.     Aubign^. 
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sented  themselves  to  his  eyes,  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his 
path,  but  the  great  destmy  to  which  that  path  was  sure  to 
lead,  if,  with  a  firm  and  constant  heart,  a  bold  and  energetic 
mind,  a  clear  and  powerful  judgment,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  over  all,  he  trod  it  to  the  end,  must  have  rendered  that 
journey  one  of  the  most  awful  hours  of  his  life.  **  It  was 
not,''  says  Sully,  who  accompanied  him,  "  the  result  of  a 
petty  negotiation,  nor  the  success  of  a  battle,  nor  a  little 
kingdom  like  that  of  Navarre  which  was  now  in  question.  It 
was  the  finest  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  how  many  obstacles 
were  to  be  surmounted  to  arrive  thereat !  and  by  what  labors 
was  it  to  be  purchased  !  All  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had 
hitherto  undergone  could  be  counted  for  nothing  in  compar- 
ison. How  was  to  be  overthrown  a  party  so  powerful,  and 
in  such  repute,  that  it  had  caused  a  monarch  already  seated 
on  the  throne  to  tremble,  and  almost  to  descend  therefrom  ? 
This  difficulty,  already  so  great,  appeared  almost  insurmount- 
able, when  one  reflected  that  the  death  of  the  King  would 
at  once  detach  from  the  person  of  the  King  of  Kavarre  the 
grreatest  and  the  principal  part  of  his  forces.  He  could  not 
reckon  upon  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  nor  upon  the  great 
nobles ;  and  such  was  his  situation,  that  having  need  of  the 
succor  of  every  one,  he  could  rely  upon  no  one.  I  trembled 
when  the  thought,  crossed  my  mind,  that  perhaps  this  sud- 
den and  unexpected  news  was  about  to  produce  a  revolution, 
which  would  leave  the  King  of  Navarre  with  a  handful  of 
faithful  servants,  at  the  mercy  of  his  ancient  enemies,  and 
in  a  country  where  he  was  without  any  resource." 

On  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  his  followers  at  St.  Cloud, 
the  first  tidings  they  received  were,  that  the  King  was  bet- 
ter, and  the  whole  party  were  ordered  to  give  up  their 
swords  before  entering  the  royal  quarters  ;  but  on  reaching 
the  Hotel  de  Oondy,  they  found  the  monarch  hod  just  ex- 
pired. 
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Thk  sitoation  of  Henry  lY .,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  probably  the  most  perilous  in  which  a  new  monarch  was 
ever  placed.  The  whole  kingdom  was  convulsed,  from  end 
to  end,  by  factionsi  the  virulence  of  which  against  each  other, 
had  been  nourished  during  many  years  of  civil  war,  and  not 
one  element  of  discord  and  confusion  seemed  wanting  to  ren- 
der the  state  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  which  existed,  of 
long  duration.  Not  only  the  fierce  and  relentless  spirit  of 
religious  fanaticism,  not  only  the  grasping  cupidity  of  selfish 
and  unprincipled  nobles,  not  only  the  ambition  of  powerful 
and  distinguished  leaders,  entered  as  ingredients  into  the 
strange  mass  of  contending  passions  which  the  country  pre- 
sented, but  the  long  indulgence  of  lawless  courses,  the  halnts 
of  strife  and  bloodshed,  the  want  of  universally  recogniied 
tribunals,  the  annihilation  of  external  commerce,  and  the 
utter  destitution  of  financial  resources  on  all  parts,  seemed 
to  place  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  speedy 
restoration  of  order  and  prosperity. 

The  ca{Mtal  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  its  legitimate 
sovereign ;  the  large  towns  were  in  many  instances  held  for- 
cibly by  the  party  opposed  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants ;  the  small  towns  and  villages  were  generally 
disaffected  to  the  royal  cause,  or  wavering  between  opposite 
factions :  and  the  rural  districts  were  divided  in  their  affec- 
tions, sometimes  presenting  three  or  four  different  shades  of 
opinion  within  the  space  of  as  many  leagues.  One  province 
was  nearly  entirely  Protestant,  another  almost  altogether 
Catholic,  another  equally  divided  between  the  two  religions. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  thundered  against  the  parliament 
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of  Tours ;  the  partisans  of  the  late  king  looked  with  scarcely 
less  jealousy  upon  their  new  sovereign  than  upon  their  ene- 
mies of  the  League ;  and  many  of  those  who  were  indiffer- 
ent upon  the  subject  of  religion,  made  it  their  first  inquiry 
how  they  could  sell  their  services  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  preceding  reigns  had  extinguished  all  respect  for  the 
law ;  the  vices  of  the  court  had  banished  all  notions  of  moral- 
ity ;  and  years  of  license  had  left  barely  the  sense  of  com- 
mon decency  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  the  kingdom. 
Complete  disoi^anization,  in  short,  existed  throughout  the 
whole  fabric  of  society ;  and  no  common  principle  of  action 
could  be  foimd  as  a  permanent  bond  in  uniting  the  members 
of  any  great  party  together.  The  League  itself  contained 
most  discordant  materials  ;  but  it  was  far  more  harmonious 
in  its  character  than  the  great  body  of  the  Royalists ;  for 
community  of  religion  at  least  afforded  ah  apparent  motive 
for  combination  where  more  substantial  ties  were  wanting, 
while  difference  of  faith  in  the  camp  of  the  King  was  at  all 
times  a  pretext  for  dissensions,  which  at  any  moment  might 
produce  disorders  if  not  actual  hostility. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Henry  knew  to  exist 
at  the  moment  when  he  received  the  announcement,  that  he 
had  so  suddenly  become  King  of  France.  The  generous  de- 
votion, indeed,  of  a  few  loyal  and  high-minded  men,  tended 
greatly  to  encourage  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  career ; 
but  apprehension  and  perplexity  must--  have  been  the  first 
emotions  by  which  he  was  affected  on  entering  the  Hotel  de 
Gondi  and  learning  that  Henry  III.  was  dead.  He  found 
stiU  greater  alarm,  however,  reigning  amongst  the  courtiers 
of  the  late  King.  Everything  was  confusion  and  disarray, 
and  his  presence  did  not  tend  to  produce  harmony  and 
order. 

The  moment  that  his  arrival  was  known,  the  Scotch  guard 
came  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  *'  Oh ! 
Sire,  jou  are  now  our  king  and  our  master ;''  and  the  active 
and  energetic  character  of  the  monarch  at  once  displayed 
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itself  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Without  loatng  the  time  of 
action  in  thought,  he  applied  himself  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consternation  of  others,  and  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops,  and  of  the  court,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  might  not  altogether  dissolve  the  bonds 
which  held  together  the  Royalist  party,  and  overthrow  the 
monarchy  itself.  He  sent  directly  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Swiss  and  the  French  guard,  to  Marshal  d' Aumont,  to  Biron, 
and  to  all  in  whom  he  could  trust.  He  wrote  during  the 
same  night  to  England,  to  Flanders,  to  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Venice,  announcing  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
stating  his  indisputable  title,  and  requesting  inmiediate  aid 
to  make  it  grood  against  his  enemies.* 

But  on  entering  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  King»  a 
strange  and  fearful  scene  presented  itself.  The  room  was 
filled  with  the  Catholic  nobility  of  France ;  the  minions  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  singing  the 
service  of  the  dead ;  and  all  the  rest,  "  amidst  bowlings  of 
despair,  were  drawing  down  their  hats,  or  casting  them  oa 

*  Sully.  The  number  of  letters  which  he  either  dictated  or  directed 
to  be  written  daring  the  course  of  that  night  and  the  succeeding  day  is 
very  remarkable,  many  of  them  followed  by  a  postscript  in  the  hand  of 
the  King  himself.  Monsieur  Bexger  de  Xivrey,  to  whose  careful  and 
judicious  labors  I  am  indebted  so  largely,  no  less  than  to  his  kindness 
and  liberal  feeling  in  communicating  the  result  of  his  own  scrupulous 
researches  to  a  foreigner,  has  preserved  five  of  the  epistles  sent  by  Henry 
to  different  important  bodies  and  to  individuals,  all  differing  in  tone  and 
words,  though  all  announcing  the  same  facts.  These  are  followed  by 
several  others,  notifying  to  foreign  powers  the  assassination  of  Henrf 
III.  and  his  own  accession ;  and  amongst  these  are  two  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  to  whom  Sully  assures  us  the  King  wrote  during  the  night  of 
his  predecessor's  death.  Nevertheless,  as  the  letters  of  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, presented  to  us  by  M.  de  Xivrey  may  be  considered  in  the  Ught  of 
credentials  in  favor  of  the  French  ambassador,  it  is  not  at  all  improba- 
Ue  that  Sully's  assertion  may  be  perfectly  correct,  and  that  these  epi»- 
ties  were  preceded  by  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  King  at  this  period,  abounds  in  promises  to  preserve 
the  Roman  Catholie  religion  in  the  realm ;  and  that  he  makes  no  allii- 
«oa  whatever  to  any  want  of  cordial  loyalty  on  the  part  of  his  nobili^* 
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the  ground,  clenching  their  fists,  plotting  together,  giving 
each  other  the  hand,  making  vows  and  promises,  of  which 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ending  words — 'rather  die  a 
thousand  deaths/  "  One  voice,  however,  gave  the  interpre- 
tation of  all :  a  gentleman  exclaiming  aloud,  at  ten  paces  from 
the  King,  that  he  would  rather  give  himself  up  to  any  ene- 
mies than  suffer  a  Huguenot  monarch. 

While  Henry  retired  from  this  ccmfused  and  mutinous] 
crowd  to  take  measures  for  his  own  safety,  the  others  held  a 
burned  consultation,  and  the  result  was  soon  made  known, 
by  the  Duke  of  LongueviUe,  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of 
the  nobility,  seeking  the  King  and  desiring  to  confer  with 
bim.  As  the  Duke  was  not  inclined  to  speak  himself,  Mar- 
shal d'O  was  chosen  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  zealous 
Catholics ;  and,  in  a  long  oration,  he  pointed  out  to  Henry 
the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  exhorted  him  at  once  to 
embrace  the  Romish  faith,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the 
nobihty  of  France  in  his  service. 

Henry,  we  are  told,  turned  pale,  either  with  anger  or  agi- 
tation, but  he  immediately  replied  in  words  which  must  be 
recorded  here  : — "  Amongst  the  many  wonders,  gentlemen/' 
be  said,  **  with  which  God  has  pleased  to  visit  us  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  that  which  is  caused  by  your  proceed- 
ing I  should  never  have  expected.  Your  tears — are  they 
already  dried  ?  The  memory  of  your  loss,  and  of  the  en- 
treaties of  your  King,  not  three  hours  ago,  have  they  vanished, 
together  with  the  respect  which  you  owe  to  the  words  of  the 
dying  ?  If  you  quit  the  path  of  vengeance  for  the  act  of 
parricide  which  has  just  been  committed,  how  will  you  hold 
that  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  for  the  preservation 
of  your  lives  and  stations  ?  Which  amongst  you  would  wish 
to  perfect  the  joy  of  the  Parisians,  and  destroy  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  by  bringing  into  it  confusion  ?  It  is 
impossible  that  all  here  can  have  agreed  in  all  the  pomts  of 
what  I  have  just  heard — ^to  take  me  by  the  throat  at  the  first 
step  of  my  accession ;  at  so  dangerous  a  moment  to  think  to 
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drag  me  to  that,  to  which  men  have  been  unable  to  force  so 
many  humble  persons  because  they  know  how  to  die !  And 
from  whom  can  you  expect  such  a  change  of  faith,  except 
from  a  man  who  has  none  at  all  ?  Would  it  be  more  agree- 
able to  you  to  have  a  king  who  is  without  a  God  ?  Would 
you  trust  in  the  faith  of  an  Atheist  ?  and  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, would  you  follow  with  confidence  the  will  and  guidance 
of  the  perjured  apostate  ?  Yes,  as  you  say,  the  King  of 
Navarre  has  suflfered  great  disasters  without  being  shaken. 
Can  he  cast  o£f  spirit  and  heart  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  ? 
However,  that  you  may  neither  call  my  firmness  obstinacy,  nor 
my  prudence  cowardice,  I  reply  to  you,  that  I  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  this  company  to  yourselves,  when  you  have 
had  time  to  think,  and  when  there  are  more  peers  of  France 
and  officers  of  the  crown  amongst  you  than  I  see  here  present. 
Those  who  cannot  wait  for  riper  deliberation,  which  the  afflic- 
tions of  France  and  our  fears  now  banish,  and  who  yield  to 
the  vain  and  brief  success  of  the  enemies  of  the  state,  have 
my  full  leave  to  seek  their  wages  under  insolent  masters.  I 
shall  yet  have  amongst  the  Catholics  all  who  love  France  and 
their  honor."* 

As  he  was  concluding  this  characteristic  address,  the  brave 
Givri,  who  had  carried  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Pari- 
sians, by  a  cannonade  after  the  defeat  of  Aumale  at  Senlis, 
entered  the  room,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet» 
embraced  his  knees,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  just  seen  the  flower 

*  Another  speech,  very  mach  to  the  same  purpose,  b  assigned  to 
Henry  by  the  Memoirs  of  the  League,  and  other  good  authorities,  but 
the  date  of  that  address  is  the  8th  of  August.  I  should  have  concluded, 
prehaps,  that  the  two  speeches  were  in  ikct  but  one,  and  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Aubign6  had  failed  him  when  he  asserted  that  the  above  words 
were  spoken  by  Henry  to  hu  nobles  on  the  day  after  his  predecessor's 
death;  but  I  find  in  the  Lettres  Missives,  an  e^nstle  to  Monsieur  de 
Poyanne,  dated  the  2nd  August,  pointedly  referring  to  an  address  of 
this  kind  already  pronounced  by  the  King.  It  may  be  remarked  also, 
that  AubignS,  and  de  Sancy  agree  very  closely  in  their  account  of  these 
transactions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  yiews,  if  not  to  the  conduct  of 
Marshal  Biron. 
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of  your  brave  nobility,  Sire»  who  reserve,  till  they  have  taken 
vengeance,  their  tears  for  their  dead  King,  and  wait  with  im- 
patience the  commands  of  their  living  monarch.  You  are' 
the  King  of  the  brave,  Sir,  and  none  but  cowards  wiU  aban* 
don  you." 

Givri's  entrance,  and  the  news  by  which  it  was  immedi- 
ately followed,  that  the  Swiss  were  m&rching  in  military 
array  to  tender  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  new  King,  inter- 
rupted the  painful  conference  in  which  Henry  was  engaged. 
This  important  movement  on  the  part  of  the  auxiliaries  was 
brought  about  by  the  negotiations  of  M.  de  Sancy,  who,  on 
ihe  death  of  Henry  III.,  had  hastened  to  insure  the  services 
of  the  troops  he  had  led  from  Switzerland,  to  the  aid  of  the 
royal  cause.*  But,  nevertheless,  the  difficulties  of  the  King's 
position  increased  every  hour,  for  although  Marshal  d'Au- 
mont,  Givri,  Houmieres,  and  others  devoted  themselves  to  his 
cause  without  any  conditions  whatever,  and  the  support  of  the 
Protestants  was  not  to  be  doubted ;  yet  the  Catholic  party  in 
the  camp  soon  divided  itself  into  three  sections,  one  of  which 
acknowledged  him  forthwith  as  their  King  and  their  leader, 
while  another  agreed  to  serve  him  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  cause  himself  to  be  instructed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  but,  in  the  meantime,  showed  him  very  lukewarm 
attachment,  and  the  third  abandoned  him  at  once,  and  went 
over  to  the  League.  Epemon,  vain,  haughty,  and  unbending, 
chose  his  course  alone,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  on  account 
of  a  dispute  regarding  precedence  between  himself  and  the 
marehals,  partly  from  disappointed  ambition,  retired  from 
the  court  and  the  army,  promising  Henry  never  to  take  arms 
against  him,  but  refusing  absolutely  to  serve  a  Huguenot 
king.  Marshal  Biron,  also,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  de  Sancy, 
adopted  a  still  less  generous  line  of  conduct,  and  demanded, 
as  the  price  of  his  adhesion,  the  cession  of  the  county  of 
Perigord.f     This,  we  have  every  ground  to  believe,  was 

*  Mem.  De  Neven.    Tom.  2,  p.  590. 

t  Perefixe  declares  that  the  King  did  not  abflolutdy  pnmufle  this 
VOL.  n.  9 
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promued  to  him  in  general  terms;  bnt  lie  afterwttrdfi  yidded 
to  the  reasons  of  the  King  for  not  dismembering  the  kingdom 
of  France.  His  services,  howeyer»  were  undeniaUy  very 
important,  though  he  himself  estimated  them  above  their 
value,  and  though  his  share  in  retaining  the  troops  attached 
to  the  monarch  was  not  so  greats  perhaps,  as  that  of  M.  de 
Sanoy.  The  nobles  of  the  Romish  communion  who  remained, 
drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  upon  the  ELing's  acquiescence 
in  which,  they  agreed  to  assist,  and  to  recognize  him  as  their 
sovereign.  The  first  of  these  implied  that  he  would  cause 
himself  to  be  instructed,  within  six  months,  in  the  Catholie 
religion,  taking  for  granted  that  instruction  would  prodoce 
conversion ;  the  second,  that  he  would  maintain  that  religi<m 
in  the  kingdom  without  change,  and  would  emancipate  the 
Catholics  from  all  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
liberty  throughout  the  territories  which  he  possessed  as 
King  of  Navarre ;  the  third,  that  in  those  towns  and  prov- 
inces, which  in  future  should  submit  to  his  authority,  all 
officers  should  be  chosen  from  his  Catholic  subjects  ;  and  in 
conclusion,  thut  he  would  permit  his  nobles  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Pope  to  assign  their  reasons  for  the  course 
they  pursued.* 

To  these  terms  Henry  reluctantly  assented,  having  rejected 
another  condition  which  the  Catholic  party  sought  to  force 
upon  him,  and  by  which  the  exercise  of  evezy  religion  hut 
their  own  would  have  beeA  forbidden.  He  saw,  nevertheless, 
that  the  support  he  received  from  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  from  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  and  from  several 
others,  would  be  feeble  and  inefficient,  so  long  as  they  con- 
ducted their  operations  under  his  immediate  command ;  and 
he  oiMisequently  resolved  to  detach  them,  at  the  head  of  va- 
rious bodies  of  troops,  into,  the  different  provinces,  where 

boon,  but  the  wordi  of  Sancy  are  distinct    In  his  Disooun  D'Etat,  he 
says,  after  speaking  of  the  demand  made  by  Biion,  "  I  went  to  tell  the 
King  of  it,  who  ordered  me  to  assure  it  to  him." 
•  Dsvila,  Perefixe,  Mem.  de  fa  Ligue. 
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their  own  authority  and  influence,  being  menaced  by  the 
League,  afforded  them  a  strong  motive  for  acting  vigorously 
on  behalf  of  the  party  they  had  chosen. 

Within  one  day  after  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  it  had  be- 
come apparent  to  his  successor  that  the  siege  of  Paris  must 
be  abandoned,  in  consequence,  not  only  ci  the  diminution  of 
the  royalist  forces,  and  the  dissensions  which  existed  in  the 
Court,  but  also  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  immediately 
generated  amongst  the  Leaguers  of  Paris  by  the  success  of 
the  criminal  enterprise  which  had  effected  their  deliverance 
from  the  great  peril  that  menaced  them.  The  news  that  the 
King  had  been  stabbed  soon  reached  the  (capital,  but  hopes 
of  his  recovery  were  rumored  at  the  same  time ;  and  know- 
ing that  Henry  of  Navarre  was  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
the  Leaguers  did  not  venture  to  ^ve  way  to  the  satisfaction 
they  felt,  lest  their  temporary  joy  should  be  speedily  changed 
into  disappointment.  An  event,  however,  occurred,  which 
^vealed  to  the  Parisians  the  fact  of  the  King's  death  sooner 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  reached  them.  A  combat  at 
outrance  had  been  fixed  for  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August, 
between  John  de  Lisle  Marivaux,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal- 
ists, and  Claude  de  Marroles,  on  the  side  of  the  League, 
and  at  the  hour  appointed,  which  was  early  in  the  day,  the 
two  combatants  met,  behind  the  garden  of  the  Chartreux, 
when,  with  all  the  forms  of  ancient  chivalry,  the  duel  took 
place.  Marivaux  was  foolish  enough  not  to  fasten  the  vizor 
of  his  helmet,  and  the  point  of  Marroles'  lance  striking  him 
in  the  head,  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  remained  broken 
off  in  the  wound.  He  died  shortly  after,  exclaiming,  "  I  do 
not  regret  my  fate,  now  that  my  king  is  no  more."  These 
words  gave  the  oj^osite  party  the  first  intimation  of  the 
decease  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the  most  indecent  rejoicings  at 
ohce  spread  through  the  capital.  The  mourning  in  which 
many  persons  had  dressed  themselves,  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  was  instantly  cast  off,  and  green  scarfs  were 
aiE»iimed  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction.     The  Duchess  of  Ne- 
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mours  and  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  drove  through  the 
streets  calling  to  the  people,  "  Good  news,  g^ood  news ;  the 
tTrant  is  dead."  Tables  were  laid  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  the  houses  were  decorated  as  if  foraome  g^reat  fes« 
tival,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  old  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  under  the  title 
of  Charles  X.*  Immense  efforts  were  made  to  swell  the 
forces  of  Mayenne ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
Henry  was  in  retreat  from  before  Paris,  the  Duke  hastened 
his  preparationA  for  the  purpose  of  following  him,  with  the 
viun  boast  that  he  would  soon  bring  him  a  prisoner  to  Paris'. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  King  showed  n^  precipi- 
tate haste,  but  having  taken  his  measures  upon  the  best  con- 
sideration, pursued  his  course  rather  as  a  conqueror  than  as 
a  fugitive.  He  informed  those  who  urged  him  to  an  imme- 
diate attack  of  the  city,  that,  as  many  of  his  nobility  had 
already  left  him,  and  others  were  very  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  some  steps  for  disencumbering 
the  army  of  all  who  hesitated  in  their  allegiance,  before  any 
important  enterprise  was  undertaken.  For  that  purpose  he 
proposed  to  lead  his  forces  across  two  rivers,  which  would 
give  those  who  were  suspected,  an  opportimity  of  withdraw- 
ing from  his  ranks ;  after  which  he  could  more  fully  depend 
upon  those  who  remained.f  He  accordingly  crossed  the 
river  Seine  at  Poissy,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Pontoise,  while 
Sully  and  D'Aumont  made  themselves  masters  of  Meulan,  a 
town  of  much  importance  to  the  King,  in  his  position  at  the 
time.    He  then  carried  the  body  of  Henry  III.  to  Compiegne,^ 

*  Journal  de  Henri  tV.    Chron.  Noven. 

f  Diflcoon  D'Etat  de  Soncy. 

^  The  line  of  Henry's  mareh  was  rather  earious,  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  deviate  so  completely  as  he  did 
from  a  direct  course.  By  the  kindness  of  Monsieur  de  Xivrey,  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  an  account  of  his  halting  places  on  several  different  days 
after  his  march  from  St.  Cloud.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  on  the  8th 
of  August  1589,  he  was  at  Poissy,  on  the  lOt^  at  Pontoise,  on  the  11th 
he  was  at  Marines,  on  the  16th  he  was  at  deimont  en  BeauvonH, 
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taking  by  the  waj  the  towns  of  Gisors  and  Clermont,*  and 
finding  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  was  rallying,  with  greater 
success  than  he  had  expected,  the  Royalists  of  Normandy, 
he  resolved  to  march  in  that  direction,  rather  than  fall  back 
at  once  upon  Touraine.  Previous  to  quitting  the  neighbor- 
hood (A  Paris,  however,  he  attempted  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Mayenne,  by  means  of  Villeroy,  who  had  gone  over  to 
the  party  of  the  League;  but  no  advantage  attended  the 
effort,  and  he  found  that  on  his  own  sword  alone  he  must 
depend  for  the  subjugation  of  his  enemies.  He  now  put  in 
execution  the  plan  which  he  had  previously  formed  of  sep- 
arating his  army  into  three  divisions ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lon- 
gueville  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  into 
Ficardy,  while  another  body  marched  into  Champagne  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  D'Aumont.f  Measures  were  con- 
certed for  insuring  the  mutual  co-operation  of  these  corps 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  King's  division ;  and  as  he  still 
intended  to  proceed  to  Tours,^  after  having  gained  any  ad- 
vantages that  he  could  in  Normandy,  the  two  generals  were 
ordered  to  keep  in  readiness  to  effect  a  concentration  of  all 
the  royal  forces  at  that  city  with  the  utmost  speed,  when  it 
should  be  found  necessary.    'Hie  army  Henry  retained  under 

though  it  must  be  remarked  that  a  letter  exists  to  the  citizens  of  Metz, 
dated  from  StCloud  on  the  15th,  but  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
word  St.  Cloud  appears  there  by  an  error  of  transcription.  On  the  17th 
the  monarch  was  at  Neuilly  Saint  Front,  in  the  department  oi  the 
Aisne,  where  he  remained  during  the  18th,  and  then  marched,  appar- 
ently suddenly,  to  Fresne  or  Ecquevilly  (in  another  letter,  the  name  of 
this  place  b  written  Presnoy,  and  a  t|iird  letter,  of  the  same  day,  is  still 
dated  from  Clermont  en  Beauvoisis.)  From  that  date  to  the  22rd  we 
have  no  farther  letters,  but  on  the  latter  day  we  find  the  King  at  Pont 
St  Pierre,  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  34th,  and  thence  marched  to  Dieppe,  which  he  had  reached  by  the 
S6th,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  in  Rymefs  Foedera. 

♦Davila.    Sully. 

t  Lettres  Missives,  torn.  iii.  page  26.    Letter  to  Captain  Ponsort. 

^  This  step  was  strongly  advised  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England* 
See  Letter  to  Monsieur  de  Bosenval. 
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Lis  own  command  consisted  of  1200  veteran  horse,  3000 
French  foot»  and  two  raiments  of  Swiss,  with  which  force 
no  great  undertaking  could  he  accomplished.*  But  in  his 
progress  down  the  Seine  he  received  a  considerahle  accession 
of  strength.  Montpensier  had  gathered  together  a  large 
'body  of  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Andelis,  and  a  gentle- 
man, known  by  the  name  of  the  Captain  RoUet,  or  Roulet,  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  military  skill,  put  the  King  in  pos- 
session of  the  Pont  de  FArche,  which,  with  its  bridge  over 
the  river,  was  considered  as  the  key  of'the  Lower  Seine.  The 
monarch  then  took  up  a  position  at  Dametal,  menacing  the 
city  of  Rouen ;  but  on  the  following  morning  he  set  out  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  400  horse  for  Dieppe,  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  La  Chaste,  the  governor  of  that  port,  of  whose 
fidelity  to  the  royal  cause  he  had  already  received  some  vague 
assurance.  Not  only  did  La  Chaste  now  testify  the  greatest 
attachment  to  his  person,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  also 
received  him  with  heartfelt  joy ;  and  Vireme,  governor  of 
Caen,  intimated  hl^  firm  adherence  to  his  duty,  as  a  subject 
and  a  soldier.f  Henry  spent  three  days  in  examining  the 
port,  the  fortifications,  and  the  environs  of  Dieppe ;  in  con- 
certing his  plans  with  La  Chaste,  and  in  dispatching  letters 
by  the  hands  of  Philip  du  Fresne,  J  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
to  whose  court  that  gentleman  had  been  sent  not  long  before 
by  Henry  in.,§  upon  a  similar  errand.  He  was  now  charged 
by  Henri  Quatre  to  urge  the  immediate  embarkation  for 
Dieppe,  of  any  part  of  the  stores  and  reinforcements  prom- 
ised by  Elizabeth,  which  might  be  ready ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  French  monarch  at  this  time  formed  his 
plan  of  retreating  from  Rouen  to  the  position  he  afterwards 
assumed,  and  holding  the  armies  of  the  League  at  bay  till 

*  Cayet.    Mem.  de  la  Ligne,  torn.  It. 
f  Mem.  de  la  Ligue.     Lettres  Misdves. 

^  It  appean  firom  the  Lettres  Missives,  that  other  envoys  were  teoi 
to  the  Court  of  England  about  the  same  time. 
^  Davila. 
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the  English  succor  arrived.  As  his  object  was,  however,  to 
draw  Majenne  away  from  Paris,  in  order  to  divert  him  from 
any  attempt  upon  the  towns  which  were  held  by  the  Royal> 
ists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  till  he  was  himself  in  a  state 
to  change  the  defensive  into  an  offensive  campaign,  Henry 
returned  to  Dametal,  after  detaching  a  small  body  of  cavalry,* 
reinforced  by  some  infantry  from  Dieppe,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  town  of  Neufchatel.  That  place  was  surrendered,  after 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  a  party  of  Leaguers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Dieppe  was  very 
great,  on  finding  themselves  so  speedily  delivered  from  the 
enterprises  of  the  adverse  garrison,  by  which  they  had  been 
much  incommoded.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  the 
King  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  suburbs  of  Rouen,  af- 
fecting a  fixed  determination  of  besi^;ing  that  city,  although 
his  forces,  which  did  not  number  YOOO  men,  rendered  the 
attempt  quite  hopeless,  and  the  most  experienced  command- 
ers in  his  army  tried  to  dissuade  him.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  this  demonstration  was  merely  a  stratagem  to 
draw  the  troops  of  the  League  from  Etampes,  Pontoise,  and 
Meulan  ;f  and  the  fears  of  the  citizens  of  Bouen  greatly  aided 
the  King's  design ;  for,  although  the  Duke  of  Aumale  and 
M.  de  Brissac  threw  themselves  into  the  place  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  muster,  the  inhabitants,  when  they  saw 
their  mills  burnt  and  their  supplies  interrupted,  did  not  fail 
to  send  messenger  after  messenger  to  Mayenne,  beseeching 
him  to  hasten  to  their  deliverance  in  person. 

When  Henry  heard  that  the  Parisian  army,  nearly  three 

*  Dachesne,  Recit.  veritable,  &c. 

f  I  cannot  find  the  slightest  tracd  in  any  of  Heniy's  letters  of  a  serious 
design  to  besiege  Rouen  at  this  period.  He  continually  refeis  to  his 
intended  journey  to  the  Loire,  and  to  his  purpose  of  proceeding  thence 
to  the  attack  of  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Vivans,  dated  the  23ni  of 
September,  he  says :  "  That  he  had  been  detained  in  Normandy,  first, 
by  the  opportunity  of  recovering  several  small  places  held  by  the  enemy, 
and  then  by  force,'*  alluding  to  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  at 
Arques  b^  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne. 
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times  as  strong  as  his  own,  was  marching  towards  him,  he 
seemed  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
officers ;  and  at  length  as  the  advanced  guard  of  Mayenne 
approached  Yemon,  he  began  his  retreat,  leaving  Damelal 
on  the  2nd  September,  and  retiring  slowly,  and  in  good  order 
upon  Dieppe.  He  took  the  town  of  £u  by  the  way ;  but  at 
that  place  intelligence  of  the  real  numbers  of  Mayenne's 
force  reached  him,  and  he  found  that  the  League  had  been 
strengthened  on  the  march  by  the  junction  of  a  considerable 
body  of  German  cavalry,  by  a  reinforcement  sent  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  de  Pont  with  3,000  French  horse  and  foot. 
Everything  showed  him,  too,  that  his  enemy,  not  content 
with  delivering  Rouen,  was  advancing  to  attack  him,  re- 
solved to  risk  a  general  battle ;  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
his  movements,  to  gain  the  advantage  of  position,  as  some 
compensation  for  the  scantiness  of  his  numbers.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  off  messengers  to  Longueville  and  D'Au- 
mont,  commanding  them  to  join  him  without  loss  of  time ; 
and  turning  upon  Dieppe,  he  marched  at  once  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  previously  determined  to  fight  should  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary. 

The  town  of  Dieppe  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  two 
ranges  of  hills,  with  the  small  river  Bethune  flowing  between 
them.  The  valley  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  still  marshy, 
and  was  in  those  days  a  complete  morass,  caused  by  the  re- 
gorging of  the  waters  of  the  Bethune,  from  the  action  of  the 
sea  in  high  tides.  The  approach  to  the  town  was  then  by 
two  roads  only,  one  raised  upon  a  tortuous  causeway  across 
the  morass,  which  terminated  at  the  gates  of  the  town  itself; 
the  other  descending  from  the  height  on  the  left,  straight  to 
the  suburb  beyond  the  port,  which  is  called  the  Pollet. 
Several  small  rivers,  the  Arques,  the  Eaulne,  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  Bethune,  interrupted  the  course  of  the  cause- 
way, which  was  carried  over  numerous  bridges,  and  rendered 
the  valley  dangerous  and  difficult  for  an  advancing  army. 
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The  town,  thougb  not  strongly  fortified,  was  not  without  de- 
fences,  and  the  citadel  on  the  western  side  commanded  the 
place  on  one  hand,  and  the  open  country  on  the  other.  The 
heights  to  the  west  of  the  Bethune  approach  rerj  near  the 
city  (which  is  not  the  case  with  the  eastern  range),  and  they 
extend,  increasing  in  elevation  for  several  miles,  till  they  are 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  Arques,  with  the  small  village  of 
that  name  at  the  foot  of  the  tLeclivity.  Above  is  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  table  land,  and  here  Henry  chose  his  position,  facing 
the  valley,  and,  extending  from  the  castle  of  Arques  on  his 
right  towards  the  town  of  Dieppe  on  his  left.  La  Chaste 
was  left  in  command  of  Dieppe,  and  his  garrison  augmented 
by  several  companies  of  infantry.  The  castle  of  Arques  re- 
ceived some  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Henry,  with  his  whole 
army,  labored  night  and  day,  after  his  arrival,  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  intrenchments,  with  lines  of  communication 
between  them,  and  redoubts  and  ravelins,  at  sixty  paces  dis- 
tance.* He  afterwards  caused  the  village  of  Arques  to  be 
defended  by  similar  intrenchments,  and  placed  one  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  therein,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  taking 
possession  at  the  same  time  of  an  hospital,  which  he  left  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  French  guard,  to  support  a  small 
party  thrown  forward  to  the  very  bank  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  village  of  Martinglise,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bethune,  which  he  did  not  doubt  the  enemy  would  occupy. 
His  infantry  were  principally  stationed  at  Arques,  and  in  the 
intrenched  camp  above ;  while  his  cavalry  were  posted  on 
his  left  towards  Dieppe,  sheltered  from  the  ememy's  fire  by 
some  valleys,  and  the  thick  wood  which  at  that  time  covered 
the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east. 

By  the  movements  of  Mayenne,  on  his  approach,  the  King 
judged  that  the  suburb  of  the  Pollet  might  be  one  of  the  first 

*  The  personal  labon  of  the  Kin^  were  at  this  time  immense.  He 
arrived  at  Dieppe  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  the  9th,  in  a  letter 
to  Madame  de  Grammont,  he  says,  "  It  is  a  marvel  how  I  live  with  the 
labor  I  undergo.    God  have  pity  upon  me  and  show  me  mercy.'' 

9* 


^ 
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points  attacked ;  and  as  upon  it  greatly  depended  the  safetj* 
of  his  position,  he  hastened  to  strengthen  it  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  intrenching  a  mill  which  commanded  the  road, 
and  throwing  np  some  woriES  to  defend  the  different  ap- 
proaches. The  inhalMtants  of  the  Pollet^  as  well  as  those  of 
Arqnes,  were  zealous  in  his  cause,  and  men  women  and  cbil* 
dren,  labored  incessantly,  till  the  defences  were  completed. 
He  then  stationed  Ghatillon  and  Quitry  in  the  suburb,  with 
a  body  of  French  infisntry. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  army  of  Mayenne  began  to 
appear,  crowning  the  opposite  heights,  in  numbers  variously 
stated,  from  thirty  to  five  and  thirty  thousand  men.*  The 
forces  of  the  King,  according  to  several  statements  <^  good 
authority,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  he  had  with  him  some  of  the  best  and  most  resolute 
troops  in  France,  and  some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  gaUant 
commanders, — ^men  who  had  been  formed  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  acquired  experience  in  many  a  long  campaign  and  hard 
fought  field.  Amongst  the  noblemen  present  were  Marsbal 
Biron,  Charles  de  Montmorency,  Chaullon,  Montpensier,  Des 
Bieuz,  Guitry,  du  Hallot,  La  Force,  and  the  Grand  Prior, 
natural  son  of  Charles  IX.,  who  greatly  distiqguished  himself 
in  the  events  that  followed.  . 

Several  days  passed  in  light  skirmishesy  the  cavalry  of  the 
King  attacking  the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  and  showing  none 
of  that  apprehension  which  the  Leaguers  expected  to  find 
in  the  little  corps  which  they  kept  shut  in  between  them- 
selves and  the  sea;  but  on  the  16th  the  Duke's  intention  of 
attacking  the  Pollet  became  manifest,  and  the  infantiy  of 
the  League  began  to  descend  towards  that  suburb,  supported 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  anny  of  Mayenne  did  not  amoimt  to  noie 
than  30,000,  in  which  statement  both  SuUy  and  Davila  agree.  Heniy 
himself  says,  in  one  letter,  "  Us  sont  forts,  au  doable  do  moi,"  when 
they  were  pursuing  him  from  Rooea ;  but  they  were<  reinforced  by  the 
way,  and  in  another  letter,  dated  26th  of  SeptembeTi  he  reckons  then 
"  dix  contie  un." 
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by  a  large  body  of  heavy  cavaby ;  \?hile  the  light  hone 
upon  his  left  took  post  in  the  village  of  Martinglise,  to  give 
occupation  to  the  Royal  forces  at  Arques.  The  Pollet,  how- 
ever, as  it  commanded  the  harbor  in  which  Henry  soon  ex- 
pected the  promised  reinforcements  from  England,  was  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  parties,  and  leaving 
Marshal  Biron  in  Arques,  Henry  hastened  to  the  suburb  with 
a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  maintained  it  during  the  whole 
day,  against  a  sharp  attack  on  the  part  of  Mayenne.  The 
General  of  the  League  made  not  the  slightest  progress  in  that 
quarter,  and  retired  defeated  towards  night.  At  the  same 
time  a  skirmish  had  taken  place  between  Martinglise  and 
Arques,  in  which  likewise  the  Leaguers  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  The  three  following  days  passed  in 
sharp  conflicts  without  bringing  on  a  general  battle,  while 
preparations  were' made  on  the  part  of  Mayenne  for  one  vig- 
orous assault  upon  the  Kiag's  intrenchments  at  Arques. 

I  must  pause  here  for  one  moment,  to  relate  an  anecdote 
respecting  Henry's  demeanor  at  this  time,  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  the  history  of  his  life.  A  party  of  his  light  horse 
having  been  sent  out  to  gain  intelligence,  encountered  a  small 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  the  Count  de  B61in,  whom 
they  brought  prisoner  to  the  King's  head-quarters.  Henry 
advanced  on  foot  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him  with  his 
usual  courteous  good-humor;  but  seeing  that  the  Count 
gazed  round  him  on  every  side  with  astonishment  and  sur- 
prise, looking  for  an  army,  and  beholding  nothing  but  a  few 
small  parties  of  soldiers  scattered  here  and  there,  the  King 
exclaimed,  with  a  gay  and  confident  air,  '^  Ton  do  not  per- 
ceive all  that  I  have  with  me,  M.  de  B^lin,  for  you  do  not 
reckon  God  and  the  right  on  my  side." 

"  Accustomed  as  I  was,"  says  Sully,  '*  to  see  this  Prince, 
I  could  not  help  wondering  at  his  serene  and  tranquil  coun- 
tenance, on  which,  in  circumstances  so  desperate,  that  no 
time  was  given  for  reflection,  appeared  at  once  an  air  of 
coolness  and  of  ardor,  which  seemed  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
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Bomething  more  than  hamaD,  and  inspired  them  in  their  tun 
with  all  the  intrepidity  of  their  chief." 

Perceiving  on  the  20th,  that  the  design  of  Mayenne  was 
to  take  Dieppe,  or  to  force  him  to  an  immediate  battle,  Heory 
determined  to  strengthen  his  post  still  further,  by  throwing 
up  another  intrenchment  in  the  valley,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  his  real  position,  without  any  intention  of 
defending  it  obstinately,*  but  mere]y  to  break  the  strength  of 
the  first  attack.  He  labored  hard  then  to  complete  it,  carry- 
ing the  work  from  the  comer  of.  a  little  wood  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  near  which  was  a  chapel,  down  into  the  meadows 
beyond  the  hospital.  In  this  he  placed  a  body  of  lanzknects, 
who  had  below  them  a  hollow  way,  garnished  with  two  thick 
hedges,  while  above  the  hospital  were  ranged  three  compa- 
nies of  light  horse,  commanded  by  the  Grand  Prior.  These 
were  supported  again  by  three  companies  of  men-at-arms, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  them  was  stationed  a  body  of 
horse,  under  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  trench  appeared  Marshal  Biron,  with  a  consider- 
erable  number  of  the  Royalist  nobility.  The  intrenchment 
was  not  completed  till  n^ht ;  and  Henry  himself,  apprehen- 
sive of  surprise,  refused  to  retire  to  rest  at  all.  Kairly  in  the 
morning  he  caused  his  breakfast  to  be  brought  to  him  in  the 
trench,  and  caUed  some  of  his  principal  officers  to  partake 
of  it  with  him.  He  had  scarcely  commenced,  however,  when 
the  inteUigence  was  brought,  that  the  enemy  were  advancing 
in  order  of  hattle,  and  immediately  the  King  mounted  bis 
horse  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  It  was  a  misty  morn- 
ing, so  that  the  troops  of  Mayenne  could  scarcely  be  per* 
ceived  as  they  approached  with  a  firm  face  towards  the 
heights  of  Arques.  The  first  attack  was  made  on  the  side 
of  the  hospital,  where  the  German  lanzknects,  which  formed 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  League,  supported  by  two  French 
regiments,  were  encountered  by  their  countrymen  in  the  first 

*  This  woik  is  called  in  the  account  of  the  battle  given  in  the  J^' 
motns  dt  la  lAguej  "  une  traneh^e  perdae." 
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intrenchment,  which  bad  just  been  c<»istracted.*  Tbe  lanz- 
knects  of  tbe  League,  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  the  defences  thrown  up  against  them,  deter- 
mined, it  would  appear,  to  have  recourse  to  a  treacherous 
stratagem,  and  putting  their  hats  on  the  points  of  their  pikes, 
gave  the  Royalist  commanders  to  understand  that  they  were 
coming  to  join  the  party  of  the  King.  Presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  great  disarray,  a^d  crowded  together  in  consequence 
of  passing  the  wood,  their  assurances  were  believed,  espe- 
cially as  a  report  bad  reabbed  the  Royal  army  that  Mayenne's 
foreign  troops  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay. 
Tbe  Germans  in  the  trenches,  accordingly,  instead  of  resisting 
their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  army,  aided  them  to  pass, 
and  Marshal  Biron  himself  came  down  towards  them,  at  first 
with  the  intention  of  charging  them,  but  afterwards,  when  he 
learned  what  bad  taken  place,  to  receive -^  them  as  friends. 
They  were  thus  permitted  to  advance  close  to  the  person  of 
the  King,  and  some  of  their  leaders  are  even  said  to  have 
kissed  his  hand  in  sign  of  submission. 

In  the  meanwhile  several  charges  of  cavalry  bad  taken 
place,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  gallant,  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  field,  the  Grand  Prior,  and  the  body  he  commanded, 
bad  been  forced  back  upon  the  chapel  near  tbe  wood,  though 
not  without  severe  loss  upon  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Du- 
ring the  combat,  the  Grand  Prior  killed  the  Count  de 
Sagonne  with  bis  own  band,  and  Henry  himself  hastened  to 
rally  bis  retreating  cavalry,  but  was  soon  so  far  .entangled 

*  In  the  various  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Arques,  a»in  those  of  moat 
other  battles,  there  are  great  discrepancies ;  and  I  have  been  forced  to 
select  those  parts  from  the  different  narratives  which  seem  most  prob- 
able, or  are  harmonious  with  those  of  other  welMnfoimed  persons, 
without  depending  entirely  upon  any  one  statement  for  the  whole  facts. 
I  may  mention  here,  however,  that  the  Memoirs  of  .the  League  say,  the 
battle  was  commenced  by  charges  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  Mayenne. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  according  to  the  system  of  warfare  in 
that  day,  the  advance  of  the  infantry  was  covered  and  supported  by 
these  charges  of  cavalry. 
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amongst  the  fugitives,  that  for  some  time  he  was  in  great 
danger,  till  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  horse, 
with  Chatillon  at  their  head.  At  this  time,  the  Germans 
who  had  pretended  to  come  over,  choosing  the  moment  when 
the  Royalist  horse  were  in  disorder,  resumed  the  attack  upon 
the  trenches,  charged  the  Swiss,  and  began  firing  upon  the 
body  of  nobility  which  surrounded  the  King.  Several  of 
thdr  balls  are  said  to  have  struck  his  armor ;  and  the  trench 
was  gained,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Galati,  the 
commandant  of  the  Royalist  Swiss,  and  of  Manhal  Biron, 
whose  hcNTse  was  killed  under  him.  Chatillon,  however, 
pushed  forward,  charging  two  regiments  of  the  League  with 
such  fuiy  that  they  weie  driven  back  in  confusion.  The 
Royalist  Swiss  rallied  behind  his  corps,  and  Henry,  having 
disentangled  himself  £rom  the  crowd,  came  to  their  aid  with 
his  nobility.  A  fierce  attack  was  now  made  upon  the  laaa- 
knects  in  the  trench,  and  after  a  resistance  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  gave  way  and  fled  in  disorder.  A  number  of 
charges  succeeded  in  the  fog,  Henry  himself  acting  the  part 
both  of  general  and  soldier ;  and,  at  length,  the  Duke  of 
31  ontpensier  coming  up  to  his  assistance,  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
who  led  a  laige  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  League,  was 
defeated,  and  driven  back  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the 
point  of  the  lance.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  the  mist  began 
to  clear  away,  expoEdng  the  whole  force  of  Mayenne,  still 
pouring  on  into  the  narrow  and  difficult  field  which  was 
already  crowded  with  combatants ;  but  this  accident,  which 
at  first  the  Royalists  looked  upon  as  a  disaster  that  must  in- 
sure their  speedy  destruction,  proved,  on  the  contrary,  thieir 
salvation.  The  cannon  of  the  castle  of  Arques,  which  had 
been  hitherto  useless  because  of  the  obscurity  that  hung 
over  the  battle,  now  opened  upon  the  advancing  columns  of 
Mayenne  with  terrible  effect,  tearing  through  the  ranks  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  spreading  consternation  and  dis- 
may wherever  the  shots  fell.  The  service  of  the  Royal  artil- 
lery was  admirable ;  the  cannon  of  the  League  could  not  be 
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'brought  into  action,  and  after  having  wavered  for  a  short 
time,  the  army  of  Mayenne  retired  in  disorder  behind  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  which  soon  concealed  from  the  wearied 
Royalists  the  multitude  that  seemed  destined  to  drive  them 
into  the  sea. 

The  battle  of  Arques  would  only  deserve  the  name  of 
Bldrmish,  if  the  killed  were  alone  taken  into  account ;  for 
the  loss  of  the  Leaguey<mly  amounted  to  400  men,  and  that 
of  Henry  IV.  to  a  much  smaller  number.  The  vast  im- 
portance of  the  result,  and  the  strength  of  the  army  by 
which  the  attack  was  made,  rendered  the  Ejng's  success 
well  deserving  of  the  name  of  a  great  victory. 

Henry  retired  after  the  battle  to  Arques,  whence  he  wrote 
to  announce  the  event  which  had  just  occurred  to  his  friends, 
using  to  one,  who  had  ever  been  renowned  for  his  daring 
courage,  the  characteristic  words,  ''Hang  yourself,  brave 
Crillon,  we  have  fought  at  Arques,  and  you  were  not  there." 
Yarious  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  conduct  during  the  day, 
some  of  which  are  worthy  of  repetition  here.  Before  the 
battle  began,  as  he  passed  along  the  regiment  of  Swiss  under 
Galati,  he  addressed  the  old  officer,  saying,  '<  Father,  keep 
me  a  pike  here ;  for  I  intend  to  fight  at  the  head  of  your 
battalion ;"  and  when  endeavoring  to  rally  his  cavalry,  he 
stopped  the  horsemen,  man  by  man,  exclaiming,  "  Cannot  I 
find  fifty  gentlemen  m  all  France,  resolute  enough  to  die 
with  their  King  1"  Biding  forward,  too,  to  bring  back  a 
regiment  to  the  charge,  he  called  aloud  to  their  Colonel, 
"  Comrade,  I  have  come  to  die  or  win  honor  along  with 
you." 

The  danger,  however,  was  not  over  when  the  day  of 
Arques  was  at  an  end  ;*  the  troops  of  Mayenne  were  re- 

*  In  speaking  <»f  the  day  of  Arques,  I  allude  to  that  day  on  which  the 
grand  attack  upon  Henry's  position  was  made ;  for  during  eighteen  or 
nineteen  days  frequent  conflicts  took  place  between  the  two  armi^, 
three  of  which  are  marked  by  Henry  himself,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Lestelle, 
as  very  important ;   "  combats  en  gros."    That  day— which  is  distin- 
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pulsed  but  not  routed ;  and  he  immediately  recommenced 
his  attack  upon  the  PoUet,  and  attempted  the  town  of 
Dieppe  itself.  Wherever  the  struggle  was,  there  was  the 
person  of  the  King,  and  three  days  passed  in  continual  skir- 
mishes, only  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
of  an  ingenious  artifice  practised  on  that  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  party  of  the  Leaguers  met  with  a  severe 
reverse.  Instead  of  keepiog  his  troops  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  or  in  their  intrenchments  on  the  heights,  Henry  sent 
out  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  Baron  de  Biron,  to 
brave  the  whole  army  of  Mayenne  in  the  plain.  Two  squad- 
rons of  horse  advanced  to  charge  it;  but  as  soon  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  League  had  arrived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards,  the  Royalist  force  opened,  presenting  two  large  cul- 
verins,  which  instantly  commenced  a  murderous  fire  npon 
the  assailants,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  in  disorder. 

While  these  affairs  of  arms  were  taking  place  before 
Dieppe,  other  events  were  occurring  at  a  distance,  highly 
favorable  to  Henry's  ultimate  designs.  The  corps  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  of  the  Cotmt  de  Soissons,  and  of 
Marshal  d'Aumont,  had  effected  their  junction,  and  were 
marching  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  King ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fleet,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  had  set  siul  from 
the  shores  of  England.  This  timely  supply  reached  the  port 
of  Dieppe  on  the  23rd  of  September  ;*  on  the  SOth  of  that 
month,  1500  Scottish  infantry  disembarked  ;\  and  on  the  1st 

guiahed  from  the  others  on  which  engagements  occurred  between  pait^ 
of  the  two  armies,  by  the  attempt  to  force  the  King's  lines  at  Arques — 
strange  to  say,  receives  a  wrong  date  in  many  of  the  most  credible 
authors  of  the  time,  several  of  whom  were  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  League  place  the  attack  on  the  33rd  of  September ;  but 
a  letter  from  Henry,  dated  on  that  veiy  day,  clearly  shows  that  this  de- 
cisive movement  was  oveXf  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tme  date 
is  the  21st  September,  1589. 

*  Memoires  d'Angouldme,  collection^  Petitot 

f  In  a  letter  from  Henry  to  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  dated  the  1st  October, 
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or  2nd  of  October,  an  English  force,  consisting  of  4000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Willoughby,  entered  the 
harbor.* 

The  position  of  Mayenne  now  became  critical ;  but  he  lin* 
gered,  unwilling  to  retreat  disgraced,  before  an  army  so  in- 
ferior in  numbers  to  his  own,  till  Longueville  and  d'Aumont 
were  within  a  few  marches  of  his  camp,f  and  he  had  seen 
the  sails  of  the  English  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Dieppe.  He 
then  retired  in  haste ;  but  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
light  troops,  followed  him  as  far  as  Gamaches ;  after  which 
the  King  returned  to  make  preparations  with  his  allies  for 
the  further  operations  of  the  campaign.  He  was  destined, 
however,  to  receive  a  bitter  mortification  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory. While  hearing  the  services  of  his  religion  performed 
in  his  own  quarters,  several  of  his  Catholic  officers  expressed 
aloud  their  rage  at  the  celebration  of  Protestant  rites ;  in  the 
camp  the  outcry  spread  to  the  soldiery ;  a  tumult  took  place, 
in  which  some  of  the  Huguenots  were  wounded,  and  the  King, 
with  tears  of  indignation  in  his  eyes,  was  forced  to  quit  his 
quarters  and  finish  his  devotions  in  the  open  field.^  Henry 
nevertheless  subdued  his  anger ;  and  while  Mayenne  sent  a 

the  King  states  that  the  Scotch  reinfoicexnents  arrived  on  the  preceding 
day. 

*  In  the  letter  just  cited  Henry  expresses  his  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  his  English  allies  on  the  day  following ;  and,  on  the  3rd  October, 
we  find,  from  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Queen  Efizabeth,  that  they  had 
reached  the  shores  of  France. 

f  Some  authors  have  asserted,  that  Longueville,  Soissons,  and  d'Au- 
mont  had  actually  joined  the  King  before  the  retreat  of  Mayenne :  but 
such  is  clearly  shown  not  to  have  been  the  case,  by  a  letter  from  Heniy 
to  Mons.  de  Flers,  dated  Idth  October,  (Lettres  Missives,  torn,  iii.) 
Mayenne  had  retreated  before  the  7th  of  that  month,  for  the  King  men- 
tions the  fact  in  a  letter  of  that  date,  probably  written  while  he  was  pur- 
suing the  enemy  towards  Gamaches. 

^  So  firmly  did  Henry  persist  in  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  faith 
at  this  time,  that,  in  a  letter  to  Monsieur  du  Plessis  Momay,  dated  the 
7th  of  November,  1589,  he  says,  "  Je  n'ay  point  intermis  rexeicise  de  la 
religion  partout  ou  jay  est^,  tellement  que  telle  sepmaine  sept  presches 
se  Bont  faicts  k  Dieppe  par  le  Sr.  d' Amours." 
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number  of  ensigiiB,  whicli  he  had  taken  in  one  or  two  small 
towns  which  he  had  reduced  m  his  march,  together  with 
four,  captured  in  the  trenches  at  Arques  by  the  treacherous 
lanzknects,  as  proofs  of  his  victory,  to  the  Leaguers  in  the 
capital,  Henry  prepared,  at  the  head  c^  his  united  forces,  to 
carry  the  more  certain  tidings  of  his  own  success  to  the 
gates  of  Paris.* 

*  In  giving  the  abore  aocoiint  of  the  defence  of  Dieppe  and  Aiquea,  I 
have'  found  many  difficulties,  from  the  veiy  opposite  statements  made 
by  Aubigne,  the  Memoirs  of  the  League,  Cayet,  Davila,  and  otheiB, 
who  do  not  agree  even  in  reganl  to  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of 
Arques  took  place.  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  authority,  we 
have,  for  the  events  which  occurred  between  the  commencement  of 
August  and  the  end  of  September,  1569,  is  the  two  letters  of  M.  de 
Fresne  Forget,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  IV.  We  find  in  them  an 
ample  narrative  of  all  the  movements  of  the  King ;  and,  although  the 
style  is  not  that  of  a  military  man,  yet  the  account  is  much  more  clear 
and  precise  than  that  of  Attbign6.  By  the  first  of  these  letters^  we  learn 
that  it  certainly  never  was  Henry's  intention  to  besiege  Rouen ;  that 
his  demonstrations  against  that  dty  were  made  merely  as  a  feint  to 
draw  Mayenne  from  Etampes,  and  other  places  in  the  neigborhood  of 
Paris;  and  that  the  whole  campaign  was  conducted  upon  a  regular 
plan,  the  success  of  which  fully  answered  the  monarch's  expectations. 
We  also  find  by  that  letter  (of  the  7th  of  September),  that  although 
Henry  had  not  supposed  Mayenne  could  bring  so  large  a  force  into  the 
field,  to  pursue  him  across  the  Seine,  he  was  yet  under  no  apprehen- 
sions in  regard  to  the  result ;  and  the  intimation  which  the  writer  gives, 
that  the  King  was  determined,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers,  to  fight  the  enemy,  even  before  the  junction  of  the  leioibice- 
ments  he  expected,  and  that  he  doubted  not,  soon  to  be  once  more  under 
the  walls  of  Paris,  shows  how  accurately  that  great  commander  had 
calculated  his  means,  and  those  of  the  adverse  party — ^how  fimdy  ha 
adhered  to  his  plan,  and  how  dearly  he  had  foreseen  the  issue.  Neither 
can  there  remain  any  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  read  this 
letter,  that  he  had  early  fixed  upon  the  position  at  Arques,  as  the  spot 
where  he  would  make  his  stand,  and  that  he  left  nothing  to  chance, 
which  prudence  and  skill  could  accomplish. 

The  second  letter,  only  bearing  date  September,  distinctly  states,  that 
Henry  had  determined  his  post  beforehand ;  and  it  then  goes  on  to  give 
a  succinct  account  of  the  battle  of  Arques ;  but  one  thing  is  to  be  le* 
marked  in  the  copy  of  these  letters,  which  is  found  in  the  Memoin  of 
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T^evers,  namely,  that  the  second  epigtle  ought  to  stop  at  the  woids  "  so 
that  the  piiflons  of  Dieppe  are  quite  full  of  them :"  i.  e.  prisonera.    The 
rest  is  evidently,  and  beyond  all  question,  added  by  another  hand — prob* 
ably  that  of  Gomberville,  and  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  Memoirs  of 
tlie  League.    The  former  part  has  all  the  marks  of  having  been  written 
by  a  person  at  the  time,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  acts  wherein  he  had  a 
share,  the  latter  part  is  full  of  raflections  that  never  could  have  suggest- 
ed themselves  till  long  after  the  events  had  occurred ;  and  it  also  speaks 
of  what  French  historians  had  said  at  a  much  later  period.    Neverthe- 
less, whether  the  latter  part  <»f  the  letter  be  the  composition  of  De  Fresne 
Forget  or  not,  it  does  not  in  the  least  justify  the  assertion  which  has  been 
fi>anded  upon  it,  that  Henry  IV.  contemplated  embarking  from  Dieppe 
fbr  England  when  he  found  himself  assailed  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
Duke,  and  that  he  was  only  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Biron.    On  the 
contrary,  though  it  uses  the  ezpresdon,  "  he  listened  to  the  proposition 
to  go  into  England ;"  it  goes  on  at  once,  "  but  he  rejected  it  proudly, 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  be  another  King  of  Portugal."    The 
whole  context  of  the  two  letters,  indeed,  proves  that  Heniy — as  soon  as 
he  found,  from  the  desertion  of  many  of  his  nobility,  that  a  retreat  from 
Paris  was  inevitable — ^laid  out  the  whole  plan  of  his  campaign,  resolving 
to  draw  Mayenne  from  his  resources,  to  lead  lum  to  neglect  the  towns 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pans,  to  retreat  upon  a  sea-port  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  E^land,  and  to  choose  a  position  in  which  he 
could  maintain  himself  till  the  arrival  of  that  assistance  enabled  him  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  march  either  across  the  country  to  the  Loire 
or  back  to  Paris.  -  The  place  which  he  chose  was  Arques ;  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  no  point  did  the  military  talents  of  Henry  display 
themselves  more  stzikingly,  than  in  the  selection  of  his  fields  of  battle. 
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SsYBRAL  events  of  importance  had  taken  place  in  distant 
parts  of  France  during  the  retreat  of  Henry  lY.  from  Paris, 
upon  Dieppe  and  Arqnes.  The  friends  of  the  throne  had 
remained  inactive  for  many  months,  either  awed  hy  the  dar- 
ing exploits  of  the  house  of  Guise,  or  affected  by  that  timid- 
ity which  too  commonly  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  the  lovers 
of  peace  and  order  in  the  fiace  of  agitation  and  tumult ;  but 
they  now  rallied  in  various  provinces,  and  displayed  once 
more  the  energies  which  had  only  slumbered.  The  Count 
de  Soissons,  who  had  been  captured  and  held  a  prisoner  in 
Kantes  by  the  Duke  de  Mercoeur,  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
cape ;  and  some  time  before  the  retreat  of  Mayenne  from 
the  valley  of  Arques,  he  had  hastened  to  Tours,  collected  a 
large  number  of  noblemen,  and  commenced  his  march  to  join 
the  King. 

Henry,  however,  confident  in  his  own  strength,  and  proba- 
bly  doubting  the  stability  of  his  cousin's  affections,  com- 
manded him  not  to  pass  the  Seine,  but  to  unite  his  corps 
with  that  of  M.  de  Schomberg,  who  was  then  leading  a  body 
of  2700  German  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of  the  new  mon- 
arch of  France  :*  an  order  which  the  Count  did  not  think 
fit  to  disobey.  The  junction  of  the  two  commanders  was 
easily  effected,  and  marching  to  Compiegne,  where  they  were 
met  by  Marshal  D'Aumont,  they  advanced  towards  Dieppe 
with  an  army,  which  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  LongueviDe 
swelled  to  the  number  of  2000  horse  and  10,000  foot.f 

*  De  Freme. 

t  Lettres  BfimYM,  torn.  iiL  page  43;  letter  dated  23id  September  to 
Monneur  de  Yirans. 
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During  the  short  time  D'Aumont  had  spent  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  Longueville  in  Picardy,  they  had  endeavored  to 
wear  out  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  by  a 
system  of  warfare  of  a  terrible  and  desolating  kind,  sweeping 
the  whole  country  of  its  produce,  and  obliging  the  popu- 
lation of  all  fortified  towns  to  keep  within  their  walls,  with 
famine  menacing  them  in  the  city,  and  -the  sword  of  civil 
strife  pursuing  them  in  the  field. 

Neither  had  the  partisans  of  the  League  been  inactive  in 
the  more  remote  provinces,  while  Mayenne  followed  the  King 
towards  Dieppe.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  not  only  to  maintain  themselves  by 
force  of  arms,  but  also  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  subjects 
against  their  King,  and  to  employ  their  prejudices  and  their 
weaknesses  as  instruments  to  work  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  Count  de  Randan  made  himself  master  of 
the  town  of  Issoire,  and  kept  the  greater  part  of  Auvergne 
in  subjection  to  the  League.  The  inhabitants  of  Tou- 
louse, and  many ,  other  cities  in  the  south  of  France,  dis- 
played, in  deeds  of  brutal  ferocity,  their  bigoted  adherence 
to  the  faction.  The  agents  which  the  League  kept  in  pay  all 
over  the  country,  labored  incessantly  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  revolt ;  and  the  provincial  parliaments  in  those  districts 
which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union,  published  the 
most  furious  and  treasonable  proclamations .  against  their 
monarch,  denoimcing  him  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  men- 
acing his  supporters  with  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law. 
Such  was  the  course  pursued  at  once  by  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse ;  and  that  of  Rouen,  some  time  after,  even  exceeded 
it  in  violence  and  impotent  malice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  most  false  and  absurd  statements 
were  put  forth  regarding  the  proceedings  both  of  the  League 
and  of  Henry,  representing  the  troops  of  the  faction  every- 
where victorious,  the  Duke  of  Longueville  and  Marshal 
D'Aumont  repulsed  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  town  of 
Arques,  and  even  Dieppe  itself,  taken,  the  English  fleet  de- 
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faated  and  driven  from  the  coast  of  France,  an  arm j  of  Qer« 
man  Proteatants  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  King  totally  mined.*     Nor  were  the  most  gross  and 
criminal  means  neglected  to  decry  the  monarch>  and  alien- 
ate from  him  the  affections  of  his  people.     Letters,  forged 
by  the  partisans  of  the  licagne,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Henry  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  published  in  aU  the 
towns  of  France,  displaying  designs  for  the  total  subyersion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  most  opposite  to  the 
character  and  feelings  of  the  King,     One  of  these  libels  was 
a  supposed  letter  from  Henry  to  the  canton  of  Berne,  in 
which  the  monarch  was  made  to  rejoice  openly  at  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  to  inform  the  Swiss  that  the  declaration  by 
which  he  had  engaged  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in 
France,  was  a  mere  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  necessity  of  the  time,  and  to  hold  out  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protestant  religion  in  France.     Hints  were 
also  given,  in  the  same  document*  of  an  intention,  on  the 
part  of  Henry,  to  give  up  France  to  be  plundered  by  his 
foreign  allies  ;  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  excite 
the  indignation  of  his  subjects  against  him,  except  a  prudent 
imitation  of  his  style  and  language,  and  an  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve some  harmony  between  the  views  attributed  to  him 
and  his  well  known  disposition.    Another  document,  of  the 
same  character,  was  forged  by  the  Jesuits  of  Troyes  with 
greater  skill,  but  still  bearing  sufficient  indications  of  the 
manufactory  in  which  it  was  produced.     People  were  even 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  to  spread  similar  false- 
hoods, and  to  cry  up  the  actions  of  the  League  ;  and  we  are 
assured,  by  various  authorities,  that  standards  and  ensigns 
were  manufactured  by  the  ctmning  artisans  of  the  faction, 
and  brought  into  Paris  as  trophies  of  victories,  which  had 

*  That  these  reports  speedily  reached  Heniy's  ears,  and  that  he  treated 
them  with  the  eontempt  they  merited,  is  shown  l>y  the  King's  letter  t» 
MoDsteur  de  Pojanne,  dated  TA  October,  1699. 
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never  been  obtained.  In  his  own  proclamations,  the  Duke 
of  Majenne  acted  with  more  dignity  and  pmdenoe ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  though  occasionally  using  the  name  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  as  the  king  whom  he  acknowledged^ 
he  employed  the  terms  and  assumed  the  authority  of  a  sove- 
reign,* and  even  ventured  to  issue  a  summons,  calling  out 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  for  the  service  of  the  League. 

Every  demagogue  is  necessarily,  in  a  degree,  an  instru* 
ment  of  the  passions  he  excites,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mayenne  was  both  obliged  to  sufier,  and  to  perform 
many  acts  which  in  his  heart  he  condemned. 

Thus,  the  honors  shown  to  the  memory  and  to  the  family 
of  the  assassin  of  Henry  III.  were  equally  impolitic  and 
criminal.  His  portraits  were  painted  with  a  glory  round  the 
head,  his  mother  was  sought  out,  and  brought  to  Paris, 
where  she  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  reverence,  and  a 
sum  of  money  was  assigned  to  her  by  the  Council  of  the 
Union  for  the  immense  services  which  her  son  had  rendered 
to  France.f 

It  would  be  endless  to  trace  all  the  intrigues,  or  to  record 
all  the  tibels,  or  to  comment  on  all  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
the  rebel  faction  ;  but  it  has  seemed  necessary,  by  these  few 
words,  to  point  out  the  course  pursued,  although  it  was  the 
same  that  is  universally  followed  by  all  persons  who  seek,  for 
their  private  interests  and  passion,  to  overthrow  existing  in- 
stitutions. Falsehood  and  delusion  in  regard  to  the  motives 
of  the  assailing  party,  and  calumny  and  libel  against  those 
who  defend,  are  uniformly  amongst  the  means '  employed, 
and  generally  precede,  whUe  they  always  accompany,  a  re- 
course  to  brute  force,  for  the  physical  rebellion  against  law 
and  order,  cannot  be  long  sustained  without  a  moral  rebel- 
lion against  reason  and  truth. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Arques,  the  rela« 
tive  condition  of  the  armies  of  the  League  and  the  King, 

*  Mem.  d6  Neverv,  torn.  iL,  p.  60&. 
t  Pithou.    Satyre  Menip6e.    Cayet. 
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was  entirely  changed.  United  with  D'Aumont,  LongaeviUe, 
and  his  English  allies,  Henry  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and 
fourteen  large  pieces  of  artillery ;  while  the  soldiers  of  May- 
enne  disbanded  themselves  every  day,  as  he  marched  on  into 
Picardy  to  meet  a  considerable  reinforcement,  which  had 
been  promised  him  by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Victory,  too, 
had  restored  confidence  to  the  monarch's  friends,  whereas 
defeat  had  disheartened  his  enemies ;  and  a  vast  relief  from 
most  pressing  difficulties,  had  been  afforded  to  the  French 
monarch,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Englidi  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Dieppe,  before  Mayenne  commenced  his  retreat.  The  Boy- 
albt  soldiery  were  already  murmuring  at  the  non-payment 
of  their  arrears,  and  until  he  received  the  seasonable  supply 
of  money,  which  Elizabeth  at  that  time  furnished,  Henry 
was  totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  discharging  even  a 
part  of  the  sums  already  due.  With  wise  promptitude  he 
instantly  distributed  the  funds,  now  placed  at  his  disposal, 
amongst  the  troops ;  and  his  alacrity  in  so  doing,  won  the 
affection,  and  raised  the  expectation  of  his  impoverished  fol- 
lowers. An  announcement  immediately  followed,  that  his 
next  movement  was  to  be  at  once  upon  Paris,  and  it  was 
hailed  with  acclamations  and  rejoicings  by  all ;  for  the  vigor^ 
skill  and  decision  he  had  shown,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
campaign,  the  plan  of  which  now  began  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated,  afforded  to  his  forces  the  most  confident 
hopes  of  success  in  the  proposed  attempt  upon  the  capital.* 
Marching  on,  up  the  right  bank  <^  the  river,  as  if  to  show 
the  whole  kingdom  that  it  was  Mayenne  who  avoided  a  gen- 
eral engagement,!  the  King  appeared  within  a  league  of 

*  Charles  Duchesne,  physician  to  Henry  IV.,  or  a  wnter  assuming 
his  name,  infonns  us,  that  while  still  in  Monnandy,  Heniy  received  a 
letter  from  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  whom  the  League  had  recog- 
nized as  King,  renouncing  all  title  to  the  undesired  distinction  which 
Was  thrust  upon  him,  and  admitting  ftillj  Henry's  right  to  the  throne. 

t  In  all  Henry's  letters,  at  this  time,  he  alludes  to  the  efforts  he  made 
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Paris,  on  the  3 1st  October,  and  took  up  bis  quarters  in  the 
villages  of  Gentilli,  Montrouge,  Vaugirard,  and  otber  email 
places  in  tbe  neigbborbood  of  the  capital.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  be  determined  to  attack  tbe  suburbs,  and  baving 
bimself  reconnoitred  tbe  intrencbments  wbicb  bad  been 
constructed  for  tbeir  defence,  be  divided  bis  infantry  into 
three  parties;  the  first  of  wbicb,  imder  tbe  command  of 
Marshal  Biron,  was  ordered  to  march  at  break  of  day  upon 
St.  Marceau  and  St.  Victor;  while  at  the  same  hour,  tbe 
second,  under  D'Aumont  and  Damville,  approached  St. 
Jacques  and  St.  Michel;  and  tbe  third,  under  La  Koue, 
Chatillon,  and  Sully,  assailed  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
the  richest  and  most  important  quarter  without  the  walls. 
The  troops  were  excited  with  tbe  hope  of  immense  booty, 
and  many  of  their  leaders  had  a  store  of  bitter  injuries  to 
avenge,  so  that  the  hour  of  attack  was  looked  for  with  eager 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  Royalist  army. 

Terror  and  confusion,  on  tbe  contrary,  reigned  in  Paris. 
The  inhabitants  were  too  well  aware  that,  unaided,  they 
were  incapable  of  defending  themselves  against  their  justly 
irritated  monarch;  all  tbe  principal  commanders  of  tbe 
League  were  absent,  and  their  precise  situation  unknown ; 
and  the  evident  alarm  of  the  Duchesses  of  Nemours  and 
Montpensier,  increased  tbe  apprehension  of  the  citizens. 
Those  who  were  favorable  to  the  royal  cause  indulged  in 
better  hopes  ;  but  tbe  seditious  preachers,  and  the  remnant 
of  tbe  Parliament,  endeavored  to  stir  up  tbe  populace  to 
offer  a  vigorous  resistance.  Tbe  King  was  libelled  and  at- 
tacked from  the  pulpit,  while  bis  troops  were  actually  under 
tbe  walls,*  and  tbe  monks  and  friars  prepared  to  put  on  the 
cuirass  and  wield  the  sword  against  tbe  object  of  their  big- 
oted hatred.  Nothing,  however,  could  give  confidence  to 
the  people,  till,  towards  night,  one  of  Mayenne's  principal 


to  bring  Mayenne  to  an  engagement.    See  Lettres  MisnvM,  under  the 
dates  leth  October,  ^d  November,  4th  November,  1569. 

*  L'Etoile. 
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officers,  named  de  Bosne,  who  had  taken  Etampes  a  short 
time  before,  made  his  way  into  the  town  with  a  smaU  party 
of  horse.  His  arrival  restored  some  courage  to  the  coundl 
of  the  League,  and  measures  were  instantly  adopted  for  de- 
fending the  suburbs. 

On  the  following  morning,  1st  November,  1589,  the  attack 
was  conmienced  by  the  three  divisions  of  the  royal  armyi 
each  corps  of  infantry  being  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
gentlemen  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery ;  while  the  cavaliy, 
in  three  squadrons,  commanded  by  Henry  himself,  the  Count 
de  Soissons,  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  was  held  as  a  re- 
serve.    The  Parisians  now  found  how  little  they  were  able 
to  resist  the  veteran  forces  of  the  King ;  their  intrenchments 
were  speedily  carried  at  every  point,  their  barricades  broken, 
and  the  Royalists  rushed  in,  driving  all  before  them.    The 
most  severe  struggle  of  the  day  took  place  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  where  the  Abbey  having  been  fortified,  held 
out  for  some  time ;  but  the  undisciplined  multitude  were  soon 
driven  back;  a  large  body  was  surrounded  in  one  of  the 
squares,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued :  the  gates  could  not 
be  shut,  before  some  of  the  royal  soldiers  had  forced  their 
way  in,  and  several  even  reached  the  Pont  Neuf.*    They 
were  not  followed  by  their  companions,  however,  and  were 
recalled  to  the  suburb,  where  the  pillage  had  immediately 
begun.    The  artillery  did  not  arrive  till  a  long  time  after  the 
infantry  of  Henry's  army  had  been  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
urbs ;  but  the  cause  of  the  delay  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  the  times,  and  Sully  seems  to  imply,  that  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  King 
to  press  forward  into  the  city  itself,  which  he  ascribes  to  a 
knowledge  that  Mayenne,  with  recruited  forces,  was  at  the 
gates,  and  that  the  storming  of  Paris  must  either  be  foUowed 
by  a  most  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  or 
by  a  siege,  in  which  the  Royalist  troops  would  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  lai^  army  of  the  League,  supported  by 

*  Sully. 
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the  whole  power  of  Spaia,  without  the  walls,  and  with  a  re- 
bellious population  within.  Two  other  considerations  might 
undoubtedly  affect  the  great  monarch ;  and  his  after  conduct 
leads  us  to  believe  that  they  were  not  without  some  weight. 
Much  difficulty  might  have  occurred,  had  he  taken  the  city 
by  storm,  in  restraining  his  soldiers  from  committing  acts,  in 
the  excitement  of  an  assault,  which  would  have  stained  his 
cause  with  the  charge  of  cruelty  towards  his  subjects ;  and 
an  absolute  impossibility  existed  of  maintaining  his  forces  in 
the  capital  without  bringing  upon  it  all  the  disasters  of  fam- 
ine. He,  himself,  had  made  no  provision  against  a  siege; 
and  the  inhabitants,  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  defeated 
and  fugitive  before  Mayenne,  had  never  imagined  that  he 
would  so  soon  appear  before  their  gates ;  so  that  no  stores 
had  been  laid  up  which  he  might  have  rendered  available  for 
his  own  defence.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  Henry,  both  before  and  after  the  assault  of  the 
suburbs,  proposed  to  force  his  way  into  the  capital  itself,  and 
an  order,  under  the  King's  own  hand,  to  Monsieur  de  Haram- 
bure,  is  still  extant,*  directing  that  officer  to  attack  the  gates, 
while  the  gallant  La  Noue  made  a  desperate  effort  to  swim 
the  Seine  on  horseback,  and  surprise  the  quarter  caUed  la 
Cite.  Both  attempts  failed :  La  Noue  was  nearly  drowned 
in  his  bold  enterprise ;  Monsieur  de  Harambure  was  repulsed 
from  the  Porte  St.  Germain  ;  and  Henry,  for  that  day,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  capture  of  the  suburbs.  Though  the 
resistance  had  been  obstinate,  we  find  no  record  of  any  fur- 
ther excesses  than  the  pillage  of  the  wealthy  houses,  though 
a  vague  charge  of  avenging  his  father's  murder  upon  those 
who  were  found  with  arms  in  their  hands  is  made  by  some 
authors  against  Chatillon.f  It  is  evident,  from  all  accounts, 
that  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  spared ;  but  from  seven 
to  nine  hundred  of  the  Parisians  fell,  and  a  great  number 
were  taken,  as  well  as  from  ten  to  thirteen  pieces  of  artiUery.| 

*  Letti«8  MiOTtves,  tome  iii.  page  83.  f  Le  Grain. 

t  Aabign6,  Memoires  de  la  Ligue. 
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Towards  eight  o'clock  Henri  Qoatre  entered  the  FaubomK 
8t.  Jacques,  and  rode  through  the  streets,  the  people  shoot- 
ing with  every  maik  of  joy,  "  Long  live  the  King !"  as  he 
passed  along.  It  is  not»  indeed,  improbable,  that  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citisens  were  favorable  to  his  cause,  for  in  all 
popidar  struggles,  the  voices  of  the  moderate  and  peaceful, 
however  numerous,  are  generally  overpowered  by  the  outcry 
of  the  violent  and  the  turbulent ;  and  the  innumerable  false- 
hoods put  forth  by  the  League,  afford  just  cause  to  believe 
that  their  statements  of  their  strength  were  as  fallacious  aa 
the  accounts  ci  their  success. 

The  rest  ci  the  day  was  passed  in  securing  the  suburba 
from  any  efforts  directed  against  them  from  the  side  of  the 
town,  in  reducing  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  which  surren- 
dered before  night,  and  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent  out- 
rages. Especial  care  was  taken  to  guard  against  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  religious  buildings ;  and  so  exact  was  the  dis- 
cipline maintained,  that  the  mass  for  All  Saints'  day  was 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
soldiery  of  the  attacking  force  proceeded  to  fulfil  peacefully 
the  duties  of  their  religicm  in  the  temples  of  the  suburbs, 
which  they  had  stormed  in  the  morning.* 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  Henry 
ascended  one  of  the  highest  towers  to  reconnoitre  the  city, 
and  remained  some  time  watching  the  agitated  multitudea 
of  the  capital,  as  they  hurried  hither  and  thither  in  tumult 
and  consternation.  He  acknowledged  afterwards,  we  are 
told,  that  finding  himself,  for.  a  time,  left  nearly  alone  with 
one  of  the  monks,  the  knife  of  Jacques  Clement  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  injure 
him.  Amongst  the  prisoners,  however,  was  Edmond,  or  Edmi, 
Bourgoing,  Prior  of  the  Jacobin  convent,  to  which  the  assas- 
sin of  Henry  IIL  had  been  attached.  He  was  taken  with 
the  cuirass  on  his  shouMers,  and  aims  in  his  hands ;  and  at 

•  Darila.    P«refize. 
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the  same  time  sereral  of  the  council  of  the  League  wwe  cap» 
tured  under  similar  circumstances. 

While  the  Ejng  had  nuirched  unopposed  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris,  Mayenne  had  crossed  the  Somme,  and  advanced  into 
Picardy,  where  the  town  of  La  Fere  had  been  surprised  by 
the  Marquis  de  Megnelai  on  the  part  of  the  League.  With 
a  view  of  obtaining  immedmte  assistance^  the  Duke  had  pre- 
'  viously  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,  by  deputies  sent  to 
meet  the  envoys  of  the  Spanish  monarch  at  Arras,  but  the 
Duke  of  Parma  had  shown  no  willingness  to  afford  the 
amount  of  aid  required,  unless  certain  frontier  towns  were 
given  up  to  him,  alleging  the  necessity  of  securing  his  re- 
treat ;  but  doubtless  desiring,  under  such  pretext,  to  extend 
the  Spanish  territory  on  the  side  of  Picardy.  It  would  seem 
that  Mayenne  conceded  the  point,  but  difilcnlties  were  made 
by  the  towns  themselves ;  and  it  became  necessary  both  to 
persuade  the  governors  to  submit,  and  to  confer  in  person 
with  the  envoys  of  the  Viceroy,  who  agreed  to  send  a  rein- 
forcement under  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  to  reinvigorate  the 
party  of  the  League,  but  would  not  make  any  great  effort  in 
its  favor,  without  obtaining  some  present  and  future  advan- 
tages for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  important  city  of  Amiens,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  faction,  received  Mayenne  with  joy,  and  even  offered  him 
royal  honors.  This  perilous  distinction  he  wisely  declined  to 
accept ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  the  magistrates  of  the  place, 
he  showed  the  most  unfeeling  coldness  to  the  Duchess  of 
Longueville  and  her  mother-in-law,  who  were  detained  as 
prisoners  by  the  people  of  the  city,  refusing  to  intercede 
even  for  a  mitigation  of  the  extraordinary  rigor  with  which 
the  furious  bigots  of  that  town  treated  two  ladies  nearly 
allied  to  himself.*  The  Duke  was  soon  recalled  from  Picardy, 
however,  by  the  letters  of  M.  de  Rosne,f  who  judged  at 
once,  from  the  course  which  Henry  pursued,  after  quitting 

*  Mem.  de  Neven,  torn.  u.  p.  191.  t  Cayet 
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Dieppe,  that  an  attack  upon  the  capital  was  meditated  by 
the  Royalists. 

Mayenne  was  naturally  of  a  slow  and  inactive  disposition, 
and  disease,  produced,  it  is  said,  by  some  excesses  which  be 
had  committed  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  had  increased  his  ordinary  tardiness.  In- 
stead of  hurrying  on  forthwith,  he  sent  forward  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  to  the  assistance  of  the  Parisians,  and,  had  the 
prudent  precautions  of  Henry  been  duly  attended  to,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  capital  would  have  been  obliged 
to  capitulate  to  the  King,  before  a  sufficient  force  arrived  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  Council  of  the  League.  Henry  had 
ordered  the  bridge  of  St.  Maxence  on  the  Oise  to  be  de- 
stroyed; but  Montmorenci  Thor6,  who  was  charged  with 
the  important  task,  had  been  taken  ill  at  Senlis ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  having  obtained  possession  of  the  passage, 
reached  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  1st  oi  November,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse,  and  the  intelligence  that  May- 
enne himself  was  on  his  march.  The  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  suburbs  by  the  Eling,  which  were  soon  after  brought 
to  the  leader  of  the  League,  roused  him  from*his  inactivity, 
and  hastening  forward  with  but  little  order,  he  entered  Paris 
early  on  Thiusday,  the  2nd  of  the  month,  delivering  the  Pa- 
risians from  the  terrible  apprehensions  which  they  had  justly 
entertained. 

Henry  now  perceived  that  any  farther  efforts  against  the 
city  itself  would  be  vain,  especially  as,  in  his  rapid  march,  a 
part  of  his  artillery  had  been  left  behind,  and  had  not  yet 
come  up.*  He,  nevertheless,  remained  tranquilly  in  the  sub- 
urbs during  the  whole  of  the  2nd,  and  on  the  the  8rd  with- 
drew unmolested,  taking  with  him  four  himdred  prisoners.f 

*  L'EtoUe. 

t  The  account  of  the  King's  first  attempt  upon  Paris,  given  abore, » 
founded,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  upon  the  statements  of  several  contem- 
poraries :  but  there  is  a  letter  extant,  from  Henry  to  Du  Plessis,  which 
afibrds  so  clear  an  insight  into  both  his  actions  and  his  motiTes,  tiiat  I 
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He  halted  on  the  plain  of  Montrouge,  and  remained  for  three 
hours  in  battle  array,  inviting  the  attack  of  the  army  of  the 
League,  and  reproving,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Parisians, 
the  boastings  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  faction  had  indul- 
ged. No  movement  was  made  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and 
he  commenced  his  march  for  Montl'hery,  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  without  any  one  venturing  to  pursue  him.  At  Mont- 
I'hery  he  stopped  one  day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  givmg 
Mayenne  time  to  refresh  his  forces,  and  meet  him  in  battle ; 
but  that  general  continued  within  the  walls  of  the  capital ; 
and,  proceeding  to  Etampes,  the  King  laid  siege  to  that 
place,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  November.*    The  town  was 

think  it  advisable  to  translate  it  almost  entire.  "  Having,  yesterday 
morning,"  he  writes,  "  caused  the  suburbs  of  St.  Germain,  St.  Jacques, 
and  St.  Marcel,  to  be  attacked,  they  were  carried  in  a  moment ;  and 
from  sixteen  companies  who  were  on  guard,  fourteen  standards  were 
taken,  and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  men  remained  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  many  prisoners.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  cannons,  great  and  small, 
have  also  been  taken,  which  were  upon  the  ramparts ;  and  at  the  same 
time  all  my  infantry  effected  a  lodgment  at  the  gates  of  the  said  town, 
without  any  loss  on  the  side  of  my  army,  at  least  so  little  that  it  cannot 
be  told.  Last  night  some  soldiers,  who  had  retired  into  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  since  it  has  pleased  God 
to  favor  me  so  much  in  this  enterprise,  I  have  proposed  to  follow  my 
object,  to  attack  and  cannonade  my  said  city,  which  I  hope  to  reduce  to 
obedience,  if  the  army  of  my  enemies,  or  a  part  of  their  forces,  do  not 
enter  the  said  town  within  three  days ;  of  which  I  have  wished  to  give 
you  intelligence,  in  order  that,  knowing  truly  how  all  has  passed,  you 
may  make  it  known  to  all  my  servants ;  and  that  if  my  enemies  set 
about  any  other  false  reports  contrary  to  my  interests,  as  they  are  ac- 
customed to  do,  nobody  may  give  credit  to  their  malicious  artifices :  so 
thereupon  I  pray  God.     Monsieur  de  Plessis,  &c" 

In  a  postscript  to  the  above  epistle,  the  King  adds,  "  While  signing 
this  letter,  I  have  had  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  has  just 
arrived  in  the  city  with  his  army,  so  that,  there  being  no  longer  a 
chance  of  being  able  to  force  a  town  and  an  army  both  together,  I  have 
resolved,  still,  to  remain  here  to-morrow,  in  order  to  see  what  attempt 
the  said  Duke  of  Mayenne  will  make,  and  to  retire,  the  day  after,  under 
his  eyes,  to  see  if  he  will  undertake  what  he  has  not  yet  dared  to  do  up 
to  this  moment."  *  Cayet.    I'Etoile. 
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taken  the  same  night,  and  on  the  following  day  the  castle 
capitulated,  seeing  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  succor  from 
Mayenne.  In  Etampes,  Henry  remained  four  days,*  during 
his  stay,  out  of  consideration  for  the  inhabitants,  who,  within 
four  months,  had  seen  the  town  taken  and  retaken  three 
times,  he  ordered  the  citadel  to  be  razed,  that  so  weak  a 
place  might  no  longer  be  an  object  of  contention.f 

On  the  8th  of  the  month,  a  gentleman  from  Paris  pre- 
sented  himself,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  fair  and  unhappy 
Louisa  of  Lorraine,  widow  of  Henry  III.,  in  which  that 
Princess,  in  simple  but  most  touching  terms,  urged  Henry 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  and 
especially  to  do  justice  upon  Edme  Boui'going,  whom  she 
pointed  out  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  deed  which  had 
brought  her  to  widowhood.  The  letter  was  read  before  the 
King's  council,  and  moved  the  hearers  to  tears. 

Henry  replied,  that  he  would  never  lay  down  his  arms  till 
he  had  avenged  her  fully ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 
mitted her  letter  to  the  Royal  Parliament  at  Tours,  with 
orders  to  proceed  against  Bourgoing  according  to  the  course 
of  justice.^  That  unhappy  man  was  duly  tried  in  the  month 
of  February  following,  and  having  been  condemned,  was 
torn  by  four  horses.  He  showed  the  greatest  firmness  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  steadfastly  denied  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged  during  his  trial ;  but  we  find  it  stated, 

*  Several  remarkable  letten  from  the  King  of  France  to  varioiu  per- 
sona are  extant,  dated  from  Etampes,  November,  1589;  and  in  one  of 
them  we  find  severe  complaints  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, many  of  whom  Henzy  states  had  lefl  him,  notwithstanding  hb 
earnest  remonstrance,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  affairs.  It  is  ap- 
parent, too,  from  a  letter  to  Du  Plessis  Momay,  dated  7th  November, 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  party  caused  their  sovereign  nearly 
as  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  as  the  bigotiy  and  intolerance  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Countess  de  Grammont, 
from  Vendome,  the  King  alludes  to  the  same  subject  saying,  "  II  n*est 
pas  croyable  les  men6es  qui  se  font  paitout;  je  dis  dedans  nous-mdmes; 
le  dinble  est  dechain^." 

t  Mem.  de  la  Ligue^     Cayet. 
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on  good  authority,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  suffer,  the  cloth  having  been  removed  from  his  face  for  an 
instant,  and  a  last  exhortation  to  confess  addressed  to  him, 
he  not  only  acknowledged  having  instigated  one  regicide, 
but  intimated  that  he  had  meditated  a  similar  act  against 
Henry  IV. 

While  still  at  Etampes,  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
League,  in  Paris  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Henry,  and  filled 
him  with  indignation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  Were  desirous  of  seeing  peace  restored  to 
France  by  the  subjection  of  the  capital ;  and  that  exertions 
were  made  to  rouse  the  well-disposed  to  an  effort  in  his 
favor.  All  who  were  suspected  of  such  intrigues  were  ar- 
rested immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Mayenne,  and  four 
citizens  of  note  were  condemned  to  death.  Henry,  however, 
held  in  his  hands  several  of  the  councO  of  Forty,  amongst 
whom  was  one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  the  faction, 
named  Charpentier ;  and  the  monarch  instantly  sent  a  trum- 
pet to  notify  to  the  League,  that  if  his  partisans  were  put  to 
death,  he  would  execute  the  principal  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken  in  the  suburbs.  Mayenne,  nevertheless,  was  not 
to  be  deterred ;  and  the  news  of  the  death  of  two  Royalists 
in  Paris,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  reached  the  King 
some  time  after  at  Yendome.  Not  without  great  regret,  and 
at  the  urgent  recommendation  of  Marshal  Biron,  Henry  or- 
dered two  of  the  Parisians  to  be  hanged,  though  their  ran- 
som had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  persons  who  had  cap- 
tured them,  and  their  horses  were  saddled  to  carry  them  to 
Paris.  Such  deeds,  when  performed  in  a  just  cause,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  acts  of  necessary  severity ;  but  when  com- 
mitted in  an  unjust  one  are  certainly  crimes.  Had  Henry 
put  to  death  every  prisoner  he  took  from  the  League,  the 
law  of  the  land  would  have  justified  him ;  but  every  act  of 
slaughter  perpetrated  by  Mayenne  was  undoubtedly  a  mur- 
der. Although  only  two  of  the  Leaguers  were  executed  at 
Vendome,  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  four  Royalists  in 

10* 
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Paris,  the  example  had  a  great  moral  effect,  and  taught  the 
rebels  more  caution  if  not  more  humanity.  ^ 

From  Etampes,  Henry  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time, 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  On  his  nwrch,  as  on  his 
former  retreat  from  Paris,  he  separated  his  army  into  sct- 
era!  divisions;  dispatching  the  Duke  of  Ixmgueyille  into 
Picardy ;  and  M.  de  Givri  into  Brie ;  while  Marshal  d'Au- 
mont  was  sent  into  Champagne,  to  meet  a  body  of  German 
auxiliaries,  who  were  advancing  from  the  Rhine.  Passing 
through  La  Beausse  he  captured  Joinville ;  and  then  a^ 
riving  at  Chateaudun,  he  sent  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  town 
of  Vendome,  which  formed  a  part  of  his  patrimonial  ter- 
ritories :  willing  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  atoning 
for  their  past  rebellion  by  immediate  submission.  For  this 
purpose,  he  halted  three  days  at  Chateaudun,  and  was  there 
joined  by  the  Swiss  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  confer  with 
the  Cantons,  in  order  to  obtain  a  legal  confirmation  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  troops  of  their  nation,  at  the  death 
of  Henry  HI.  The  reply  which  he  now  received  was  even 
more  favorable  than  the  King  had  expected :  the  Cantons 
declared  their  intention  of  maintaining  as  strict  an  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  as  had  existed  between  them  and  his 
predecessor,  and  they  gave  full  authority  to  the  Swiss  forces 
in  his  service  to  continue  with  him,  and  aid  him  in  opposition 
to  the  League.* 

Li  the  meantime  negotiations  had  taken  place  with  the 
governor  of  Vendome,  and  M.  de  Richelieu  had  twice  been 
sent,  at  the  request  of  that  officer,  to  hear  the  proposals 
he  had  to  make.  Richelieu  had  returned  without  any  sat- 
isfactory result,  no  offer  being  made  to  surrender  the  city; 
and  no  answer  to  the  sunmions  having  been  given,  but  vague 
and  unseasonable  hints  of  submission  to  the  royal  authority, 
if  the  King  would  withdraw  his  army.  The  governor,  James 
Maill6  Bennehard,  might  well  feel  that  he  had  incurred  the 
high  displeasure  of  his  sovereign.    While  merely  King  of 

*  DavOa.    Cajet 
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Navarre,  Henry  had  placed  him  in  Yendome,  which»  at  I 
have  before  said,  wa&  part  of  his  hereditary  territory  ;*  and 
shortly  before  the  attask  of  Mayenne  upon  Tours,  the  Count 
de  Soissons  had  been  sent,  upon  some  rumors  of  an  intrigue 
between  Bennehard  and  the  party  of  the  League,  to  exhort 
him  to  maintain  his  fidelity,  or  to  remove  him  if  his  treach- 
ery should  be  apparent.  Bennehard,  however,  had  made 
«uch  vehement  protestations  of  his  attachment  to  the  Royal 
cause,  that  he  was  not  only  suffered  to  remain  in  the  town, 
but  the  Eang's  council  was  established  within  its  walls,  and 
had  continiied  there  imder  the  guarantee  of  his  faith.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  had 
been  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  the  League  ;  Mayenne 
had  marched  thither  direct  on  his  way  to  Tours,  and  had 
made  the  whole  of  the  Great  Council  prisoners,  with  the 
connivance  of  this  traitor.  From  that  day  forth  Bennehard 
had  shown  himself  one  of  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the 
King ;  he  had  pillaged  the  Y endomois,  had  put  to  death  a 
number  of  the  Royal  adherents,  in  cold  blood ;  and,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Aubigne,  "  had  rendered  himself  marvel- 
lously hated."  Following  his  example,  the  people  of  Yen- 
dome  had  displayed,  during  the  late  war,  all  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  faction ;  and  the  moderation  of  Henry,  in  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  submission,  is  marked  with  admi- 
ration by  most  of  the  contemporary  writers. 

Discovering,  at  length,  that  kindness  produced  no  effect, 
the  monarch  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  place ;  and  hav- 
ing reconnoitred  it  in  person,  ordered  Biron,  instead  of 
directing  his  approaches  against  the  walls  of  the  town,  to 
open  a  fire  upon  the  citadel  itself.  A  small  breach  having 
been  soon  effected,  a  party  was  sent  up  to  the  walls  to  see 
if  it  was  practicable.  Perceiving  that  it  was  so,  and  that  all 
was  confusion  in  the  place,  the  first  bpdy  of  soldiers  rushed 
in  at  once ;  Biron  the  younger,  and  Chatillon,  followed  at 
the  head  of  their  troops,  and  in  three  hours  from  the  com- 

*  VEUAle. 
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meocemeDt  of  the  cannonade  the  place  was  taken  by  storm. 
To  prevent  pillage  was  impossible ;  bat  Hemy  had  given 
strict  orders  that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  except  in  cases 
of  armed  resistance,  and  these  orders  were  punctually  obeyed. 
The  English  regiments,  who  were  amongst  ihe  first  to  enter 
the  town,  afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  discipline,  even 
in  the  excesses  of  an  assault,  never  breaking  their  ranks,  but 
securing  a  still  greater  share  of  booty  than  the  rest,  by 
marching  through  the  streets  in  complete  order.  Bennebard, 
who  had  retreated  with  a  number  of  soldiers  into  a  house  in 
the  town,  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  showed 
in  the  hour  of  danger  the  cowardice  which  usually  accompa- 
nies cruelty.  Being  brought  before  the  King,  he  entreated, 
with  the  most  abject  protestations  and  promises  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  his  miserable  life  might  be  spared;  but  Heniy 
was  inexorable,  and  commanded  his  head  to  be  struck  off 
without  delay.  A  cordelier  also,  named  Jess^,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  League  in  the 
town,  and  had  aided  in  opening  the  gates  to  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  was  hanged  by  the  Ring's  orders ;  but  no  other 
lives  were  taken,  and  it  was  remarked,  that  on  the  part  of 
the  Royalists  not  a  single  man  fell  in  the  capture  al  Yen- 
dome.* 

A  number  of  neighboring  towns  surrendered  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  that  place,  and  Henry,  proceeding  on  his 
march,  arrived  at  Tours,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  after 
having  swept  the  whole  country  between  Paris  and  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  days.f 

*  In  a  letter  hitherto  unpubliihed,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Monsieur  Berger  de  Xivrey,  Henry  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  the  stonning  of  Vendome,  which,  though  comparatxTelj  briefi 
confirms  entirely  the  statements  I  have  made  above  in  evexy  paiiicalar 
which  it  notices.  The  cordelier  Jess^,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  more* 
over  accused  of  having  incited  another  monk  to  attempt  the  aasassina- 
tton  of  Henry  HI. 

t  The  Lettres  Missives  show  that  Henxy  was  at  Vendome  on  the 
morning  of  the  Slst,  and  at  Tours  on  the  23nd.    In  a  letter  finom  the 
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The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  monarch's  movements 
gave  him  the  greatest  advantage  over  the  tardy  Duke  of 
Mayenne ;  but  the  habits  of  the  King,  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, were  such  as  enabled  him  to  display  the  incessant  ac- 
tivity for  which  he  was  remarkable,  without  depriving  him 
of  due  time  for  deliberation  and  council.  Besides  that  quick 
decision  which  always  accompanies  true  genius  and  clear 
perception,  the  vigorous  health  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  which  he  was  habitually 
capable,  enabled  him  to  crowd  more  actions  into  one  day 
than  Mayenne  could  accomplish  in  a  month.  Although  too 
fond  of  pleasure,  he  did  not  often  suffer  its  pursuit  to  inter- 
fere with  the  important  business  of  the  state.  He  was  seldom 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  table,  rarely  gave  more 
than  three  hours  at  one  time  to  sleep,  and  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  he  could  win  a  battle,  while  Mayenne  was  putting 
on  his  boots.  Nor  was  he  the  only  one  who  thus  estimated 
his  powers ;  for  Sixtus  V .,  in  conversing  with  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  state  of  France,  is  known  to  have  said,  that 
the  Beamois,  as  he  called  Henry,  would  assuredly  gain  the 
day,  because  he  spent  no  longer  time  in  bed  than  Mayenne 
spent  at  table,  and  that  the  one  used  more  boots  than  the 
other  used  shoes.  The  habits  of  a  prince  are  almost  always 
imitated  by  his  attendants,  and  the  activity  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  King  were  communicated  to  his  officers  and 
his  soldiers.  The  armies  which  he  brought  into  the  field, 
though  often  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  opponents, 
supplied  their  want  of  strength  by  speed,  vigilance  and  de- 
cision, and  the  promptness  with  which  they  executed  the 
orders  of  their  commander,  continually  took  the  adversary 
by  surprise,  and  rendered  numbers,  and  even  courage,  of  no 
avail.  The  officers  aikd  soldiers  of  Mayenne,  on  the  contrary, 
especially  when  acting  immediately  under  his  command, 
followed  their  leader's  habits  of  procrastination,  so  that  his 

former  place,  dated  Slst  November,  he  says  that  he  will  march  on  the 
following  day. 
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principal  secretary  was  known  to  leare  a  packet  of  nnpor* 
tance  unopened  during  four  days. 

Besides  the  cbaracters  of  the  two  commanders,  and  the 
effects  produced  thereby  upon  their  partisans,  various  other 
circumstances,  independent  of  the  events  of  the  war,  tended 
to  strengthen  the  Royalist  party,  and  to  weaken,  day  by  day, 
that  of  the  League.  The  only  cause  of  disunion  in  the 
former  was  the  religion  of  the  King.  The  vague  schemes 
of  ambition  which  had  been  entertained  by  several  of 
Henry's  adherents,  so  long  as  he  was  merely  King  of  Na- 
varre, gradually  disappeared  from  the  view  of  those  who 
had  formed  them,  after  he  had  actually  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  although  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  all  the  principal  nobility  of  France,  with  the  exception 
of  those  closely  connected  with  the  house  of  Guise,  strove 
but  for  one  great  object,  from  the  moment  that  they  recog- 
nized him  as  King. 

No  such  unity  of  purpose  reigned  amongst  the  support- 
ers of  the  League.  Under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  religion, 
was  concealed  in  the  breast  of  every  one,  criminal  designs 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  The  crown  of  France  was  the 
great  object  of  several  of  the  princes,  who  had  subscribed 
the  act  of  union ;  and  the  policy  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
had  contrived  to  roll  this  apple  of  discord  successively  at 
the  feet  of  so  many,  that  alter  her  death,  the  hopes  which 
she  had  encouraged  simply  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
her  own  authority  by  the  divisions  of  others,  tended  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  throne  of  him,  whom  she  had  wished  to 
exclude  forever  from  the  succession.  The  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  League, — ^the  two  first  openly, 
and  the  last  covertly, — ^were  aspirants  to  the  great  dignity 
which  belonged  to  Henry  IV. 

The  claims  of  the  Marquis  du  Pont,  the  heir  of  the  duke* 
dom  of  Lorraine,  were  soon  disposed  of;  for  during  the 
march  of  Mayenne  upon  Dieppe,  he  had  brought  a  force  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  League,  "with  the  expectation  of  seeing 
himself  placed  at  the  head  of  its  armies ;  but  as  he  found 
no  one  to  support  his  pretensions  to  such  authority,  he  soon 
retired  from  France  in  disgust,  and  thenceforth  took  biit  lit- 
tle part  in  the  struggles  that  succeeded.  The  King  of  Spain, 
however,  continued  his  intrigues  and  negotiations,  although 
the  Salic  law  which  had  remained  inviolate  for  so  manj 
years,  presented  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
election  of  his  daughter.  Besides  the  difficulties  opposed  to 
his  designs  by  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  country, 
several  other  obstacles  existed,  which,  combined,  rendered 
his  hopes  altogether  chimerical.  The  nobles  of  the  League 
were  but  little  disposed  to  raise  a  foreigner  to  the  throne ; 
and  as  little  to  concede  to  a  King  of  Spain  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector, which  he  openly  sought,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
authority  that  he  expected  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  him- 
self, though  he  did  not  venture  avowedly  to  oppose  the 
schemes  of  Philip,  lest  he  should  lose  the  supplies  of  money, 
and  the  support  in  arms,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  faction,  secretly  thwarted  the  in- 
trigues of  that  monarch,  which  were  directly  adverse  to  his 
own  ambitious  objects.  The  fragment  of  the  Parliament 
which  remained  in  Paris,  though,  apparently  subservient  to 
the  League,  contained  a  large  party  attached  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  succession.  Like  all  great  bodies  of  jurists,  their 
conscience,  their  honor,  and  their  very  intellect,  were  bound, 
in  forms  and  precedents,  which  were  opposed  at  all  points 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  different  aspirants.  So  doubtful 
were  many  members  of  the  legality  of  their  course,  that 
even  Bamab6  Brisson  himself,  when  he  accepted  the  office 
of  First  President,  thought  fit  to  enter  a  formal,  though  se- 
cret, protest  before  a  notary,  against  all  his  own  acts  under 
the  League,  as  performed  in  consequence  of  compulsion.* 
The  populace  of  Paris,  however,  were  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree favorable  to  the  designs  of  Philip ;  and  the  various 

<»  L'Etoile,  torn.  ii.  p.  167. 
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agents  whom  he  maintained  in  the  capital,  ceased  not  to 
varge  upon  the  Council  of  the  Union,  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing his  aid  and  support,  by  such  concessions  as  would 
justify  him  in  continuing  or  augmenting  the  yast  amount  of 
assistance,  which  he  had  annually  aflfbrded  to  the  League. 
The  complicated  state  into  which  the  aflhirs  of  the  faction 
had  fallen,  was  farther  perplexed  by  the  claims  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Sayoy,  who  carried  on  a  feeble  warfare 
in  Provence  and  Dauphin^,  endeavored  to  seduce  the  Par- 
liament of  Grenoble,  and  succeeded  in  obtidning  several  pow- 
erful partisans  in  the  districts  of  France  adjacent  to  his 
dominions ;  while  Cardinal  Cajetan  brought  new  confusion 
into  the  party  in  January,  1590,  not  only  by  his  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  Spain,  but  by  his  open  attempts  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
scene  of  dissension  and  intrigue  was  rendered  but  the  more 
disgraceful,  by  the  hardly  concealed  desire  of  Mereoeur  and 
Nemours,  to  dismember  France  for  their  own  aggmndise- 
ment,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  ob- 
tain the  territories  of  Metz,  Thoul,  Verdun,  and  Sedan. 
Thus,  day  by  day,  the  relations  of  one  party  became  more 
clear,  definite,  and  simple,  and  those  of  the  other  more  ob- 
scure, vague  and  complicated.  Amongst  the  Royalists  one 
single  idea,  one  fact,  one  object,  produced  unity  of  purpose 
and  of  effort,  but  slightly  diverted  and  impeded  by  the  pas- 
sions and  weaknesses  of  individuals.  Li  the  League,  con- 
tending principles,  opposing  interests,  and  separate  views, 
generated  distrust,  disunion,  and  diversity  of  design,  calling 
all  the  minor  passions  into  unnatural  prominence,  and  giving 
to  small  events  a  fictitious  importance.  Henry  was  still 
King  of  France,  though  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  was 
in  rebellion  against  him ;  Mayenne  but  the  leader  of  a  fac- 

*  The  designs  with  which  he  was  sent  are  not  concealed  in  his  in- 
structions from  the  Pope,  in  which  his  mission  was  stated  to  have  for  its 
object,  **  Conservaie  o  tidurre  11  regno  da.  Franda  al  antica  vera  reli- 
gione  eatolica."    Cayet. 
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LX  tion,  though  the  people  of  the  capital,  and  a  large  propor- 

Z'  *  lion  of  the  proyincial  population,  pretended  to  obey  his  corn- 

s' mands. 

Knowing,  at  least,  a  part  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
Paris,  and  the  embarrassment  in  which  Mayenne  now  found 
himself,  the  King,  always  willing  to  open  the  way  for  recon- 
ciliation, carried  on  some  negotiations  with  the  Duke,  to 
whom  he  oflfered  far  greater  advantages  than  his  conduct 
had  merited  ;  but  Mayenne,  unwilling  to  lose  his  chance  of 
a  crown,  which  had  once  been  within  his  reach,  rejected  the 
proposals  of  the  monarch,  and  sent  back  M.  de  BeUn,  who, 
haying  been  liberated  by  Henry  on  parole,  had  botne  his 
message  to  the  leader  of  the  League.  The  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  was  still  maintained  as  king  by  the  remnant  of  the 
parUament ;  the  powers  of  Mayenne  as  Lieutenant-General, 
were  confirmed,  and  their  period  extended  ;*  and  the  States 
General  were  called  to  assemble  at  Melun,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1690  J 

In  the  meanwhile,  Henry,  after  his  arrival  at  Tours,  had 
received,  in  form,  the  visit  of  the  Cardinals  of  Yendome  and 
Lenoncourt,  with  the  principal  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  as  it  had  been  constituted  under  the  late  King.  These 
officers  were  followed  by  representatives  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris :  a  number  of  its  most  influential  members,  with  du 
Harlay,  the  first  President,  having,  by  difierent  means,  effected 
their  escape  from  the  capital.  Several  of  the  high  cheers 
of  the  Crown,  also,  presented  themselves  at  his  court  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  all  came  to  rec<^puze  him  as  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  congratidate  him  on  his  accession.  The  same 
day  he  gave  audience  to  the  first  regular  embassy  from  a 
foreign  state  which  he  had  yet  received,  and  heard  from  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  who  had  been  previously  maintained 
at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  the  good  wishes  and  congratida- 
tions  of  the  Senate,  with  their  excuses  for  not  sending  an 
extraordinary  mission,  to  express  their  friendship  towards 

*  L'EtoUe.    Journal  de  Henri  IV. 
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tli«  new  monarch  of  France.  The  Pope  afterwards  showed 
himself  highly  indignant  at  this  open  disregard  of  his  bull 
of  excommunication,  but  the  Venetian  Senate  answered  boldly, 
and  the  Pontiff  was  too  wise  to  agitate  the  question  farther. 
Nor  was  Henry's  conduct  towards  the  Papal  see  less  decided, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  saw  there  would 
be,  sooner  or  later,  a  necessity  for  his  entering  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Church.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Gajetan 
was  approaching  his  territories  as  Legate,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, commanding  all  his  subjects  to  treat  the  Cardinal 
with  honor  and  respect,  to  forward  him  on  his  road,  and 
afford  him  protection  and  assistance,  if  he  was  duly  addressed 
to  the  court  of  the  Eang ;  but  prohibiting  all  men  from  show- 
ing him  any  reverence,  obedience,  or  attention,  if  he  were 
addressed  to  the  rebellious  members  of  the  League.  Gaje- 
tan, however,  made  his  way  direct  to  Paris ;  and  there  he 
no  doubt  suffered  his  own  partiality  for  Spain  to  interfere 
with  the  moderation  which  the  Pope  had  enjoined.  The 
reply  of  Sextus  Y.  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Royalist  Catholics  of  France,  to  justify  at 
the  Pontifical  court  their  adhesion  to  their  Protestant  King* 
had  been  gentle,  though  ambiguous ;  and  Davila,  who  bad 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  what  took  place  at  Rome  and 
at  Venice,  assures  us,  that  "  His  Holiness,  in  the  last  con- 
versation which  he  held  with  the  Legate,  recommended  to 
him  several  times,  in  pressing  terms,  not  to  show  himself 
openly  as  an  enemy  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  so  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  church."  But 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  this  occasion,  found  himself 
frustrated  in  his  sagacious  views,  by  the  weakness  and  prej- 
udices of  his  ministers ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  time  in 
which  the  designs  of  wise  and  good  Pontiffs,  have  been 
thwarted  by  servants,  who  have  fancied  themselves  more 
catholic  than  the  Pope. 

The  stay  of  Henry  IV.  at  Tours  was  veiy  short,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  astonished  the  rebellious  Parisians, 
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and  made  them  tremble  in  their  beds.  Before  he  had  been 
four  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  Montrichard,  Montoire, 
Lavardin,  and  Chateau  da  Loire,  had  surrendered  to  his 
forces  ;*  and  on  the  25th  of  November  he  again  commenced 
his  march,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon  Le  Mans,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Boisdau- 
phin,  one  of  the  most  active  officers  of  the  League.  The 
governor's  reply  to  the  King's  summons  was  bold  and  reso- 
lute ;  and  as  his  garrison  consisted  of  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hundred  men,  bemdes  the  armed  bands  of  the  place,f 
a  long  and  steadfast  resistance  was  to  be  expected.  Part  of 
the  suburbs  was  burnt  by  Boisdauphin's  order,  and  the  rest 
strongly  intrenched ;  but  the  whole  of  the  outworks  were 
carried  during  the  first  evening  of  the  attack  and  the  day 
foUowing,  except  one,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sarthe,  and  was  not  taken  till  the  next  morning.  It  woidd 
seem  that  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege  were  not  employed 
or  requked  against  Le  Mans ;  for  the  hastily  constructed  bat- 
teries of  the  Royalists,  having  opened  their  first  fire  upon  the 
walls  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  garrison,  seixed  with  fetgr, 
demanded  a  capitulation ;  and  before  two  o'clock  on  that 
day  the  place  surrendered.  The  Eang,  however,  would  not 
enter  the  town,  lest  his  soldiery  should  commit  excesses,  but 
remained  for  some  days  in  the  suburbs,  and  caused  the  g^tes 
to  be  strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  his  troops  from  pillaging. 
A  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
grateful  population  came  forth  to  cast  themselves  at  Henry's 
feet,  with  many  promises  of  fidelity  and  attachment.^ 

*  The  troops  sent  against  these  small  towns,  which,  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  League,  greatly  straitened  the  supply  of  Touts,  were  under  the 
command  of  la  Tr6mouille,  Montigny,  and  Souyi^.  In  Letties  Missives, 
tom.  iii.  page  88,  note  2. 

t  Aubign6. 

%  It  would  appear,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion  to  the  con- 
traiy,  that  Henry  did  enter  Le  Mans  in  person  on  the  7th  December, 
for  on  that  day,  and  on  the  8th,  he  dates  his  letters  from  the  town,  all 
those  that  preceded  haTiiig  been  dated  fiom  his  camp  beibra  the  walls. 
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Beaumont,  Laval,  Chateau  Gontier,  and  aereral  other 
places,  scarcely  waited  to  be  summoned,  and  Heniy  thai 
advanced  towards  Alenpon,  having  sent  forwaid  Biron  to 
commence  the  siege  before  his  arrival.  But  little  resistance 
was  offered  by  the  garrison,  and  thus  ended  the  year  1589, 
during  the  last  sii  months  of  which,  Henry  had  achieved 
more  remarkable  enterprises,  than  had  been  acccnuplished  by 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  commanders  since  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  had  repelled  all  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  at  Arques ;  he  had  taken  the  suburbs 
of  Paris  by  assault;  he  had  captured  fourteen  or  fifteen 
strong  places,  and  a  number  of  inferior  towns,  and  had  swept 
the  provinces  of  Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  together  with 
the  Vendomois,  of  the  forces  of  the  League,  leaving  no  place 
of  importance  behind  him,  except  Fert6  Bernard ;  in  which 
Brissac  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  after  having  surprised  a 
small  body  of  Protestant  reiters  detached  from  the  main 
army  of  the  King.  The  whole  system  of  military  operations 
was  changed,  and  instead  of  the  former  slow  and  tedious 
marches  and  countermarches,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
capture  of  villages  and  fortified  houses  was  noted  as  a  proof 
of  great  success,  France  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  a 
monarch  leading  his  forces  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  while 
city  after  city  feU  before  him,  as  if  his  very  name  were  vic- 
tory. 

From  Alen^n  Henry  marched  without  delay  to  Falaise,  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  possessing  a  citadel,  which 
was  supposed  in  those  days  to  be  nearly  impregnable.  As 
soon  as  the  movements  of  the  Royal  army  showed  that 
Falaise  was  to  be  attacked,  Brissac,  with  a  considerable 
power,  threw  himself  into  the  place,  and  the  League  pub- 
lished  aloud,  that  the  successes  of  the  King  would  be  here 
brought  to  an  end.  The  severity  of  the  season,  however,  on 
which  the  faction  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  Henry's  progress,  only  facilitated  his  advance  upon 
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FalaiBe,  and  after  having  reconnoitred  it  in  person,  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  same  plan  which  he  had  pursued  at  Yen- 
dome,  and  attack  the  town  on  the  side  of  the  citadel.  One 
of  the  suburbs  was  soon  taken ;  a  battery  opened  upon  the 
castle,  two  culverins  were  placed  on  a  small  hill  which  com- 
manded the  only  communication  between  the  citadel  and  the 
city ;  and  in  two  days,  a  tower  of  the  former,  which  defended 
the  angle  of  the  wall  between  the  two,  was  entirely  ruined, 
leaving  a  practicable  breach  by  which  Ghatillon  and  the 
younger  Biron  led  the  infantry  to  storm.  The  town  and  all 
the  outworks  of  the  castle  were  carried  in  a  moment,  and 
Brissac  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  keep ;  where,  strait- 
ened for  room,  and  wanting  provisions,  he  was  forced  the 
next  morning  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  King  treated 
him  with  kindness,  but  detained  him  as  a  prisoner;*  and  so 
surprised  were  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  at  the  tidings  of  this 
event,  that  the  Leaguers  persisted  for  some  time  in  believing 
the  intelligence  to  be  fal8e.f  Argentan,  Lisieuz,  Bayeuz, 
Pont-au-de-Mer,  and  Pont  TEveque*  were  taken  by  Henry  or 
his  officers  before  the  25th  January,  1690,  and  the  monarch 
hurried  on  to  the  last  towns  of  Lower  Normandy,  in  which 
the  League  had  yet  any  force. 

The  siege  of  Honflenr,  which  was  next  undertaken,  proved 
the  most  difficult  th&t  Henry  had  yet  encountered,  its  position 
on  the  water  enabling  the  vessels  of  the  League  not  only  to 
supply  it  with  provisions,  but  to  sweep  the  trenches  of  the 
Royal  army  with  their  guns.|  The  news  that  arrived  from 
other  parts  of  France,  caused  the  King  to  press  the  attack 
with  the  utmost  fury,  though  they  at  the  same  time  encour- 
aged the  Governor  to  resist.  So  fierce  was  the  cannonade, 
however,  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  siege,  a  flag  of  truce 

*  Davila.    Aafaign6.    Cajet  -f  Journal  de  Henri  IV. 

X  Aubigng.  It  is  tg  be  remarked,  that  Henry  had  been  aware,  ever 
rinoe  the  8th  of  Janaary,  that  Majenne  was  making  preparations  to  attack 
Imn,  and  that  he  had  laid  liege  to  Pontoise,  as  the  King  mentions  the  fact 
in  a  letter  of  that  date  addressed  to  Madame  de  Qrammont. 
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was  sent  out  to  demand  a  parley,  and  Hemy,  who  was  eager 
to  lead  his  troops  in  another  direction,  agreed  to  a  capitula- 
tion, in  favor  of  which  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  waUs  munolested  four  days,  upon  the  condition, 
that  if  not  succored  hy  Mayenne  or  Nemours  within  that 
time,  they  should  surrender  Honfleur  to  the  Royal  forces. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  such  terms  would  not  have 
been  granted  by  Henry  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  many 
changes  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  great  parties  which  divided  France,  and  the  King  found 
it  absolutely  necessaiy  to  alter  his  own  plans  to  meet  the  al- 
tered state  of  afiOurs.  So  late  as  the  7th  December,  1589, 
Henry  had  proposed,  after  the  siege  of  Alen^on,  to  turn  upon 
Lower  Normandy,  and  even  to  carry  his  arms  into  Brittany, 
having  received  intelligence  that  a  design  was  entertained  by 
the  Spaniards  to  seize  upon  St.  Malo,  with  a  view  to  further 
hostilities  against  England.*  A  month  elapsed  without  his 
intention  being  shaken ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of 
Montmorency,  written  on  the  7th  January,  1590,  he  still  re- 
fers to  his  proposed  expedition  into  Brittany.  But  during 
the  siege  of  Honfleur,  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  a  large  body  of  lanzknects.  which  M.  de 
Sancy  had  raised  for  his  service,  by  the  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Sancy,  he  was  informed,  had  only  been  able  to 
keep  together  twelve  hundred  men  out  of  five  thousand ;  but 
this  small  number  having  been  joined  by  a  party  of  reiters, 
was  advancing  into  France,  and  it  became  of  great  impor- 
tance to  &vor  their  march  by  operations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  Upper  Nor- 
mandy seemed  to  invite  the  King's  approach.  Yemeuil  had 
surrendered  to  the  Count  of  Soissons;  Evreux  had  been 
taken  by  Biron,  and  a  number  of  inferior  places  had  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  Royal  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Moreover,  both  the  daring  proceedings  of  the  League 
in  Paris,  where  the  faction  was  fortified  and  consolidated  by 

*  LettzM  lliirives,  torn.  iii.  p.  98. 
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the  presence  of  the  Legate,  and  the  rumored  march  of  a  large 
body  of  Spanish  troops  from  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mayenne,  rendered  it  necessary  that  Henry  should 
strike  a  fresh  blow  of  sufficient  vigor  and  importance  to  dis- 
solve the  combinations  forming  against  him. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  King  consented 
to  grant  easy  terms  to  the  garrison  of  Honfleur ;  and  wn- 
doubtedly  it  was  from  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  facts, 
that  he  determined  to  march  at  once  up  the  Seine,  and  not 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  the  seige  of  Meulan,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pressing  letter  from  Sully,  as  stated  by  many 
writers.    In  fact,  Henry's  resolution  was  fofmed  before  he 
was  aware  of  Mayenne's  attack  upon  Meulan,  which  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  two  letters  dated  on  the  29  th  of  January, 
1500,  the  very  day  of  his  march  from  Honfleur.    In  the  first 
of  these,  addressed  to  de  Fresne,  his  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  the  King  gives  an  account  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Upper  Normandy,  and  mentions  his  approach- 
ing departure  from  before  Honfleur,  without  referring  to  the 
siege  of  Meulan,  but  merely  expressing  a  hope,  that  his 
journey  would  effect  something  towards  the  advancement 
of  his  cause.    In  the  second,  to  the  Countess  of  Grammont, 
he  tells  his  mistress  distinctly,  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  is 
with  the  Legrate  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris. 

Thus  his  determination  must  have  been  formed  before  he 
became  aware  of  the  danger  of  Meulan.  Nevertheless,  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Monsieur  du  Plessis,  dated  from  Bemay, 
would  seem  to  show  that  his  movements  had  been  accelerated, 
and  his  course  fixed,  by  intelligence,  received  on  his  march, 
of  the  operations  of  Mayenne  against  Meidan,  to  which 
the  Duke  had  laid  siege  after  having  taken  Yincennes  and 
Poissy. 

Conunanding  one  of  the  principal  passages  of  the  Seine, 
the  possession  of  Meulan  was  undoubtedly  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Royalist  party,  especially  as  Mantes  was  already 
in  the  bands  of  the  League ;  nor  had  it  been  neglected  by 
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Sully,  who  had  been  left  behind  upon  the  banks  of  the  lirer, 
during  Henry's  rapid  march  to  Tours,  with  orders  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own 
estates.  But,  though  strongly  fortified,  advantageously  situ- 
ated, and  supplied  with  ample  stores  of  provi^ons  and  am- 
munition, the  batteries  of  the  League  had  been  so  well  placed, 
and  the  fire  was  so  ti-emendous,  that  at  the  date  of  Sully's 
letter,*  there  seemed  little  chance  of  its  being  able  to  hold 
out  many  days. 

Whether  the  tidings  of  the  danger  of  Meulan  reached  the 
Eang  before  or  after  he  commenced  his  march  from  Honfleur, 
it  is  certain  that  he  hurried  forward  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay ;  but  it  ia  equally  certain,  that  he  had  a  greater  object  m 
view  than  the  mere  deliverance  of  the  garrison,  or  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  city.  The  position  of  Mayenne  himself  was 
perilous,  at  the  moment  when  Henry  received  intelligence  of 
his  operations.  A  part  of  his  forces  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  pressing  the  town  from  that  side ;  a  large  body 
and  a  portion  of  his  artillery  were  on  the  left  bank ;  and 
while  the  Royalists,  holding  the  fortress  on  the  island,  im- 
peded the  free  communication  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  rebel  army,  the  rear  of  the  forces  on  the  left  bank  was 
menaced  by  Marshal  Biron,  at  Evreux,  and  by  the  Count  jde 
Soissons,  at  yemeuil.f  It  was  hardly  possible  for  Mayenne 
to  escape  from  such  a  position  without  risking  a  battle,  or 
suffering  a  severe  loss,  and  Henry  felt  but  little  doubt  that 
he  should  be  able  to  destroy  the  detachment  on  the  left  bank, 
even  if  he  could  not  force  his  opponent  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  latter,  however,  was  his  great  object^  and  all  his 
letters  at  this  time  show  the  sanguine  hopes  of  effecting  it 

*  I  muat  here  remaik  that  there  an  many  difficulties  regaidixig  the 
date  of  Sully's  letter,  and  it  is  my  own  belief  that,  though  Heniy  cer- 
tainly received  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Meulan  before  the  3lgt  of 
January,  Sully's  urgent  appeal  did  not  reach  him  till  the  16th  of  Fei- 
mary,  if  so  soon. 

t  See  letter  (rom  Henxy  to  Moos,  de  Beauvoir,  dated  Idth  of  Fel  - 
mary,  1590. 
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which  he  entertained.  No  means  were  neglected  which 
might  secure  a  farorvd>le  result  in  the  anticipated  contest : 
messenger  after  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  known  ad- 
herents of  the  Royal  cause,  urging  them  to  join  their  mon- 
arch's standard  without  delay«>  All  the  detachments  within 
the  large  circle  over  which  they  had  been  spread,  since  the 
Bang  had  marched  from  Tours,  were  called  in.  Montpensier, 
who  had  been  left  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Honfleur,  was 
ordered  to  advance  with  all  speed ;  the  Duke  of  LongueviUe 
was  written  to ;  Humieres  and  du  Plessis  were  required  to 
hasten  to  Yemeuii ;  and  the  President  de  la  Court  was  di- 
rected to  aid  du  Hallot  in  driving  the  tardy  or  unwilling 
to  the  rendezvous,  by  threats  of  depriving  them  of  their 
rank  as  nobles.*  The  King's  determination  was  loudly  an- 
nounced, not  to  lose  sight  of  the  enemy's  forces,  till  he  had 
brought  them  to  battle ;  and  the  parliament  of  Caen  sec- 
onded Henry's  efiforts  to  swdl  the  numbers  of  his  aimy,  by 
severe  denunciations  against  those  who  should  neglect  to 
obey  his  summons. 

These  important  preparations  for  a  great  and  decisive 
struggle  were  not  suffered  to  delay  the  King's  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Meulan.  He  left  Hc«fleur,  accompanied  by  no 
other  force  than  his  heavy  cavalry  and  horse  arquebusierSy 
on  the  29th  or  dOth  of  January,f  and  reached  Bemay  on 
the  31st  of  the  month.  Thence  marching  towards  the  scene 
of  Mayenne's  operations,  he  accomplished  his  junction  with 
the  Count  of  Soissons  and  Marshal  Biron,  and  jQzed  his  head- 
quarters for  two  or  three  days  at  Iviy.  The  time  occupied 
by  the  march  from  Honfleur,  however,  and  by  the  detour 
towards  Vemeuil  and  Evreuz,  had  enabled  Mayenne  to  ob- 
tain intelligence  of  the  King's  movements,  and  to  withdraw 
all  his  troops  and  artillery  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 

*  See  Lettres  Mittdves,  from  the  3l8t  of  Januaiy  to  <he  ISth  of 
Febniaiy. 

t  Soma  ezprenioiMi  in  Hemy'i  Men  iwoder  it  douMbl  wbkh  was 
(he  real  day  of  his  depaiton. 

VOL.    II.  11 
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thus  frustrating  Heniy's  design  of  cutting  off  tbe  detachment 
on  that  Bide  by  a  coup-de-main.  Nothing,  however,  could 
have  been  effected  sooner,  even  if  the  Frrach  monarch  had 
proceeded  to  Meulan  at  once,  without  seeking  the  aid  of 
Biron  and  Soisscms;  for  so  few  were  the  troops  which  ac- 
companied him  from  Honfleur,  that  even  after  having  been 
joined  by  his  two  officers,  his  army  only  numbered  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  regular  cavalry,  and  from  a  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  horse  arquebusiers.  With  this  small  force 
he  contented  himself  with  throwing  supplies  into  the  be- 
sieged place,  and  then  turned  towards  Breteuil,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the  other  forces 
which  he  lu&d  ordered  to  join  him. 

Mayenne,  in  the  meantime,  having  obtained  information 
of  the  real  numbers  of  the  Royal  army,  left  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  continue-  the  siege  of  Meulan,  and  passing  the 
river  in  force,  advanced  as  far  as  Ivry  in  pursuit  of  the  King. 
Finding  that  the  monarch  had  ^eady  marched  to  BreteuU, 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  him  farther ;  and  Henry  him- 
self Remained  convinced,  that  his  adversary  had  not  any  in- 
tention of  giving  him  battle  on  this  occasion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  disparity  which  existed  between  their  respec- 
tive forces.  During  the  absence  of  Mayenne,  the  garrison  of 
Meulan  made  a  successful  sortie,  and  captured  or  destroyed 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  which 
perhaps  might  influence  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
League  in  his  determination  to  return  to  the  siege  of  that 
place. 

Ere  Henry  had  been  three  days  at  Breteuil,  the  number 
of  his  troops  was  greatly  Increased  by  the  arrival  of  con- 
siderable reinforcements  of  cavalry ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier, having  approached  within  a  day's  march  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  was  ordered  to  follow  rapidly  to- 
wards Meulan,  wMle  the  King  hurried  forward  at  the  head 
of  hia  cavalry,  taking  the  town  of  Nonancoort  by  storm  on 
the  way.    The  night  after  the  capture  of  Nonancourt,  Henry 
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once  more  slept  at  lyry ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  he 
thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  twice  crossed  the  plain, 
which  a  month  after  he  chose  as  his  portion,  in  a  battle  that 
tended  more  than  anj  other  eyent  in  his  career,  to  fix  the 
crown  of  France  upon  his  head.  On  the  following  day  he 
again  appeared  before  Meulan,  still  hoping  to  find  a  part  of 
Mayenne's  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  Henry  entered  the  town  in  person,  and 
with  Sully  and  a  few  attendants,  ascended  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicaise  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  enemy. 
The  guns  of  Mayenne  were  at  the  mom^it  pointed  directly 
against  the  church,  and  as  the  King  mounted  the  stairs,  a 
cannon-ball  passed  between  his  legs.*  He  remained  some 
time  in  the  steeple ;  but  when  he  was  about  to  return,  it  was 
found  that  the  stairs  had  been  carried  away  by  the  enemy's 
ahot,  so  that  the  £jng  and  his  attendants  were  obliged  to  let 
themselves  down  by  a  rope  and  a  cross  stick.f 

Notwithstanding  the-  furious  cannonade  which  the  enemy 
kept  up  upon  the  town  of  Meulan,  the  garrison,  re-assured 
by  the  presence  of  the  King  and  his  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  boldly  asserted  that  they  could  maintain  their 
defence  against  the  forces  of  the  League  for  at  least  six 
weeks ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  Mayenne  into  a  general 
engagement,  Henry,  soon  after  his  arrival,  marched  on  again, 
with  the  intenticm  of  attacking  some  of  the  strong  places 
held  by  the  League  upon  the  Seine.  No  sooner  had  he  de* 
camped,  however,  than  Mayenne,  by  a  coup-de-main,  made 
himself  master  of  a  fort  upon  the  bridge  of  Meulan,  which 
commanded  the  town,  and  the  garrison  saw  themselves  in  a 
few  hours  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  resistance  was  almost 
hopeless.^    Messengers  were  dispatched  to  carry  this  dis- 

*  Pierre  Matlueu. 

t  Sully.  A  note  in  the  Journal  de  Henri  lY.  wrongly  states,  that 
this  event  occurred  when  Henry  was  advancing  upon  Paris  from  Ar- 
ques;  bdt  the  army  of  the  League  was  not  then  in  sight. 

^  The  fyii  here  mentioned  was  probably  merely  a  large  tower  upon 
the  bridge. 
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astnnis  inteUigence  to  the  King*  and  reached  his  quarten  at 
Houdan  about  midnight.  Withont  a  moment's  delay  he  sent 
off  ranforoements  to  support  the  troops  in  the  place  and  to 
enable  them  to  defend  it  till  he  oonkL  return  in  person ;  and, 
early  on  the  morning  after,  he  followed  with  his  whole  anny, 
greatly  mortified,  it  would  appear,  at  being  thus  oompeUed 
to  abandon  the  plans  he  had  been  about  to  execute.*  He 
instantly  took  eneigetic  measures  to  ^medy  the  disaster 
which  had  occuired,  and  to  force  Mayenne  to  raise  the  si^^e. 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  Baron  de  Biron,  at  the  head  d  a 
body  oi  chosen  troops,  was  detached  to  surprise  the  town 
of  Poissy,  which  enterprise  was  effected  with  skill  and  cour* 
age ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  after  a  furious  attack  and  de- 
fence, the  fort  upon  the  bridge  of  Meulan  was  leooTered  by 
the  Royalist  forces,  the  men,  under  a  tremendous  fire,  sliding 
along  the  railings  of  the  bridge  which  had  been  left,  when 
one  of  ^e  arches  between  the  fort  and  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed. The  garrison  of  Meulan  having  been  thus  placed 
in  as  favorable  circumstancea  as  before,  Henry  resumed  his 
march  up  the  Seine,  with  the  determination  of  menacing  the 
capital ;  but  ere  he  had  advanced  many  leagues,  he  received 
intelligence  from  the  Marquis  d'Alegre,  that  he  had  ooii- 
trived  to  seize  upon  the  citadel  of  Bouen. 
No  opportunity  of  obtaining  possession  of  that  hnportant 

•  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Solly 
urgently  pressed  Henry  to  retom  to  Meulan,  which  eaUed  forth  the  well 
known  impetuous  note  from  the  King.  If  the  date  affixed  to  that  note 
(i  tf.  18th  February)  is  at  all  coRect»  it  cooU  have  nottung  whatsiTer  to 
do  with  the  march  from  Honfleur,  as  Henry  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Meulan  before  the  4th  of  that  month.  In  my  account  of  all  the  mon- 
arch's movements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  I  have  Allowed  his 
own  statements  in  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Beauvon.  By  an  eirar  of 
the  press,  or  the  copyist,  this  letter  is  misdated  in  all  pidittealions.  The 
date  affixed  is :  Oailkm,  i2th  Feb.  Now  Hemy  did  not  arrive  at  Gail- 
lon  till  the  22nd ;  and  in  the  letter  itself  he  speaks  of  the  capture  of 
Poissy,  which  took  place  on  the  ITth,  and  of  the  raisiDg  of  the  siege  of 
Meulan,  which  occurred  on  the  2lBt.  The  date  should  be  Uie  S9tad  of 
February.    The  onginal  letter  has  apparently  been  lost. 
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city  was  to  be  neglected,  and  ihe  King  instantly  marched  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  success  of  Alegre»  though  he  pro* 
nounced  the  enterprise  of  that  officer  ill-timed  and  nnprom- 
isiog.  The  same  tidings  reached  Mayenne  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  King ;  and  finding  that  Henry  was  hastening  towards 
Bouen,  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  Menlan,  after  having 
made  one  more  unsuccessful  e£fort  to  take  the  place  by  as* 
sault.  Before  the  Royal  army  reached  Gaillon»  however^ 
Alegre  was  forced  to  notify,  that  the  troops  he  had  thrown 
into  the  citadel  of  Rouen  had  capitulated  to  the  Leaguers  of 
the  city ;  and  the  monarchy  having  no  means  of  crossing  the 
Seine,  in  order  to  bring  Mayenne  to  battle,  turned  towards 
Dreux  and  laid  siege  to  that  town. 

The  leaders  of  the  League  had  hitherto  been  ih  great  want 
both  of  money  and  cavalry,  and  a  letter  of  the  President 
Jeanin,  dated  Felnruary,  1590,  shows  the  extreme  distress  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  the  promises,  as  yet  un* 
fulfilled,  which  were  daily  reiterated  and  broken  by  the  King 
of  Spain.  A  change,  however,  now  took  place  in  their  favor. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  indeed,  was  unwilling  to  diminish  his  own 
forces,  to  assist  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France,  without  some 
greater  advantages  than  Mayenne  was  inclined  to  grant ;  but 
the  orders  of  Philip  to  afford  aid  to  the  League  became  so 
decided,  that  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  and  horse  arque- 
busiers,  under  Count  Egmont,  began  their  march  for  France, 
while  Mayenne  was  besieging  Meulan.  From  that  place  the 
Duke  hastened  to  join  his  allies,  and  scarcely  had  Henry 
commenced  the  siege  of  Dreuz,*  ere  he  learned  that  the 
army  of  the  League,  now  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  was 
advancing  to  its  relief.  The  King's  resolution  was  immedi- 
ately taken,  and  the  siege~  of  Dreux  was  raised,  as  to  fight  in 
that  position  was  impossible.  There  is  good  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  already  fixed  upon  the  field  of 
Ivry,  as  a  spot  on  which  to  strike  another  decided  blow  for 

*  I  only  find  letten  finm  Heniy  bearing  the  date  of  Dreux  on  ti^^ 
andTthofMazeh. 
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tbe  peaceful  pofisession  of  his  crown ;  but  he  had  now  to 
consider  the  great  inequalitj  of  the  two  armies,  the  superior 
numbers  of  that  of  Mayenne,  the  high  discipline  of  the  Span- 
ish troops,  and  the  more  efficient  state  of  their  equipments. 
To  have  avoided  a  battle,  however,  would  have  been,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  historians  of  those  days,  ^  to  oppose  his 
own  nature,  which  was  prompt,  and  inclined  to  courageous 
resolutions."  His  army  too  had  been  reinforced  under  the 
walls  of  Dreux,  by  the  junction  of  Marshal  D'Aumont's  di- 
vision. The  difficulties  also  of  retreating  before  a  superior 
enemy,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind ;  and,  when  he  re* 
membered  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  finances,  the  hope* 
lessness  of  obtaining  any  supplies  for  the  payment  of  his 
Swiss  troops,  and  the  probability  that  they  would  disband 
themselves,  and  return  to  their  own  country,  if  he  made  a 
retrograde  movement,  he  was  induced  to  resolve  upon  risking 
a  general  engagement,  while  he  had  yet  the  means  of  doing 
so  with  any  chance  of  success. 

In  order,  then,  to  approach  the  position  in  which  he  had 
determined  to  fight,  he  commenced  his  march  upon  Nonan- 
court,  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  12th  of  March.*  The 
artillery  was  first  put  in  motion,  all  the  baggage  followed, 
and  then  the  army,  in  order  of  battle ;  the  greatest  regulari^ 
and  strictest  discipline  being  enforced  by  the  King's  com- 
mand. The  weather,  however,  had  by  this  time  changed ; 
the  frost  had  passed  away,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents ; 
the  roads,  which  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  are  still  very 
bad,  were  scarcely  passable,  and  night  fell  long  before  the 
troops  reached  the  place  of  repose.  As  the  d^u'kness  came 
on,  a  violent  thunder-storm  succeeded,  and  a  curious  me- 
teoric phenomenon  presented  itself  in  the  sky,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  weary  and  exhausted  Royalists.  The  clouds,  illuminated 
by  the  electric  fire,  took  the  form  of  two  large  armies,  ming* 
ling  and  charging  each  other,  as  if  red  with  the  sanguinary 

*  See  the  King'%  circular  letter  upon  the  botde  of  Iviy,  and  the  <*  Die- 
cours  veritable,"  published  by  Jamet  MetUyer  at  Touw. 
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fight ;  and  after  presenting  this  extraordinary  spectacle  for 
some  time  the  black  vapors  rolled  again  over  the  scene,  and 
hid  the  result  of  the  aerial  combat  from  the  eyes  of  the  won- 
dering  spectators.  This  phenomenon  must  have  taken  place 
high  in  the  air,  and  extended  over  a  wide  space,  for  it  was 
seen  by  the  Royal  forces  on  their  march  to  Nonancourt,*  and 
by  the  Duke  of  Sully  at  Pacy,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles. 

After  xmdergoing  all  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march  in  such 
inclement  weather,  the  troops  of  the  King  arrived  at  Nonan^ 
court,  which  they  had  taken  a  few  days  before,  and  there 
found  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night,  large  fires  being 
lighted  to  dry  the  wet  garments  of  the  soldiery.  As  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  was  known  to  be  approaching  rapidly,  a 
general  order  was  given  for  each  man  to  be  prepared  to  fight 
upon  the  morrow,  and  during  the  night,  the  King  himself 
drew  a  plan  of  the  ground,  and  the  order  of  battle,  which  he 
laid  before  his  council  on  the  following  morning,  demanding 
their  free  opinion  regarding  it.f  Not  the  slightest  change 
was  even  suggested.  The  plan  was  then  put  i&to  the  hands 
of  the  younger  Biron,  who  acted  as  Marechal  de  Camp,  in 
order  to  make  the  arrangements  generally  known,  and  the 
march  was  begun  for  the  village  of  St.  Andrd,  lying  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  leagues  from  Nonaneourt.  Beyond 
that  village  extended  the  great  plain  of  Ivry,  containing  sev- 
eral villages  and  a  small  wood,  called  La  Hayedei  preSfX  a^cl 
here  the  King  dvew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  a  little  ' 
in  advance  of  St.  Andrd. 

His  army  formed  nearly  a  straight  line  between  the  village 
I  have  mentioned,  and  that  of  Fourcanville,  the  centre  being 
very  slightly  farther  back  than  the  two  wings.  Having 
found  at  Coutras  the  great  advantage  of  arranging  his  cav- 
alry in  squadrons  rather  than  in  line,  he  followed  the  same 
plan  on  the  present  occasion,  dividing  his  horse  into  seven 

*  Davila.  f  Mem.  de  la  Ligue.    Ducoutb  veritable. 

\  The  Diflcoun  veritable  calls  this  V7ood  La  Haye  des  (MCa. 
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corpdy  one  of  which  was  held  in  reserve  under  Marshal  Biron. 
The  extreme  left  was  commanded  bj  D'Aumont,  having 
Montpensier  on  his  right,  with  the  Grand  Prior  and  M.  de 
Oivri  in  command  of  the  light  horse  on  the  same  side,  but 
thrown  forward,  and  supported  by  four  cannons  and  two  cul- 
verins,*  on  a  slight  elevBtion.  The  fourth  squadron  was  that 
of  the  Baron  de  Biron,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  with  a  strong  body  of  chosen  infantiy,  the  whole 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  light  horse.  The  King's  own  corps 
next  took  its  position,  composed  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  men-at-arms,  m  the  first  rank  of  which  were  almost 
all  the  great  nobility  of  France.  In  the  rear  of  this  corps, 
between  the  King  and  the  reserve  under  Marshal  Biron,  were 
three  regiments  <^  French  infanlay,  and  the  regiment  of  the 
guard  further  to  the  left.f  The  squadron  of  the  £jng  was 
also  supported  on  either  hand  by  two  regiments  of  Swiss. 
On  the  extreme  right  was  a  small  body  of  German  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Schomberg,  backed  by 
a  party  of  French  infantry,  resting  upon  the  first  houses  of 
the  village  of  St.  Andrd.  Each  squadron  of  cavalry  was 
accompanied,  as  at  Goutras,  by  a  small  body  of  arquebu- 
siers,  a  precaution  which  was  peculiarly  necessary  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  gentlemen  oi  the  Royalist  army  had  alto- 
gethtf  given  up  the  use  of  the  lance  during  the  rapid  move- 
ments which  they  had  lately  been  forced  to  make. 

While  taking  up  his  position,  Henry,  who  had  dispatched 
messengers,  when  he  decamped  from  Dreu^.to  call  in  all  his 
detachments,  received  a  sudden  reinforcement  by  the  arrival 
of  a  party  under  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  Du  Plessis  Mor- 
nay ;  and  shortly  after,  he  was  joined  by  the  garrisons  of 

*  The  oidinary  ncoounti  state  three  cannons  and  two  culverins ; 
hot  I  have  IbUowed  the  '<  DiaooofB  veritable/'  which  was  printed  by 
authority. 

t  Aubign^.  Gayet  and  the  MemoiiB  of  the  Leagae  declare  that  the 
French  guanl  was  on  the  right,  but  this  is  the  only  point  on  which  their 
account  materially  differs  from  Aubign6'8,  who  is  snppoited  in  his  state- 
ment by  the  ('  Discoiim  veritable.*' 
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Dieppe,  Evreox,  and  Pont  de  TArche,  eonsisting  of  about 
four  hundred  men.*   By  tbis  time  the  parties  of  ligrht  horse, 
ivhich  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  Mayenne  was  rapidly  advancing  in  order  of 
battle.    No  sooner  did  the  Duke  hear  that  the  King  had  de- 
parted from  before  Dreux,  than,  imagining  the  royalists  were 
about  to  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement,  he  put  his 
forces  in  motion  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them.   Some  con- 
fusion was  the  consequence  of  this  precipitation ;  and  when 
he  found  the  army  of  the  King  waiting  him  in  battle  array, 
his  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  combat  with- 
out every  disadvantage  but  that  of  numbers.f     He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  commence  the  attack  tall  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  the  evening  of  the  Idth  passed  in  skirmishes 
for  a  village,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  King's  position.     It 
was  first  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  League,  but  they 
were  soon  driven  out  by  some  of  the  French  guard,  and  the 
liamlet  remidned  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  when  night 
fell.     Towards  evening  Mayenne  retired  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  field,  near  the  banks  of  the  Eure,  while  Henry, 
after  seeing  his  adversary  turn  back,  withdrew  his  troops 
into  the  villages  of  Fourcanville  and  St.  Andrd,  where  the 
greater  part  found  comfortable  quarters  and  abundant  pro- 
visions.^    The  forces  of  Mayenne  were  less  conveniently 

*  Several  otiier  noUemen  joined  faim  in  the  comae  of  the  morning. 

t  So  .fully  penoaded  was  he  that  the  Royal  army  was  at  a  conidder- 
able  distance,  that  he  had  sent  forward  his  quarter-maBterB  with  some 
light  troops  to  take  possendon  of  the  Tillages  roiind  the  plain  of  Iviy, 
intencKng  to  pass  the  night  there.  See  Lettres  Bfisnves,  torn.  iiL  p.  1^, 
and  the  Disoonn  veritahle. 

•^  The  dispatches  of  Henry  himself  give  us  but  little  information  con- 
cerning the  battle  of  Ivry,  though  they  serve  occasionany  to  rectify  an 
error  even  in  the  account  publbhed  by  authority,  called  the  **  Discoun 
veritable."  The  Gkizette  writer,  from  time  to  time,  was  moved  by  that 
pernicious  spirit  of  seeking  to  make  the  most  of  his  materials,  which 
has  gained  a  bad  name  for  bulletins.  Thus,  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  order  to  give  greater  lustre  to  tiie  victoiy  of  the  following  day,  he 
represents  Henry's  army  as  suffering  greatly  from  the  inc^emeiiey  of  the 

11* 
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lodged,  being  principally  kept  under  canvas,  and  conse- 
quentlj  obtained  but  little  repose  after  the  long  and  rapid 
march  which  they  had  made  during  the  preceding  day. 

Having  given  all  the  necessary  orders  for  securing  his 
position  early  on  the  following  morning,  Henry  threw  him- 
self down  on  a  mattress,  and  took  two  hours'  repose.  The 
greater  part  of  the  night,  however,  he  passed  in  prayer, 
recommending  the  Catholics  of  his  aimy  to  follow  the  cus- 
toms of  their  own  church,  and  address  themselves  to  God 
for  success  on  the  following  day.  It  would  seem,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Catiiolics  themselves  joined  the  monarch  in  his 
devotions,  and  one  of  them,  in  a  gay  and  confident  tone,  re- 
quested the  King  to  put  at  their  head,  before  the  battle,  the 
clergyman  who  had  led  their  prayers  previous  to  the  victory 
of  Coutras.  Hope  and  expectation,  indeed,  reigned  in  the 
army  of  the  King,  and  the  memory  of  many  great  successes 
went  with  him  to  the  field. 

Bj  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  monarch  was 
once  more  on  horseback,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  whole 
army  had  resumed  its  position ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  the 
wind,  which  had  risen,  would  blow  the  smoke  of  the  grins 
into  the  eyes  of  his  troops  and  hide  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  Henry,  by  a  very  slight  change  to  the  left,  and  in  ad- 
vance, remedied  that  inconvenience,  without  any  great  alter- 
ation in  his  arrangements. 

The  army  of  the  League  was  marshalled  with  less  order 
and  precision  than  that  of  the  Eang;  and  great  confusion 
exists  in  the  accounts  of  different  historians,  regarding  the 
exact  array  of  Mayenne's  forces.  The  wings  of  the  League 
were  considerably  more  advanced  than  the  co&tre,  so  as  to 
present  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  main 
body,  composed  almost  entirely  of  foreign  troops,  appeared 

night,  and  states  that  the  i^aler  part  were  under  canvas.  The  King 
more  simply  and  straightforwardly  declares,  '*  Enfin  la  noit  nous  con- 
tnignit  chacwi  de  ae  loger ;  ce  que  je  feis  aux  villages  les  plus  pro- 
ches." 
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the  small  squadron  or  comet,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  the 
Dttke  of  Mayenne,  comprising  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chosen  men.  On  either  hand  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
a  large  party  of  the  Spanish  lances ;  the  two  numbering  to- 
gether, between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Egmont.  This  body  in  the  centre, 
was  joined  before  the  battle,  by  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  whose  position  had  previously  been  upon  the  right, 
and  the  numbers  were  thus  swelled  to  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  who  acted  together  during  the  day.  On  either 
side  of  this  force,  appeared  the  two  Swiss  regiments  of 
Pfifer  and  Berlinger,  who  had  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  League,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  between  the  King 
and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  these  were  again  supported  by 
regiments  of  French  infantry.  The  wings  were  composed 
of  foreign  and  French  light  cavalry  mingled  with  in&ntry, 
and  the  extreme  points  of  the  crescent  were  formed  of 
German  cavalry  called  reiters,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve 
hundred  men,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Bassom- 
pierre.* 

The  numbers  of  the  army  of  the  League  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover,  and,  indeed,  we  can  very  seldom  depend  upon 
the  statements,  even  of  contemporaries,  regarding  the  forces 
engaged  in  any  battle.  In  one  place  Davila  reckons  the 
army  of  Mayenne  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 
twenty  thousand  foot ;  but  he  evidently  greatly  exaggerates 
the  strength  of  the  infantry,  while  Aubign6  states  the  nimi- 
bers  at  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  ^ght  thousand  foot,  and 
Cayet  says  that  Mayenne  was  accompanied  by  more  than 
four  thou^nd  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot.  Henry  him- 
self, in  his  dispatch  to  Monsieur  de  la  Yerune,  governor  of 
Caen,  does  not  venture  even  to  guess  at  the  numbers  of  his 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  hy  the  "  DiBCoura  Teritahle,"  which  coin- 
etdes  in  many  points  with  that  of  Davila;  but.  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
the  fftatements,  even  of  eye  witnesses,  are  confused  and  contradictofy 
in  the  extreme. 
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ftdyenaiy,  but  merelj  says,  that  ibe  pnacmers  steto  thaif 
nrmj  to  have  consiBted  of  four  thousand  hone,  and  twelve 
thonBand  foot,  thus  confirming  the  account  of  Victor  Cayet 
The  BojrallBt  force  did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  thou- 
sand h<Nr8e»  and  about  eight  thbusa&d  foot.  Just  aid  the 
battle  was  about  to  commence,  however.  Bully  arrived  from 
Pacy,  bringing  with  hkn  his  own  company,  and  two  compa- 
nies of  English  horse  arquebusierB,  undei*  Colonel  James. 
Several  other  r^nfcmsements  joined  during  the  morning ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  flocking  in  of  zealous  fri«Mii, 
while  Henry  occupied  the  plain  of  Iviy,  tended  greatly  to 
encourage  his  forces,  and  to  make  them  forget  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy.  As  at  Ooutras,  the  army  of  the  League 
appeared  covered  with  glittering  trappings,  lace  and  em- 
broidery, while  that  of  the  King  displayed  nothing  but  cold 
gray  steel. 

As  soon  as  his  troops  had  tak^  up  their  position,  Heniy 
rode  along  the  line,  mounted  on  a  powerful  bay  charger, 
clothed  in  complete  armory  biit  with  his  head  bare,  spealdng 
words  of  hope  and  confidence  to  the  soldiers,  and  ediorting 
them  to  show  the  same  valor  here,  that  they  had  already 
displayed  in  many  a  periloas  enterprise.  His  countenance 
was  bold  and  fearless ;  but  it  was  remarked,  that,  moved  by 
his  own  words,  lus  eyes  more  than  once  filled  with  tears« 
He  represented  to  his  troops,  that  the  road  to  safety,  as  well 
as  to  glory,  lay  before  them ;  that  the  crown  of  France  de- 
pended upon  their  swords  ,*  that  there  were  no  new  armies 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  defeat ;  nx>  other  nobles  in  France 
to  tske  the  field  fbr  him,  if  they  who  suirounded  him  should 
feiL  He  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  line,  where  he 
could  be  seen  by  sH,  and  heard  by  many ;  and  with  his 
hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed : 
''  I  pray  theCt  O  God,  who  alone  knowest  the  intentions  of 
man's  heart,  to  do  thy  will  upon  me  as  thou  shalt  judge 
neoesssry  for  the  weal  of  Christendom,  and  to  preserve  me 
so  long  as  thou  knowest  I  am  needful  for  the  lu^piness  and 
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repoee  of  tins  land,  and  no  longer."*  Then  taniing  to 
own  squadron,  he  took  his  casque,  surmounted  by  a  laige 
plume  of  white  feathers,  and  said :  "  Companions,  God  is 
with  us.  There  stand  his  enemies  and  ours.  Here  is  your 
king.  Upon  them !  and  if  you  kse  your  comets,  rally  to  my 
white  plume.  Tou  will  &id  it  in  the  road  to  viotory  and 
honor."!  During  some  part  of  the  morning,  one  of  his  offi- 
cers remarked  to  him  that  he  had  provided  no  place  of  re* 
treat,  but  Henry  replied:  "  There  is  no  other  retreat  than 
the  field  of  battle." 

Before  commencing  the  eng^ement,  the  King  performed 
one  of  those  generous  and  honorable  acts,  so  well  calculated 
to  win  all  hearts,  and  carry  the  love  of  his  people  along  with 
him.  It  would  seem  that  Schomberg,  who  omnmanded  the 
Germans  in  his  service,  had  previously  demanded  the  pay  of 
his  troops,  which  was  long  in  arrear,  and  that  Heniy  had  re^ 
plied  sharply :  "  No  biuve  man  ever  asked  for  money  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle."  At  this  moment  of  peril,  the  King's  heart 
smote  him  for  what  he  had  said ;  and  approaching  the  old 
officer,  he  spoke  thus :  "  Monsieur  de  Schomberg,  I  have  in- 
jured you.  This  day  may  be  the  last  of  my  life,  and  I  would 
not  take  away  the  honor  of  any  gentleman.  I  know  your 
Valor  and  your  merit,  and  I  beseech  you  to  pardon  and  em- 
brace me." 

"  Sire,"  answered  Schomberg,  "you  wounded  me  the  other 
day,  it  is  true,  but  to-day  you  kill  me ;  for  the  honor  you  do 
me  will  force  me  to  die  for  your  servioe."| 

It  is  probable  that  immediately  after  this  incident^  a  move* 

*  Cayet  I  kave  choeen  the  more  atmfie  words  of  Cayet,  in  pieference 
to  the  better  periods  of  Davila,  and  others,  because  they  appear  more 
in  accordance  with  the  eharacter  of  the  King.  The  IHseoun  verHable 
does  not  report  Henry's  words,  thou^  it  mentioDs  that  he  addressed 
his  troops.'  It  Was,  perhaps,  more  cMudstent  with  the  name  of  that 
manifesto,  to  onfli^  than  to  insert,  the  exact  expiesnons  used  o&  such 
anoeeasion. 

t  Aabi|pi6.  %  Feiellxe. 
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ment  in  advance,*  mentioned  by  the  King  in  all  his  dispatchea* 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Boyal  army ;  for^  till  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  forces  of  the  League  were  at  such 
a  distance,  that  it  was  possible  for  Mayenne  to  avoid  a  battle. 
The  King  still  apparently  imagined  that  such  might  be  his 
adversary's  intention,  for  he  says,  in  his  circular  letter  re- 
specting the  great  victory  of  Ivry,  that  the  eAemy's  troops 
having  appeared  still  farther  off  than  they  had  heea  on  the 
preceding  evening,  he  resolved  to  approach  so  close  that  they 
must  of  necessity  fight ;  and  having,  in  consequence,  gone  to 
seek  them  even  to  the  spot  where  they  had  planted  them- 
selves, "  from  which  they  never  advanced  but  so  far  as  was 
necessaiy  to  come  to  the  charge,"  the  battle  took  place. 
Judging  Irom  this  adherence  to  his  position,  and  from  the 
stillness  of  his  skirmishers,  that  Mayenne  was  determined 
not  to  commence  the  engagement,  Henry  took  advantage  of 
an  error  which  the  Duke  had  committed  in  the  choice  of  his 
ground,  and  which  exposed  his  cavalry  scattered  over  the 
face  of  a  slope.  He  accordingly  ordered  his  artillery  to  open 
a  fire  upon  the  adverse  squadrons,  which  was  executed  by 
M-  de  la  Quiche  with  great  precision  and  effect,  nine  dis- 
chaiges  taking  place  before  the  Leaguers  could  fire  a  gun. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  news  was  brought  that  Monsieur 
de  Humieres,  Mouy,  and  about  three  hundred  horse,  were 

*  This  movement  in  advance  forms  one  of  those  curious  points  of 
history,  in  regard  to  which  the  facts  stated  by  the  person  best  informed 
of  all  that  took  place,  are  denied  or  unnoticed  by  eontemporariet  and 
eye  witneMes.  Almost  all  the  historians  of  the  time  state  that  the  battle 
was  fought  on  the  exact  field  which  Henry  had  at  first  selected.  The 
Discoun  veritable f  indeed,  says  that  the  Royal  forces  advanced  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paces  fix>m  its  original  position ;  but  Heniy's  letters  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  distance  must  have  been  much  greater.  In  the  firrt 
place,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  Ijeaguers  on  the  19th 
March,  that  they  were  "  sy  loing  de  moy,  que  je  leur.eoase  donne  beau* 
coup  d' advantage  de  les  aller  chercher  ny  avant:"  and,  in  speaking  of 
their  appearance  in  the  field  on  the  14th,  he  states  that  they  were  still 
fnither  from  him  than  on  the  pHceding  day. 
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lumying  up  to  join  the  Eiiig,*  and  were  barely  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  but  Henry  would  not  delay  the  engagement.  The  bat- 
tle was  now  begun  by  the  light  horse  advancing  on  the  part 
of  the  League,  followed  by  a  heavy  body  of  ianzknechts ; 
but  they  were  met  in  full  career  by  Marshal  d' Aumont,f  at 
the  head  of  about  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  driven 
back  in  ccMifusion  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  called  la  Haye 
des  prdsy  where  d'Aumoi^t,  according  to  the  commands  he 
had  previously  received  from  Henry,  halted  his  small  force, 
and  retinmed  in  good  order.  While  this  was  taking  place  on 
the  left  of  the  King's  army,  a  body  of  reiters  from  the  ene- 
my's right  advanced  against  the  light  horse  of  Givri  and  the 
Grand  Prior,  but  were  repulsed ;  and  having  made  their 
charge  and  fired  their  postols,  retired,  as  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  German  troopers,  to  form  behind  the  men-at- 
arms.  The  Royalist  light  horse^  however,  had  been  thrown 
into  some  disorder  by  this  attack,  and  were  immediately  after 
assailed  by  a  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of  Wal- 
loons and  Flemings^  who,  with  their  long  lances,  bade  fair  to 
overthrow  Givri  and  the  Grand  Prior,  when  the  Baron  de 
Biron,  by  a  well-timed  charge  in  flank,  broke  through,  their 
ranks,  receiving  two  wounds  in  his  advance.  Montpensier 
now  moved  forward  to  encounter  the  same  corps  in  front, 
and.  after  having  his  horse  killed  under  him,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  advantage  to  the  Royalists  in  that  part  of  the 
field.  Before  this  was  accoinplished,  Mayenne,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  his  cavalry,  advanced  against  the  King  himself. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Count  £2gmont,  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, and  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale,|  and  had  on  his  left  a 
body  of  five  hundred  carabiniers,  on  horseback,  all  picked 
men,  well  armed  and  mounted,§  who,  galloping  forward  till 

*  Dftvila  makes  them  airive  before,  but  Cayet  and  Aufaigii6  are  agreed 
on  this  point,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  various  letters  from  the  King, 
which  state  that  they  came  early  in  the  battle. 

t  Aubign6  says  this  was  the  Marsha] ;  the  Discours  veritable  and 
Cayet,  his  son.  j  Cayet. 

^  These  troops  were  anned  with  breast  and  back-plates,  and  morions. 
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tbey  were  witliin  twenty  yards  of  Henry's  division,  ponred  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  it,  and  then  gave  place  to  the  men-at- 
arms.  At  that  moment,  however,  the  King  spurred  on  his 
horse  two  lengths  before  any  of  his  troops,  and,  followed  by 
his  whole  squadron,  **  plunged,"  to  use  the  words  of  Au- 
bign^,  *'into  the  forest  of  lances,"  which  lay  before  him. 
Even  that  bitter  satirist  cannot  avoid  giving  way  to  some  en- 
thusiasm  in  describing  the  charge  of  his  royal  master.  <'  By 
the  first  strokes,"  he  says,  "  appeared  what  quality  can  effect 
against  quantity*"  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
struggle  was  fierce,  and  the  small  squadron  of  the  King  was 
lost  to  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  dense  cloud 
of  Mayenne's  cavalry.  At  length  the  Leaguers  were  seen 
to  waver ;  some  fled,  others  followed,  and  in  an  instant  after, 
all  was  rout  and  confusion  amongst  the  immense  body  of 
horse,  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  moved  up  so  gallantly 
to  the  assault  But  as  the  enemy  fled  from  before  him, 
Henry  was  exposed  to  a  new  danger,  and  found  that  the 
battle  was  not  yet  won.  As  he  issued  forth  from  the  midst 
of  the  flying  masses  of  Mayenne's  horse,  with  but  twelve  or 
fifteen  companions  at  his  side,  and  exactly  between  the  two 
regiments  of  adverse  Swiss,  three  troops  of  Walloons,  who  as 
yet  had  not  taken  any  share  in  the  battle,  appeared  ready  to 
charge  his  little  band.  D'Aumont,  however,  with  the  Qrand 
Prior,  Tremouille,  and  the  gallant  Givri,  advanced  to  his  de- 
liverance, and  tbis  fresh  body  of  cavalry  is  routed  in  a  mo- 
ment. In  the  heat  of  the  m^l^  Henry's  standard-bearer 
was  killed,  and  one  of  his  pages,  who  bore  in  his  casque  a 
white  plume  similar  to  that  of  the  King,  fell  beside  him.  A 
report  had  spread  instantly  that  the  King  was  slain,  and  a 
momentary  panic  had  seized  the  persons  round  the  spot 
where  he  was  supposed  to  have  fallen.*    But  when  he  re- 

*  Snllj  gbet  a  diffexent  aoeoimt  of  the  combat  between  the  Kiiig'e 
•quadion  and  that  of  tf  ayenne  from  any  other  wiifeT  of  the  day,  dedar- 
ing  that,  at  one  time,  the  Royalists  gave  way  both  on  the  light  and  left; 
but  he  was  himself  woonded  very  early  in  the  battle,  and  it  is  probable 
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appeared  from  amidst  the  dense  crowd  of  enemies,  covered 
with  hlood  and  dust,  a  loud  shout  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  1"  burst 
from  the  ranks  of  the  BoyaUsts,  and  udded  speed  to  the  flight 
of  the  enemy.  Marshal  Biron,  who  had  remained  iminove- 
able,  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight,  and  reisidy  to  act 
wherever  a  great  necessity  presented  itself,  now  joined  the 
monarch,  8a3ring,  **  This  day,  sire,  you  have  performed  the 
part  of  Marshal  Biron,  and  Marshal  Biron  that  of  the  King." 

"  Let  us  praise  God,  Marshal,"  answered  Henry,  *'  for  the 
victory  is  his/'  The  Swiss  infantry  of  the  iLeague  still  re- 
mained  untouched,  however,  for  the  fight  had  been  almost 
entirely  between  the  horse  of  the  two  armies ;  but  Biron, 
after  a  consultation  with  Henry,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
the  reserve,  supported  by  several  regiments  of  French  and 
Swiss  foot,  «nd  the  Catholic  Swiss  were  permitted  to  lay 
down  their  arms  with  promise  of  quarter. 

The  King  with  all  the  cavalry  he  could  rally,  galloped  after 
the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  Mantes ; 
but  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
parley  with  the  Swiss,  favored  the  escape  of  the  fugitives, 
who  fled  in  two  directions :  Nemours,  Bassompierre,  Tavan- 
nes,  and  others,  taking  the  road  towards  Chartres,  with  a 
confused  mass  of  horse ;  and  Mayenne,  with  the  rest,  hurry- 
ing to  Ivry,  at  which  place  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Eure. 
Henry  attached  himself  to  the  latter  body,  anxious  to  cap* 
ture  the  Duke ;  and,  spurring  on  with  all  his  furious  energy, 
he  soon  overtook  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were  found 
either  scattered,  in  complete  disarray,  over  the  ground  near 
the  little  town,  or  crowding  the  road  towards  the  bridge. 
Mayenne  had  already  passed ;  and  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
safety,  he  gave  the  cruel  order  to  break  down  the  bridge, 
before  a  great  body  of  his  cavahy,  principally  reiters,  could 
cross  the  stream,  which  is  there  deep  and  strong.  Some  of 
the  unhappy  men,  who  were  thus  left  behind,  to  the  mercy 

that  the  panic  caiued  by  the  report  of  the  King's  death,  is  what  he  al- 
hides  to. 
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of  an  irritated  enemj,  cast  themselves  into  the  liver,  and 
were  drowned,  while  the  Germans  hamstmng^  th^  hones  in 
the  streets  of  Ivry,  and  forming  a  rampart  of  the  carcasHW> 
attempted  to  defend  themselves  with  their  pistols. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  ford  the  river  at  Ivry,  Henij 
hastened  to  the  small  town  of  Anet»  where  he  effected  his 
passage,  and  ceased  not  the  pursuit  duiii^  the  day.    A 
great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  but  many  of  the  fu- 
gitives were  killed  in  the  flight,  and  many  others  were  after- 
wards slaughtered  in  the  woods  by  the  peasantry.     It  has 
been  reported  that  Henry,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Save  the  French,  but  put  to  death  the  foreign- 
ers," and  this  order  has  been  praised  as  worthy  of  that  great 
King.    In  such  commendation,  I  can  by  no  means  join ;  nor 
can  I  consider  so  jn^"^^"  a  command,  as  at  all  consistent 
with  the  character  of  Henry.     I  am  not»  indeed,  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  ever  given ;  for  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  by  the  King's  own  command  that  the  Swiss  were 
spared  ,-  nor  is  it  likely,  that,  supported  by  so  many  foreign- 
ers, as  were  to  be  found  in  his  own  army,  he  should  commit 
an  act  equally  cruel,  unjust,  and  impolitic.     No  such  order 
is  mentioned  by  Aubign6,  by  Cayet,  or  by  the  author  of  the 
earliest  account  of  the  battle,  printed  originally  in  1590,  and 
reprinted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  League  in  1695.     It  is  also 
proved,  that  during  the  pursuit,  the  King  labored  earnestly 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  in  several  instances, 
rescuing  them  from  the  hands  of  those  who  were  about  to 
kill  them.     Doubtless  the  report  originated  in  the  fact,  that 
all  the  lanzknechts  of  the  League  were  put  to  the  sword 
without  mercy  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  Henry 
gave  any  directions  to  refuse  quarter  even  to  them  ;  and  the 
treachery  they  had  committed  at  the  battle  of  Arques,  was 
still  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Royalist  officers, 
and  in  their  own  minds  also,  that  there  is  little  probability 
of  any  offer  to  surrender  having  been  made  or  refused.    The 
French  infantry  in  arms  against  the  King,  in  genend  shared 
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the  fate  of  the  lanzknechts,  which  is  another  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  foreigners  were  not  singled  out  for  slaughter ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  Henry  himself  speaks  of  the  de- 
struction of  this  large  body  of  foot,  is  powerful  to  prove, 
'that,  personally,  he  had  nothing  to  do  witii  the  severity  that 
was  shown  to  them.  •  After  speaking  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Swiss,  he  says :  "  The  lanzknechts  and  French  infantry  had 
no  time  to  take  such  a  resolution,  for  they  were  aU  cut  to 
pieces :  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  the  one,  and  as  many 
of  the  other :  the  rest  prisoners,  or  scattered  among  the 
woods  at  the  mercy  of  the  peasantry."  A  number,  indeed, 
of  the  French  infantry  threw  themselves  into  the  Swiss  reg* 
iments,  and  received  the  same  terms  from  the  King,  but  the 
greater  part  was  certainly  destroyed,  and  the  rest  yielded  at 
discretion. 

The  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete  that  had  been 
gained  during  the  civil  wars.  Unlike  the  battles  of  Jamac 
and  Montcontour,  the  field  of  Ivry  displayed  no  powerful 
body  of  the  enemy,  retreating  in  good  order  from  the  plain ; 
but  all  was  rout  and  confusion.  The  white  standard,  s{»in- 
kled  with  black  fleur-de-lis,  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  was 
taken,  and  also  the  red  standard  of  the  Spanish  General,  to- 
gether with  twenty  comets  of  cavalry,  sixty  ensigns  of  the 
French,  Flemish,  and  Germans,  twenty-four  ensigns  of  the 
Swiss,  and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage.  Above  a  thousand 
horse  fell  upon  the  field,  amongst  whom  were  many  persons 
oif  great  distinction  ;  and  four  hundred  gentlemen  were  made 
prisoners.*  The  number  drowned  or  killed  in  the  pursuit 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  but  more  than  two  thou- 
sand foot  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  a  great  many  more 
were  taken  in  flight,  besides  those  who  had  thrown  them- 

*  The  account  given  by  the  King  himself  states,  that  from  nine  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  of  the  horse  fell  on  the  field,  and  that  from  four  to 
five  hundred  had  been  made  priaonen,  besides  all  those  who  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Euie. 
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selves  into  the  battalioiis  of  the  Swiss^  and  sunendered  with 
them. 

Count  Egmont,  fighting  gallantly,  was  killed  v^  eaiij  in 
the  hattle,  "worthy  of  honor  for  his  hravery/'  says  Uie  his- 
torian, "  had  he  not  employed  it  against  those  who  were  in 
arms  to  avenge  his  father's  death."  Of  those  who  fled,  the 
chiefs  heing  the  hest  moant€d,  in  general  escaped  from  the 
pursuers ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  most  serviceable  no- 
blemen, attached  to  the  League,  either  fell,  or  were  made 
prisoners  on  the  field ;  so  that  the  cause  of  the  faction  was 
not  only  shaken  by  the  disgrace  of  a  great  defeat,  but  by 
the  loss  of  at  least  one  half  of  its  bravest  and  most  expe- 
rienced supporters. 

On  the  part  of  the  Royalists,  we  are  assured  only  twenty 
gentlemen  were  slain,  amongst  whom  were  the  gallant 
Schomberg,  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,*  Olairmont  d'Entragues, 
de  Crenay,  and  M.  de  Longoulnay,  who  was  killed  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  Many  more  were  severely  wounded, 
and  amongst  the  latter  was  the  Baron  de  Rosny,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Sully,  who  was  early  shot  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  subsequently  received  several  other  wounds,  the  last  of 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  I  do  not  find  any  accu- 
rate account  of  the  farther  loss  of  the  Royal  forces,  but» 
from  all  statem^its,  it  was  very  considerable. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  in  passing  through  Mantes,  at  the 
gates  of  which  place  he  was  for  some  time  refused  admis^ 
sion,  spread  the  false  intelligence,  that,  although  he  himself 
was  defeated,  the  greater  part  of  the  Royal  army  had  fallen, 
and  that  Henry  had  been  slain  in  the  battle ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
following  morbing,  when  the  Yidame  de  Chartres  presented 
himself,  and  simimoned  the  town  to  surrender  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  that  the  inhabitants  were  made  aware  oi  the 
deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  them. 

One  remarkable  coincidence,  regarding  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
is  worthy  of  notice  here.    On  the  same  day  the  Royal  forces 

*  M.  de  Nesle,  it  would  appear,  did  not  die  on  the  field. 
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trhunphed  in  three  different  provinces  of  Frmoe.  A  battle 
less  important,  bat  bardlj  less  sanguinary,  was  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Issoire,  in  which  the  Count  de  iUndan»  com- 
manding the  troops  of  the  League*  was  defeated  and  Ulled 
by  Ourton,  and  two  other  Royahst  officers*  with  a  loss,  on 
the  part  of  the  faction*  of  more  than  two  thousand  men  ;* 
and  in  Maine  another  victory  was  gained  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstancea.  A  double  traitor*  first  to  the  League* 
and  afterwards  to  the  King*  M.  de  liume*  no  sooner  heard 
that  Mayenne  was  marching  to  attack  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
he  had  lately  sworn  fealty*  than  putting  hims^  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  the  faction*  he  assailed  the  town  of  le 
Mans*  hoping  to  take  it  by  a  coup-de-main.  He  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  waUs*  however*  and,  being  hotly  pursued  in 
his  retreat  by  the  Govem«r  of  Alen^on*  was  totally  defeated 
before  the  town.  Intelligence  of  these  advantages  did 
not  reach  the  King  of  France  for  some  days ;  but  it  was 
sufficient  joy  for  the  hour*  to  feel*  that  the  long  wished-for  op- 
portunity of  trying  his  strength  with  the  League  in  a  fair 
field  had  been  granted*  and  that  his  success  had  exceeded 

*  At  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  Heniy  IV.  announced  to  M.  de 
Cuiton  his  Tictoiy  over  Mayenne  at  Ivry,  and  Monsieur  de  Cnrton  in- 
ibnned  the  King  of  the  defeat  of  the  Count  de  Randan.  The  two  let- 
ten  have  been  preserred,  and  are  curious,  both  from  the  similarity  of 
many  expressions,  and  as  significant  of  the  chaiacteis  of  the  writers. 
Heniy  himself  thus  writes: — 

"  Carton,  I  have  just  beaten  my  enemies  on  the  plain  of  Ivry.  I 
write  it  to  you  without  delay,  being  persuaded  that  no  one  will  receive 
the  news  with  greater  pleasure  than  you.  This  14th  of  March,  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

«  Henrt." 

The  letter  of  Curton  is  as  follows : — 

"  Sire,  I  have  just  beaten  your  enemies  on  the  plain  of  Issoire.  The 
Count  de  Randan,  who  coomianded  them,  is  just  dead  of  his  wounds. 
My  son  has  also  been  wounded,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  die.  Rastignac, 
LaTedan,  and  Chaxeron  have  done  wonders.  I  will  send  your  Majesty 
a  longer  detail  to-morrow.  This  14th  of  March*  1590 :  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening." 


r 
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bis  utmost  hopes :  that  all  the  powers  of  his  adversary  had 
been  put  forth ;  that,  supported  bj  superior  numbers,  for- 
eign aid,  the  virulence  of  faction,  and  the  furious  zeal  of  su- 
perstition, Mayenne  had  met  him  on  the  plains  of  Iviy,  and 
suffered  a  complete  and  irretrievable  disaster.  The  throne, 
which  he  had  inherited  firom  his  ancestors,  had  hitherto  tot- 
tered beneath  him,  but  this  day  it  had  been  fixed,  no  more 
to  be  shaken ;  the  crown,  that  was  his  of  right,  had  been 
thrown  by  circumstances  into  the  arena  of  civil  strife,  and 
on  that  bloody  field  he  had  won  it  with  his  own  right  arm. 
Henry,  we  may  believe,  with  true  devotion,  (for  he  uses  the 
same  expressions  to  his  people,  to  his  officers,  and  to  his  pri- 
vate friends,)  ascribes  the  glory  to  God ;  and  all  that  seemed 
wanting  on  his  part  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  great  victory, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him,  was  promptitude,  vigor,  and 
decision. 
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After  having  pursued  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  to  the  gates 
of  Mantes,  Heniy  lY.  passed  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March, 
1590,  at  Bosny,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by 
Marshal  d'Aumont.  The  King  was  at  supper  when  that 
officer  made  l)is  appearance ;  but,  rising  from  table,  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  gallant  supporter,  and,  taking  him  in  his 
arms,  made  him  sit  down  to  the  meal  with  him,  saying,  in 
his  usual  frank  and  cheerful  tone :  "  It  is  quite  reasonable 
that  you  should  take  part  in  the  feast,  since  you  have  served 
so  well  at  the  marriage." 

The  towns -of  Mantes  and  Vernon  surrendered  immedi- 
ately,* so  that  Henry  had  now  the  entire  command  of  the 
Seine  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  and  all  his  letters  written  on  that 
night,  of  which  several  have  been  preserved,  show  the  most 
energetic  resolution  of  frflowing  up  his  victory  without  a 
moment's  delay.  The  army  of  the  League  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  dispersed ;  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  with  a  number 
of  those  who  had  saved  themselves  from  Ivry,  was  at  Char- 
tres ;  Mayenne,  and  a  very  small  force,  had  fled  from  Mantes 
to  St.  Denis ;  no  foreign  assistance  could  be  hoped  for  by 
the  faction  for  many  weeks  to  come;  consternation  and 
confusion  reigned  in  Paris ;  not  a  fortified  tovm  shielded  it 
from  the  victorious  army,  and  two  marches  would  have 
brought  the  King  to  the  gates  of  the  metropolis.  Had 
Henry  advanced  at  once  with  the  troops  at  his  command,  the 
capital  must  inevitably  have  submitted ;  had  he  even  given 

*  The  nanatiTe  published  by  authoiitj  at  Toon  states  that  Mantes 
did  not  sDiiender  tiU  the  21st,  but  Hemj'f  letters  of  the  18th  mention 
boih  Mantes  and  Vernon. 
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two  days'  repose  to  bis  army,  and  then  marched  aa,  he  would 
have  arrived  while  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Paris  were  still 
in  the  first  wild  panic,  which  followed  the  intelligence  of 
Mayenne's  defeat ;  for  the  news  was  not  generally  known  to 
the  Parisians  till  five  days  after  the  event  had  taken  place. 
But  a  delay  occurred  at  Boany,  which  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for ;  and  imtil  it  is  shown,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  execute  the  vigorous  plan  of  action 
against  the  League,  which  his  letters  of  the  14  th  March  to 
La  Noue  and  the  Duke  of  LongueviUe  announoe,  the  halt  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mantes  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  errors  he  ever  committed. 

During  fourteen  days  Henry  remained  within  one  march 
of  the  field  of  Ivry ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  his  occupa- 
tions at  the  time,  he  was  engaged  in  gathering  together  his 
troops,  endeavoring  to  obtain  reinforcements,  knighting  some 
gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  bat- 
Ue,  examining  the  accounts  of  Monsieur  D*0,  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  and  attempting  to  wring  some  supplies 
of  money  from  that  treacherous  and  fraudulent  officer.  The 
hours  which  these  affidrs  left  free,  were  devoted  to  the  chase, 
or  to  amusements  less  pardonable.  The  penury  of  his  treas- 
ury, in  consequence  of  the  malversation  of  his  superintend- 
ent, has  been  generally  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  mon- 
arch's long  delay ;  but  had  he  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
the  energy  which  generally  characterized  all  his  movements, 
and  marched  on  at  all  risks  to  Paris,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Swiss  and  German  regiments  would  have  followed, 
even  without  payment  of  their  arrears.  The  Duke  of  Longue- 
viUe, with  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops,  and  some 
new  foreign  levies,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  was  ready 
to  join  him ;  La  Noue  had  received  orders  to  advance ;  the 
importance  of  the  enterprise  would  have  brought  numbers 
to  his  standard  who  had  not  time  to  be  present  at  Ivry ;  his 
appearance  before  the  gates  of  the  capital  would  have  given 
courage  and  decision  to  his  numerous  partisans  within  the 
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walls ;  and  there  is  ereiy  reason  to  believe,  that  Paris  would 
have  surrendered  upon  reasonable  terms.  He  lost  the  op- 
portunity, however,  and  he  also  neglected  other  matters  of 
considerable  importance.  The  Queen  of  England,  who  had 
often  afforded  him  such  seasonable  assistance,  was  forgotten 
in  the  midst  of  pleasurable  or  pressing  occupations,  and  re- 
ceived no  formal  notification  of  the  victory  at  Ivry  for  weeks 
after  it  had  been  obtained. 

Very  few  letters  written  by  the  King's  own  hand  during 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  near  Mantes  are  now  extant,  and 
authentic  contemporary  records  of  his  proceedii^  at  this 
time  are  rare.  One  act,  however,  must  not  be  omitted, 
which,  equally  generous  and  wise,  redoonded  to  his  honor 
and  served  his  best  interests.  On  the  field  of  Ivry,  two  regi- 
ments of  Catholic  Swiss  surrendered  to  the  King's  forces, 
after  having  been  abandoned  by  the  cavalry  of  liayeime's 
army ;  and  during  some  days  they  remained  in  uncwtainty 
regarding  their  fate.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  however,  Henry 
sent  them  back  to  their  native  country,  accompanied  by  M. 
de  Viger,  as  an  envoy  to  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  and,  to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  could  enhance  the  favor,  Hemy  caused 
them  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  on  the  march,  furnished 
them  with  money,  and  restored  to  them  the  ensigns  which 
bad  been  taken  from  them  on  the  field.  At  the  same  time, 
in  a  letter  full  of  dignified  kindness,  he  required  the  Cantons 
to  reprimand  them,  for  their  violation  of  the  treaties  subsist- 
ing  between  Switzerland  and  the  crown  of  France. 

However  small  might  be  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
monarch  granted  to  the  necessities  of  the  Swiss  officers,  it 
must  have  been  afforded  with  difficulty,  for  it  was  not  with- 
out great  exertion  that  he  obtained  any  supplies  at  all  from 
l^e  superintendent  of  finance.  That  officer  was  at  length 
obliged  to  disgorge  some  of  the  lai^e  sums'  he  had  received ; 
and,  putting  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  28th  of  March, 
Henry  commenced  his  operations  against  Paris,  by  securing 
the  command  of  the  river  above  that  city.    For  this  purpose 

VOL.  11.  12 
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he  marohed  towards  Corbeil,  taking  Dreuz  by  the  way,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Sens,  of  which  town  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain possession  by  the  influence  of  his  friends  within  the 
place.  In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  but  Cor- 
beil,  Lagny,  Melun,  Proyins,  Bray,  and  Montereau  were 
speedily  taken. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  measures  had  been  adopted  by 
his  adversaries  to  frustrate  his  design  upon  the  capital ;  and 
their  success  removed  to  a  distant  period  the  great  object 
of  the  pacification  of  France.  While  the  King  was  still  at 
Mantes,  the  legate  Cajetan,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Men- 
doza,  the  Archbishop,  of  Lyons,  and  all  the  principal  leaden 
of  the  League  in  the  metropolis,  gathered  round  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  at  St.  Denis,  and  eager  consultations  were  held 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  impending  danger. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  in  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Panna, 
beseeching  him  to  afford  at  once  the  utmost  assistance  in  his 
power  to  the  party  of  the  League,  in  order  to  prevent  its  ^- 
tire  dissolution.  Stores  of  all  kinds  were  brought  into  Paris ; 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  hastened  thither  from  Chartres,  with 
the  Chevalier  d'Aumale,  and  all  the  troops  that  could  be 
quickly  collected ;  and  envoys  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  every  prince  attached 
to  the  League,  requiring  immediate  aid  at  their  hands ;  while 
Mayenne  himself,  after  having  employed  all  those  means 
which  he  thought  necessary,  and  found  practicable,  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Low 
Countries,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma  without  further  delay.  The  Italian 
Prince,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  difficulties,  evinced  no 
great  alacrity  to  succor  the  discomfited  leader  of  the  League ; 
and  Mayenne  was  forced  to  visit  Brussels  in  person  before 
he  obtained  even  a  promise  of  effectual  assistance. 

To  this  time  is  generally  attributed  the  first  proposal 
of  a  conference  between  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  envoys  from 
Henry.     *'  The  Legate,  having  discovered  that  the  Kii^  was 
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approacbing  Paris/'  says  the  chronicler  of  those  tunes,  "  and 
that  the  town  was  not  in  a  state  to  defend  itself,  determined 
to  speak  of  peace;  and  for  that  end,  proceeded  to  Noisi  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Gondy,  Yilleroy,  and  the  Italian  prelates  of 
his  suite."  Upon  this  statement  of  the  Journal  de  TEtoile, 
almost  every  author  who  has  written  upon  the  history  of 
Henry  lY.  has  charged  Cardinal  Cajetan  with  the  dishonest 
but  not  uncommon  act  of  opening  negotiations  with  that 
monarch  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing  him,  till  Mayenne 
could  receive  reinforcements  and  the  capital  could  be  pre- 
pared for  defence.  Doubtless  the  proposals  subsequently 
made  by  the  Legate  were  captious  and  tending  to  no  useful 
result ;  but  the  statement  of  TEtoile  is  false,  in  fact ;  and  it 
is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  Cajetan,  to  show  that  in 
demanding  a  conference,  he  could  not  have  in  view  the  de- 
signs attributed  to  him.  The  letter,  in  which  the  prelate 
first  requested  a  meeting  with  Marshal  Biron,  was  received 
by  that  officer  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ivry  ;*  and,  as  it 
must  have  been  written  some  time  before,  it  is  clear  that  Ca- 
jetan entertained  a  desire  for  the  interview  which  he  solicited, 
not  only  long  ere  Paris  was  threatened  by  the  army  of  the 
King,  but  at  a  period  when  Mayenne  was  marching  on,  at 
the  head  of  a  vastly  superior  army,  to  give  Henry  battle, 
with  every  hope  of  success.  The  words  of  the  monarch 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  written  be- 
fore the  Royal  army  had  made  any  demonstration  of  attack- 
ing the  capital,  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fisict. 

Although  the  victory  at  Ivry  had  greatly  changed  the  sit- 
uation of  the  King,  he  consented  that  Biron  should  meet  the 
Cardinal  at  Noisi,  and  the  conference  accordingly  took  place. 

*  Lettres  Missiyes,  torn.  iii.  page  184,  letter  dated  from  Mantes,  25th 
March,  1590.  Many  of  the  details  given  of  this  conference,  and  also 
of  the  statements  regcuding  all  that  immediately  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Ivry,  even  in  de  Thou,  are  entirely  imaginaiy.  Thus,  some  writen 
represent  La  Noue  as  present  at  lyry,  and  offering  the  King  very  whole- 
some counsel  the  night  afker  the  battle.  La  Noue  was  many  miles  from 
the  field,  and  did  not  join  Heniy  for  a  considerable  time. 
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The  proposal  then  made  wmb  nmpl j,  to  aaMnble  the  States 
Gttieral,  and  this  was  eoapled  with  a  demand  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  object  of  which  was  yery  endent  The 
negotiation,  under  snch  ciroimBtancas,  terminated  abraptly, 
and,  though  there  was  an  attempt  to  renew  it  after 'Heniy 
had  taken  Bray,  no  progress  was  made. 

Haying  obtained  complete  command  of  the  Yonne,  the 
Mame,  and  the  Seine  abore  and  below  Paris,  Henry,  without 
further  pause,  adyanced  upon  the  capital,  and  seised  the 
bridges  of  Charenton  and  St.  Maur.*  A  bridge  of  boats  was 
then  thrown  oyer  the  river  at  Conilans,  and  a  batteiy  erected 
upon  Montmartre,  with  another  at  MoDtfaa^on,  the  gnna  of 
which  fired  some  shots  into  the  town  on  the  eighth  of  May. 

On  the  same  day  the  Caidinal  de  Bourbon,  named  by  the 
League  Charles  X.,  died  at  Fontenoy  le  Comte,  somewhat  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  faction,  who  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  elect  another  monarch.  Ko  sign  of  any  intention 
to  surrender  the  capital,  however,  manifested  itself,  amongst 
the  council  of  the  League ;  the  preachers  were  vehement  in 
their  exhortations  to  the  people,  beseeching  them  to  die^ 
sooner  than  to  make  peace  with  a  heretic  ;f  and^  the  furious 
decrees  of  the  Pariiament  of  Bouen  were  published  in  Paris, 
declaring  all  persons  who  adhered  to  the  King  goflty  of  high 
treason.  Every  effort  was  made  to  supply  the  town  with 
provifliGns,  and  to  furnish  it  with  soldiery;  troops  forced 
their  way  in  from  time  to  time,  and  arms  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  part  of  the  population,  so  that,  at  the  time 
when  Henry  sat  down  before  the  place,  with  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  it  was  oalcnlnted  that  the 
capital  contained  at  least  fifty  thousand  fighting  men.{  Hie 
people,  however,  were  by  no  means  well  cont^ted;  Henry 


*  96tli  April  ia  the  date  giv«nbj PEtoile,  boi thb ifl  tmdmUkf  cro- 
oeow.    Th«  King  did  not  ajrms  at  Ciuatrai  till  the  9th  Maj, 

t  L*Etoile.    Journal  de  Heoii  lY. 

X  Cajti.  D'AnUgnft  makes  the  Exo^n  infimtiy  amoont  to  14,000, 
and  the  cayaliy  to  9,500. 
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liad  nmneityos  pattasaoB  in  the  cily,  and  tlie  Bymptoms  of 
revolt  were  so  strong  as  to  induce  the  council  to  take  severe 
measures  to  suppress  the  h<t6  expression  of  popular  opin- 
ion. With  many  classes,  indeed,  the  fury  of  bigotry  was  as 
powerful  as  ever ;  and  a  body  of  thirteen  hundred  monks  and 
priests  was  formed^  at  the  head  of  which  was  seen  in  arms  the 
Bishop  of  Senlisy  with  the  curate  of  St.  Coeme  for  his  ser« 
geant  Barefooted  Osfpuchins  appeared  bearing  a  cuirass  over 
their  frocks,  and  Dominicans  with  the  arquebuse  or  pike  in 
their  hands ;  while  rectors  and  curates  walked  about  with 
hats,  plumes,  and  swords,  and  prelates  assumed  the  helmet 
and  couched  the  lance.  But  the  hands  of  these  holy  and 
Chriatiaa  In^thren  of  the  Church  of  Borne  were  not  very 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  implements  of  war,  and  the  secre- 
tary, or  almoner,  of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  was  killed  in  his 
xnaster's  carriage,  by  a  salvo  which  the  clerical  militia  fired 
to  do  him  honor. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  materials  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris  were  of  such  a  heterogeneous  kind,  the  city  offered  a 
a  gallant  resistance.  In  the  first  attack  made  upon  the 
Faubouig  St.  Antoine,  the  Royal  troops  were  repulsed,* 

*  L'Etoile  ntLjB  that  the  first  attack  was  repnlsed,  and  La  None 
woonded.  Heniy,  on  the  t4th  of  May,  writes  that  he  has  taken  a 
mhnih  of  Paris,  and  that  La  Noue  is  wounded ;  but  it  is  shown  thai 
Faubourgs  St  Martin  and  St  Antoine  were  attacked  on  different  days. 
The  statements,  and  more  especially  the  dates  given  by  the  letters  of 
Heniy  IV.  differ  frequently  from  those  afforded  by  the  Journal  de  TEtoUe^ 
and  wherever  the  two  sources  furnish  accounts  incompatible  with  each 
other  regarding  operations  without  the  walls,  I  have  preferred  the  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  himself.  The  journal  is  certainly  very  valuable, 
but  still  I  have  many  dolibts  of  its  authenticity  as  a  whole.  There  are 
parts  that  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  a  contem- 
porary and  an  eye-witness,  and  I  beKcve  they  have,  with  justice,  been 
attributed  to  L'Etoile ;  but  I  cannot  free  my  mind  ftom  a  suspicion  that 
great  gaps  in  the  manuscript  have  been  filled  up  by  a  later  hand  from 
very  insufficient  data.  The  whole  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  think  authentic,  although  it  differs  greatly  ftom  the 
■tatements  of  the  King ;  and,  perhaps,  even  more  because  of  that  dif- 
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and  La  None  was  slightly  wounded.  It  was  evident^  bow- 
ever,  that  the  King's  soldiers  daily  gained  gronnd ;  nearer 
and  more  near  his  forces  encircled  the  capital ;  and  the 
strange,  and,  perhaps,  unparalleled  spectacle  was  displayed, 
of  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  blockading  two  cities, 
Paris,  and  St.  Denis,  which  contained  together,  more  than 
six  times  its  number  of  armed  men,  and  gradually  reduc- 
ing them  to  the  very  extreme  of  fiimine.  The  ganiaoii 
of  the  former  did  not  lose  courage,  notwithstanding  the 
dearth  of  all  things  within  the  walls ;  and  numerous  sallies, 
in  which  the  diyisions  of  Nemours  and  Aumale  were  some- 
times successful  against  the  bodies  of  Royalists  opposed 
to  them,  kept  up  the  spuits  of  the  people.  A  decree  of 
the  Parliament,  published  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  forbade 
any  one,  of  whatsoever  quality  or  degree,  even  to  speak 
of  surrender  to  Henry  of  Bourbon;  and  the  edict  was  en- 
forced by  drowning  several  persons  in  the  Seine,  who  ven- 
tured to  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  submission,  while 
others  were  hung,  on  the  charge  of  having  held  some  com- 
munication with  their  sovereign. 

Day  by  day,  however,  Henry  drew  his  troops  more  com- 
pletely round  Paris ;  one  source  of  supply  after  another  was 
cut  off;  wheat  became  dear,  and  was  at  length  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  bread  was  made  of  oats  and  barley  for  the 
rich,  while  the  poor  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
bran.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  leaders  displayed  thdr  gal- 

ference.  L'EtoUe  was  within  the  walla  of  Paris,  and  the  citixens  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  many  things  that  were  passing  even  at  their  yexy 
gates,  which  naturally  caused  errors  as  to  what  was  occurring  without ; 
but  the  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  city,  of  the  temper  and  actions  of 
the  people,  are  certainly  those  of  an  eye-witness,  and  had  this  portion 
been  written  at  an  after  period,  many  of  the  natural  mistakes  of  a  con- 
temporary would  have  been  corrected  by  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  facts.  L'Etoile  does  not  mention  the  capture  of  the  suburbs  at  all, 
though  he  implies  that  they  were  taken,  and  all  other  writers  state  the 
the  fact  plainly,  as  well  as  Henzy  himself  in  his  letter  to  Madame  de 
Gmmmont,  dated  14th  of  May. 
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lantry,  by  issuing  forth  against  detached  bodies  of  royalists, 
and  by  preventing  Henry  from  capturing  one  small  post  or 
another ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and 
the  Cardinal  Legate  distributed  large  sums  in  charity.  Fam- 
ine reduces  gold  to  dross;  and  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  threw  some  handfuls  of  money  amongst  the  starving 
populace,  before  the  courts  of  justice,  the  people  would  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  bidding  him 
throw  them  bread,  for  they  could  not  eat  silver.*  At  length, 
by  the  end  of  June,  the  scarcity  had  become  so  intense, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  eccle- 
siastics and  the  monasteries,  in  order  to  oblige  the  body 
which  had  so  long  urged  on  the  war,  to  bear  their  proper 
share  of  its  inconveniences.  Immense  stores  of  grain  and 
biscuits  were  found ;  and  the  priests  and  friars  were  com- 
pelled most  unwillingly  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
poor.f  All  the  dogs  and  ^ats  of  the  city  were  then  brought 
in,  slaughtered,  and  boiled,  but  the  relief  afifbrded  was  small, 
and  every  day  persons  were  found  dead  or  dying  on  the 
pavement,  from  the  efifects  of  privation;  whUe  the  orna- 
ments of  the  churches  were,  in  some  instances,  taken  to  be 
converted  into  money.  The  jewels  of  the  crown  were  sold, 
and  processions,  imploring  Gk>d's  aid  in  rebellion,  perambu- 
lated the  streets ;  while  promises  of  lamps  and  ornaments, 
in  case  of  deliverance,  were  made  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto. 

Nor  was  St.  Denis  less  straitened  than  Paris ;  the  same 
necessity  reigned  within  its  walls,  tiU  at  length,  when  each 
person  in  that  town  had  been  reduced  to  four  ounces  of  bran 
per  diem,  the  place  capitulated,  and  the  garrison  received 
favorable  terms  from  the  monarch.^ 

*  The  above  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Journal  de  Henri  Quatre. 

t  The  Jeeouts  resisted,  and  complained  more  angrily  than  any  of  the 
other  fraternities. 

:|:  St  Denis  capitulated  on  the  dth  of  July,  and  was  surrendered  on 
the  Monday  following  at  mid-day ;  the  King  having  himself  remained 
up  all  Sunday  night,  to  insure  that  the  place  received  no  sooeor. 
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The  obstinacj  of  the  Leaguers  in  Paris,  bowerer,  was  not 
to  be  conquered,  though  the  fomine  had  reached  the  moet 
awful  pitch,  and  we  are  told  that  the  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  children  for  bread,  were  horrible  to  hear.*  The  kind 
heart  of  th^  generous  Prince  was  touched,  by  the  thoughts 
of  the  sufferings  which  he  himsell  inflicted ;  and  although 
it  was  evident,  that  if  he  maintained  the  rigor  of  the  block- 
ade,  Paris  must  &11,  before  the  united  anny  of  the  League 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma  could  come  to  its  assistance ;  though 
his  own  force  was  daily  increasing  by  the  arrival  of  Chatillon, 
Nerers,  and  others,  yet  he  wayered  in  his  resolution  more 
than  once. 

During  the  night  of  the  2drd  of  July,  a  munber  of  the 
miserable  inhabitants  let  themselyes  down  from  the  walls, 
and  some  even  made  their  way  to  the  feet  of  the  King  him- 
self,! beseeching  him  to  give  them  food,  or  to  suffer  them  and 
their  families  to  quit  the  dreadful  desolation,  to  which  Paris 
was  now  reduced.  Henry  could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and 
the  same  night  he  gave  passports  for  three  thousand.  More 
than  four  thousand  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  this  act 
of  clemency,  but  their  numbers  being  remarked,  a  part  were 
driven  back  by  the  soldiery. 

There  now  became,  daily  mutinies  amongst  the  citizens ; 
and  more  and  more  strict  were  the  means  taken  to  repress 
them ;  every  one  who  ventured  to  murmur,  was  pointed  out 
as  a  partisan  of  the  monarch,  and  day  after  day  executions 
took  plaoe.^  Bat  as  resistance  began  to  show  itself  more 
strongly,  the  oommanders  determined  to  amuse  the  peo- 

• 

♦  Cayet. 

t  Joomal  de  L'Etofle.  This  fiict  i§  confirmed  by  Henry's  letters  to 
Madame  de  Grammont 

%  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Heniy  had  not  only  numerous  parti- 
sans, but  emissaiiea  in  Paris,  and  that  many  of  the  tumults  which  arose, 
originated  in  theb  suggestions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
distinguished  leaden  in  Henry's  army  were  found  ready  for  love  or 
friendship,  and  sometimes  even,  it  is  said,  on  less  paidonaUe  motives, 
to  suffer  iHorisiotiS  to  enter  the  galea. 
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pie  with  the  hope  of  peace,  and  the  Legate  was  commis* 
sioned  to  confer  with  the  Marquis  of  Pisany  on  the  subject 
Their  interview  terminated  without  residt,  and  the  King, 
learning  that  provisions,  though  in  small  quantities,  found 
their  way  into  Paris,  and  prevented  the  wealthj  leaders  from 
feeling  all  the  bitterness  of  that  privation,  which  their  perti- 
nacious rebellion  inflicted  upon  their  poor  followers,  resolved 
tipon  making  a  general  attack  upon  the  suburbs,  which,  be- 
sides the  alarm  it  would  occasion,  had  for  its  object  to  ren- 
der the  blockade  more  effectual.    Midnight,  on  the  24th  of 
July,*  was  fixed  upon  for  the  enterprise ;  and  while  the 
Royal  army,  separated  into  ten  divisions,  marched  from  all 
quarters  to  the  assault,  Henry,  with  a  small  body  of  friends, 
watched  the  events,  from  a  gallery  on  the  heights  of  Mont^ 
martre.    The  sight  was  magnificent,  though  terrible ;  and  I 
will  describe  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  one 
who  was  present.     **  The  attack  commenced  at  midnight  by 
a  frightful  noiie  of  artiUery,  to  which  the  town  replying  on 
its  side,  no  one  would  have  judged  aught,  but  that  the 
immense  city  was  about  to  perish  by  fire,  or  by  an  infinity 
of  mines  sprung  in  its  heait.     Never  was  there  a  spectacle 
more  capable  of  filling  the  mind  with  dismay.     Thick  whirl- 
winds of  smoke,  across  which  broke,  at  intervals,  sparks  and 
long  lines  of  flame,  covered  the  whole  of  that  species  of 
world,  which  by  the  alternations  of  the  shadow  and  the  light, 
seemed  now  plunged  into  black  darkness,  or  swallowed  up 
in  a  sea  of  fire.    The  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  added  to  this  object  every- 
thing that  is  frightful,  which  was  redoubled  by  the  natural 
horrors  of  the  night.     This  scene  lasted  two  whole  hours, 
and  ended  with  the  entire  reduction  of  the  suburbs,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  St.  Antoine,  though  from  its  great  ex- 
tent, they  were  obliged  to  begin  the  attack  at  a  distance. 
They  then  blockaded  the  gates  of  the  town,  so  that  nothing 

*  Some  writen  fix  the  attack  upon  the  suburbs  on  the  27th,  but  the 
date  I  assign  is  given  by  the  account  published  at  the  fime. 

12* 
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could  thenceforth  go  in  or  come  out  without  the  pennissiaQ 
of  thoee  who  guarded  them.'' 

I  will  not  pause  to  enter  into  details  of  all  the  woes  and 
the  crimes,  which  took  place  day  hj  day  in  Paris.  Not  Bo- 
chelle  itself  has  suffered  more  in  any  of  the  memorable  sieges 
which  it  has  undergone,  than  did  then  the  capital  of  Fiance. 
All  natural  food  was  consumed ;  the  most  loathsome  objects 
were  resorted  to,  and  exhausted ;  human  flesh  succeeded ; 
the  dead  were  disinterred  and  eaten ;  the  bones  of  the  ceme- 
tery were  ground  for  bi?ead ;  mothers  devoured  their  children. 

Again  and  agun  the  compassion  of  Henry  gave  aUeviation 
to  the  distress  of  the  people ;  multitudes  were  allowed  to 
depart,  first  women  and  children,  then  eccledastics  and  old 
men,  then  the  poorer,  then  the  wealthier  class ;  and  every 
day  his  generous  kindness  pushed  back  the  prize  of  success 
which  was  within  his  grasp. 

There  were  persons  who  pressed  him  to  risk  an  assault ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  measure  would  have 
proved  successful ;  for  the  exhausted  people  could  have  of- 
fered but  a  faint  resistance,  as  was  shown  by  the  feeble  de- 
fence of  the  suburbs,  which  were  taken  in  two  hours,  though 
at  no  point,  the  assulants  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 
But  Henry  would  not  permit  the  attempt ;  and  when  urged 
to  any  of  the  extreme  means*  which  were  suggested,  he  re* 
plied  : — "  I  am  their  father  and  their  King ;  I  cannot  hear  the 
recital  of  their  calamities  without  being  touched  to  the  bottom 
of  my  soul,  and  seeking  to  alleviate  them ;  I  cannot  prevent 
those  who  are  possessed  with  the  fury  of  the  League  from 
perishing,  but  to  those  who  seek  my  clemency  I  must  open 
my  arms." 

On  the  second  of  August,  before  which  time  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  famine,  the 
leaders  of  the  League,  finding  that  the  people  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  met  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Louis,  and  agreed,  after 
much  deliberation,  to  send  the  Cardinal  de  Gondy,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  to  treat  with  the  King  for  a  suspension 
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of  arms,  and  for  pennission  to  visit  the  camp  of  Mayemie,  who 
having  now  been  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  had 
advanced  to  Menx.  Henry  granted  them  an  interview  on  the 
8th,  at  the  Abbey  St.  Antoine,*  and  a  long  account  is  given 
of  the  conversation  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  find  no  proof. f  But  a  summary  of  the 
King's  decision  is  preserved,  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and 
from  it  we  find,  that  Henry  reprimanded  the  Envoys  for  bring- 
ing him  powers  addressed  to  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  that  he 
then  went  on  to  declare  liis  affection  for  his  people  of  Paris, 
and  his  willingness  to  show  them  the  utmost  forbearance, 
upon  the  condition  of  their  submission  to  himself  direct,  and 
not  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  who  could  not,  he 
said,  love  them  as  well  as  he  did.  In  regard  to  their  demand 
of  permission  to  visit  Mayenne,  the  King  declared  that,  as  he 
knew  that  visit  would  merely  tend  to  fill  the  Parisians  with 
vain  hopes,  he  must  insist  that  the  people  should  treat  with 
him  without  the  Duke ;  in  which  case,  he  would  grant  them 
terms  of  capitulation,  it  being  understood  as  a  basis,  that  if 
within  eight  days,  from  that  date,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  did 
not  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  by  battle,  the  town  was 
absolutely  to  be  surrendered  into  his  hands.  At  the  same 
time  he  promised  that,  on  these  terms  being  agreeed  upon, 
the  deputies  should  receive  passports,  in  order  to  urge  May- 
enne to  succor  Paris  by  force  of  arms.{ 

*  L'Etoile  places  this  intervftw  on  the  dth  August ;  but  Heniy's 
letter  to  the .  Parliament  of  Caen  distinctly  marks  the  day  as  the  8th. 
while,  strange  to  say,  the  account  published  by  the  King's  printer  at 
Tours,  fixes  the  meeting  on  the  6th. 

•f  Two  long  statements,  regarding  this  interview,  materially  diffeiing 
from  each  other,  have  been  published ;  the  one  in  L*Etoile,  the  other  in 
the  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  printed  by  Jamet  Mettayer  at  Tours. 

^  All  the  accounts  I  have  met  with  mention  the  fact  of  the  King 
having  distinctly  demanded  that  Paris  should  treat  for  herself,  and 
surrender,  unless  succored  or  comprised  in  a  general  treaty  of  peace 
within  eight  days.  Yet  we  find  that  the  Parisian  Envoys  were  allowed 
to  visit  Mayenne  without  any  formal  recognition  of  the  above-mentioned 
terms. 
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The  Cardinal  and  the  Arohbiahop  Bubsequently  proceeded 
to  Meanx ;  but  by  this  time,  Majenne  had  learned  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  waa  already  on  the  frontier.  He  therefore 
sent  them  back  to  enoomage  the  Parisians,  and  amuse  the 
King,  if  pos8ible»  by  further  negotiations. 

It  is  clear  that  Hem^  deceived  himself  in  several  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thooght  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  would  be  touched  by  the  clemency  he  showed  them ; 
but  he  knew  not  the  spirit  of  feustion,  which  teaches  men 
to  regard  ererything  that  is  done  against  them  as  a  cruel 
injustice,  everything  that  is  done  in  th^  favor  as  their 
indubitable  right ;  and  the  citizens  hated  him  lor  their  suf- 
ferings, without  thanking  hin^  for  his  clemency.  In  the  next 
place,  he  imagined  that  their  resolution  would  never  hold 
out  for  the  length  of  time  which  it  actually  endured ;  and 
that  the  efiforts  of  his  friends  within  the  walls,  the  famine 
that  afflicted  all,  and  the  presence  of  his  army  at  their  gates, 
would  drive  the  leaders  to  suh«nder,  many  weeks  before  the 
period  at  which  they  began  to  treat.  In  the  third  place,  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  events  in  France  would  induce  the 
Duke  of  Parma  to  leave  the  Low  Countries  destitute  of 
troops,  at  a  time  when  it  was  torn  by  a  fierce  civil  war ;  and 
he  supposed  that  if  that  Prince  did  take  so  rash  a  step, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  forcing  him  to  a  battle,  which 
Henry  now  earnestly  desired.  He  was  even  heard  to  say, 
that  for  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy,  he  would 
give  one  of  his  fingers,  and  for  a  general  peace,  two. 

The  first  message  which  the  envoys  of  the  League  brought 
back  to  the  King  from  Mayenne,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Duke  desired  nothing  but  peace.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Mayenne  took  means  to  assure  the  Parisians,  that  there 
was  nothing  he  dreamed  of  less  than  a  treaty  of  pacification. 
The  next  tidings  which  reached  the  monarch  were,  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  marching  to  join  Mayenne  at  Meaux, 
and  that  the  Italian  Prince  must  be  made  a  party  to  any 
farther  negotiations. 
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Henry  bow  found  how  far  he  had  decayed  hiniself,*  and 
the  ooune  which  was  to  be  pnraued  under  the  exkting  cir« 
enmstanoea,  was  Tehemently  debated  in  hia  council.  The 
proposal  of  the  King,  was,  to  leave  a  part  of  the  army  in 
the  sttbnfbs,  to  advance  with  the  rest  to  Claye,  in  the  great 
plain  beyond  Bondy,  and  there  to  await  the  attack  of  the 
Dukes,  in  a  position  which  was  defended  by  the  woods  and 
rivers,  and  which  would  still  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Pans.  La  Noue,  du  Plessis  Moraay,  and  Guitry 
supported  the  views  of  the  monarch.  Turenne,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Guyenne  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  and 
three  thousand  arquebusiers,  offered  to  secure  the  rear  of 
the  army  against  any  efforts  of  the  Parisians ;  and  there  can 
be  hardly  a  doubt,  that  had  this  course  been  followed.  Park 
would  not  have  hdd  out  ten  days.  But  Marshal  Biron  ad- 
vised a  still  bolder  course,  and  proposed  to  raise  the  siege 
altogether,  to  advance  to  GheUes^  and  there  to  dare  the 
Duke  of  Parma  to  a  battle  with  aM  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion. The  Marshal  supported  his  opinion  with  heat  and 
vehemence,  and  Heniy,  in  an  evil  hour,  gave  way,  and  fol- 
lowed his  imprudent  suggestion.  What  judgment  the  skil- 
ful Duke  of  Nevers  formed  of  this  plan  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  learn,  that  he  blamed  severely  the  negligence,  by 
which,  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  been  permitted  to  march  on 
imopposed  into  the  heart  of  France,  alleging,  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  met  upon  the  frontier,  and  that  those  who 
thought  he  would  be  driven  to  fight,  were  little  acquainted 
with  his  genius. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  movements  which  foUowed, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  several  events  which  had 
occurred  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  which  I  have  omitted 

*  It  would  appear  that  Henry  made  a  Teconnoinance  of  Mayenne's 
position  at  the  head  of  a  laii^e  body  of  cavahy  belbro  the  junction  of 
the  Duke  of  Panna ;  but  found  him  too  itiongly  pouted  to  be  attacked. 
Why  he  did  not  attack  the  Italian.  Pxince  on  the  march,  however, 
10  not  apparent,  aa  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men. 
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hitherto,  in  order  to  bring  them  succinctly  before  the  reader's 
eyes  in  this  phkce.    The  numerous  towns  in  which  Henry 
had  foimd  it  necessary  to  leave  garrisons,  (some  of  consider- 
able strength),  as  he  advanced  upon  the  capital,  had  reduced 
his  army  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  when  the  siege  of 
Paris  and  St.  Denis  commenced ;  but  many  reinforcements 
poured  in,  as  the  probability  of  a  battle  became  generally 
rumored  throughout  the  country,  and  various  successful  en- 
terprises against  scattered  bodies  of  the  enemy,  set  free  the 
detached  parties  of  Royalists  in  different  provinces.     The 
Prince  de  Conti,  accompanied  by  several  noblemen  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine,  attacked,  and  took,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, the  town  of  La  Ferte  Bernard :  SeroUes,  and  Besteaoz, 
with  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Mets,  defeated  a  laige  body 
of  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  who  had  just  captured  a  small 
fort  in  the  neighborhood :  Chateaudun,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Leaguers  of  Orleans,  was  speedily  forced  to  surren- 
der at  discretion,  by  D'Aumont,  and  the  Prince  de  ContL 
Various  minor  parties  of  Mayenne's  troops — ^the  fragments 
of  the  rout  of  Ivry — ^were  defeated  in  Picardy  by  the  gal- 
lant Humieres ;  and  an  attempt  made  to  surprise  Senlis  by 
the  rebel  leader  Rosne,  was  frustrated  with  great  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants. 

Nor  had  Henry  himself  remained  all  the  time  of  the  siege 
beneath  the  walls  of  Paris.  Rumors  reached  his  camp  of 
Mayenne's  small  army,  gathering  strength  on  the  frontiers 
of  Belgium,  and  a  report  was  spread,  that  as  soon  as  Ba- 
lagny  had  joined  him  from  Cambray,  the  Duke  would  ad- 
vance to  the  assistance  of  the  Parisians.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  and,  if  possible,  to  strike  another 
blow  at  the  power  of  the  League,  Henry  himself  marched 
from  Gonnesse  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  French  and 
German  horse,  and  hurried  on  by  forced  marches  towards 
Laon.  The  enemy,  however,  immediately  retired  into  that 
town,  and  the  King  returned  to  his  camp,  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  Mayenne  was  in  no  condition  to  compel 
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Um  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  news  of  the  Duke's 
retreat,  he  took  care  to  communicate  to  the  citizens  of  the 
capital,  by  letters  dated  the  15th  Jime,  in  which  he  also  re^ 
voked  the  passports  he  had  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  and  several  other  envoys,  who  were  about  to  proceed 
to  the  camp  of  the  Duke,  on  the  pretence  of  tirging  him  to 
enter  into  negotiations^  for  a  general  pacification.  Inter- 
cepted letters  had  shown  the  monarch,  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  deputation  was  the  direct  reverse  of  the  pretended 
object ;  and  he  severely  reproved  the  Parisians  for  the  deceit 
they  had  attempted  to  practise.  -  Nevertheless,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  he  not  only  suffered  the  inl^bitants  of  the 
capital,  at  a  later  period,  to  send  a  new  mission  to  Mayenne, 
but,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  win  them  by  lenity,  rather 
than  subjugate  them  by  force,  that  he  violated  in  their  favor 
the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  permitting,  during  the  last  months 
of  the  siege,  women,  children,  scholars,  and  even  the  cleigy, 
to  quit  the  town,  and,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  entrance  of 
provisions  to  feed  the  starving  people,  while  they  were  arm- 
ing the  hand  of  the  assassin  to  attempt  his  life.*  The  ne? 
cessity  of  raising  the  siege  of  Paris  might  be  bitter ;  but  he 
had  prepared  an  alleviation  for  his  disappointment  by  the 
benevolence  which  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  according  to  the  scheme  agreed 
upon,  Henry  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
by  night,  executing  that  difficult  operation  with  great  prudence 
and  ability.  He  then  marched  on  to  Ohelles,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  high  grounds  near  the  chateau  of  Brou,  hav- 
ing before  him  a  small  plain  bounded  by  a  rivulet,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  marsh.  On  the  same  day  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  bega^  to  appear  on  the  side  of  Meux, 
and  the  Italian  Prince  mounted  a  little  hill  to  reconnoitre  his 
adversary's  strength.     He  was  much  surprised  at  the  num- 

*  "  It  n'est  pas  croyable  lea  gens  que  Ton  met  aptes  de  moy  pour 
xne  tuer.  Mais  Dieu  me  gardera — les  ennemys  me  feront  plus  tost  mal 
que  peur.*'    Lettres  MissiTes,  tom.  iii.  page  ld4.  14th  May,  1590. 
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ben  of  Hemy's  wmj,  wldch  now  amounted  to  more  tbaa 
twentj-five  thousand  men.  But  tHe  Duke'a  plan  was  in* 
stantlj  foimed.  To  fight  such  a  power  in  such  a  position 
was  out  of  the  question*  and  aecordinglj  he  at  once  in- 
trenched himself  in  the  manh ;  declaring  that  in  thai  post 
the  King  could  never  force  Um  even  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but 
that  he  would  thence  take  a  town  befcn^e  his  eyes,  and  com- 
pletely relieve  Paris,  which  was  still  kept  in  dire  necesBity 
Ij  the  possession  which  the  Royalists  had  obtained  of  the 
course  of  the  rivers.  In  vain  Henry  endeavored  to  draw  hia 
great  antagonist  into  a  battle ;  Parma  displayed  all  the  cool 
generalship  of  •  Turenne,  replying  to  those  who  urged  him 
to  fight,  that  the  commands  of  the  King  of  Spam  were  merel  j, 
to  reKeve  Paris.  He  is  reported  to  have  answered  a  defiance 
from  Henry  himself,  by  saying,  in  somewhat  haughty  terms, 
that  he  would  follow  the  course  he  himself  judged  expedient, 
to  arrive  at  the  ends  for  which  he  came.  He  then  chose  a 
misty  morning,  when  the  wind  set  from  the  Royalist  camp 
towards  Lagny,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  and 
by  a  furious  attack,  carried  the  place  by  storm,  before  Heniy 
had  time  to  afford  it  any  sufficient  support.  The  road  to 
Paris  was  now  open,  supplies  poured  into  the  town,  and  the 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  capital,  was  found  to  have  passed 
away  lor  the  time.* 
The  army  of  Henry  was  still  superior  to  the  united  power 

•  Ths  ftoooont  given  of  theM  evtatt  by  the  Bjng  in  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  HontiDoieDej,  is  piedeely  the  uume  as  that  of  the  oidiiiaiy  bi** 
toiiaiiB  of  the  time,  though  he  la  evidently  bttteriy  mortified  at  his  hopea 
of  a  battle  being  frustrated,  by  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  Henry  had,  on  many  occasions,  shown  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, as  weB  as  Talor  and  eneigy ;  but  now,  opposed  to  a  commands 
of  comommate  military  gendns,  he  reeehred  a  leaMm,  which  he  required 
and  profited  by.  He  endeavon,  as  fax  as  possible,  to  make  Ught  of  his 
disappointment,  and  to  justify  his  measures,  and  states  as  his  reason  for 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  foimed  a  plan  fior  taking  up  a  poatioo 
al  CheUes,  and  <•  gfiding  to  Paris  by  the  wood  of  VmoeniiaB.' ' 
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of  Majenne  and  Panna,  but  the  ingredients  of  vhieh  it  was 
composed,  were  of  so  discordant  a  nature  that  they  coold 
not  be  held  together  for  anj  long  period  without  some 
great  and  evident  object,  which  might  serve  as  a  bond  of 
irnion  amongst  them.  As  long  as  the  hope  of  reducmg  Paris 
had  existed,  the  tie  had  remained  entire ;  bnt  the  moment 
the  siege  was  raised,  all  the  incongnions  elements  eame  into 
operation  against  each  other,  and  Henry  had  speedily  very 
good  reasons  to  know  that  if  he  did  not  retreat  and  divide 
his  forces,  they  would  disband  and  leave  him.*  Marshal 
Biron,  and  one  or  two  other  Roman  Catholic  officers,  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  him  at  first,  without  any  conside- 
ration of  religion,  liow  generously  maintained  their  attach- 
ment ;  but  the  whole  of  the  party  who  had  demanded  condi- 
tions, formed  a  faction  against  the  monarch  in  his  own  camp, 
magnified  every  difficulty  and  danger,  alarmed  and  discour- 
aged the  soldiers,  and  spread  every  report  unfavorable  to  the 
King.  At  the  same  tune,  as  D'O,  one  of  their  leaders,  was 
superintendent  of  finance,  they  had  every  opportxmity  of  em- 
barrassing the  monarch,  by  keeping  him  in  constant  want  of 
supplies.  Nor  did  the  superintendent  fail,  it  would  seem,  to 
do  all  that  was  possible  to  irritate  the  applicants  for  money, 
returning  haughty  and  insolent  answers,  and  living  m  luxury 
himself,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  were  sorely  in  need. 
Even  the  table  of  the  King  was  neglected ;  and  after  having 

*  The  King  doea  not  attempt  to  conceal  tins  ftust  in  hii  eorrespond- 
ence,  bnt  ikates  it  plainly  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorencj,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  8th  October,  1590,  in  which  he  bitterly  complains,  also,  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  who  had  promised  to  join  him  with  a 
large  force,  but  had  neglected  to  do  so.  **  As  to  my  Cousin  the  Duke 
of  Epemon,"  he  says,  "  I  wish  that  the  reason  he  sent  you  (lor  not  join- 
ing Montmorency]  had  been  TaKd,  and  that  he  had  come  to  meet  me 
as  diligently  as  he  wrote  you  he  would  do,  my  affairs  would  have  been 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  are ;  for  three  or  four  thousand 
more  men  would  have  enabled  me  to  regain  Paris,  and  also  to  figh^— 
and  I  think,  to  win — a  battle,  whereas  lor  want  of  them  I  have  missed 
one  and  the  other/' 
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been  for  two  days  absolutely  deficient  of  food,  Henry  one 
morning  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  with  good-humored  malice, 
proceeded  direct  to  the  quarters  of  D'O,  and  sat  down  to  the 
well-spread  board  at  which  he  found  the  superintendent  and 
a  large  party  of  his  faction  assembled.  Out  of  respect  for 
the  King's  rank,  D'O  and  his  companions  were  obliged  to 
rise ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  Henry  paid  him  the  same  com- 
pliment that  he  offered  to  D*Aumont  at  Rosny.* 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  force  the  Duke  of  Parma  to 
battle  was  impossible ;  and  Henry,  taking  the  only  course 
that  was  open  to  him,  retreated  to  Creil  on  the  Oise,  after 
making  an  ineffectual  effort  to  enter  Paris  by  escalade.f 
Here  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  detached  in  small 
bodies,  some  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  around  Paris,  some 
to  recruit  in  the  provinces  from  which  they  came.  The 
Prince  of  Conti  retired  into  Touraine,  Montpensier  into  Nor- 
mandy, Longueville  into  Picardy,  and  Nevers  into  Cham- 
pagne, with  a  party  of  the  Swi^s  ;  while  Marshal  B'Aumont 
was  sent  into  Burgundy,  and  Biron  remidned  with  the  £jng 
in  his  flying  camp  upon  the  Oise. 

The  plan  of  Henry  was,  to  suffer  the  Duke  of  Parma  to 
wear  himself  out,  very  sure  that  the  necessities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  would  prevent  the  Italian  Prince  from  receiving 
any  reinforcements,  and  in  all  probability  would  soon  require 
his  return  to  Brussels.  In  either  case,  the  King  did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  harassing  him 
in  his  retreat,  and  of  recovering  in  some  manner  the  glory 
lost  by  being  compelled  to  decamp  from  before  Paris.  Kor 
was  he  disappointed  in  this  expectation ;  for  although  the 

*  All  the  authon  of  tke  time,  but  more  especially  Sully  and  Aubignj, 
represent  the  state  of  the  King's  army  in  the  same  terms. 

f  The  escalade  was  actually  attempted,  thongh  the  narrative  pub- 
lished by  the  King's  order  and  addressed  to  the  Qovemon  of  Provence 
denies  the  fact.  A  large  body  of  infantry,  taking  advantage  of  a  thick 
fog,  approached  close  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  one  ladder,  at  least, 
was  reared ;  bat  a  party  of  Jesuits,  who  had  lingered  on  the  walls,  dis- 
covered the  enterprise,  and  it  was  consequently  frostrated. 
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Dnkes  had  been  able  to  deliver  the  capital  without  fighting 
a  battle,  or  losing  a  man,  they  were  detained  more  than  three 
weeks,  and,  it  is  said,  sacrificed  eight  hundred  men  before 
the  walls  of  Corbeil,  a  place  which  was  hardly  defensible, 
being  commanded  by  two  heights  in  the  neighborhood.  Le 
Grange  the  governor,  however,  aided  by  the  courage  and 
skill  of  Rigaud,  maintained  it  till  the  whole  wall  was  in  ruins, 
and  then  defended  the  breach  till  it  was  forced  by  the  Span- 
ish army,  who  committed  the  most  hoirible  excesses,  slaugh- 
tering even  infants  in  the  cradle,  and  obliging  the  old  men 
and  women  to  leap  from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  soldiery.* 

In  the  course  of  this  siege,  the  jealousy  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Mayenne  manifested  itself  in 
various  ways,f  and  the  leader  of  the  League,  not  only  openly 
rejoiced  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  but  did 
his  best  to, prevent  the  general  of  the  Bang  of  Spain,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  the  Council  of  Sixteen  in 
Paris.  Parma,  although  he  wisely  abstained  from  making 
any  attempt  to  lead  his  army  to  the  capital,  visited  that  great 
city  incognito,  and  held  several  conferences  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  faction,  soon  after  the  siege  of  Corbeil  had  com- 
menced. It  would  seem  that  he  received  but  little  encour- 
agement to  prolong  his  stay  in  France,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  keen  mind  at  once  perceived,  that  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  the  court  he  served,  were  built  upon  no  substantial 
foundation.  For  lus  own  honor  he  would  not  retire  till  he 
had  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  Corbeil ;  but  the  great 
diminution  of  his  forces,  both  by  war  and  disease,  afforded  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  declining  to  imdertake  the  siege  of 
Melun ;  and  not  long  after  Corbeil  had  fallen,  he  began  his 
march  for  the  Low  Countries,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place 
and  providing  for  its  defence.  He  halted  for  some  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chateau  Thierry,  upon  the  pretext  of 
waiting  for  the  aid  promised  by  Mayenne,  to  enable  him  to 

•  Aaliigii6.    L'Etoile.  t  Hem.  de  Villeioy.    DeThoa. 
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effect  bis  retreat  in  lecimty ;  but.  tibere  oan  be  lUde  donbi 
that  both  during  the  riege  which  had  just  concluded,  and 
during  his  halt  at  Chateau  Thienryi  the  Viceroy  ol  the  Low 
Countries  kbored  to  form  a  Spanish  Ucikm,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  League,  in  order  at  a  future  period,  to  obtain  some  sub- 
stantial return,  for  the  blood  and  money  which  Spain  had 
expended,  in  promoting  internal  dissensions  in  France.  He 
was  destined  to  meet  with  a  great  mortification,  howerer,  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Brabant ;  for  whfle  Henry,  whose  infantry 
under  Biron,  had  already  captured  Clermont  in  Beauvoisis, 
prepared  to  attack  him  in  his  march,  Qiyri  and  some  oth^ 
commanders  assailed  and  took  Corbeil,  putting  the  whole 
garrison  to  the  sword,  in  reyenge  for  the  cruelties  they  had 
exercised. 

The  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  known  to  be  in 
retreat,  Henry,  who  had  in  Tain  endeavored  to  succor  Cor- 
beil, followed  the  retiring  force,  attacked  it  at  erery  halt,  cut 
off  its  detachments,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of  the 
Duke,  and  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops,  brought  the 
army  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Night  and  day  the  13ng  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  wherever  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  there  he 
was  present  in  person ;  now  in  the  rear,  now  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  force ;  he  was  sometimes  seen  attacking  it  in  flank, 
sometimes  opposing  its  passage  at  any  favorable  spot.  Thus, 
in  crossing  the  river  Aine,  the  Duke  found  his  adversary  in 
advance  of  him,  and  a  severe  skirmish  took  place,  in  which 
Henry  with  a  very  small  body,  supported  for  a  considerable 
time  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Spaniards.  At  one  moment, 
the  Baron  de  Biron  was  completely  surrounded,  unhorsed, 
and  forced  to  defend  himself  on  foot  against  the  enemy's 
lances ;  but,  by  a  gallant  charge,  the  King  delivered  him  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and,  satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved, 
"and  the  capture  of  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  baggage,  suf- 
fered the  Duke  to  pass  the  frontier,  and  returned  himself  to 
resume,  with  undiminished  ardor,  the  war  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects. 
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In  ih»  cooTBe  of  tlie  mge  of  Paris*  and  during  the  events 
which  had  succeeded  it,  it  k  not  to  be  denied  that  Henry 
committed  seyeral  oonriderable  errors.  Amoi^t  these  may 
be  reckoned  that  which  was  pointed  out  by  Nevers ;  for  the 
force  which  the  Sing  had  at  his  command  before  the  capital, 
together  with  the  peesession  of  so  many  towns  upon  the 
Mame,  the  Seine,  and  the  Oise,  would  have  enabled  him, 
with  litUe  risk,  to  leave  a  sufficient  iK>dy  under  the  walb  to 
keep,  up  the  blockade,  while  he  himself  marched  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Parma  on  the  frontier,  and  to  oSer  hhn  battle  with 
not  unequal  numbers.  The  kunentable  habit  of  allowing 
afiairs  of  gallantry  to  interfere  with  his  more  serious  oc- 
cupations, may  have  contributed  to  divert  the  King's  atten* 
tion,  from  the  wisest  and  most  hcmorable  course  he  could 
have  pursued.  We  find,  indeed,  that  at  this  time  he  was 
not  only  a  suitor  of  the  Marquise  de  GuerchevUle,*  but  was 
also  engaged  in  seducing  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Beanvilliers, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  St.  Aignan,  Abbess  of  Montmartre, 
whom  he  afterwards  carried  off  to  Senlis. 

A  fault  indeed  in  the  movements  which  succeeded  the 
siege,  namely,  that  of  choosing  the  post  of  Chelles,  instead 
of  Chiye,  is  umversally  attributed  to  the  advice  of  Marshal 
Biroo,  and  was  undoubtedly  committed  in  opposition  to  the 
King's  opinion.  It  might  also  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  to  permit  the  multitude,  which  devoured  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  oi^ital,  to  pass  his  lines,  and  thus  to  relieve 
the  dty ;  and  by  most  authors  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that 

*  llua  ladj  desenres  more  paiticular  notice  than  I  am  disposed  to 
bestow  npon  the  Tarious  objects  of  Henry's  transitoiy  passbns.  An- 
toinette de  Pons,  Maiqoise  de  GnereheTiIle,  in- right  of  her  mother,  was 
at  this  time  widow  of  Henri,  Count  of  La  Roche  Guyoa.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  with  his  passioD  lor  this  lady  was  connected  the 
Kinjjr's  long  and  fatal  delay  In  Nonnandy,  after  the  battle  of  Ivry .  But 
Madame  de  Guefehevifle  firmly  resisted  the  monarch's  solicitations,  and, 
while  she  rejected  his  love,  preserved  his  ftiendsliip.  She  was  the  first 
lady  appointed  to  the  household  of  the  Queen  Marie  de  Medieis :  Henry 
saying,  that  he  placed  her  in  that  positicm,  as  she  was  reaUy  a  lady  of 
honor. 
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a  bold  attempt  to  storm  the  town  after  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  saburbs  would  have  insured  its  fall.  One 
writer,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  hints  that  the  King 
regretted  the  clemency  he  had  shown,  when  he  found  that 
success  was  wrested  from  his  grasp  ;  but  though,  doubtless, 
that  clemency  did  actually  save  the  capital,  yet  few  who  have 
learned  to  admire  the  character  of  Heniy  IY.  will  be  found 
to  wish  he  had  not  committed  so  noble  an  error. 

Nearly  the  whole,  of  November  was  employed  by  Henry 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  but  when  once  he  had 
seen  the  Spanish  anny  beyond  the  frontiers,  he  returned 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  passed  several  days  at 
St.  Denis.  He  thence  turned  his  steps  towards  Senlis,  and 
remained  at  that  town  or  in  its  neighborhood  till  the  80th 
of  January,  1591,  occupied  with  some  great  object,  which 
he  appears  never  to  have  carried  into  execution.  His  orders 
for  the  assembling  of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Lagny  are  nu- 
merous and  frequent.  A  multitude  of  letters,  of  which 
some  were  written  in  cipher,  seem  to  have  passed  between 
him,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  kad  La  Noue ;  but  I  find  no  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  the  monarch's  design,  or  of  the  mo- 
tives for  abandoning  an  undertaking,  which  he  speaks  of  in 
all  his  correspondence  at  this  time^  as  one  which  he  had  much 
at  heart.  It  is  true  that  on  the  10th  of  November  preced- 
ing, while  following  the  Duke  of  Panna,  he  had  seen,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  Chateau  of  Coeuvres,  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  d'Estr6es ;  and  his  letters  of  the  2nd  and  drd  of 
January,  1591,*  prove  that  the  pursuit  of  this  new  object  of 

*  These  lettere  are  addtessed  to  M.  de  NeiifviUe,  who  seems  to  have 
andertaken  an  unenviable  and  not  vexy  creditable  task  in  the  service  of 
his  royal  master  upon  this  occasion.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  in 
this  place,  first,  that  the  ordinary  accounts  of  all  the  King's  movements 
for  some  time  after  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  even  many  of 
the  statements  of  Sully  himself,  are  proved  to  be  totally  erroneous,  by 
the  dates  of  the  monarch's  own  letters ;  and  secondly,  that  the  dates  of 
many  of  the  letters  in  the  Memoirs  of  Neven,  and  other  collections,  are 
not  less  erroneous  than  those  statements. 
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desire,  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts  and  time  than  was 
consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  king  and  a  general. 

While  the  monarch  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sen- 
lis,  various  parties  of  his  troops,  scattered  over  the  country, 
carried  on  the  war  in  desultory  enterprises  ;  and  the  great- 
est advantages  gained  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
Sing.  Henry  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  zealously  to 
Touse  the  adjacent  countries  to  a  sense  of  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Philip ;  and  more  extensive  schemes  of  policy  seem 
now  to  have  presented  themselves  to  hb  mind.  Some  short 
time  before,  the-  King  had  sent  for  Chevemy,  who  had,  for 
a  considerable  period,  held  the  important  office  of  Chancellor 
under  Henry  III.,  but  had  been  disgraced  just  before  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  To  him  the  monarch  now  re- 
stored the  seals,  with  one  of  those  gracious  speeches,  which 
80  much  won  upon  all  who  approached  him,,  and  by  the 
light  of  Chevemy's  experience,  the  King  now  walked  in  all 
afiiEdrB  of  state.  A  better  organization  was  given  to  the 
household ;  the  business  of  the  government  was  put  in  a 
more  regular  and  dignified  train ;  and  Henry,  who  had  hith- 
erto lived  rather  as  a  leader  of  horse  than  a  monarch,  b^;an 
to  display  some  of  the  splendor  of  royalty. 

Money,  however,  and  men  were  still  wanting,  for  any  great 
effort ;  and,  as  neither  could  be  obtained  without  much  diffi- 
culty, ambassadors  were  sent  to  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, setting  forth  in  strong  terms  tibe  King's  view  of  the 
invasion  of  the  French  territories  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
These  ambassadors  were  followed  by  Turenne,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers;  and  in  all  th^  countries  visited  by  that 
nobleman,  he  found  a  decided  hostility  towards  Spain,  which 
afforded  the  fairest  opening  for  the  negotiations  he  was 
directed  to  carry  on.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter,  to 
notice  the  result  of  his  exertions ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  follow  the  military  operations  which 
succeeded. 

The  only  remarkable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  League, 
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which  oocurred  in  the  monfh  of  Jaaowji  1591,  waB  an  at- 
tempt to  Burpriae  St.  Denis  by  the  OheTaHer  d'Aumale. 
The  ditch  of  the  town  was  passed  in  the  night ;  ladders  were 
raised,  and  a  small  party,  entering  iindisco?eredf  opened  the 
gates  to  the  tesL  De  Yic,  the  goyemor,  howevei;  ronaed 
by  the  noise,  sprang  upon  horseback,  and  gathering  together 
a  few  soldiers,  induced  the  ChevaUer,  by  a  stratagem,  to  be* 
heve  that  the  troops  of  the  garriscm  were  at  once  attacking 
him,  in  front  and  flank.  A  panic  spread  amongst  the  assail* 
ants,  who  fled  in  confusion,  leaTing  a  nnmber  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  streets ;  and  one  of  those  who  ^U  was  the 
turbulent  and  libidinons  Chevalier  himself.  The  eiicom- 
stanoes  oi  his  death  have  been  so  differently  stated  by  ooifc- 
temporaries,  that  I  will  not  venture  to  give  any  minute  ac- 
count of  that  event.* 

Not  long  after,  Henry,  having  received  supplies  of  money 
from  England,  determined  to  make  a  new  attempt  upon  the 
capital,  and,  haying  disguised  some  soldiers  in  ihe  garb  o£ 
countrymen,  sent  them,  on  the  10th  January,  1591,  with  a 
number  of  sacks  of  flour  towards  the  Porte  St.  Honor6, 
while  he  approached  the  end  of  the  suburb  with  a  small 
force,  and  the  rest  of  his  annyitwaited  the  result  at  Mont* 
martre.  The  orders  given  to  the  pretended  peasants  were, 
to  seise  upon  the  gate  as  soon  as  they  had  entered;  but 
M.  de  Belin,  who  was  now  Governor  of  Paris,  had  recttved 
intimation  of  a  design  against  that  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
hod  caused  the  gate  to  be  secured  by  a  mound  of  earth. 
The  first  party  of  assailants  having  been  informed  of  this 
fact  as  they  approached  the  walls,  retired  to  communicate 
the  news  to  their  companions,  and  a  retreat  was  effected 
without  loss.  The  whole  scheme  had  been  discovered  to 
the  Goyemor  by  some  persons  who  had  seen  ihe  soldiers  of 

*  The  Chevalier  Cheverny  says,  that,  having  entered  the  place,  he 
fancied  it  was  completely  in  his  power,  and  was  aarprised  and  killed  by 
De  Vic,  while  amniring  hinuelf  with  a  woman  of  the  town  at  the  inn 
of  the  iU^al  Swatd. 
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the  King,  and  the  attempt  afforded  a  pretext  for  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  tirge,  and  for  the  Coimcil  of 
Sixteen  to  accept,  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  Spanish 
troops  for  Paris,  and  five  himdred  for  the  defence  of  Meanx. 
The  former  entered  the  capital  on  the  11th  February,  and 
the  Spanish  politicians  imagined  that  this  was  the  first  step 
to  obtaining  possession  of  the  metropolis  an,d  of  France. 

The  enterprise  against  Paris  having  failed,  Chevemy  be- 
sought the  King  to  turn  his  efforts  towards  Chartres,  which 
was  the  chief  place  of  his  own  government;  and  Henry, 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  sent  orders  to  Biron  immediately 
to  invest  that  city,  while  he  led  his  army  from  Senlis  to  aid 
in  the  siege.  The  £jng  sat  down  before  Chartres  on  the 
9th  February ;  but  the  defence  was  long  and  obstinate,  the 
garrison  c<msisting  of  three  thousand  regular  troops,  besides 
the  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  assault  was  made 
on  the  strongest  side  of  the  city,  near  the  gate  des  Espars. 
Heniy  here  lost  a  number  of  his  best  men,  and  even  thought 
of  abandoning  the  siege ;  but  Chevemy  strongly  dissuaded 
him,  and  the  point  of  attack  being  changed,  ChatiUon,  who 
was  an  excellent  mathematician  and  engineer,  undertook  to 
throw  a  bridge  of  a  new  construction  over  the  moat,  which 
he  executed  with  great  skill.  The  wall  being  breached,  the 
ditch  rendered  of  no  service,  and  the  RoyaHsts  ready  to 
storm,  the  garrison  capitulated  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Before  this  time.  Monsieur  d'Estr6es,  the  father  of  the 
beautiful  Gabrielle,  had  endeavored  to  cover  the  shame  of 
his  daughter  by  her  nominal  marriage  with  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt;  but  the  King  had  caused  her  to  be  brought 
openly  to  his  camp  before  Chartres,*  and  we  learn  from 
Sully,  that  the  violence  of  his  unfortunate  passion  for  his 
mistress  led  him  to  forget  his  duties  as  a  monarch.  Sully, 
however,  who  was  not  at  the  court  at  the  time,  has  indubi- 
tably made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  Henry's  ab- 
sence from  that  which  he  terms  "the  siege  of  Corbie,'^  for 

*  Hist  des  Amoum  de  Henri  IV.  par  He.  la  PrineeMe  de  Conli. 
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it  18  dearly  shown  bj  the  King's  own  letters,  that  after  en* 
tering  Chartres  and  placing  garrisons  in  seyeral  neighborii^ 
towns,  he  hastened  with  part  of  his  army  to  the  ,rehef  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne,  and  that  the  capture  of  Corbie  was  effected,  not  by 
siege,  but  by  surprise,  four  months  before  the  fall  of  Char- 
tres.* 

The  siege  of  Noyon  was  long  and  difficult ;  and  from  its 
situation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries,  no  exertion 
was  spared  on  the  part  of  the  League  to  oblige  Henry  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  One  or  two  small  parties  threw 
themselves  into  the  town  before  it  was  invested,  and  after 
the  siege  commenced,  three  bodies  of  troops  under  Tremble- 
court,  Tavannes,  and  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  fresh  forces  into  the  place,  but 
were  on  each  occasion  met  by  the  Royalists,  and  routed  with 
severe  loss.  As  the  garrison  of  Noyon  offered  a  vigoroiis 
resistance,  time  was  given  for  ^yenne  to  make  a  great 
effort  for  its  dehverance,  which  he  first  attempted  to  effect 
by  a  demonstration  upon  Mantes,  hoping  that  the  danger  of 
that  important  town  might  call  the  King  from  before  Noyon, 
and  if  not,  that  its  capture  might  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  latter.  His  enterprise  upon  Mantes,  however,  was  frus- 
trated ;  and  having  called  to  his  aid  M.  de  Rosne,  who  had 
been  joiued  m  Champagne  by  the  Prince  of  Ascoli,  with 
some  troops  from  the  Low  Countries,  he  marched  to  La  F^e, 
at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men.  The  union  of  all  the 
partisans  of  the  League  in  Picardy  soon  nused  the  amount 
of  his  forces  to  twelve  thousand  horse  and  foot,  while  the 
army  of  Henry  before  Noyon  did  not  number  more  than 
nine  thousand.  But  the  King  called  in  all  the  detachments 
which  were  within  summons,  and  prepared,  if  the  Duke  s^' 
vanced  beyond  Ham,  to  ;neet  and  give  him  battle.  Haj- 
enne,  with  his  usual  inactivity,  suffered  several  days  to  pa^ 

«  Aiibi^6.     Mem.  de  Neven,  torn,  ii  p.  SIO.     Lettret  Wiaim 
torn.  in.  page  311. 
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without  any  moTement  of  importance ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
August  the  Governor  of  Noyon  sent  out  to  parley,  when  the 
King  agreed  to  allow  the  ganrison  two  days  to  enable  the 
Duke  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  battle  if  he  thought  fit.  May- 
enne  made  no  efifort,  however,  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
town  was  accordingly  surrendered,  with  all  its  stores  and 
ammunition.* 

Duiing  these  operations^  foreign  auxiliaries  were  marching 
from  all  quarters  to  support  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties  in  France,  and  negotiations  were  going  on  through- 
out Europe  for  larger  reinforcements.  Sancy  levied  troops 
for  the  King  in  Switzerland,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  neighboring  pi*ovinces.  De 
Maisse,  the  Boyal  ambassador  at  Venice,  obtained  some  aid 
from  the  Y^etians.  Elizabeth  of  England  raised  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  for  the  service  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  sent  Essex  to  join  him  in  Picardy ;  and  the  German 
Princes,  at  the  solicitation  of  Tureane,  brought  into  the  field 
isix  thousand  holrse  and  ten  thousand  foot,  who  assembled  on 
the  Rhine,  near  Hocheim,  on  the  11th  August. 

ISot  were  the  agents  of  the  faction  less  active  in  exertions 
to  obtain  assistance.  In  February,  the  Council  of  the  League 
wrote  to  the  new  Pope,  Gregory  XIY.,  beseeching  his  sup- 

*  I  find  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sole  motive  of  Heniy 
fat  attacking  Noyon  was,  as  has  been  asserted  by  the  Ubellists  of  his 
own  time,  and  by  the  oommentaton  upon  TEtoSe,  to  coniiBr  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  father  of  the  fair  GabxieHe.  VfThen  there  eae  quite  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  man,  it  is  unjust  to  seek  £>r 
inducements  in  his  weaknesses.  Noyon  was,  in  those  times,  a  very 
important  fortress,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  leflige  for  the  forces  of 
the  League  in  Picardy ;  and  the  possession  of  that  town.  La  Fere,  and 
several  other  sBkall  forts  in  the  neighborhood,  not  only  proved  of  great 
incojivenience  to  the  Royalists  of  the  province,  but  facilitated  the  Se- 
quent introducfion  of  foreign  troops  into  France  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. We  find,  also,  from  the  King's  correspondence,  that,  as  far  back 
as  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Q,uentin  had 
repeatedly  applied  to  their  monarch,  to  deliver  them  from  the  scourge  of 
the'gain«>qs  of  the  League  in  their  neighboKhood. 
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port  m  mai-and  money.  The  Spaniah  miiiiBterB  at  Rome 
seconded  their  petition,  and  alter  manifold  intrigues,  snch  as 
aie  usual  at  the  Pontifical  Court,  it  was  determined  to  em- 
ploy the  sums  laid  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  anny  on  foot,  and  the  whole  of  Lom- 
hardy  was  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  hy  the  levy  of  men 
for  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  The  army  thus  raised 
for  the  service  o(  the  League  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  nephew  oi  the  Pope,  newly  created  Duke  of  Monte- 
marciano,  and,  passing  the  Alps  in  three  bodies,  marched 
into  Franche  Comte,  where  it  arrived  eariy  in  August, 
Lesdiguieres  not  having  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  its  ad- 
vance. At  the  same  time,  the  Comte  de  Brissac  was  sent 
by  Mayenne  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  ix>  solicit  fresh  aid ;  hut 
the  reply  of  that  Prince  was  cold ;  and  all  that  Brissac  coold 
obtain  for  the  time,  was,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
florins  for  the  reliel^  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  League. 
As  it  was  found  that  nothing  would  induce  Parma  again  to 
enter  France,  unless  some  stroi^  town  were  delivered  to  him 
as  a  place  of  retreat,  it  was  determined,  by  the  League,  to 
surrender  to  Spain  the  fortress  of  La  Fere,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Oise  and  the  Serre.  The  Marquis  de  Megnelai,  who 
commanded  therein  for  ^the  faction,  was  unwilling  to  put  a 
body  of  foreigners  in  possession  of  one  of  the  strong  places 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  resistance  was  removed  by  asaassi* 
nation ;  and  La  Fere  was  given  up  to  Spain. 

Although  I  have  only  judged  it  necessary  to  trace  the 
operations  of  the  King  and  the  leader  of  the  League,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  at  the  same  time,  the  contest  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  rebels  was  kept  up  by  a  partisan  war- 
fare in  almost  every  province  of  France.  These  hostilities 
proved  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Henry  in  many 
respects,  even  when  his  friends  were  defeated  ;  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  various  generals  of  the  League,  only  tended  to 
increase  the  divisions  which  existed  in  the  fiaction,  to  ex- 
pose the  ambitious  designs  of  its  leaders,  to  deprive  it  of  the 
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pretext  of  religion,  and  to  weary  the  people  of  the  kingdom, 
of  diaordep  and  insurrection.  The  Duke  of  Merooenr,  after 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Spain, 
followed  the  example  of  Mayenne,  and  gave  up  one  of  the 
French  ports  to  the  Spaniards.  He  then  undertook  several 
successful  operations  in  Brittany,  but  it  became  so  evident 
that  he  was  striving  alone  for  his  own  aggrandizement^  that 
a  complete  separation  of  interests  took  place,  between  him- 
self and  Mayenne.  The  young  Duke  of  Guise,  too,  made 
his  escape  from  prison,  -and  appeared  as  a  new  competitor 
for  the  crown ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Louis 
I.  Prince  of  Cond6,  endeavored  to  form  another  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  himself  to  the  throne.  Henry  re- 
m^aricedail  these  intrigues  with  no  small  satisfaction;  and  we 
are  assured  by  the  president  Henault,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  displeased  to  hear  of  the  escape  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Guise,  feeling  sure,  that  it  would  bring  new  confusion  into 
a  party  already  full  of  discordant  elements. 

Amongst  Henry's  adherents,  indeed^  there  was  only  one 
cause  of  disunion,  namely,  difference  of  religion ;  but  about 
this  time  the  publication  of  various  letters  and  treatises,  even 
by  his  own  supportetB,  in  which  the  question  of  their  alle- 
giance to  a  heretic  monarch,  was  treated  very  lightly,  and 
as  one  of  great  doubt,  proved  that  at  any  moment  of  press- 
ing difficulty,  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith  might 
become  most  perilous  to  the  state.  That  it  produced  innu- 
merable evils  to  the  Royal  cause  I  have  already  shown ;  and 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war  it  deprived  him  of  all  real 
power,  over  men  who  had  many  conscientious  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  serving  him  at  all.  In  the  course  of  this 
year,  too,  Henry  lost,  by  death,  two  invaluable  champions 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  Chatillon,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Admiral  de  Coligni,  died  on  his  own  estates  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  Chartres,  having  previously  gained  a  reputa* 
tion,  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  his  father ;  and  the  cele« 
brated  La  None,  who  had  seldom  gone  into  battle,  without 
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naming  some  aerere  wound,  ms  at  length  UHed  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Lamballe,  crowning  a  life  of  unstained  honor,  and 
high  military  renown,  by  a  death  of  gloiy  in  the  service  of 
his  King. 

Yarioos  important  snccesses,  however,  in  different  parts 
of  France,  compensated,  in  some  degree,  fi»  these  two  dis- 
asters. In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  number  of  places  in 
Poiton  were  taken  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  iuid  the  army  of 
the  Count  de  La  Gnerche  was  entirely  routed  and  cut  to 
pieces.  Grenoble  was  taken  by  Lesdiguieres,  and  the  same 
officer  joined  with  La  Yalette,  attacked,  and  completely  de- 
feated the  army  of  Savoy  under  Mardaengue,  which  victory 
was  followed  in  the  month  of  September  by  the  total  over- 
throw of  another  Savoyard  army,  in  which  two  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  made 
prisoners.  The  Duke  of  Epemon,  too,  began  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  and  the  first  fruit  of  his  eiertions  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Governor  of  Montreuil,  who,  with  his  son,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  but  in  an  attack  upon  Pierrefons,  the  Duke 
was  severely  wounded,  and  his  forces  in  consequence  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege. 

I  may  further  notice,  before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  military 
events  which  followed,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  his  Catholic 
supporters,  Henry  continued  to  protest,  by  public  declara* 
tions,  that  he  was  most  anxious  for  instruction  on  points  <^ 
religion,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  at  once  to  the  decision 
of  a  free  council,  and  that  he  would  never  suffer  any  change 
to  be  introduced  in  France  to  the  detriment  of  the  lUmian 
Catholic  religion,  or  to  the  injury  of  its  professors.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  took  care  that  the  Parliament  of 
Tours  should  declare  the  bulls  launched  against  him  by 
Gregory  XIV.  to  be  null,  abusive,  seditious,  damnable,  full 
of  impiety  and  imposture,  contrary  to  the  decrees  6f  councils, 
and  to  the  rights,  franchises,  and  liberties  of  the  GaDican 
church,  and  that  an  order  should  be  issued  for  burning  them 
by  the  hands  of  the  public  hangman. 
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After  the  fal(  of  Noyon,  Henry  dispatched  Biron,  with  his 
army,  to  assist  Humieres  in  the  renewed  siege  of  Pierrefons, 
and,  after  a  short  period  of  repose,  proceeded  thither  him- 
self. Under  the  walls  of  that  city  he  was  joined  shortly  after 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  train,  the  splendor  of  which 
^eems  to  have  astonished  the  harassed  and  impoverished  no- 
bility of  France.  The  Earl,  in  his  approach,  was  preceded 
by  six  pages  dressed  in  orange  velvet  embroidered  with  gold, 
as  well  as  twelve  mace  bearers  and  six  trumpeters,  in  cloth- 
ing equally  rich,  while  he  himself  appeared  covered  with 
jewels,  so  that  his  own  dress,  and  the  harness  of  his  horse, 
were  computed  to  be  worth  sixty  thousand  crowns  of  gold. 
On  his  arrival,  Henry  left^Biron  to  continue  the  siege,  and 
returned  with  the  Earl  to  Noyon,  where  he  entertained  him 
splendidly  for  several  days.  Intelligence  there  reached  him, 
that  the  German  army,  .which  had  been  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  was  on  the  mareh,  and  he  determined  to 
go  in  person  to  meet  it  on  its  advance.  Pierrefons  not  hav- 
ing yet  fallen,  Henry  took  the  somewhat  rash  resolution  of 
leaving  Biron  and  his  forces  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  that 
place,  while  he  himself,  with  a  very  small  escort,  crossed  a 
country  filled  with  the  enemy's  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the 
auxiliaries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sedan.  Before  he  set  out 
he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  with  another 
small  force,  which  raised  the  body  that  accompanied  him  to 
neariy  one  thousand  men.  He  now  visited  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers  in  the  vicinity  of  Haumont,  and  after  having  spent  a  day 
with  him,  proceeded  to  Sedan,  which  place  had  been  more 
than  once  attacked,  and  its  territories  ravaged  by  the  troops 
of  Lorraine,  since  the  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bouillon 
at  Geneva.  The  inheritance  of  that  Prince  had  fallen  to  his 
sister,  and  the  hand  of  the  heiress  had  been  an  object  of  con- 
tention  between  many  aspirants.  Henry,  however,  had  de- 
termined to  bestow  her,  and  the  principality  which  formed 
her  dower,  upon  the  Yiscoimt  de  Turenne,  with  the  threefold 
purpose  of  rewarding  his  services,  satisfying  his  ambitioii,  and 
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plAcing  a  general  in  Sedan,  willing  and  capaUe  of  holding  in 
check  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Thia  marriage  was  agreed  upon 
during  the  Song's  visit  to  Mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Henry  raised  the  Viscount  to  the  rank  of 
Marshal,  so  that  henceforth  he  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Marshal  de  Bouillon.  On  the  29th  of  September,  the  King 
proceeded  to  the  plaina  of  Yandy,  where  he  found  the  Ger- 
man army  under  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalty  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  They 
received  him  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with  a  rolling  fire, 
in  keeping  up  which,  without  the  slightest  irregularity,  they 
showed  the  greatest  skill.  After  having  inspected  them, 
and  dined  with  their  commander,  the  King  led  his  united 
force  towards  Verdun,  in  which  place  were  the  Dukes  of 
Lorraine,  Mayenne,  and  Montemarciano,  with  the  Lorrainaise 
and  Italian  troops,  which  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
the  League.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  light  cav- 
alry, Henry  presented  himself  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Verdun,  chasing  in  a  party  of  Italian  horse ;  but  the  princes 
of  the  League  were  not  to  be  brought  to  a  battle,  and  after 
another  visit  to  Sedan,  the  King  pursued  his  way  to  Vervins, 
which  was  now  taken  for  the  third  time  in  that  year.  The 
King's  foreign  army  was  then  separated  into  four  divisions, 
and  after  having  quelled  a  mutiny  amongst  the  German  in- 
fantry, the  dififerent  commanders. led  their  troops  by  various 
roads  to  join  Marshal  Biron  in  Kormandy,  to  which  province 
that  officer  had  directed  his  march,  after  having  failed  in  the 
attack  upon  Pierrefons,  in  order  to  unite  his  forces  with  the 
English  under  Essex,  and  attack  the  city  of  Rouen.  The 
siege  of  Rouen  bad  been  determined  upon  by  Henry  and 
Biron  some  time  before ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  a  report  of  the  King's  intention  getting  abroad, 
a  rumor  to  that  effect  had  early  reached  the  ears  of  Mayenne, 
and  induced  him  to  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
place.  The  oonmiand  of  the  garrison  was  intrusted  to  Vil- 
lars,  formerly  Governor  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  every  effort 
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was  made  by  that  c^cer  to  prepare  for  a  Tigorous  reusi* 
RDce. 

Biron  arrived  in  Normandy  some  time  before  the  King, 
but  refrained  from  approaching  the  city  destined  to  be  ulti- 
mately attacked,  and  employed  himself  in  capturing  Gour- 
nay  and  Caudebec,  while  Henry  met  the  German  forces,  in 
Champagne.  On  the  llth  of  November,  however,  the  Ring 
having  approached  sufficiently  near  to  support  the  operations 
against  the  place,  Binm  invested  the  city  with  the  united 
troops  of  England  and  France. 

The  first  days  of  the  siege  passed  in  cutting  off,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  streams  of  water  which  turned  the  mills,  and 
in  lodging  the  troops  as  near  the  city  as  was  judged  expe- 
dient ;  but  the  garrison  were  prepared  for  the  former  pro- 
ceeding, and  by  a  vigorous  sally,  taught  the  Royalists  that 
they  had  approached  too  rashly.  A  curious  defiance  was 
then  sent  to  Tillars  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  wrote  him 
word,  after  some  mor^  friendly  correspondence,  that  if  he 
would  meet  him  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  in  armor,  or  in 
his  doublet,  he  would  maintain  against  him  man  to  man, 
twenty  to  twenty,  or  sixty  to  sixty,  that  the  cause  of  the 
King  was  better  than  that  of  the  League,  Essex  a  braver 
man  than  Villars,  and  his  mistress  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  his  opponent.  To  this  chivalrous  bravado,  Villars  replied, 
that  his  duty  prevented  him  for  the  time  from  accepting  the 
challenge,  but  that  as  soon  as  Mayenne  arrived,  he  would 
not  fail.  In  the  meantime  he  gave  him  the  lie  upon  all  the 
three  points  in  which  Essex  pretended  to  be  superior,  but 
added  a  jesting  assurance,  that  in  regard  to  the  last  of  the 
three,  he  did  not  much  trouble  himself. , 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  Henry  himself  arrived 
at  Dametal  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and,  according  to  the 
account  of  Aubign^,  the  united  army  of  Royalists  now 
amounted  to  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  long  and  mi- 
nute details  of  a  siege,  conducted  on  principles  so  different 
from  those  which  a  better  knowledge  of  such  operations  has 
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induced  militaiy  men  of  the  present  day  to  adopt,  wonld  be 
aoTtlung  but  interesting  or  instructive  to  the  reader,  and  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  noticing  only  those  erents 
which  materially  afifected  the  progress  of  the  Bqyal  anns, 
and  some  of  those  in  which  the  King  was  personally  en- 
gaged. Immediately  after  the  arriyal  of  the  French  mon* 
arch,  he  sent  a  herald  to  smnmon  the  garrison  to  surrender 
and  recognize  him  as  King  of  France.  But  the  city  was  de- 
fended by  an  officer  who  had  long  sought  to  raise  himself 
from  an  inferior  station  into  such  a  position  as  would  render 
his  services  <^  importance  to  either  party,  and  having  em- 
barked in  the  cause  oi  the  League,  he  felt  himself  bound  by 
interest)  as  well  as  honor,  to  show  that  the  opinicn  enter- 
tained of  his  resolution  and  military  skill  was  not  ill-founded. 
In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the 
Mayor,  had  so  deeply  committed  themselves  by  the  violence 
of  their  proceedings  againdt  the  King,  that  they  entertained 
but  little  hope  of  m^tsy,'  notwithstanding  the  known  clem- 
ency of  Henri  Quatre.  The  reply,  therefore,  made  to  the 
herald,  was  bold,  and  even  insolent,  uid  an  oath  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  principal  citieens  to  maintain  their  at- 
tachment to  the  League. 

The  siege  then  proceeded,  the  works  being  pushed  for- 
ward rapidly ;  and  Henry,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  not  only  per- 
formed the  part  of  general,  but  took  his  turn  in  defending 
the  trenches,  still  adhering  to  his  gallant,  but  perhaps  un- 
wise, habit  of  acting  more  aa  a  soldier  than  a  commander. 
He  was  thus  exposed  to  contimud  danger,  led  many  of  the 
storming  parties  which  were  directed  against  the  various 
outworks,  and  was  constantly  one  of  the  foremost  in  repel- 
ling the  sallies  of  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  while  he 
was  examining  the  progress  of  the  works  on  the  heights, 
with  Aubign4  and  an  Bnglish  gentleman  named  Roger  Wil- 
liams, a  sudden  call  to  arms  and  a  fire  of  musketry  was 
heard  from  the  plain  b^w,  towards  Dametal ;  and  the  King, 
turning  la  that  direetioD»  perceived  that  YiUars  had  issued 
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fortih  at  the  bead  of  three  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty  arqaebusiers,  and  was  marching  along  the  small  rirer 
which  there  wanders  through  the  plain.  The  onl j  force  in 
arms  to  oppose  this  sally  of  the  enemy  was  a  body  of  eighty 
English  soldiezB,  with  Biron,  his  son,  and  sixteen  of  the 
French  guard.  Henry,  carried  away  by  his  ardor,  imme- 
diately spurred  forward,  descended  the  hill,  which  was  even 
difficult  for  men  on  foot,  and  being  cut  off  from  the  scene  of 
action  by  the  liver,  pushed  his  horse  over  the  top  of  a  wear, 
which  seemed  to  afford  hardly  any  footing.  The  good 
charger,  however,  carried  the  King  across  ;  but  neither  Au- 
bign6  nor  'V^Qlliams — ^though  the  historian  admits  that  the 
latter  was  as  brave  a  man  as  any  upon  earth — ^ventured  to 
follow  ;  and  Henry,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  little 
party  of  Boyalists,  showed  as  much  coolness  as  he  had  be- 
fore shown  daring,  restrained  the  rash  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  approaching  to  charge  the  superior  force  of 
the  League,  and  finally  drove  back  the  enemy  to  their  walls. 

Day  after  day  ViUars  entertained  the  assailants  with  sal- 
lies and  skirmishes  ;  add  during  five  weeks  but  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  siege.  Early  in  the  year  1592,  a  new  rein- 
forcement arrived  to  support  the  assailants,  and  a  nation 
which  had  not  yet  acted  any  separate  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  European  policy,  i^peared  upon  the  scene  as  the  ally  of 
the  French  King.  A  Dutch  fleet  presented  itself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  disembarked  a  considerable  body  of 
well-disciplined  and  veteran  troops,  and  several  of  the  ships 
sailing  up  the  river,  exchanged  shots  with  the  forts  of 
Bouen. 

The  delay  which  Imd  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  League, 
ere  any  vigorous  effort  was  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
Rouen,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  habit  of  procras- 
tination which  has  been  observed  in  Mayenne.  Insurmount- 
able obstacles  had  been  found  to  impede  all  his  operations, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  own  party,  the  constant  struggle 
which  he  was  forced  to  maintain  against  the  ambitious  designs 
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of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  ezfaansied  state  of  liis  own  finances* 
and  the  delays  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  had  deprived  him  of 
all  power  of  succoring  the  besieged  city.    The  party  of  the 
Sixteen  in  Paris  were  now  in  a  state  of  unconcealed  hostility 
to  the  Duke  and  his  pseudo  Parliament.    The  King  of  Spain 
fomented  these  divisions  through  his  ministers  in  Paris ;  and 
the  young  Duke  of  Guise  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Parisian 
leaders  as  the  future  husband  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  in  France.    These  views  were 
satisfactory  to,  and  doubtless  inspired  by,  Philip  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  monarch  knew  weU,  that  if  he  either  drove 
Mayenne  to  despair,  by  refusing  him  his  due  share  of  author- 
ity, or  suffered  him  to  fall  before  the  sword  of  Henry,  his 
submission  to  his  sovereign  would  probably  be  the  conse* 
quence,  and  on  his  submission  would  follow  the  total  deatmo- 
tion  of  the  faction.     Intrigues  and  negotiations  of  a  subtle 
and  disgraceful  character  followed,  in  which  Philip  labored 
to  keep  Mayenne  dependent  on  himself  without  depressing 
him  too  far,  and  Mayenne  to  obtain  great  assistance  from 
Spain,  and  guarantees  of  future  support  and  aggrandizement, 
without  conceding  the  objects  which  the  Spanish  monarch 
desired.     Some  of  the  dispatches  of  Mayenne  and  the  Gov* 
emor  of  the  Low  Countries,  were  intercepted  and  delivered 
to  the  Sing ;  and  Henry  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
although  armies  were  promised,  and  supplies  of  money  sent 
to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  League,  it  would  be  loi^ 
ere  his  arrangements  with  his  exacting  ally  could  be  com- 
pleted.    Mayenne,  however,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Infanta  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  the  cession  of  a  number  of  towns  to  Spain ;  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  President  Jeannin»  he  contrived  to  surround  these 
engagements  with  so  many  conditions,  that  they  became,  as 
he  well  knew  they  would,  perfectly  nugatory. 

On  joining,  at  Yerdun,  the  Italian  forces  sent  to  hb  aid  by 
the  Pope,  the  Duke  had  found  the  troops  enfeebled  by  sick- 
ness, and  the  leaders  in  open  hostility  with  each  other.    The 
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death  of  Gregory  ZIV.  soon  after  followed,  and  Mayenne's 
expectations  from  Borne  were  diminished  to  a  shadow. 
Paris,  straitened  for  provisions,  by  the  line  of  Royalist  for- 
tresses which  surrounded  it,  pillaged  by  the  faction  of  the 
Sixteen,  and  moved  by  the  secret  partisans  of  the  King,  was 
in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  disorder,  incapable  of  sup- 
plying men  or  money,  and  daily  tending  towards  submission 
to  the  King.  The  dread  entertained  by  a  large  part  of  its 
population  for  the  virulent  and  daring  men  who  oppressed 
it,  afiforded  the  principal  means  of  retaining  it  in  union  with 
the  League ;  and  yet  those  v^  men  had  become  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  Duke,  and  the  pensioners  of  Spain;  and  an 
act,  equally  brutal  and  iniquitous,  which  theycomzuitted  on 
the  sixteenth  of  November,  at  length  compelled  Mayenne  to 
put  an  end  to  their  rule,  and  thus  deliver  the  Parisians  from 
the  apprehensions  which  had  so  long  proved  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  more  loyal  feelings.  An  officer  named  Brigard 
had  been  accused  by  the  Sixteen  of  holding  communications 
with  the  King,  had  been  tried  by  the  Parliament,  and  declared 
innocent.  The  .courts  of  law  and  the  faction  had. long  been 
opposed,  and  the  acquittal  of  Brigard  roused  the  Sixteen  to 
a  pitch  of  fury  which  nothing  could  satisfy  but  blood.  By 
the  most  shameless  artifices,  the  signatures  of  a  number  of 
the  councillors  were  obtained  to  a  blank  paper,  which  was 
filled  up  with  a  decree  of  condemnation  against  three  of  the 
most  respectable  magistrates,  who  continued  to  hold  their 
sittings  in  Paris.  The  President  Bamab^  frisson,  and  two 
of  his  brethren,  named  Archer  and  Tardif,  were  seized  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth,  carried  prisoners  to  the  lesser  Chat- 
elet,  and  hanged  in  thiat  prison  without  form  of  trial.  Their 
bodies  were  then  exposed  on  gibbets  in  the  Place  de  Greve ; 
but  the  people,  instead  of  being  gratified  with  this  spectacle, 
expressed  their  undisguised  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  the 
corpses  were  secretly  removed.  No  sooner  did  Mayenne 
hear  of  this  daring  act,  and  the  measures  against  himself 
with  which  the  Sixteen  proposed  to  follow  up  their  crime. 
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tban  setting  out  for  Laon  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of 
soldiers,  he  entered  Paris,  and  after  having  in  vain  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Parliament  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ofience, 
he  hanged,  by  his  own  authority,  four  of  the  murderers,  and 
gave  up  the  houses  of  five  others,  who  escaped,  to  be  pil- 
laged. He  then  proceeded  to  abolish  the  Council  of  Sixteen, 
to  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  all  secret  assemblies,  and,  in 
fact,  to  pass  the  strongest  condemnation  upon  the  very  means 
by  which  he  had  arrived  at  power.  After  having  created 
four  new  magistrates,  he  set  out  once  more  to  gather  forces 
from  all  sources  open  to  him,  in  order  to  compel  Henry  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rouen ;  but  he  left  Paris  freed  from  the 
tyranny  which  alone  had  kept  it  so  long  subject  to  the  League. 

The  necessity  of  giving  succor  to  the  besieged  city  had 
already  become  so  pressing,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  at 
length  put  his  troops  in  motion  for  that  purpose,  and  his 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Papal  General 
soon  after  took  place,  6n  the  frontiers  of  Picardy.  Some  long 
discussions  ensued  regarding  the  pretensions  of  the  Eong  of 
Spain,  which  delayed  the  march  of  the  united  army ;  but  at 
length  it  began  to  advance  by  slow  tod  careful  marches,  halt- 
ing each  day  several  hours  before  nightfall.  The  Duke  of 
Parma  himself  marked  out  the  camp  at  every  resting  place, 
and,  displaying  his  usual  calm  prudence,  led  his  forces  to  the 
banks  of  the  Somme,  with  as  many  precautions  as  if  the 
enemy  had  been  hovering  around  him. 

In  the  meantime  no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege ; 
a  plot  within  the  walls  for  defivering  the  city  to  Henry  had 
been  discovered  and  frustrated  by  YiUars ;  rumors  were  afloat 
in  the  camp,  that  Biron,  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
King  to  give  him  the  yet  unconquered  town,  was  employing 
all  those  means  which  were  Kkely  unnecessarily  to  protract 
the  siege  ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Bx)man  Catholic  nobOity 
had  degenerated  into  actual  disaffection  towards  the  Protestant 
monarch.  So  evidently,  indeed,  had  they  shown  their  un- 
wilHngness  to  secure  hk  throne  till  he  should  have  adopted 
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f  their  own  £uihy  UiAt,  in  a  conyersation  witk  Sollf,  Henry  de- 
clared that  he  wn  himself  menaced  with  the  desertion  of  all 
hJa  Papist  supporters^  "  which  will  bring  with  it/'  he  said, 
''the  ruin  of  the  state,  and  of  the  family  of  Bourbon ;  for 
if  they  once  come  to  a  roptnre  with  me,  th^  will  never 
choose  lot  their  King  a  Prince  of  that  house." 

It  being  at  length  announced  that  Parma  was  advancing 
somewhat  more  rapidly,  Henry  detetndned  to  leave  Biron, 
with  all  the  infantry  and  artiUery,  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
while  he  himself  led  his  caivahy,  tp  the  number  of  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand,  of  which  at  least  <me  half  con- 
sisted of  French  gentiemen,  to  harass  the  Dukes  in  thdr  ap- 
proach. The  united  forces,  opposed  to  him,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse  ,*  and 
though  some  jealousy  existed  between  the  Generals,  yet  it 
was  net  of  a  kind  to  affect  their  operations.  In  three  days 
alter  kamg  Rouen,  Henry  with  his  advance  guard  found 
himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy ;  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous aittack  upon  the  qimrters  of  the  Duke  of  Ghiise,  who  was 
at  Bures,  somewhat  thrown  forward,  he  gave  Parma  notice 
of  his  presence.  Though  he  had  left  behind  him  his  main 
body  of  cavalry,  under  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the  King  did  not 
fail  to- obtain  a  signal  success.  Guise,  and  the  advance 
guard  of  the  League,^  were  put  to  flight,  and,  had  Nevers 
marched  on  as  rapidly  as  the  King  commanded,  to  the  post 
of  BuUy,  the  whole  of  that  division  of  the  enemy  woidd  have 
been  cut  to  picioes.  Nevers,  however,  by  his  habitual  slow- 
ness, suffered  the  oj^xMrtunity  to  escape ;  and  Parma,  for  the 
future,  was  more  upon  his  guard  against  so  enterprising  an 
adversary  as  the  Kii^  ef  France.  For  several  days  Henry 
hovered  round  the  advancing  forces  of  the  League,  till  at 
length,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aumale,  he.  learned  that 
Parma  was  marching  in  battle  array  direct  towards  him,  to 
oblige  him  to  retire  and  attack  him  in  his  retreat.  The  King, 
who  knew  that  a  difficult  country  for  the  manoeuvres  of  horse 
was  behind  him,  determined  to  occupy  the  enemy  with  a 
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small  foroe,  while  the  mam  hody  of  his  esvalry  moved  upon 
Blangy  and  Neofchatel ;  and  with  four  himdrcd  chosen  men- 
at-aimSy  and  five  hundred  hone  arquehusien,  he  adyanced 
towards  the  enemy's  army.  I  shall  gire  the  account  of  what 
followed  neariy  in  the  words  of  Solly,  who  was  present. 
The  King  ascended  the  heights  of  Aumale  with  his  nine 
hundred  men«  and  marched  two  leagues  without  pereeiTing 
anything,  until  the  weather,  which  had  been  very  gloomy, 
becoming  clear,  he  saw  Giyri  returning  for  the  second  time, 
who  eave  him  (uU  infennatian  reffaidinir  ail  that  he  wished 
to  know  of  the  enemy's  aimy.  It  was  now  so  near,  that  one 
heard  the  drums  and  tnunpets,  but  Henry  was  resolved  to 
see  it  himself,  and  he  consequently  made  an  exact  recogni- 
zance, when  he  found  that  Parma  was  marching  towards  him 
with  the  greater  body  of  his  forces  in  close  array.  Judging 
that  he  had  still  too  many  soldiers  with  him,  he  ordered  eight 
hundred  to  pass  the  high  road,  and  enter  the  small  town  of 
Aumale,  commanding  three  hundred  horse  to  keep  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  to  aid  him  in  case  of  need,  and  the  five 
hundred  arquebusiers  to  garnish  the  hedges  and  walls  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town.  On  his  own  part  he  not  only  waited 
the  enemy  with  his  hundred  men,  but  even  went  to  meet 
them.  "  We  looked  at  each  other,"  says  Sully,  <'  astonished 
to  the  last  degree  at  a  plan  in  which  we  saw  nothing  but 
rashness,  that  seemed  destined  to  consign  the  King  to  certain 
death.  No  one  daring  to  speaks  and  not  being  able  to  hold 
my  tongue,  I  was  in  the  end  deputed  in  the  name  of  all  to 
represent  to  the  King  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  him- 
self* and  to  endeavor  to  make  him  change  his  resolution, 
which  I  executed,  softening  the  terms  as  much  as  possible.'* 
Henry  replied  by  charging  his  followers  with  fear,  but  Sully 
repeated  his  protestations  of  devotion,  and  cmly  besought 
the  King  to  retire,  giving  them  what  orders  he  thought  fit. 
Henry  replied  that  he  did  not  doubt  their  fidelity  in  the  least, 
but  added  coldly,  ^<  Believe  me,  I  am  not  so  rash  as  you  may 
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imagine.    I  am  as  careful  of  my  skui  as  another,  and  I  will 
retire  at  the  proper  moment,  so  that  no  evil  shall  occur." 

The  Duke  of  Parma,  seeing  before  him  such  a  small  body 
of  horse,  imagined  Uiat  its  appearance  was  but  a  stratagem 
to  draw  him  into  a  general  battle,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Royal  army  was  concealed  behind  the  town  in  the  valley. 
He  therefore  would  not  suffer  the  corps  of  the  King  to  be 
attacked  for  some  time,  till  at  length,  being  assured  by  his 
parties  that  there  wasno  force  in  firoBt,  he  ordered  his  cav- 
alry, to  advance,  and  in  a  mamet^  Henry  was  assailed  so 
furiously,  and  from  so  m^ny  4|uarters,  that  his  troop  was 
driven  back  in  confusion  into  the  valley,  where  the  arquebu* 
siers  ought  to  have  been  posted.  Either  by  mistake,  or 
seeking  a  more  advantageous  position,  they  had  disobeyed 
the  Eiog's  commands,  retiring  much  farther  than  he  expected ; 
and  consequently,  when  Henry,  who  had  previously  given  his 
companions  orders  not  to  advance  at  the  word,  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Charge,"  no  men  showed  themselves  but  his 
own  little  troop.  The  enemy,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  halted 
for  a  moment ;  but  instead  of  a  fire  of  musketry,  they  were 
only  assailed  by  fifty  or  sixty  pistol  shots,  which  had  little 
effect.  The- Spanish  horse,  finding  none  to  oppose  them  but 
the  handful  in  front,  charged  again  immediately.  Henry's 
squadron  was  broken ;  and  the  King  himself,  with  his  friends, 
forced  to  fight  hand  to  hand  against  a  multitude.  A  number 
were  killed  at  the  very  first  onset,  but  Henry  now  showed, 
as  usual,  as  much  military  skill  in  the  moment  of  peril,  as  he 
had  shown  rash  intrepidity  before.  Rallying  his  men  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  he  put  himself  in  the  rear,  while  they 
defiled  over  the  bridge  of  Auma}e;  and  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  the  foremost  of  the  enemy,  he  kept  them  at  bay 
till  all  who  were  left  alive  of  his  troop  had  passed  the  bridge, 
and  then  crossed  himself  the  last.  At  that  very  m(Hnenthe 
received  the  ball  of  a  carbine  in  his  back,  just  below  the 
cuirass,  but  he  stiU  continued  to  maintJiin  the  combat  till  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  rest  of  his  horse  were  posted* 
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They  instantly  ndvanoed  to  support  him,  and  the  appearuice 
of  this  fresh  body,  as  well  as  the  news  that  the  King  was 
present  in  person,  oonfirmed  Parina  in  the  bdief  that  the 
Royal  army  conld  not  be  for  distant  Nothing  would  shake 
this  conviction,  and  recalling  his  cavalry,  he  suffered  Henry 
to  retreat  to  Neufohatel.  On  arriving  at  that  town,  the  King 
was  obliged  immediately  to  retire  to  bed ;  bat  the  suigeon 
soon  found  that  the  wound  which  had  spread  constemalioD 
amongst  the  monarch's  friends,  was  by  no  means  dangeroos. 
Henry,  however,  was  disabled  for  scnne  time  from  directing 
the  military  affsdrS  of  his  army,  though  we  find  from  SuSy, 
that  even  before  tilie  injury  he  had  received  was  healed,  he 
was  again  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  harasang  the  Duke  of 
Parma  on  his  march.  He  was  sensible,  nevertheless,  of  the 
fault  he  had  committed,  and  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  enor 
of  Aumale. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  King,  and  all  who  accompanied 
him,  the  Duke  of  Panna,  after  having  taken  Neufchatel,  in 
which  Givn  had  been  left  to  secure  the  retreat  of  tiie  King, 
and  advanced  a  few  leagues  towards  Rouen,  made  a  retro- 
grade movement  towards  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  after 
throwing  a  reinforcement  into  the  besieged  city; 

To  account  for  this  apparently  strange  proceeding,  we 
must  turh  once  more  to  tiie  operations  of  Marshal  Biron, 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were  conducted  with  neither 
skill  nor  vigor.  He  had  continued  pertinaciously  to  attack 
the  fort  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  against  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  army ;  and  though  he  attempted 
the  sap  and  mine,  means  were  always  found  ready  to  frus- 
trate his  efforts.  Not  long  after  Henry  and  the  cavalry  had 
marched  to  meet  the  army  of  the  League,  Yillars,  perceiv- 
ing the  negligence  which  reigned  in  the  besieging  force,  de- 
termined upon  making  a  vigorous  sally ;  and  having,  during 
the  night,  introduced  near  three  thousand  men  into  Fort 
St.  Catherine,  he  led  them  forth  towards  sovctl  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  the  side  of  Dametal.    IVoops  were  prepared 
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to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  party,  and  no  precautions  having 
been  taken  in  the  royal  camp,  the  Leaguers  found  little  diffi* 
culty  in  driving  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  before  th^n^ 
killing  many,  spreading  const^nation  through  the  army,  and 
in  the  end  taking  five  cannon,  and  spiking  two  otiiers,  in 
what  were  called  the  quarters  of  the  King.  During  two 
hours  the  besieged  force  met  with  no  check,  and  finally 
retired,  after  an  obstinate  yengagement  with  the  troops  which 
Biron  Idd  against  them,  with  the  loss  of  only  forty  men, 
after  having  slaughtered  fire  htmdred  of  the  enemy,  taken 
a  number  of  prisoners,  and  carried  off  a  quantity  of  pro* 
visions  and  ammunition.  Biron  himself  was  wounded,  and 
Yillars,  returning  in  triumph  to  Bouen,  sent  dispatches  to 
Mayenne,  informing  him  of  his  success,  and  assuring  the 
Generals  of  the  League,  that  he  could  Trfiaintain  himself  for 
many  months  in  the  place,  if  they  would  ajQfbrd  him  some 
reinforcements.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  on  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, called  a  council  of  war,  a  proceeding  frequently 
detrimental,  and  rarely  useful,  to  a  general  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience. His  own  proposal  was  to  march  forward  at  once, 
and  attack  the  Royalists  before  they  recovered  firom  their 
alarm  and  surprise ;  but  Mayenne  and  the  French  officers 
in  the  camp — ^probably  unwilling  that  the  Duke  should  have 
any  such  hold  upon  a  town  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
capital  of  Normandy — ^urged  the  danger  of  attacking  in  its 
intrenchments  a  powerful  force,  having  always  a  secure 
retreat  in  the  Pont  de  L'Arbhe.  They  repre$ented  also  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  if  the  city  could  hold  out  but  a 
short  time  longer,  Henry's  army  would  be  inevitably  dimin- 
ished nearly  to  pne  half,  by  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the 
immense  number  of  volunteers  which  it  contained.  The 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries  yielded  to  these  represen- 
tations,  and  retired,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Somme;  while  Henry,  after  having  paid  some  attention 
to  the  wound  he  had  recaved,  returned  to  the  si^e  of 
Rouen,  and  carried  it  on  with  vigor.    Two  forts  were  now 
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buUt  upon  ihe  river,  whicli  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  tha 
town  ;*  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  in  breach ;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  Villan  became  extremely  dangerous.  But  that  which 
Mayenne  had  foreseen  had  taken  place  ;  a  great  part  of  the 
Royal  cavalry  had  withdrawn,  and  the  Dutch  troops  had 
also  been  recalled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  their  own  land.  In  the  beginmng  of  March,  however, 
the  Governor  of  Bouen  found  that  he  could  not  much  longer 
hold  out  the  place  against  the  army  of  the  King,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  having  been  sent  to  Parma  and  Mayenne, 
thoae  generals  immediately  hastened  to  repass  the  Somme, 
and  march  towards  the  besieged  town.  Ko  delay  was  now 
made  by  the  Spanish  General,  and  in  six  days  his  immediate 
approach  was  announced  to  the  King.  Henry  now  perceiv^ 
that,  with  lus  diminished  forces,  it  would  be  vain  to  carry 
on  the  operations  any  farther;  and  mortified  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts,  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Biron,  and  anxious  for  the  future,  he  prepared  to  raise  the 
si^e,  and  carry  on  the  war  against  the  League  in  the  open 
field. 

The  characters  of  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  now 
seemed  changed;  the  one  displayed  a  degree  of  caution, 
prudence,  and  generalship  which  he  had  never  before  evinced ; 
the  other  pursued  a  rash  and  unthinking  course,  strongly 
opposed  to  all  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted  through 
life.  Retiring  upon  the  Pont  de  L'Arche,  Heniy  simimoned 
all  his  nobility  to  rejoin  him,  and  the  expectation  of  a  battle 
BO<m  brou^t  the  warlike  gentlemen  of  France  around  hinL 
The  Duke  of  Parma  skilfully  avoided  an  engagement ;  but 
after  having  entered  Rouen  in  triumph,  he  was  induced  to 
advance  against  Caudebeo  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  thus  placing 
himself  in  a  most  dangerous  and  difficult  position,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  Seine,  the  Bresle,  and  the  sea ;  the  only 
road  for  retreat  that  was  open,  was  by  the  small  town  of 
Tvetot^  a  short  distance  from  Caudebec ;  and  instantly  per* 

«L'Etoiie. 
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ceiying  the  great  mistake  his  adversaiy  had  committed, 
Henry  called  in  all  his  detachments^  advanced  by  forced 
marches  to  the  Pays  de  Cauz,  and  took  post  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Yvetoty  while  the  Dutch  fleet  goarded  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  to  all  appearance  rendered  the  passage  of 
that  liver  impossible.  Caudebec  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma ;  but  not  till  he  himself  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  was  never  completely  healed  ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  April,  he  was  taught  the  great  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  by  the  approach  of  the  King's  army,  and  the  meas« 
ores  which  Henry  immediately  took  for  fortifying  himself 
in  such  a  position  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  a  battle 
upon  him.  Every  passage  which  seemed  to  aflbid  the  slight- 
est possibility  oi  escape  for  his  adversary,  was  occupied  and 
strengthened  by  the  King,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts 
to  frustrate  his  design ;  daily  skirmishes  took  place,  of  a  fierce 
and  sanguinary  kind,  for  the  different  posts  upon  which  the 
French  monarch  seized  ;  but  at  length  the  King  saw  all  his 
operations  successful,  and  the  army  of  the  League  shut  in 
between  the  river,  the  sea,  and  a  force  consisting  of  seven- 
teen thousand  foot,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  horse, 
with  a  country  already  nearly  exhausted  of  provisions.  The 
situation  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  deemed  hopeless,  and  Henry, 
doubtless,  expected  soon  to  see  the  army  of  the  League  lay 
down  its  arms,  and  his  crown  secured  without  striking  an- 
other blow.  But  the  genius, 'resolution,  and  skill  of  the 
Italian  Prince,  saved  himself  and  his  allies  from  the  perilous 
position  in  which  they  were  placed.  To  cross  the  river  was 
the  only  means  of  retreat ;  and  although  Mayenne,  and  the 
most  experienced  officers  in  the  army,  pronounced  it  imprac- 
ticable, Parma  resolved  to  attempt  this  operation.  Villars 
received  orders  to  prepare  jn  Rouen  a  number  of  strongly 
constructed  rafts,  and  to  collect  all  the  boats  which  could  be 
found  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  same  time  batteries  were 
erected  albng  the  banks  to  keep  off  the  Dutch  fleet ;  and  on 
the  monung  of  the  sisteenth  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Panna 
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drew  oS  hia  troopa  from  ihe  neighborhood  of  Tvetoi  to 
Gaodebec,  under  eover  of  a  skiniush  of  cavalry.    Henry  was 
pufided  by  this  movement,  and  advanced  hia  camp  towards 
the  hitter  town,  taking  care  to  fortify  himself  at  every  change 
of  position,  in  order  to  force  the  enemy  to  surrender  without 
a  battle.    The  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caudebec, 
however,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  conceal  the  operations 
of  the  enemy,  and  while  Parma  occupied  the  King  with  con- 
tinual skirmiahes,  ihe  boats  and  rafts  were  brought  down 
with  the  ebbing  tide  from  Bouen,  and  two  strong  forte  were 
raised  on  either  side  of  the  river.     During  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  May,  which  was  misty  and  obscure,  the  artillery  and 
baggage,  with  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  army,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  other  side.     On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Hen* 
ry's  practised  eye  perceived  a  change  in  the  appearance  cf 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  he  immediately  sent  the  Baron  de 
Biron,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  to  reconnoitre. 
In  a  few  minutes  Biron  returned  at  a  full-  gallop,  bringing 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  was  passing  the  river.     V^thoui 
the  loss  of  a  moment,  the  King  hurried  down  towards  the 
banks,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  but  he  found  only  a  small 
body  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  so  strongly  defended  by  the  fort  which 
had  been  erected,  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  them  with- 
out great  loss.    Before  his  artillery  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  ground,  so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river,  or 
the  Dutch  fleet  could  be  brought  up  from  Quilleboeiif,  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Spanish  army  had  been  ferried  over,  and 
the  boats  which  had  been  sent  down  from  Rouen  set  on  fir®, 
and  turned  adrift 

To  have  pursued  the  retreating  forces  of  the  League,  would 
now,  perhaps,  have  been  in  vain,  with  harassed  troops,  and 
mutinous  leaders,  who  treated  the  King's  proposal  to  that 
effect  wilh  contempt;  and  Henry  suffered  the  enemy  to 
withdraw  unmolested.  Mayenne  halted  at  Bouen  with  the 
French  troops,  and  the  Duke  of  Panna»  reamhing  vp  ^ 
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Seine,  passed  that  river  at  the  bridge  of  Charentoiiy  and  pro- 
ceeded quietly  towards  the  Low  Countries. 

Henry  was  afterwards  known  to  declare  that  he  looked 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  as  more  glorious  to 
that  general  than  if  he  had  won  two  battles,  adding,  that 
the  object  of  a  great  commander  was  not  so  much  to  fight 
and  to  conquer,  as  to  execute  that  which  he  had  undertaken 
without  risking  an  engagement.  The  Duke,  on  his  part, 
justly  refused  the  same  praise  to  the  daring  conduct  of  the 
King  at  Aumale,  replying  to  those  who  pointed  out  thatiie 
himself  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  or  slaying  the 
King,  that  he  thought  he  had  to  do  with  a  general,  and  not 
a  captain  of  horse ;  and  when  asked  if  the  manner  in  which 
Henry  had  conducted  his  retreat,  was  not  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, he  answered,  that  it  certainly  was  very  fine,  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  never  placed  himself  in  a  situation  to  be 
forced  to  retbe.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
speech  must  have  been  uttered  before  he  besieged  Caudebec. 
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"  No  labjrrintb,*'  says  Sully,  "  was  ^ver  equal  to  that  com- 
plication of  interests  which  divided  the  different  parts  com- 
posing the  army  of  the  Bang,"  after  the  retreat  of  the  Dui» 
of  Parma.  The  common  object  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
to  drive  Henry  to  abjure  the  Protestant  religion  by  threaten- 
ing to  abandon  him,  and  join  their  fellow  Papists  in  electiDg 
a  new  king ;  but  each  individual  amongst  them  had  some 
particular  end  in  view  to  which  his  eflfort^  were  directed. 
The  Huguenots,  seeing  Henry  waver  in  his  resolution,  took 
ofience  at  everything,  and  fancied  they  were  about  to  be  sac- 
rificed. The  Swiss  and  the  Germans,  whenever  a  new  move- 
ment was  proposed,  demanded  their  arrears  of  pay.  The 
English  required  penmssion  to  retire  as  soon  as  a  march 
into  tiie  heart  of  France  was  mentioned.  Another  party, 
with  the  young  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  at  its  head,  complicated 
the  whole  confused  proceedings  by  their  bigotry,  and  by 
opening,  from  time  to  time,  negotiations  apart  with  Mayenne, 
the  result  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  one. 

The  only  resource  of  the  King  was  that  to  which  he  had 
before  applied,  when  he  had  found  that  the  union  of  so  many 
discordant  parts  in  one  force  was  likely  to  generate  dissen- 
sions which  might  prove  ruinous  to  his  cause ;  and  he  conse- 
quently detached,  a  large  portion  of  his  army  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  while  one  part  retired 
.  into  quarters  at  Caen,  and  others  received  permission  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  Henry  himself  disappears  for  a  fe^ 
days  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
lame,  so  valuable  to  himself  and  country,  was  bestowed  upon 
the  beautiful  Gabrielle  on  the  way  to  Champagne,  whither 
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Biron  was  marching  upon  the  steps  of  the  Duke  dl  Panna. 
Mayenne,  in  the  meantime,  occapied  himself  at  Roaen,*  in 
restoring  that  city  to  a  defensible  state,  in  carrying  on  some 
negotiations  t^ith  Royalist  deputies  at  Dametal,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  a  siege,  by  which  he  hoped  to  open  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Seine.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  Villeroy  and  du  Plessis  Momay,  but  were  ren- 
dered fruitless  at  the  time,  it  would  appear,  by  the  indiscre- 
tion of  du  Momay,  who  suff^^t^d  the  secret  to  tnmspire,  and 
armed  all  interested  parties  to  resist  the ''conclusion  of  a 
peace.f  ^fhe  siege  which  Mayenne  meditated,  proved  only 
disgraceful  to  the  arms  of  the  League.  Quilleboeuf,  against 
which  it  was  directed,  defended  itself  gallantly  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  then  saw  the  enemy  retire  from  before  its 
walls.  Pont  au  de  Mer  was  obtained  by  treachery ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,'£pemay,  in  Champagne,  was  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma. 

The  latter  place  was  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left*  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  without  an  effort  to  recover  it,  and 
Biron,  immediately  advancing,  laid  siege  to  the  town  on  the 
26th  of  July,  while  Henry  remained  at  Compidgne  in  the 
arms  of  his  mistress.  On  the  second  day  of  the  siege,  while 
reconnoitring  the  place,  a  cannon  ball  from  the  walls  car- 
ried off  the  Marshal's  head,  and  the  King,  deploring  the  loss 
of  the  great  General,  although  his  councils  had  as  often 
proved  detrimental  as  beneficial,  hastened  in  person  to  supply 
his  place ;  and  after  having  defeated  a  body  of  troops,  which 
had  attempted  to  throw  itself  into  Epemay,  and  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  in  a  sally,  he  forced  the  town  to  sur- 
render on  the  ninth  of  August. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  obliged  to  renew  his 
promise  of  seeking  instruction  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 

*  By  Bome  authors  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Panna 
lome  way  on  his  march,  and  then  returned  to  Rouen,  but  others  affirm 
that  he  halted  there. 

t  Mems.  de  VOleroy. 
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trinef  within  six  months ;  and  in  order  to  give  some  assor- 
anee  to  the  Catholics  of  his  party,  he  agreed  to  send  the 
Cardinal  de  Gcmdi,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Maiiquis  of 
Pisani*  to  Rome,  to  treat  with  the  Pope  regarding  his  recon* 
oiliation  with  the  Church.  Mayenne,  on  his  part,  agreed  to 
send  at  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  and  M.  des 
Portes,  but  whether  to  oppose  the  numarch's  ambassadois, 
to  aid  them  in  their  efforts,  or  merely  to  counteract  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Court  of  Spain,  may  be  doubted.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  Spanish  party  conceived  that  his  inten- 
tions were  becoming  more  favorable  to  the  King,  for  the  most 
furious  opposition  was  offered  to  the  proposed  embassy,  and 
every  art  was  employed  to  make  Ma^enne  forget  the  jealousy 
which  he  entertained  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  heartily  em- 
brace the  cause  of  Philip.  Negotiations,  the  course  of  which 
would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  still  took  place  between  the 
more  moderate  Leaguers  and  the  King,  and  day  by  day,  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  the  Royalist  party  gained  ground.  All  the 
wisest  men  in  France  learned  to  regret,  as  all  the  good  men 
had  long  regretted,  the  state  of  anarchy  which  reigned  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  more  especially  in  Paris.  No 
sooner  had  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  struck  so  severe  a  blow  at 
the  faction  of  the  SiztecD,  as  the  murder  of  Brisson  and  his 
companions  had  forced  him  to  inflict,  than  the  moderate  party 
of  the  League  began  to  show  themselves  openly,  and  were 
soon  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  Royalists,  with  whom 
they  now  made  common  cause.  To  all  who  would  not  be 
hurried  into  the  excesses  of  the  Sixteen,  the  name  of  Politics 
had  been  given  by  their  adversaries,  and  they  had  been  ac- 
cused of  favoring  the  King  whenever  they  showed  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  oppose  cool  reason  to  the  fury  of  faction. 
Many,  from  religious  prejudices,  had  been  sincerely  attached 
to  the  League ;  but  from  being  charged  with  loyalty  as  a 
crime,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  embrace  it  as  a  virtue,  when  it 
became  no  longer  dangerous  to  do  so ;  and  early  in  the  year 
1502,  meetings  of  the  Politics  were  held,  in  wUch  consulta- 
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tions  took  place  regarding  die  neceiaty  of  oyerthrowisg  the 
opposite  faction,  preventing  the  introduction  of  Spanish 
troope  into  French  cities,  diminishing  the  influence  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Spain  and  his  creature  the  Cardinal  Legat€( 
of  Placentia,  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  law  and  of  the 
Parliament^  in  the  city.  These  meetings  were  first  held  at 
the  house  of  M.  d'Aubray,  formerly  Prevot  des  Marchands, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Geneyieve,  the  Abbot  of 
which  monastery  was  attached  to  the  Royal  cause.  Here, 
day  after  day,  assembled  in  secret,  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  citizens  of  Paris ;  but  the  month  of  September 
had  commenced  before  they  ventured  to  acknowledge  amongst 
themselves  the  rights  of  the  King,  or  to  suggest  the  propria 
ety  of  treating  with  him.  A  more  open  avowal  of  loyal  sen- 
timents then  took  place ;  a  regular  plan  of  operations  waa 
formed,  the  oi^ganization  of  the  party  effected,  houses  were 
appointed  in  different  parts  oi  the  capital  for  secret  confer- 
ences, and  it  was  determined  to  elect  new  oflScers  for  the 
different  municipal  posts  which  had  previously  been  en- 
grossed by  the  Sixteen. 

These  arrangements,  however,  could  not  be  kept  so  secret, 
that  a  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Politics  did  not  trans- 
pire ;  and  under  the  plea  of  maintaining  harmony,  confer- 
ences with  their  leaders  were  proposed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
faction  which  still  retained  the  name  of  the  Sixteen,  and 
were  not  refused.  They  were  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governor,  but  the  Politics  skilfully  maintained  the  appear- 
ance of  attachment  to  the  League  and  to  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne,  and  their  adversaries  only  exposed  their  own  untract- 
able  violence,  without  obtaining  any  concession. 

The  want  of  supplies  which  existed  in  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  principal  towns  in  the  neighborhood  being 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  gpreatly  favored  the  views 
of  the  Politics,  disgusted  the  'citizens  with  the  League,  and 
made  them  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  An  assem- 
bly was  held  on  the  26th  October,  to  consider  the  state  of 
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the  capital,  and  a  proposal  was  openly  made  to  treat  with 
the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  free  traffic  with  the 
neighboring  country ;  it  being  reported  that  Hairy  intended 
for  the  future  to  refuse  all  passports  for  proyisions  entering 
Paris.  Under  the  system  of  passes  which  had  been  hitherto 
in  existence,  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  had  beai 
kept  enormously  high  in  Paris,  by  the  duties  levied  in  the 
towns  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The  goveraors  and  citi- 
sens  of  those  places  had  become  rich,  the  Parisians  poor; 
and  those  who  issued  forth  to  purchase  what  they  needed, 
had  been  taught  to  draw  a  most  unfavorable  comparison  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  Royalists  and  the  Leaguers.  Had 
negotiations  for  such  a  treaty  as  was  proposed  been  once 
commenced,  there  was  no  possibility  of  foreseeing  what  re- 
sults they  might  not  produce ;  and  Mayenne  took  alarm  at 
the  suggestion.  He  was  now  aware  of  all  the  designs  of 
Spain ;  he  saw  dearly  that  he  was  forever  excluded  from 
any  chance  of  obtaining  the  crown,  which  had  seemed  once 
within  his  reach ;  he  perceived  that  he  could  draw  no  as- 
surances from  Philip  for  his  personal  security  and  aggran- 
dizement ;  he  felt  that  if  that  monarch  succeeded  in  raising 
the  Infanta  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  must  always  be 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and  he  was  conse- 
quently not  at  all  indisposed  to  negotiate  with  Henry  on  his 
own  account.  But  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  so  cautiously, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  wring  as  much  from  the 
monarch  as  possible  ;  and  his  plan  was  stiU  to  use  the  forces 
of  Spain  and  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Heniy 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  He  had,  therefore,  the  task 
before  him  of  restraining  the  Politics,  of  opposing  the  Roy- 
alists, of  keeping  down  the  Sixteen,  of  covertly  thwarting 
the  Spaniards,  of  conciliating  the  Church,  and  of  treating 
with  Henry.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes  he  hastened  to 
Paris,  and  in  a  general  assembly  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in- 
sisted that  the  proposal  to  negotiate  with  the  King  for  a  free 
traffic  should  be  withdrawn,  adding  a  significant  hint,  that  if 
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persisted  in,  he  sboold  regard  tlie  auihors  of  it  as  ill  affected 
to  the  Lei^ue,  and  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Sixteen,  the  faculty  of  Theology 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Duke,  requiring,  amongst  other 
things,  that  it  should  be  forbidden  even  to  speak  of  peace 
with  the  King  of  Nararre,  that  the  States  General  should  be 
immediately  convoked  in  Paris  for  the  election  of  a  King, 
and  that  all  men  should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  maintain  the 
Union  before  the  Legate.  Some  of  the  demands  now  made, 
Mayenne  evaded,  some  he  treated  with  contempt ;  but  he 
solemnly  promised  to  call  the  States  General  within  a  month, 
and  from  that  moment  labored  assiduously  to  insure  the  re- 
turn of  such  deputies  as  were  devoted  to  his  interests ;  but 
in  this  he  was  opposed  by  the  fury  of  the  faction  and  the 
gold  of  Spain ;  and  the  fate  of  France  was  for  a  time  held 
in  suspense  by  the  meeting  of  the  body  now  summoned. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause  of  Henry  had  gained 
ground  greatly  in  the  capital  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1592,  it  had  much  declined  in  his  own  Court  and  camp. 
After  the  surrender  of  ^pemay  a  total  want  of  means  to 
keep  a  large  body  of  forces  on  foot,  had  compelled  him 
to  discharge  almost  all  the  foreign  troops  in  his  service, 
with  but  a  small  part  of  the  pay  "^hich  had  been  promised 
them.  The  Duke  of  Epemon  had  resigned  the  office  of  Ad- 
miral, receiving  in  exchange  the  government  of  Provence ; 
and  the  vacant  post  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Baron  de 
Biron.  With  a  flying  camp  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  latter,  Henry  advanced  towards  Paris,  after  the  siege 
of  Epenrnay,  and  in  order  farther  to  straiten  that  city,  built  a 
fort  upon  an  island  in  the  Mame  near  Goumay,  by  which^ 
together  with  Corbeil  above  the  capital,  and  the  towns  he 
possessed  on  the  Seine  below,  he  obtained  once  more  a  com- 
plete command  of  the  rivers.  Finding,  however,  that  May- 
enne, whose  military  strength  had  declined  to  a  very  low 
pcnnt,  was  once  more  urging  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  return 
with  the  promised  army  to  carry  on  the  war  in  France^ 
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and  tbat  the  Italian  Prince,  after  long  negotiation,  ooneenuBg 
the  election  of  the  Infanta»  was  preparing  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  his  ally,  Henry  hastened  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  neighborhood  of  Corbie,  and  sommoned  all  his 
supporters,  to  meet  him,  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
advance  of  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  frontier. 

But  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  no  more  destined  to  lead  ar- 
mies to  the  field.  On  the  11th  of  October,  he  had  returned 
to  Brussels  from  Spa,  whither  he,  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  ;  and  he  instantly  applied  himself  with  his  usual 
diligence  to  the  levy  of  soldiers  for  another  expedition  into 
France.  The  enei^es  of  his  mind  for  some  weeks  sustained 
bis  corporeal  frame  against  the  rayages  of  a  mortal  disease ; 
and  he  not  only  went  through  the  usual  business  of  the  gor- 
emment,  but  rode  out  on  horseback  daily,  so  that  his  friends 
and  attendants  judged  hia  illness  less  serious  than  it  really 
was.  Philip  refused  him  the  permission  to  retire  to  Italy, 
which  he  demanded,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  into  France 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  at  the  head  of  an  army  the 
intrigues  of  his  agents  with  the  League.  In  order  to  show 
prompt  obedience  to  these  conmiaads,  the  Duke  proceeded 
to  Arras  to  meet  the  States  and  carry  on  his  preparations ; 
but  on  the  third  of  December,  in  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
a  change  came  over  his  appearance,  and  he  expressed  to  one 
of  his  officers  his  conviction  that  death  was  approaching. 
He  transacted  business,  however,  during  the  evening,  and 
mgned  some  dispatches  only  a  few  minutes  before  his  death. 
His  immediate  successor  in  the  government  was  Count  Peter 
Ernest,  of  Mansveldt,  who  had  ruled  in  the  Low  Countries 
during  Parma's  absence  in  France ;  and  that  nobleman's  son 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  destined  to  assist  the 
League.  But  the  Duke's  death  delayed  for  some  time  the 
march  of  the  army ;  and  it  did  not  enter  the  French  ter- 
ritory till  the  commencement  of  1593.  Heniy,  delivered 
from  his  anxiety  by  the  death  of  the  Duke,  retired  from 
Corbie,  and  after  dispersing  the  greatest  part  of  his  anny, 
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returned  to  Senlis,  and  thence  to  St  Denb.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Chartres  in  order  to  visit  Touraine,  and  meet  his 
sister,  at  Saumur,  as  soon  as  the  events  which  were  taking 
place  in  Paris  would  permit  him  to  be  far  absent  from  the 
capital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Cardinal  de  Gondi  had  met  with  so 
cold  a  reception  at  Rome,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  Clement 
y  III.,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  tiara,  was  in  no  degree 
inclined  to  encourage  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  Legate  during  November,  December,  and  Januaiy  poured 
forth  bulls  and  excommunications  against  Hemy  and  his  sup- 
porters, and  oii  the  9th  November,  he  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion, importing  that  the  Pope  was  readj  to  confirm  the  elec« 
tion  of  whatever  Catholic  Prince  the  States  about  to  assem- 
ble should  think  fit  to  elect  as  King.  But  on  the  18th  of 
the  same  month,  the  Parliament  of  Chalons  published  an 
edict  against  the  Legate  and  his  proceedings,  as  well  as 
against  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  States  General,  declar- 
ing that  assembly  to  have  been  illegally  called,  and  forbid- 
ding all  persons  to  take  any  part  therein.  At  the  same  time, 
the  intrigues  of  aU  the  fractions  of  the  League  continued,  and 
the  agents  of  the  different  aspirants  to  the  throne  busied 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  France  to  influence  the  election  of 
deputies.  Mayenne,  however,  holding  the  chief  power,  se- 
cured the  majority  of  the  returns,  and  after  several  dela3rs, 
to  suit  his  convenience,  the  spurious  States  General  met  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1598. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assembly  of  the 
States  was  illegal ;  though  more  than  even  the  ordinary  de- 
gree of  corruption  had  been  practised  in  the  elections ;  though 
four-fifths  of  the  nobility  of  France,  nearly  half  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  tiers  6tat  were  unrepresented, 
though  several  of  the  bishops  present,  and  many  of  the 
deputies,  were  notorious  for  their  profligacy,  and  openly 
guilty  of  adultery,  incest,  and  every  kind  of  vice ;  and  though 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  body  was  so  full  of  ridicule,  thai 
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it  was  treated  with  laughter  and  deiision  even  bj  the  popu- 
lace ;  yet  the  meeting  of  persons,  calliDg  themselves  the  States 
General,  and  the  object  which  was  proposed,  placed  Henry 
in  the  most  difficult  position  in  which  he  had  yet  found  him- 
self. I  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
parties,  by  which  the  King  had  been  hitherto  supported ; 
but  that  monarch  evidently  saw,  that  if  a  King  were  once 
elected  by  the  assembly  now  sitting  in  Paris,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  Pope,  two  consequences  would 
inevitably  follow ;  first,  that  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  would  recognize  the  crea- 
ture of  the  League  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  France ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Cathdics  would  abandon 
the  Prince,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  heretic.  His  em- 
barrassment was  increased  by  the  interception  of  a  laige 
mass  of  correspondence  between  the  leaders  of  the  League, 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  Politics,  w^ch  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sully,  and  showed  not  only  a  design  to  overthrow  his 
throne,  but  to  take  his  life ;  and  it  became  necessary  imme- 
diately to  choose  some  course  of  action,  that  might  obviate 
the  adoption  of  an  extreme  measure,  which  all  the  parties  to 
it  would  look  upon  as  irrevocable.  The  only  circumstance 
favorable  to  the  views  of  the  King,  was  the  variety  of  inter- 
ests which  were  brought  into  action  against  each  other  in 
the  States  of  the  League ;  and,  in  order  to  delay  a  decision 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  France,  to  encourage 
the  honest  but  mistaken  persons  nominally  arrayed  against 
him,  to  spread  farther  dissensions  amongst  the  ambitious  as- 
pirants to  authority,  and  to  open  a  way  for  his  own  secret 
partisans  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  Henry  de- 
termined to  propose  &  conference  between  deputies  from  the 
Catholics  of  his  own  party,  and  deputies  from  the  mock 
States  of  Paris.  This  resolution  was  executed  on  the  28th 
of  the  month ;  and  a  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  bearing  the  offer,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Princes 
and  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  the 
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deputies  from  the  provinces.  The  paper  was  not  signed  by 
the  King,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  Henry  published  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  assembly  of  the  States. 

The  very  name  of  a  conference  acted  as  a  firebrand  amongst 
the  various  parties  in  Paris.  The  Spanish  faction  and  the 
Legate  sought  to  send  back  the  proposal  without  a  reply, 
and  even  to  punish  the  messenger ;  but  Mayenne  referred 
the  question  to  the  States,  and  after  a  month's  fiery  dispute, 
the  offer  was  accepted.  Much  time  however  was  lost  in  fix- 
ing the  place  of  meeting,  during  which  nothing  was  done  to 
advance  the  views  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  States. 

While  these  deliberations  were  taking  place,  Henry  set 
out  from  Chartres  to  Saumur,*  in  order  to  meet  his  sister, 
having  left  Orleans  blockaded  by  a  body  of  the  Royal  troops. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Biron  and  a  small  army,  which, 
joined  with  the  troops  upon  the  Loire,  relieved  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tours  from  the  presence  of  some  neighbors  attached 
to  the  League ;  but  w:hen  Henry  had  escorted  the  Princess 
to  the  capital  of  Touraine,  he  received  intclUgence  which  in- 
duced him  to  hasten  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  No 
sooner  had  the  King  set  out  for  Saumur,  than  Mayenne  left 
the  capital  to  meet  the  Spanish  troops  under  Count  Charles 
of  Mansveldt,  and  having  joined  the  small  force  which  ac- 
companied him  to  that  of  his  ally,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to 
Noyon,  which,  after  a  resistance  of  three  weeks,  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  on  the  30th  of  March,  before  Henry  could  ar- 
rive at  St.  Deni8.f     At  that  town,  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the 

♦  This  journey  has  been  justly  but  severely  censured  by  all  contem- 
poraiies,  for  though  it  was  important  to  give  relief  and  support  to  the 
towns  on  the  Loire,  yet  the  events  taking  place  in  Paris  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  far  more  worthy  of  immediate  and  constant  attention. 

f  Cayet  says  he  had  arrived  at  St.  Denis,  and  was  levying  troops  to 
raise  the  siege,  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Noyon  reached  him ; 
but  a  reply  of  the  Catholic  Royalists  to  the  message  of  the  Leaguers 
renders  it  probable  that  Henry  was  still  in  Touraine,  or  on  his  journey 
back,  on  the  99th  of  March. 

14* 
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besieged  citj  reached  the  King ;  bat  the  loss  of  the  atlaek* 
iDg  force  had  been  enormous. 

After  iuramerable  difficulties,  the  Tillage  of  Burene/was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  conference  between  the  Leaguers  and 
the  Catholic  rojalists ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  pretended 
States  General,  eleven  persons  were  deputed,  having  at  their 
head  the  Archbishop  of  Ljons,  while  for  the  King  appeared 
only  eight,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.    The  con- 
ference was  principaQy  carried  on  between  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, and  much  subtlety  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
League ;  but  the  clear  and  masterly  exposition  made  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Bouxges,  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  France 
from  its  internal  dissensionB,  of  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their 
King,  and  of  the  probable  e£fects  of  the  conversion  of  Hemy, 
overpowered  the  sophistry  of  his  adversary,  which  was  so 
gross,  that  even  his  own  party  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  him 
their  full  support.    The  conference  at  Surene  continued  till 
the  I7th  of  May,  1593,  when  the  King,  having  declared  his 
intention  to  seek  immediate  instruction  on  those  points  of 
faith,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  doubtful,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges  offered  a  truce  of  two  or  three  months,  to  give 
time  for  the  King's  conversion.    The  offer  was  not  at  once 
accepted,  although  it  was  highly  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  very  existence  of  t)ie  League,  that  such  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  should  take  place ;  for  the  army  of 
Count  Charles  of  Mansveldt,  after  the  capture  of  Noyon, 
which  had  lost  three  thousand  men,  fell  directiy  into  a  state 
of  complete  disorganization,  and  the  Italian  troops  disbanded 
themselves,  and  found  their  way  back  to  their  own  land. 

From  St.  Denis,  Henry  retired  to  Mantes,  with  a  mind 
agitated  by  many  conflicting  emotions.  He  had  lately  gained 
an  insight  into  the  designs  of  the  third  party,  as  it  was  called, 
which  showed  him  that  without  making  a  sacrifice  of  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  might  be  a  vic- 
torious General,  but  never  King  of  France,  and  that  slaughter 
and  desolation  must  continue  to  reign  through  one  of  the 
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finest  countries  in  the  world.  He  had  long  feared  that  such 
would  be  the  result ;  and  Cayet*  assures  us»  from  his  per- 
Bonal  knowledge,  that  the  monarch  had  lost  no  opportunity 
of  satisfying  himself  in  regard  to  the  points  of  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
He  had  asked  explanations  of  many  learned  and  pious  men, 
and  had  especially  consulted  a  number  of  Catholic  priests, 
with  a  very  natural  desire  of  finding  aiguments  in  favor  of 
those  doctrines,  the  adoption  of  which  would  remove  so  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  He  now  consulted 
the  Protestants  themselves ;  the  advice  of  Sully  was  asked ; 
the  state  of  the  Kbg's  afifairs  was  considered  between  the 
monarch  and  his  friend ;  the  dangers  on  either  side  were 
weighed ;  and  Sully  himself  adduced  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  King's  conversion.  He  showed  him  that  it 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  State ;  that  though  he 
might  offend  the  Protestants,  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
being  driven  to  insurrection ;  and  he  held  out  to  him  the 
prospect,  if  by  his  change  of  religion  he  obtained  s^scure  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  of  quieting  for  ever  the  religious  fends 
which  had  desolated  the  country,  of  insuring  to  all  his  sub- 
jects the  religious  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  long  fought, 
and  of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to  France. 

The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was  the  great  one  of 
conscience ;  but  that  difficulty  was,  perhaps,  not  so  great  as 
it  has  been  represented.  Henry  had  never  been  a  sealous 
Protestant ;  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  religious  man,  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  but  he  was  not  one  to  enter  deeply  into  the 
nicety  of  controversial  questions;  he  had  been  frequently 
reproached  by  the  Huguenot  ministers  for  his  indifference  on 
such  points,  and  had  through  life  expressed  his  willingness 
to  be  convinced  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  by  aigu- 
ment,  or  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  free  council.  We 
are  assured  by  one  who  knew  him  well  from  boyhood  to  death, 
that  long  before  the  present  period  he  had  been  converted 
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on  the  point  of  transubstantiation,*  and  conseqaently  the 
greatest  impediment  was  already  removed ;  but  still  he  was 
resolved  to  be  satisfied  on  all  the  other  doctrinal  differences 
which  presented  any  great  obstacle  to  his  mind ;  "  for/'  says 
the  Protestant  Duke  of  Sully,  writing  long  after  the  King's 
death,  "  as  uprightness  and  sincerity  formed  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  as  they  did  of  his  words,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
would  have  been  capable  of  making  him  embrace  a  rehgioa 
which  he  internally  despised,  or  d  which  he  even  doubted  ;'* 
an  important  testimony  from  a  witness  above  suspicion. 

On  the  18  th  of  May,  Henry  wrote  letters  to  several  of  the 
prelates  and  priests  of  France,  requiring  a  conference  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  appointing  the  15th  of 
July  for  that  purpose :  but  he  would  not  protract  from  day 
to  day,  as  the  Leaguers  of  Paris  desired,  the  suspension  of 
arms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  during  the  conferences  of 
Sur^ne,  and  after  having  yielded  more  than  once  in  the  hope 
of  some  favorable  result,  he  took  the  field,  and  again  attacked 
the  town  ^f  Dreux,  which  was  captured  after  a  resistance  of 
fifteen  days.  The  Gray  Tower,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry, 
and  the  citadel,  still  held  out ;  but  the  former  was  mined  and 
destroyed  by  Sully,  and  the  castle  was  forced  to  surrender. 
Some  severity  was  shown  to  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
more,  perhaps,  might  have  been  excused,  as  the  garrison,  we 
are  assured,  fired  upon  the  King,  his  sifter,  and  a  laige  party 
of  ladies,  during  a  truce,  wounding  several  of  the  attendants. 

The  loss  of  Dreux  greatly  afflicted  the  Parisians;  and 
Mayenne  was  severely  blamed  for  suffering  the  King  to  ob- 
tain a  success  which  he  had  no  power  to  prevent ;  but  many 
other  events  had  taken  place,  during  the  conferences  at  Sur- 
£ne,  of  more  importance  than  the  capture  of  a  smaU  town. 
The  suspension  of  arms,  which  had  been  granted  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  deputies,  had  filled  the  Parisians  with  joy, 
taught  them  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  made  them  look  for- 
ward to  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  with  expectations  which 
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it  might  be  dangerous  to  disappoint.  The  plans  of  Spain 
had  developed  themselves ;  the  Duke  of  Feria  had  accom- 
panied Majenne  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
Pans,  as  plenipotentiary  from  Philip ;  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Placentia  had  labored,  both  zealously  and  indiscreetly,  to 
forward  the  views  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  Mayenne,  how- 
ever, still  commanded  a  majority  in  the  States,  though  he 
had  become  an  object  of  hatred  and  scorn  to  the  populace, 
and  was  daily  losing  his  influence  with  the  nobles  of  the 
League.  Having  rendered  himself  dependent  upon  Spain, 
he.  could  not  venture  to  oppose  openly  the  designs  of  the 
Spanish  monarch ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  throw  every  imped- 
iment in  his  way ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of  May  that 
the  envoys  of  the  Catholic  King  found  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
propose  openly  the  elevation  of  the  Infanta  to  the  throne  of 
France.  It  had  long  been  evident  to  Mayenne  and  all  the 
most  clear-lighted  of  his  party,  that  this  proposal  was  about 
to  be  made ;  but  it  shocked  inexpressibly  many  of  the  most 
ardent  Leaguers,  who  had  imagined  the  Spanish  monarch 
sincere  in  his  professions  of  disinterested  zeal.  Their  indig- 
nation, however,  afforded  the  best  security  that  in  its  present 
bold  and  unmitigated  form,  the  demand  of  the^Duke  of  Feria 
would  be  rejected  by  the  States,  and  to  them  Mayenne  agreed 
to  refer  it.  The  consideration  of  the  question  was  delayed 
for  eight  days,  and  then,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  John  Baptist 
Taxis,  supported  by  Mendoza,  in  a  long  and  florid  harangue, 
demanded  the  crown  for  the  Infanta ;  but  Taxis,  perceiving 
that  the  assembly  was  totally  opposed  to  such  a  breach  of 
the  Salic  law,  offered  to  confer  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  upon 
the  Arch-Duke  Ernest,  in  order  to  remove  the  objection  en- 
tertained by  the  French  to  the  domination  of  a  woman.  No 
reply  was  made  at  the  time  ;  and  the  Ambassador  saw  that 
the  new  proposal  was  not  less  unpalatable  than  the  former. 
Negotiations  for  a  truce  succeeded, — ^ardently  desired  by  the 
multitude,  and  necessary  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  but  op- 
posed strongly  by  the  clergy,  the  Legate,  and  the  Spanish 
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fiiction.  These  contests  delayed  the  further  consideratioiiof 
the  proposals  of  Philip  till  the  22nd  of  June,  when  the  Duke 
of  Feria  went  down  to  the  Louvre  with  a  new  modification 
of  the  lerms,  offering  to  give  the  whole  support  of  Spain  to 
the  League,  if  they  agreed  to  accept  the  Infanta  on  oondi* 
tion  of  her  marriage  with  a  Frenchman,  to  be  chosen  by  his 
Sovereign,  from  any  princely  family  including  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  This  artful  stroke  produced  all  the  effect  intended  ; 
and  if,  says  Villeroy,  they  had  been  as  cunning  as  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be,  the  game  was  won ;  for  the  States 
offered  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  the  Infanta,  con- 
jointly with  the  Prince  to  be  named :  the  declaration  and 
publication  to  be  suspended  tiU  the  marriage  was  accom- 
plished, and  Ambassadors  to  be  sent  to  Spain  with  the 
Prince  chosen  by  the  King,  to  declare  the  election  as  soon  as 
the  nuptials  had  taken  pkce.  The  Spaniards,  however,  af- 
fected to  consider  such  precautions  as  insulting  to  their  sov- 
ereign, and  the  golden  opportunity  passed  away.  Innumer- 
able intrigues  followed ;  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  endeavored  to 
force  his  second  son  upon  the  Spanish  Ambassadors  as  the 
Prince  to  be  selected  for  the  husband  of  the  Infanta.  The 
Duke  of  Nemours  put  in  his  claim ;  the  Duke  of  Lomune 
sought  to  advance  his  son ;  and  a  large  party  supported  the 
young  Duke  of  Guise.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
contention,  a  blow  was  struck  by  a  body  which  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  interfering,  which  came  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  the  Spanish  party,  and  dissipated  all  their  vain  imagi- 
nations. The  Parliament,  by  a  decree  of  the  28th  of  June, 
protested  solemnly  agfunst  all  proceedings  which  might 
transfer  the  crown  of  France  to  a  foreigner,  or  infringe  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  declared  all  which 
had  been  done,  or  might  be  done,  in  such  a  course,  null  and 
invalid. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  immediately  suspected  of  sug- 
gesting this  act ;  but  we  learn  from  Yilleroy  that  it  took 
place  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  was  merely 
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die  result  of  the  attachment  of  the  great  body  of  the  law  to 
the  acknowledged  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  Mayenne,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  would  have  overl 
leaped  this  barrier,  had  the  nomination  of  Philip  fallen  upon 
his  son ;  but  on  the  14th  of  July,  that  monarch's  ministers 
announced,  in  an  assemby  of  the  leaders  of  the  League,  that 
he  had  selected  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  the  husband  of  his 
daughter ;  and  Mayenne,  with  bitter  indignation  in  his  heart, 
but  smooth  words  upon  his  lips,  applied  himself  from  that 
moment  to  frustrate  th&  views  of  the  Spanish  court.  His 
situation  became  not  only  difficult  but  even  perilous ;  he 
saw  himself  deserted  in  a  moment  by  all  the  nobility  but 
three  ;*  the  rest  hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  Guise ;  and 
the  only  person,  beyond  the  family  of  Mayenne,  who  seemed 
to  feel  little  satisfaction  in  the  choice,  was  the  young  Duke 
himself.  Various  preliminaries,  however,  were  to  be  ar- 
hmged,  and  of  these  Mayenne  took  advantage  for  his  own 
purposes.  The  great  majority  of  the  deputies  to  the  States 
were  still  at  his  command,  and,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  as- 
sembly declared  that  they  would  not  proceed  to  the  election 
of  the  Infanta,  till  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  assured  of  pay- 
ment for  the  immense  expenses  he  had  been  obliged  to  incur, 
and  of  recompense  for  the  services  he  had  rendered.f  The 
Spaniards  and  their  adherents  murmured  and  remonstrated, 
but  Mayenne,  sure  of  his  power  in  the  States,  treated  all  their 
proposals  coldly;  and  although  they  demanded  that  no 
treaty  for  a  truce  should  be  entered  into  with  the  King  of 
Navarre,  until  they  had  time  to  consult  their  own  court,  and, 
moreover,  instigated  the  Legate  to  threaten  that  he  would 
retire  from  Paris,  if  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  granted, 
the  Duke  calmly  replied  that  he  must  act  in  that  matter  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  might  require. 

It  was  plain  to  all  men,  that  Henry  was  now  about  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  and  had  Mayenne  chosen 
this  moment  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  King,  he  might 
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have  obtained  for  himself  and  his  friends  every  advantage 
which  he  could  reasonably  desire,  and  would  have  preserved 
at  least  the  appearance  of  having  acted  throughout  from  a 
sincere,  though  mistaken,  zeal  for  religion.  He  still  clung, 
however,  to  the  hope  of  retaining  power  as  the  leader  of  a 
party,  even  when  all  chance  of  accomptishing  his  more  am- 
bitious schemes  had  passed  away;  and  he  thus  lost  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  both  his  reputation  and  influence. 
Indeed,  agitated  by  various  passions  embarrassed  by  a  thou- 
sand difficulties,  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  frustrated 
by  the  very  instruments  which  he  had  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ambition,  he  seems  to  have  become  bewildered 
in  the  labyrinth  which  he  himself  had  aided  to  raise,  and, 
met  by  perils  on  every  side,  to  have  been  driven  first  to  one 
course,  and  then  to  another,  by  the  obstacles  on  either  hand, 
neglecting  the  only  path  of  safety  which  was  open  before 
him.  After  having  thwarted  the  views  of  the  Spanish  party 
on  the  most  essential  point,  he  cast  himself  into  their  hands 
in  the  vain  hope,  that  when  the  objects  for  which  they  had 
struggled  were  lost  to  them  forever,  they  would  give  him 
their  support ;  after  having  set  at  nought  the  authority  of 
the  Legate,  he  joined  with  that  prelate  in  the  endeavor  to 
prevent  or  render  nugatory,  the  reconciliation  of  the  King 
with  the  Church;  and  after  all  hope  of  maintaining  the 
League  was  at  an  end,  he  thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
engagement,  confirmed  by  oath,  with  the  Spaniards  and  Car- 
dinal Legate,  never  to  abandon  the  union  or  recognize  the 
King,  whether  he  renounced  the  Protestant  faith  or  not. 

In  the  meantime,  Henry,  while  at  Mantes,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  listening  to  frequent  conferences  regarding  religion. 
He  gave  his  attention  to  Papists  and  to  Protestants  alike,  and 
from  the  latter  he  obtained  an  admission,  that  "  God  is  not 
less  honored  in  the  Roman  Church  than  in  that  of  the  Befor- 
mation,'*  and  that  salvation  might  be  obtained  in  one  as  well 
as  in  the  other.  This  assurance  appears  to  have  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  King's  mind,  and  he  argued,  that  if  such  was 
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the  belief  of  the  Protestants,  while  the  Boman  Catholics  de- 
clared that  no  man  could  be  saved  oat  of  their  own  communion, 
security  was  only  to  be  found  with  the  latter.  "  Prudence 
requires/'  he  said,  addressing  a  Protestant  minister,  "  that  I 
should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  and  not  of  yours, 
because  in  being  of  theirs,  I  am  saved,  both  according  to 
them  and  according  to  you,  and  being  of  yours,  I  am  only 
saved  according  to  you,  but  not  according  to  them."  It  has 
been  supposed,  indeed,  and  with  great  probability,  that  de 
Momay  and  others,  who  took  part  in  these  conferences,  did 
not  exert  themselves  with  any  degree  of  zeal  to  retain  the 
King  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  seeing  that  his  conversion 
was  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  France,  suffered 
their  opponents  to  gain  advantages  in  arguments  which  might 
have  been  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  piety,  with  a 
number  of  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  brought  the  whole 
force  of  their  eloquence  to  the  work  of  conversion ;  and 
although  zealous  Protestants  have  not  been  able  to  conceive 
that  Henry  was  sincerely  convinced,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
when  the  question  is  considered  calmly,  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not.  The  whole  arts,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  Rome 
were  employed  to  bring  conviction  to  his  mind  ;  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  works  he  had  never 
read,  were  cited  upon  points  which  he  had  little  opportunity 
of  investigating ;  the  example  of  multitudes  whom  he  knew 
to  be  men  of  wisdom,  learning  and  piety,  was  held  up  before 
him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  opposed  to  these 
inducments,  but  the  cold  and  feeble  reasoning  of  persons 
probably  unwilling  to  be  successful.  At  length,  having  re- 
moved from  Mantes  to  St.  Denis,  Henry  summoned  to  assist 
him  a  number  of  the  clergy  of  Paris,  amongst  whom  were 
several  of  the  most  ardent  preachers  of  the  League ;  and  to 
this  application  they  acceded,  notwithstanding  the  furious 
opposition  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Legate,  the  latter  of 
whom  threatened  them  with  the  severest  censures  of  the 
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Church,  and  with  the  loss  of  aU  their  benefices.  The  eante 
of  St  BustaciA,  however,  boldly  replied,  that  neither  his  con* 
science  nor  the  canons  of  the  Chorch,  permitted  him  to  re- 
fuse his  assistance  to  a  heretic  willing  to  be  concerted,  and 
if  the  Legate  did  his  duty,  he  would  take  part  in  the  good 
work  himself.  His  companions  and  himself,  accordingly,  set 
out  for  St  Denis,  and,  aided  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
and  three  other  bishops,  labored  during  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, the  28rd  and  24th  of  July,  to  instruct  the  King  in  all 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fEUth.  The  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  made  one  great  effort  to  prevent  the  King  from 
receiving  absolution  from  the  hands  of  any  one  but  the  Pope ; 
and  the  Legate  published  a  prohibition,  by  which  the  pre- 
lates and  ecclesiastics  of  France,  were  forbidden  to  receive 
Henry  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But  the  wise  and 
good  men  by  whom  he  was  now  surrounded,  were  not  to  be 
deterred  by  such  menaces  from  restoring  peace  to  France, 
and  gaining  a  great  convert  to  their  own  faith ;  and  the  King, 
having  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  prepared  to  make 
his  abjuration  on  Simday  the  25th  of  July.  At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  that  day,  Henry,  dressed  in  white  satin, 
with  a  black  mantle  and  hat,  proceeded  to  the  great  church 
of  St  Denis,  supported  by  the  Princes  of  royal  blood,  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  a  lai^e  number  of  the  nobility. 
He  was  preceded  by  the  Swiss,  the  Scotch,  and  the  French 
g^rd :  the  houses  were  decorated,  the  streets  were  strewed 
with  flowers,  and,  notwithstanding  a  strict  prohibition  pub- 
lished the  day  before  in  Paris,  forbidding  the  people  td  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  an  immense  multitude  lined  the  way 
on  either  side,  grreeting  him  with  repeated  cries  of  *'  Long 
live  the  King."  At  the  entrance  of  the  church,  seated  in  a 
chair  of  white  damask,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  France 
and  Navarre,  appeared  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  supported 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and  a  number  of  bishops,  with 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  bearing  the  cross,  the  evangelists, 
and  the  holy  water.     On  arriving  at  the  great  doorway  oi 
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the  cliiirch,  he  was  anked  by  the  Archbishop  who  he  was^ 
to  which  Heniy  replied,  "  I  am  the  King."  The  Archbishop 
then  demanded,  *'  What  do  jon  seek  ?" 

"  I  seek/'  answered  Henry, "  to  be  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Apostolical  and  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

«  Do  you  really  desire  it  V*  inquired  the  Archbishop. 

Henry  answered  that  he  did;  and  kneeling  before  the 
prelate,  he  pronounced  the  following  words: — ''I  protest 
and  swear,  before  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  to  live  and  die 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  protect  and  defend  it 
against  all  men,  at  the  peril  of  my  blood  and  my  life,  re- 
nouncing all  heresies  contrary  thereunto."*  The  Archbishop 
then  gave  him  his  consecrated  ring  to  kiss,  and  afterwards 
absolution  and  benediction.  The  monarch  was  next  con- 
ducted into  the  choir,  and  repeated  his  profession  of  faith, 
and  his  oath,  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  having  kissed 
which,  he  was  led  to  the  confessional  behind,  where  he  made 
confession  to  the  Archbishop  while  Te  Deum  was  sung ;  and 
then,  having  been  conducted  to  a  desk  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  fleurs-de-lis,  high  mass  was 
celebrated  before  him,  and  thus  terminated  the  ceremony  of 
his  abjuration.  The  same  evening  he  heard  vespers  at 
St.  Denis,  and  then  proceeded  to  Montmartre,  to  render 
thanks  in  the  church  of  that  place. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  vain  to  recapitulate  all  that  has 
been  said  regarding  the  conversion. of  the  King ;  some  have 
asserted  that  Henry  treated  the  subject  with  levity,  saying 
that  Paris  was  well  worth  a  mass ;  others  have  declared  that 
Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of 
Henry ;  and  Aubign6,  with  his  usual  malevolence,  has  done 
all  that  he  could,  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  and  insincerity 

*  This  is  not  the  fonn  of  abjaration  given  by  SuUy,  but  as  it  is  to  be 
found  both  in  L'Etoile  and  Cayet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
that  which  the  King  pronounced  before  the  Archbishop.  The  more 
extended  form  which  Solly  mentions  Was  probably  given  in  writing, 
ogned  by  the  King's  own  hand. 
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over  the  whole  proceeding.  But  almost  all  those  who  knew 
Henry  well,  have  declared  that  his  conversion  was  sincere, 
and  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  his  after  life  as  a  proof  of 
the  assertion.  It  is  probable  that  the  monarch,  always  in- 
different to  forms  and  ceremonies,  thought  the  change  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  of  much  less  importance  than  it  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  the  more  zealous  of  either  religion ; 
but  the  respect  which  he  paid  throughout  his  whole  life,  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even  in  points 
where  his  vices  and  weaknesses  were  concerned,  gives  strong 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  We  know  that  he  even  separated 
himself  for  a  time  from  her  he  loved  best,  when  about  to 
perform  some  extraordinary  act  oi  devotion ;  and  indeed,  he 
seems  not  only  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines,  but  also 
some  of  the  superstitions,  of  the  Roman  Church.  A  earful 
examination  of  all  his  acts  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life, 
can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  belief  that  his 
conversion  was  sincere ;  and  the  character  of  the  monarch 
was  so  strongly  opposed  to  fraud  and  deceit  of  any  kind, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  in  the  remarkable 
words  of  Sully,  that  "  a  prince  who  had  never  cheated  men, 
was  very  far  removed  from  the  design  of  cheating  God.'* 
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The  exhausted  state  of  both  parties  required  some  time 
for  repose.  To  Mayemie,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  frame  new  plans  of  resistance,  and  to 
carry  on  intrigues  both  with  the  Court  of  Spain  in  order  to 
obtain  support,  and  with  the  Tarious  fractions  of  the  League, 
to  restore  union  amongst  its  discordant  parts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  humane  policy  of  the  King  led  him  to  permit  his 
rebellious  subjects  to  taste  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  the  best 
means  of  disgusting  them  with  the  war,  in  which  they  had 
so  wildly  and  unreasonably  engaged. 

The  conversion  of  Henry  was  thus  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  truce  of  three  months,  granted  on  the  91  st  of  July ; 
and  the  result  which  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  had  foretold 
in  the  conferences  at  Sur^ne,  as  one  of  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  abjuration  of  the  Ejng,  very  soon  appeared. 
A  number  of  Protestant  noblemen  and  gentlemen  followed 
his  example,  and  ere  many  years  had  passed,  most  of  the 
distinguished  Huguenots  had  conformed  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  There  were  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  indeed, 
which  we  may  have  to  notice  hereafter ;  but  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  particularize  all  the  instances  in  which  the 
Protestant  nobility  reconciled  themselves  with  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mayenne,  the  Legate,  and  the  Span- 
iards, struggled  in  vain  against  the  difficulties  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  the  King's  conversion.  They  bound 
themselves  to  mutual  assistance  by  oaths  so  rash  and  impru- 
dent, that  Mayenne  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  them,  even 
from  his  councillors  Jeannin  and  WIeroy ;  they  instigated 
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the  preachen  to  declaim  from  the  pulpits  agaiimt  Hemy  and 
thoee  who  had  assisted  at  his  abjuration ;  they  hiduced  the 
States,  by  a  pitiful  stratagem,  to  publish  the  edicts  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  an  illegal  and  informal  manner  ;*  and 
they  persuaded  the  deputies  to  take  a  new  oath  of  union,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  maintain  a  party  in  the  state.    But  the 
oaths  of  all  were  soon  broken ;  the  fiery  oratory  of  Boucher, 
and  other  zealots,  had  no  effect  upon  the  cold  ears  of  the 
people ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  France  pro- 
tested against  the  publication  of  the  edicts  <^  the  Council  of 
Trent,  as  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  Galilean  church. 
The  King,  however,  without  loss  of  time,  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  the  Pope,  making  spiritual  submissicm  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  promising  to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
afterwards  sent  a  more  formal  ambassador  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Nevers ;  but  the  Cardinal  Legate  had  taken 
instant  measures  to  frustrate  the  views  of  the  King,  by  dis- 
patching Montorio,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  prejudice  the 
mind  of  the  Pontiff,  and  persuade  him  that  the  conversion 
of  Henry  was  but  feigned. 

Clement  YUL,  a  weak  and  bigoted  priest,  was  easily  led 
to  any  act  of  unseemly  violence,  and  he  twice  sent  to  forbid 
Nevers  to  approach  the  Vatican  as  the  envoy  of  Heory  of 
Navarre.  He  also  warned  him  to  enter  Borne,  even  aa  Lu- 
dovic  of  Goncaga,  with  as  few  attendants  as  possible,  and 
showed  every  inclination  to  reject  the  application  of  Henry 
for  absolution  from  the  anathema  laupched  against  him,  on 
any  conditions  whatsoever*  Nevers,  however,  acquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  and  probably 
looking  upon  this  exuberant  display  of  reluctance  aa  afieeted 

*  Thin  was  effected  after  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  ibmaliy  pro- 
rogued the  States  till  September.  The  Legate  did  not  enter,  we  are 
assured,  till  after  the  Duke  had  pronounced  the  prorogation ;  but  then^ 
the  "  ordonnance"  for  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  councQ  was 
vead  belbre  hini|  awl  ha  thanked  the  depalies  aa  Ihy  an  aet  of  the 
States. 
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for  latent  purposes,  passed  over  all  these  difficulties,  made 
his  WBj  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  for  some  weeks  carried  on 
n^otiations  with  the  Pontiff;  but  Clement  showed  a  degree 
of  brutal  bigotry  which  incensed  even  the  devout  Nevers; 
and  after  having  been  treated  with  indignity,  and  having 
heard  the  Pontiff  declare,  that  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  told 
him  Henry  was  truly  converted,  he  would  not  believe  it,* 
he  quitted  Rome,  leaving  his  mission  unaccomplished.  The 
letters  of  the  Duke  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  his  negotiation  in  an  abrupt  and  almost  hostile  man- 
ner, nught  have  given  great  pain  to  the  King,  who  was  eager 
to  reap  from  his  conversion  the  fruit  of  peace  apd  order  in 
his  kingdom,  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of  facts  which,  it  would 
seem,  were  concealed  from  Nevers  himself  at  the  time.  The 
open  negotiation  of  the  Duke  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
pageant,  as  almost  all  the  public  transactions  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  have  always  been ;  and  the  absolution  of  the  King 
was  treated  for  by  secret  agents,  employed  both  before  and 
after  the  embassy  of  Nevers.  The  principal  partisan  of 
Henry  in  the  imperial  city,  in  point  of  talent,  activity,  and 
energy,  was  the  well-known  Arnold  d'Ossat,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  without  any  known  relations,  with  no  public  functions, 
an  advocate  without  practice,  a  priest  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  only  distingmshed  by  the  friendship  of  some  eminent 
men,  and  a  high  literary  reputation.  Nevertheless,  taking 
up  the  interest  of  the  King  with  seal  and  affection,  he  day 
by  day  made  secret  progress  in  his  cause,  directed  Clielle,  a 
royal  agent  who  preceded  Nevers,  co-operated  with  Gondi 
and  Duperron  some  time  after,  and  obtained  private  as* 
surances,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  King,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  negotiation,  that  however  repulsive  the  de- 
meanor of  the  Pope  might  be  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
desired  absolution  would  ultimately  be  granted.  Henry, 
indeed,  was  far  from  easy  on  the  subject ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  secret  information  derived  from  d'Ossat,  he  might 

*  Mem.  de  Neven,  torn,  it  p.  463. 
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well  doubt,  as  others  have  since  doubted,  whether  Clemeat 
was  acting  sincerely  with  any  one,  and  whether  he  was  not 
protracting  his  open  resistance  while  he  privately  encouFBged 
hope,  in  order  to  see  what  turn  the  afGsdrs  of  France  might 
take,  and  shape  his  pohcy  by  the  success  or  £Eulure  of  the 
faction  which  had  been  nurtured  by  the  gold  of  Rome. 
Certain  it  is,  that  though  he  reproached  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch with  the  niggardly  spirit  he  had  displayed  in  supp<Hting 
the  Papal  party  'm  France,  he  treated  the  envoys  of  the 
League  with  favor,  and  induced  them  to  expect  that  he 
would  firmly  refuse  to  absolve  the  King,  confirming  his  as- 
surances by  the  intemperate  violence  which  he  displayed 
towards  Kevers. 

Thus  far  the  leaders  of  the  League  were  successful,  and 
their  preachers  also  obtained  the  results  which  they  sought, 
in  instigating  an  attempt  upon  Henry's  life.  That  monarch, 
after  having  established  severe  tolls  upon  all  conmiodities 
which  passed  the  towns  he  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
retired  to  Melun,  where  he  received  an  intimation,  sent  by 
Seraj^iin  Bianchi,  an  Italian  monk  then  residing  at  Lycos, 
that  a  person  named  Barriere  had  set  out  to  assassinate  him. 
M.  de  Brancaleon,  by  whom  the  intelligence  was  brought^ 
received  orders  to  watch  for  the  murderer,  who  was  seen  for 
a  moment  on  the  26th  August,  before  the  house  in  which 
the  King  resided,  but  disappeared  immediately,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  following  day.  Having  then  been  put  to 
the  torture,  he  confessed  his  crime,  and  implicated  several 
persons,  amongst  whom  were  two  Jesuits,  the  curate  of  St. 
Andrew's  at  Paris,  and  one  or  two  other  monks  and  priests,^ 
all  of  whom,  he  said,  had  encouraged  him  in  his  design.  As 
he  varied  his  confessions,  however,  in  the  different  examina- 
tions which  took  place,  Henry  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  in 
any  way  the  persons  he  accused ;  but  the  assassin  himself 
was  given  up  to  justice,  and  was  put  to  death  with  all  the 
barbarous  inflictions  which,  in  those  days,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  law. 


As  the  truce  approached  its  cIom,  the  Leaguers  eagerly 
solicited  its  prolongation  for  two  months;  and  after  some 
difficuliy  Henry  granted  their  request ;  but  he  forced  YiUan 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Fescamp,  which  he  had  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  suspension  of  arms»  upon  the  pretence  that 
his  contest  with  Bois  Roge,  the  gOTomor,  was  a  priyate 
quarrel.  Bois  Roge  made  his  full  submission  to  the  King 
about  the  same  period,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  rais" 
ing  of  the  siege  I  do  not  discover.*  The  Court  of  the  French 
monarch  now  became  a  market  to  which  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects  and  towns  brought  their  obedience  for  sale  at  various 
prices.  Some  demanded  much,  others  were  more  moderate 
in  their  requirements ;  some  with  a  greater  degree  of  gen* 
ero^ity  came  over  without  previous  stipulation ;  but  all  sooner 
or  later  looked  for  some  recompense,  and  in  most  cases  ob- 
tamed  it.  Monsieur  de  Yitry,  one  of  the  first  who  joined  the 
party  of  the  King  after  his  conversion,  gave  notice  at  once  to 
Mayenne,  and  other  leaders  of  the  League,  that  as  he  had 
opposed  Henry  because  he  was  a  heretic,  he  would  now  serve 
him  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  He  begged  them  to  take 
their  measures  accordingly ;  and  in  the  month  of  December, 
1593,  he  gave  up  the  keys  of  Meaux,  of  which  town  he  was 
governor,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  assumed  the  white 
scarf,  and  set  out  to  join  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany of  horse,  leaving  his  wife  to  foUow.  Before  she  could  do 
so,  however,  the  inhabitants  had  adopted  the  same  rifisolu- 
tion  as  their  governor ;  Madame  de  Yitry  was  entreated  to 
send  a  messenger  to  call  him  back ;  and  Yitry  returning,  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  citizens  of  fidelity  to  the  King. 
For  this  service  he  received  twenty  tiiouaand  crowns,  and  the 
government  of  Meaux,.  under  Henry.  Ija  Chatre  soon  after 
brought  the  submission  of  the  towns  of  Orleans  and  Bourges, 
upcm  the  same  conditions  that  had  been  obtained  by  Yitry, 
with  the  additional  promise  of  the  Marshal's  baton.  Yille- 
roy,  the  steady  supporter  and  confidant  of  Mayenne,  dis- 

*  Some  authon  say  it  wai  before,  othen  after. 
VOL.  11.  15 
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gusted  with  the  insinoerity  which  that  nobleman  had  dis- 
played towards  him,  made  his  peace  wiUi  the  King  in  the 
commencement  of  10O4»  and  day  after  day  some  new  adhe- 
rent of  the  League  came  over  to  the  party  of  Henry.  Lyona, 
it  is  supposed  at  the  instigation  of  its  Archbishop  and  May- 
enne,  had  risen  in  September,  1593,  against  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  who  was  endeavoring  to  create  for  himself  aa 
independent  sovereignty  oa  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The 
citizens  seized  his  person,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle 
of  Pierre-encise ;  and  in  February,  1594,  the  principal  in> 
habitants  entered  into  correspondence  with  Alphonso  Omano» 
and  rising  against  the  Leaguers,  declared  their  submission  to 
the  King.*  Aix,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  followed, 
and  the  example  thus  set  had  no  slight  effect  in  the  capital 
itself. 

In  the  meantime,  Henry  made  various  expeditions  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions ;  he  visited  Dieppe,  returned  to 
Mantes,  passed  a  short  time  at  Fontainebleau,  and  made  a 
public  entry  into  Meauz ;  but  during  all  these  journeys,  he 
from  time  to  time  held  earnest  conferences  with  the  Ro- 
man CathoUc  clergy  on* the  subject  of  religion,  although 
he  listened  mildly  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
lus  Protestant  subjects,  and  assured  them,  that  at  a  proper 
time  he  would  do  the  best  for  them  that  he  could.  At  the 
request  of  du  Peiron,  he  suffered  a  dispute  between  that 
ecclesiastic  and  some  of  the  learned  Protestants  to  take  plc^e 
at  Mantes.  Nothing  resulted  from  this  meeting,  as  might 
be  supposed;  and  Henry,  as  soon  as  the  truce*  was  at  an 
end,  laid  siege  to  La  Fert^,  which  he  soon  forced  to  surren- 
der, while  SuUy,  then  Baron  de  Rosni,  negotiated  secretly 
with  Yillars  for  the  submission  of  Rouen,  and  Yilleroy  la- 

*  Anqaetil  paHM  over  all  the  fiu^ts  ngardiiig  the  imprifoimieiit  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemoun,  attributiiig  it  entiraly  to  Mayenne,  without  speaking 
of  the  revolt  of  the  dtizeiifl  of  Lyons.  See  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  m 
p.  355. 
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bored,  bat  without  success,  to  convince  Mayenne  of  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  making  peace  with  the  King. 

Theafiairs  of  the  leader  of  the  League  were  reduced  by 
ibis  time  to  so  deplorable  a  state,  that  no  reasonable  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  his  recovering  even  a  temporary 
ascendency*  In  every  quarter  of  France,  the  Royalist  party 
was  daily  increasing;  in  Paris  itself  it  was  known  to  be 
powerful,  though  the  members  concealed  their  views  under 
the  name  of  Politics ;  the  court  of  Rome  gave  no  active  as- 
sistance to  the  rebels,  and  Henry  himself,  by  accident  and 
by  stratagem,  obtained  the  clearest  proofs  that  the  Spanish 
monarch,  incapable  of  forgiveness,  remembered  with  bitter 
animosity,  that  Mayenne  had  interposed  to  prevent  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Infanta  to  the  throne  of  France.  A  secret 
envoy  from  the  League  to  the  court  of  Spain  was  acciden- 
tally arrested  by  a  body  of  Royalists,  and  the  letters  found 
upon  him  showed  that  he  was  intrusted  with  negotiations  of 
importance.  It  was  also  discovered,  upon  his  examination, 
that  he  was  personally  unknown  fo  the  Spanish  ministers, 
and  M.  de  la  Yarenne,  one  of  Henry's  attached  dependents, 
undertook  the  somewhat  dangerous  task  of  personating  the 
ambassador  of  the  League  in  Spain.  The  strat^^em  proved 
perfectly  successful ;  the  letters  which  had  been  found  upon 
the  person  of  the  real  envoy  were  sufficient  to  obtain  full 
confidence  for  Yarenne  with  the  Spanish  ministers ;  Philip 
hhnself  conferred  with  him  in  private ;  and  the  whole  de* 
signs  of  that  monarch's  cabinet  were  displayed  in  regard  to 
France.  La  Yarenne  escaped  froni  Spain  just  in  time  to 
avoid  being  arrested,  and  Henry  thus  learned  that, -although 
Mayenne  might  be  used  as  a  tool  to  stir  up  fresh  dissensions 
in  the  land,  the  power  he  had  derived  from  Spain  to  menace 
the  monarchy  itself  had  passed  from  his  hands  forever. 

It  was  sufficiently  painful  to  the  heart  of  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane sovereign,  to  see  the  period  of  restoring  lus  country  to 
peace  and  prosperity  retarded  by  the  machinations  of  an  am- 
bitious and  insatiable  enemy.    Nothing,  however,  remained 
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for  Henry,  but»  step  by  step,  to  deprive  the  leader  of  kia 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  fdlowers  who  supported  him  from. 
mercenary  or  fanatical  motiTes,  and  of  ihe  v«n  hopes  which 
deluded  him  with  visions  of  future  greatness  and  suoceas^ 
Arms  were  of  coarse  a  means  to  be  employed  for  this  cad ; 
but  the  King  failed  not  to  make  use  of  all  those  milder 
methods  which  might  advance  his  object  without  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Aware  of  the  effect  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
upon  the  unaginaticm  of  the  people,  Henry  resolved  to  cany 
through  his  coronation  notwithstanding  the  war;  but  as 
Rheims  was  still  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies^  he  received 
the  crown  in  the  town  of  Chartres  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1504,  and  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  preserved  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Royalists  were  exerting  themselves 
with  great  vigor  in  the  capital  itself ;  and  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  the  factixm  were  secretly  gained 
to  the  interests  of  the  King.  The  Count  de  Belin,  Qovemor 
of  the  city,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Arques,  and  had 
never  forgotten  the  courtesy  wiUx  which  Henry  had  treated 
him,  appeared  so  openly  as  his  partisan,  that  the  Spanish 
ministers  and  the  Sixteen  resolved  to  effect  his  retnoval  from 
office;  and  Mayenne  yielded  to  their  request^  though  not 
without  strong  remonstrances,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament^ 
which  openly,  by  its  decrees,  attacked  the  Spanish  faction, 
and  declared  itself  determined  to  oppose  their  designs. 
Belin,  however,  was  dismissed  with  some  complimentary  as- 
surances on  the  part  of  Mayenne,  which  did  not  restrain  him 
from  imn^ediately  joining  the  King.  Several  of  the  PoUtics, 
also,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  and  a  fresh  body  of  Span- 
ish troops  was  introduced.  The  person  chosen  to  succeed 
M.  de  Bdin  was  the  Count  de  Brissac,  who  had  likewise 
been  a  prisoner  in  Henry's  hands.  He  was  now  embroiled 
in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Aumale  and  several 
other  members  of  the  League.    Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards 
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and  tlie  Sixteen  testified  tbe  greatest  joy  at  bis  appointment, 
and  looked  upon  his  perseverance  in  rebellion  as  certain. 

The  sitnation  of  Paris,  however,  was  becoming  every  day 
more  difficult,  and  disunion  was  hourly  spreading  in  the  fac- 
tion ;  the  surrender  of  Pontoise  to  the  King  by  M.  d'Alin- 
eoart,  who  joined  his  father  Yilleroy  in  making  submission, 
completed  the  blockade ;  the  Royatist  forces  swept  the  coun- 
try to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  \  and  no  one  dared  to  ven- 
ture forth  except  with  a  passport  or  a  strong  escort.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  quitted  tlie  capital,  discontented  with  all  that 
had  taken  place.  Orleans  had  fallen  into  Henry's  hands, 
Rouen  was  known  to  be  negotiating ;  mutual  distrust  existed 
between  Mayenne,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Sixteen,  and  the 
Duke,  seeing  that  the  capital  was  no  longer  a  place  in  which 
he  could  command  respect,  or  even  insure  safety,  determined 
to  quit  Paris,  afUfr  long  and-  agitated  hesitation,  which 
evinced  too  plainly  the  state  of  embarrassment  to  which  he 
was  reduced.  Before  he  went,  he  endeavored  to  reanimate 
the  party  of  the  Sixteen,  which  he  had  formerly  crushed ; 
bnt  the  very  attempt  roused  the  indignation  of  that  fraction 
of  the  Parliament  which  continued  in  Paris,  and  many  of 
the  members  who  had  previously  remained  firm  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  League,  thenceforward  co-operated  with  the 
Attorney-General  M0I6,  who  had  long  been  secretly  labor- 
ing in  the  cause  (^  the  King.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  the  Duke  executed  his  purpose  and  left  the  capital, 
upon  the  pretence  of  meeting  some  Spanish  forces  under 
Count  Charles  of  Mansveldt.  But  the  fact  of  his  taking  the 
Duchess  and  his  children  with  him,  afforded  the  Parisians 
a  key  to  his  real  motives. 

It  is  probable  that  Mayenne  did  not  abandon  his  partisans 
in  the  metropolis  without  entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  Paris 
would  be  speedily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  by 
the  Governor,  whom  he  himself  had  chosen;  for  we  find 
that,  previous  to  his  departure,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours* 

*  Anne  of  Ecte,  Dneheif  of  Nemonn,  was  twice  married,  fML  to 
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bad  diBcovered  that  some  sorC  of  comnmnicstioQ  bad  been 
establiBbed  between  Bxiauc  and  Heniy  by  the  means  of  An- 
thony de  Bochepot  She  immediatelj  made  the  &ot  known 
to  her  son ;  but  the  Duke  tnnied  a  deaf  ear  to  theehaige,  and 
neglected  her  exhortation  to  treat  with  his  soyerdgn,  wfafle 
he.  yet  had  command  of  the  capitaL  He  disph&yed  no  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Govenior,  and,  shortly  before  he  set  out, 
furnished  him  with  seyeral  blank  letters  of  eidle,  to  enable 
him  to  deal  in  a  summaiy  manner,  with  any  person  whom 
he  might  judge  it  expedient  to  expel  from  Paris.* 

The  conduct  of  Brissac  was  soon  determined  after  the  de- 
parture of  Mayenne;  an  interview  was  arranged  between 
him  and  his  brother-in-law,  St  Luc,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  An- 
toine,  the  pretext  assigned  being  a  law-suit  then  pending  be- 
tween them ;  and  during  their  conference  a  plan  was  sketched 
out  for  giving  Henry  entrance  into  his  capitaL  The  two 
gentlemen,  and  the  lawyers  who  accompanied  them,  parted 
apparently  in  anger,  and  Brissac,  returning  into  the  town, 
summoned  to  take  council  with  him  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  and  officers  ci  the  city,  on  whose 
loyalty  he  could  rely.  From  this  secret  assembly  every  sort 
of  false  rumor  regarding  the  events  which  were  taking  place 
without  the  waUs  was  spread,  in  order  to  embarrass  and  oc- 
cupy the  Leaguers ;  and  the  whole  details  of  the  plan  for 
delivering  the  c^itj  to  the  King,  and  the  teims  upon  which 
he  was  to  receive  peaceable  admission,  having  been  arranged, 
they  were  communicated  to  Henry,  who  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  March. 

Brissac  had  by  that  time  made  every  preparation  for  giv- 
ing admittance  to  the  Royal  forces.  He  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Porte  Neuve,  and  on  the  pretence  of  building  a 

Francis,  Duke  of  Goko,  aMaarinated  by  Poltrot,  by  whom  the  had 
■everal  soiu,  amongst  others,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne ;  and  secondly,  to 
James  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours. 

*  Anquetill  confounds  the  negotiation  commenced  by  Rochepot  and 
discovered  by  the  Duchess  of  Nemoun,  with  that  afterwards  carried  on 
between  BriMae  and  St.  Luc. 
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wall  instead,  had  removed  ihe  earth -with  which  it  was  blocked 
up.  He  placed  several  other  gates  in  the  hands  of  citizens 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  dispersed  bands  of  armed  men 
through  the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  to  favor  the  OJ)e- 
rations  of  the  King's  troops.  It  had  been  determined  that 
the  entrance  was  to  be  effected  on  several  points  at  once ; 
that  the  garrisons  of  Melun  and  Corbeil  were  to  drop  down 
the  river,  and  be  received  by  one  of  Brissac's  officers  at  the 
head  of  a  great  body  of  citizens  and  boatmen ;  and  that  the 
moment  the  troops  had  entered  the  town,  they  were  to  make  * 
a  movement  for  the  purpose  of  separating  a  body  of  Wal- 
loons, who  were  quartered  at  the  Temple,  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Eustacia  and 
the  Porte  St.  Denis. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  the  attempt,  reports 
were  purposely  spread  that  the  King  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  that  a  large  quantity  of 
treasure,  on  its  road  to  the  court,  had  already  arrived  at  Pa* 
laiseau.  On  the  diffusion  of  this  last  intelligence  Brissac  sent 
out  a  zealous  partisan  of  Spain,  named  James  Ferrarois,  at 
the  head  of  two  companies  of  determined  Leaguers,  to  seek 
for  the  imaginary  booty,  and  thus  delivered  himself  from  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  who  might  have 
proved  troublesome  within  the  walls.* 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
and  the  Duke  of  Feria,  received  a  vague  intimation  that 
something  was  intended  against  them,  and  sending  for  Bris- 
sac on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  they  besought  him  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  surprise.  Brissac  treated  their  fears 
lightly,  but  agreed  at  once  to  visit  the  walls.  By  order  of 
the  Ambassador,  who  still  entertained  supicions  of  the  Gov- 

*  The  troops  sent  out  were  two  French  companies,  not  Spaniards,  as 
Anquetil  asserts,  and  the  object  was  to  surprise  a  quantity  of  treasure 
supposed  to  be  on  its  way  to  the  court,  not  to  escort  a  convoy  sent  to 
Paris  by  Mayenne,  as  that  writer  declares.  This  is  proved  by  EtoOe 
and  other  eye-witnesses  of  what  was  passing  in  the  capital. 
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enior»  he  was  aocompamed  on  bis  round  by  a  small  par^  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  who,  we  are  assured,  received  orders  to 
poniard  the  French  officer,  if,  in  their  vooorse,  they  distin- 
guished any  sound,  which  announced  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  to  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and,  although  this  charge 
may  have  arisen  merely  in  one  of  the  false  reports  which  are 
always  so  busy  in  a  city  agitated  by  contending  fisctions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  most  violent  and  (Mrocioos 
schemes  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Royalist  party  in 
Paris,  were  agitated  in  the  secret  councils  held  by  the  Six- 
teen and  their  accomplices.  All,  however,  was  still.  No 
sound  announced  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  the  guards 
were  at  their  post,  and  the  Spaniards  retired  satisfied  to  rest 
The  faction  of  the  Sixteen  also  visited  the  walls ;  but  so  well 
had  Biissac  taken  his  measures,  that  they  were  also  deceived, 
and  retired  to  rest  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning. 

A  little  before  four,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Brissac 
and  the  Prevdt  des  Marchands  issued  forth  in  silence  ;  and, 
having  placed  a  guard  over  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
with  orders  to  fire  upon  any  person  who  came  forth,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Porte  Neuve,  opened  it,  and  let  down  the 
drawbridge.  The  Ejng's  troops  had  not  yet  appeared,  some 
accidental  delay  having  occurred,  and  the  Governor  had  to 
wait  several  minutes  before  Yitry  and.  other  noblemen,  with 
the  first  party  of  Royalists,  arrived  at  the  gate. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were 
awakened  by  a  noise  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  of 
St.  Germain ;  and  a  number  of  persons  running  out,  found  a 
body  of  the  King's  forces,  who  had  just  cut  to  pieces  a  small 
corps  of  lanzknechts,  by  whom  their  passage  had  been  op- 
posed. The  troops,  in  the  meantime,  marched  on  in  perfect 
order,  entering  no  house,  committing  no  violence  upon  the 
citizens,  but  taking  possession  of  the  bridges,  the  squares, 
and  the  ramparts,  and  pointing  the  cannon  down  the  princi- 
pal streets.    The  citizens,  who  had  gone  forth,  returned  to 
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tbeir  houses,  waiting  for  further  moyements,  and  spreading 
the  news  that  the  King  was  in  the  city. 

Henry,  howeyer,  did  not  make  his  entrance  for  nearly  an 
hour,  when  he  appeared  unarmed  at*  the  Porte  Nenve  ;*  he 
was  there  met  by  Brissac,  who  immediately  presented  him 
with  a  magnificent  scarf,  upon  Which  the  King,  taldng  off 
his  own,  threw  it  over  the  Governor's  shoulder,  addressing 
him  by  the  title  of  Marshal  of  France.  The  Prev6t  des  Mar 
chands  delivered  the  keys,  which  the  King  received  graciously, 
and  Henry  proceeded  along  the  streets  amidst  shouts  of 
**  Peace !  peace !  long  live  the  King !"  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  monarch  was  to  hear  mass  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  his  procession  thence  to  the  Louvre,  with  the 
trumpets  sounding,  the  bells  ringing,  and  the  faces  of  thou- 
sands pressing  to  see  him,  so  that  he  could  hardly  move 
through  the  streets,  while  they  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions, presented  a  scene  such  as  Paris  had  not  witnessed  for 
many  years. 

Having  ascertained,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  welcome  and 
gratulation  were  all  he  had  to  expect  from  the  citizens,  Henry 
entered  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France.  He  found  it  in 
possession  of  his  household,  the  officers  of  the  Crown  waiting 
his  appearance  in  their  order,  and  the  morning  meal  prepared, 
as  if  no  change  had  taken  place,  although  it  was  now  six 
years  since  the  halls  of  the  Louvre  had  been  trod  by  the 
steps  of  a  monarch.  The  Spaniards  at  first,  with  a  force 
amounting  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  showed 
some  intention  of  maintaining  the  post  they  occupied,  but 
the  King  having  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
with  an  <»^er  to  send  him  immediately  the  Colonel  of  the 
Walloons,  who  had  been  arrested  some  days  before  on  a 
charge  of  favoring  the  King,  the  Duke  obeyed  promptly. 
Henry  in  return  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  tell  him 

•  Anquetil,  with  his  usual  inaoenracy.  would  lead  one  t6  believe  that 
"Htnry  was  aimed,  but  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  error  is  not  so 
unimportant  as  it  seems  at  fiist  sight. 

15* 
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that  he  would  he  pennitted  to  quit  Paris,  and  retire  to  Flaa- 
derB  with  all  the  foreign  troops  c^  the  ganriaon,  provided  no 
attempt  at  resistance  was  made.  The  Duke  willingly  em- 
braced the  course  suggesled,  and  retired  from  the  French 
capital,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  more  furious  Lea- 
guers, who  took  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  soldiery. 
If  the  retreat  of  this  small  body  of  citizens  was  produced  by 
fear,  it  was  unnecessary ;  for  two  days  before,  while  at  Sen- 
lis,  the  King  had  caused  a  great  number  of  notes  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  signed  them  with  his  own  hand,  by  the  tenor  of 
which  he  pledged  .himself,  upon  the  faith  and  word  of  a 
monarch,  not  to  pursue  in  any  way  such  of  the  citizens  as 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  fwbade  his  o&fxn, 
civil  and  military,  in  any  manner  to  injure  or  molest  th^n. 
These  notes  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Brissac  and  other 
noblemen,  and  distributed  amongst  those  who  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious,  on  their  submitting  to  the  power  of 
the  King.  Towards  two  o'clock,  the  Spaniards  marched  out 
by  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  the  King,  having  placed  himself 
at  a  window  near  the  gate,  saluted  them  by  pulling  off  his 
hat.  Their  arms  were  lowered,  their  matches  extinguished, 
their  banners  furled,  and  as  they  passed  the  Edng,  th^ 
leaders  bent  the  knee  and  thanked  him  for  his  clemency  and 
magnanimity.*  Henry  replied  with  courtesy  and  kindness* 
and  ended  by  saying :  "  Adieu,  gentlemen !  adieu !  comm^id 
me  to  your  master,  and  go  in  peace,  but  do  not  come  heuck 
again." 

In  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  the  most  perfect  tranquillity 
was  restored  in  Paris,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  dancing, 
festivity,  and  rejoicing.  The  Bastille  held  out,  indeed,  hope- 
lessly, and  was  not  ^surrendered  till  the  Saturday  following. 

*  Le  Gh^in.  Decade  de  Henri  Quatre.  It  is  to  be  lemaiked  that 
Le  Grain  waa  present  at  this  scene,  and  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  his 
account,  although  other  historians  only  maAf  that  Heniy  spoke  kindly 
to  the  Spanisl^  leaders,  and  give  the  last  woids  that  he  addiewed  16 
them. 
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St.  Luo  was  sent  to  assure  the  Cardinal  Peleve,  the  Legate, 
and  the  Duchesses  of  Nemours  and  Montpensier,  that  they 
might  remain  with  the  most  perfect  security.  Peley6,  how- 
ever, died  the  same  day  ;*  but  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier, , 
who  had  been  well  known  to  Hairy  in  fonner  days,  accom- 
modating herself  to  the  times,  went  to  visit  him  at  the  Lou- 
vre, and  was  seen  playing  at  cards  with  the  King,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court,  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival. 
Another  anecdote  of  the  King's  entrance  into  Paris  must 
not  be  omitted.  As  the  baggage  of  La  Noue,  one  of  his 
chief  supporters,  was  being  brought  into  the  city,  it  was 
seized  by  the  officers  of  the  town  for  a  debt,  which  his 
father,  the  celebrated  General,  had  contracted  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  La  Noue  hastened  instantly  to  the  King  to 
complain ;  but  Henry  replied :  '*  We  must  pay  our  debts.  La 
Noue.  I  pay  mine."  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  King  drew 
him  aside  from  the  Court ;  and  not  having  money  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  debt,  he  gave  him  jewels  to  pledge  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  baggage. 

The  generous  forbearance  of  the  King  was  extended  to 
his  enemies  of  all  classes,  even  after  the  complete  submission 
of  Paris  placed  them  in  his  power,  and  vengeance  might 
have  been  exercised  without  risk  or  loss.  I  find  the  names 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons,  who  were  ordered 
to  retire  from  the  capital  for  a  time ;  but  all  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  gentleness;  and  to  every  Leaguer  was 
offered  the  choice  of  submitting  and  taking  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  of  receiving  a  passport  to  join  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne.  The  monarch  seemed  resolved  to  conquer  the  hearts 
of  his  people  by  kindness,  and  succeeded  so  far  that,  for 
some  time  after  his  arrival,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  made 
his  way  through  the  streets,  the  people  crowding  round  him 
wherever  he  went.  The  captain  of  the  guard  more  than 
once  endeavored  to  clear  a  passage,  but  Henry  forbade  him 

*  De  Thou.  The  death  of  this  penonage  is  stated  by  Cayet  to  have 
taken  place  upon  94th  Maich,  and  by  TEtoile  on  the  98th. 
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to  drive  the  people  baek,  sayiiig»  thai  thej  weie  ''  •tarving 
to  see  a  King.*'  The  ac4a  of  the  pretended  Slates  G^eneral 
were  condemned  by  the  Parliament^  and  declared  noil  and 
void ;  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  deprived,  bj  an  edict  fran 
the  same  body,  of  his  title  oi  Lieutenant  General,  and  sum- 
moned, with  all  his  abettors,  to  make  immediate  submissioB 
to  the  King;  but  by  Henry's  express  command,  ererj  me- 
morial of  the  public  acts  of  the  League  in  Paris,  which 
might  give  occa8i<Mi  to  after  proceedings,  was  destroyed,  so 
that  no  trace  remained  of  those  transactions  which  could 
have  perpetuated  party  rancor,  and  endangered  the  tiaa* 
quiUity  of  the  capltaL 

The  acquisition  <rf  Paris  hastened  the  submission  of  varioua 
other  towns;  Rouen,  notwithstanding  the  high  eulogium 
which  Sully  passes  upon  YiUars,  was  sold  by  that  officer 
very  dear.  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Troyes,  Sens,  Riom,  Agen, 
Marmande,  YiUeneuve,  and  Poictiers,  were  rapidly  added  to 
the  list  of  surrendered  places.  Balagny,  who  had  sent  his 
wife  in  secret  to  treat  with  Henry  at  Dieppe,  recognised  the 
King,  retaining  for  himsdf  the  feudal  dimiinion  of  the  Gam- 
bresis,  which  he  had  held  for  many  years.  Beauvais,  Per- 
onne,  and  Amiens,  detached  themselves  from  the  party  of 
the  League.  The  Duke  of  Guise  himself  submitted,  bring- 
ing with  him  the-  keys  of  Rheims,  Vitry,  and  Meiieres ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorrsine  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  concluded  by  Bassompierre  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1594. 

One  effort  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  revive  the  cour- 
age of  the  League ;  and  Count  Oharies  of  Mansv^t,  enter- 
ing Picardy,  in  which  only  three  towns  held  out  against  the 
King,  laid  siege  to  La  Capelle  in  the  end  of  April,  and  forced 
it  to  surrender  on  the  ninth  of  May,  before  the  King's  army, 
which  was  collected  with  great  difficulty,  could  arrive  to  its 
deliverance.  Biron,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  troops,  indeed, 
appeared  a  few  days  after,  but  Mansveldt  was  too  aironglj 
intrenched   to  be  attacked,  and  the  French  general,  by 
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Henrj'B  order,  turned  upon  Laon,  which  place  was  imme* 
diately  besieged. 

The  course  of  Mayenne,  after  having  abandoned  the  cap- 
ital, had  not  been  unattended  with  difficulties  and  dangrers 
of  yariotts  kinds.  His  first  resting  place  was  at  Soissons, 
but  he  afterwards  proceeded  into  Brabant^  where  he  endeav* 
ored,  both  by  entreaty  and  alignment,  to  wring  some  efficient 
support  £rom  the  Spanish  Government.  We  are  assured, 
though  without  any  absolute  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Council  of  the  Archduke  deliberated  for  some  time,  as  to 
whether  they  should  not  cause  his  arrest,  on  the  charge  of 
having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the 
matter  of  the  election  of  the  Intota.  If  such  was  really  the 
case,  no  such  design  was  executed;  as  we  find  Mayenne 
sharing  the  command  oi  the  allied  army  with  Count  Charles 
of  Mansveldt  in  the -campaign  of  Picardy. 

The  city  of  Laon  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable  by  any 
force  which  Henry  could  bring  against  it,  tiie  Duke  had 
placed  within  the  walls  his  second  son,  and  a  great  part  of 
his  movable  property.*  The  actual  defence  of  the  place 
was  intrusted  to  Dubourg  I'Espinasse,  lately  Governor  of  the 
Bastille,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  determined  resist- 
ance, when  Biron,  finding  it  in  vain  to  attack  the  Spanish 
General  in  his  camp  near  La  Capelle,  sat  down  beneath  the 
walls.  The  King  in  pencm,  shortly  after  joined  his  army, 
and  carried  on  the  siege  with  great  vigor,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  Mayenne  and  Mansveldt  to  impede  his  pro- 
gress. Two  attempts  were  made  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  but  both  were  defeated  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  the 

*  The  author,  whoM  •rron  I  have  had  go  ftequently  oecaoon  to  no- 
lioe,  declares  that  the  defence  of  Laon  wai  intrusted  to  Mayenne^ 
ion.  But  Sully,  who  waa  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  names 
Da  Bouif  as  the  commander  in  the  place,  though  he,  as  well  as  all 
other  historians,  mentions  the  fact  of  the  young  Count  of  SommariTa 
being  within  the  walls. 
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allied  Generals  then  resolved  upon  the  somewhat  hanrdooi 
enterprise  of  attacking  Henry  in  his  quarters  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard.    The  particulars  of  this 
proceeding  are  so  curious,  and  the  anecdotes  connected- with 
it  afford  us  such  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Heniy  himself,  that 
I  shall  give  the  account  of  Sully,  who  was  with  the  King  at 
the  time,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words»  though  the 
extract  may  be  somewhat  longer  than  i  could  desire.     "  The 
great  convoy  having  been  defeated,  the  King  continued  the 
siege  of  Laon  without  obstacle,  till  fresh  intelligence  arrived, 
to  the  effect  that  Mansveldt  and  Mayenne,  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  their  bad  success,  talked  of  nothing  but  of 
forcing  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  as  soon  as  they  had  re- 
ceived some  reiitforoements  which  they  expected.    Marshal 
Biron  treated  this  information  as  ridiculous;  but  his  Majesty, 
who  neglected  nothing,  was  not  satisfied,  till  after  Givri,* 
whom  he  sent  to  reconnoitre  with  three  hundred  horsci  and 
with  express  orden  not  to  return  without  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  forces  of  the  enemy,. had  reported  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  that  there  was  -not  yet  a  single  company 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Oise,  and  that  the  Spaniards  rather 
thought  of  taking  their  way  back  to  Flanders,  than  advancing 
upon  Laon.     The  King,  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  this  re* 
port,  made  a  party  that  veiy  evening  to  dine  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  St.  Lambert :  a  house  belongiDg  to  the  domain 
of  Navarre,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  to  which 
he  had  often  gone  to  eat  fruit,  and  fresh  milk,  and  cheese, 
during  the  stay  he  had  made  at  the  Chateau  de  Marie,  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  and  in  revisiting  which  he  still  took  great 
pleasure.'^ 

We  accompanied  him  to  St.  Lambert,"  Sully  continues, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  ;  and  as  he  had  passed  a  part  of 
the  preceding  night  in  examining,  according  to  his  custom, 

*  It  must  he  remarked  that  SuUy  was  always  extremely  jealous  of 
Givri,  and  endeavors  on  all  occasions  to  place  that  gallant  clBces'acoii* 
fillet  in  the  wont  light. 


it 
« 
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the  trenches,  the  batieries,  and  the  imne%  he  fell  asleep  as 
soon  as  he  had  dmed.  His  good  constitution  of  body,  joined 
to  the  habit  of  enduring  fatigue,  had  accustomed  him  to 
sleep  in  any  place,  and  whenever  he  would  to  wake  up  in  the 
same  manner;  It  was  then  extremely  hot,  and  we  went  ^ht 
or  ten  together  to  seek  for  coolness  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  forest  of  Folambray,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  high 
road  from  La  Fere  to  Laon.  We  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  paces,  when  a  noise,  which 
was  heard  from  the  side  of  La  Fere,  caused  us  to  give  ear 
attentively.  It  seemed  the  confused  mixture  of  human 
vmces,  smacking-  of  whips,  neighing  of  horses,  and  a  dull 
buzz,  like  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  advanced  as  far  as  the  high  road  to  hear  better, 
and  we  then  saw  distinctly,  at  about  eight  hundred  paces 
before  us,  what  appeared  to  us  a  column  of  foreign  infantry, 
marching  in  good  order,  and  without  noise.  That  which  we 
had  heard  was  caused  by  the  servants  and  camp  followers, 
which  came  after,  and  by  the  drivers  of  a  considerable  force 
of  artillery.  Carrying  our  view  as  far  as  it  would  reach,  we 
saw  defile  after  these  waggons  so  great  a  number  of  troops, 
that  we  no  longer  doubted-  that  it  was  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy. 

^'  We  returned  hastily  upon  our  steps,  and,  finding  the 
King,  who,  just  awakened,  was  shaking  a  plum  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  we  had  found  delicious :  '  Paxdie,  Sire,'  we  said, ' 
*  we  have  just  seen  people  passing  who  are  getting  ready 
other  plums  for  you,  and  somewhat  more  difficult  to  digest.' 
The  explanation  was  given  in  few  words ;  time  pressed ; 
and  the  King  had  the  less  difficulty  in  believing,  as  he  told 
us  he  also  had  heard  something  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  but  that  rather  than  suppose  Givri  had  so  badly  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  he  had  judged  that  the  noise  was 
from  his  own  camp. 

"  His  Majesty  gave  orders  to  twelve  of  us  who  were  at 
hand,  to  go  instantly  towards  the  different  quarters  of  the 
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cKftiirj,  of  which  he  always  carried  a  liat  in  hk  yoeket^  to 
spread  the  alarm  amoogat  iheiD»  and  to  preaa  them  all  to 
hony  to  head-quarters,  while  a  part  of  ns  proceeded  to  the 
infantiy,  to  form  it  into  battalions,  and  pUioe  it  between  head- 
quarters and  the  trenches.  He  moonted  his  horse  as  he 
spoke  these  commands,  and  although  he  proceeded  at  full 
gallop,  he  gave  oi^ders  to  all  whom  he  met,  with  the  same 
precision  and  scope  as  if  he  had  been  long  prepared  for  a 
battle. 

"  Thanks  to  soeh  celerity,  and  to  that  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  which  oansed  nothing  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Prince,  in  circumstances  where  any  one  in  his  place»  instead 
of  forming  a  regular  plan,  would  hardly  have  been  capable 
of  adopting  a  rational  resolution,  the  enemy  surprised  no  one, 
which,  perhi^,  saved  the  army  from  the  greatest  misfor* 
tunes ;  for  it  must  be  owq^,  that  if  the  adverse  cavalry, 
which  appeared  at  the  same  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  had  once  spread  a  panic  amongst  the  soldiers,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  happened  from  the  effect  of  a  sur- 
prise, the  King,  and  a  part  of  the  officers  being  absent,  it 
would  have  been  easy,  in  that  first  moment  of  confusion,  to 
carry  one,  or  many  of  our  quarters,  and,  perhaps,  fear  would 
have  given  them  possession  of  all  the  rest. 

"  This  single  example  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  how 
useful  it  is  for  the  General  of  an  army,  not  only  to  possess 
that  quality  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  seise  upon  all 
points  of  a  question,  though  they  may  be  infinite,  but  to 
know  by  their  names,  their  capacity,  and  their  good  and 
bad  qualities,  both  the  officers  and  the  different  corps  of  his 
army." 

Notwithstanding  the  huny  and  confusion  which  must  have 
been  apparent  in  the  King's  camp,  the  Spanish  Generals  did 
not  venture  to  make  the  attack  they  had  meditated ;  and 
after  having  remained  within  sight  for  two  days,  and  skir* 
mished  unsuccessfully,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  reinforcements 
into  Laon,  they  retreated  during  the  night  to  Le  Fere.    Not 
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loag  After,  the  city  demaxided  tenns  of  eapitulation,  and  it 
was  agreed  that,  if  not  succored  in  ten  dajs  by  a  battle,  or 
the  introduction  of  at  least  eight  hundred  men,  it  should  be 
surrendered.  An  effort  was  made  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
place,  but  the  reinforcements,  sent  by  Mayenne  and  Mans^ 
veldt,  were  discovered  in  ambuscade,  in  a  neighboring  wood 
by  the  King's  hounds,  and  literally  hunted  by  the  dogs. 
They  separated,  flying  in  all  directions  to  conceal  themselves ; 
and>  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  Laon,  which  was  torn  by 
intestine  divisions,  surrend^ed  some  days  before  the  period 
fixed  by  the  articles  of  capitulation.  The  allied  generals 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  camp  near  Le  Fere,  and  retired 
into  the  Low  Countries,  pursued  by  the  King's  cavalry.  An 
infectious  disease  shortly  after  broke  out  amongst  the  Span- 
ish and  Walloon  troops,  and  the  whole  anny  became  com- 
pletely disorganized. 

From  Laon,  Henry  proceeded  along  the  Flemish  frontier 
to  Amiens,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  towns  in  France ;  but 
the  citizens,  not  long  before,  had  driven  out  the  principal 
partisans  of  the  League ;  and  aa  much  rejoicing  took  place 
on  the  monarch's  arrival,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  the 
most  loyal  people  in  the  realm. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  in  the  meantime,  retired  to  Brus- 
sels ;  but  ^ding  it  impossible  to  draw  any  farther  aid  from 
the  Archduke,  for  defence  of  the  League  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  he  soon  after  turned  his  steps,  first  to 
Lorraine ;  and  thence  to  Burgundy,  which  stiU  remained  at- 
tached to  the  faction  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  Mayor 
of  the  important  town  of  Dijon,  however,  had  ah*eady  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Henry  for  the  surrender  of  that  place ; 
but  intelligence  of  his  proceedings  was  communicated  to 
Mayenne  whilst  still  in  Lorraine ;  and  that  Prince,  with  the 
angry  virulence  of  disappointment,  sent  orders  for  his  instant 
arrest  and  trial.  The  Mayor  was  immediately  seized,  con« 
demned,  and  decapitated ;  an  act  of  lawless  and  needless 
cruelty  which  could  produce  no  beneficial  result. 
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Two  days  after  thu  event,  the  Duke  arriTed  in  Dijon  him- 
Belf ;  but  in  the  interim,  affisun  had  been  taking  place  at  the 
Court  of  Henry,  vhich  daily  reduced  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  his  rebellioQB  subjeot.  Not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  districts,  followed .  to  swear  allegiance,  and  the  name 
of  the  League  was  now  only  employed  to  obtain  advantages, 
but  not  to  justify  resistance.  The  King  was  not  less  placa- 
ble than  ever,  and  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duchess  of  Ne- 
mours, the  mother  of  Mayenne,  be  replied  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
compassion,  when  he  observed  that  she  shed  tears  while  ex- 
pressmg  a  regret  that  her  children  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  his  clemency ;  *'  Madame,  it  is  yet  time  if  they  wish  it." 

The  Duke,  however,  though  from  time  to  time  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  with  Henry,  through  Ins  agent  the  President 
Jeamun,  required  such  enormous  concessions  as  the  price  of 
his  submission,  that  the  King  would  not  listen  to  his  pro- 
posals. At  the  same  time  Mayenne  pursued  his  negotiations 
with  Spain,  still  entertaining  expectations  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  temporary  hallucination.  It  is  probable  that 
he  had  received  some  promise  of  support  from  Philip  before 
he  left  Brussels ;  and  his  object  now  seems  to  have  been  to 
render  himself  independent  in  Burgundy,  an  attempt  in 
which  the  Spanish  monarch  was  not  imwilling  to  encourage 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  those  divisions  in  Fnmce 
which  might  divert  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  from  any  in- 
terference with  his  own  ambitious  designs. 

For  some  time  after  the  fall  of  Laon,  Henry  IV.  pursued 
his  military  operations  in  the  north,  and  besieged  the  town 
of  Noyon,  which  surrendered  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1594.  He  then  returned  to  St.  Germain  for  a  few  days,  but 
was  soon  in  arms  once  more;  and  visitmg  Cambray,  be 
directed  his  troops  in  a  demonstration  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  Low  Countries,  anxious  to  afford  a  diversion  to  his  Prot* 
estant  allies  in  the  United  Provinces.  To  the  States  of  Hai- 
nault  and  Spanish  Artois,  he  sent  letters,  expressing  his  un- 
willingness to  carry  hostilities  into  a  part  of  the  country 
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which  had  already  suffered  so  much,  but  warning  them,  that 
if  the  King  of  Spain  perabted  in  supporting  his  rebelliouB 
subjects,  and  ravaging  the  territories  of  France,  he  should 
be  obliged  formally  to  declare  war  against  that  sovereign 
before  the  end  of  January,  1595«  Having  taken  these  meas- 
ures, he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  presence  was  greatly 
required.  ' 

Immediately  after  the  submission  of  that  city,  innumerable 
intrigues  had  arisen ;  and  both  friends  and  enemies  seemed 
to  foiget  that  they  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  monarch 
dependent  upon  the  chances  of  a  battle  for  the  stability  of 
his  throne,  and  the  recognition  of  his  rights.  The  Protes- 
tants murmured  angrily  at  the  favor  shown  to  the  Papists ; 
the  Roman  Catholics  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  King's  con- 
version ;  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Sedan,  fomented  the  discontent  of 
both  ;*  and  a  trial  had  commenced  in  the  Parliament  between 
the  University  and  the  Jesuits,  which  was  likely  to  produce 
very  dangerous  consequences  to  the  state.  To  crown  all, 
Henry,  while  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Laon,  received  intima- 
tion that  the  Count  d'Auveigne,  and  the  family  of  Entra- 
gues,  were  actively  conspiring  against  him ;  he  therefore  in- 
stantly dispatched  Rosni,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  state  of  afBEurs  in  the  capital ;  but  the 
report  of  his  friend,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  was  anjrthing 
but  calculated  to  diminish  lus  apprehensions.  The  Protes- 
tant nobleman  had  found  that  nightly  meetings  were  held 
between  the  Count  d'Auvergne,  d'Entragues,  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Spanish  faction,  and  the  League ;  and 
that  the  Jesuits  had  formed  a  powerful  party  in  their  favor, 
and  acquired  the  countenance  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  Par- 
liament, so  that  their  banishment  from  France,  which  was 
demanded  by  their  opponents,  and  justified  by  their  conduct, 
might  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences,  and  even 
bring  into  greater  doubt  than  ever  with  the  Roman  Catholics 

*  Solly. 
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the  sineerity  of  the  Kmg'B  eonveraioiL  To  KwmA  waA  a  r»» 
■tdt,  Henry  aent  orden  to  his  ooaneih  to  the  effect,  that  the 
proeeedings  against  the  Jeraita  should  be  taspeoded,  and 
that  if  the  trial  could  not  l^ially  be  stopped,  aa  the  crown 
waa  not  aetuall j  the  proaeoutor,  the  xoyal  avthority  should 
be  used  to  prerent  any  Tiolent  meaaures  from  being  leaorted 
to  against  the  defendants. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Goant  d'AuTetgne,  howeTer,  still  pro- 
ceeded, aa  did  also  thoae  of  the  Duke  of  Boollon,  and  in  the 
end,  both  snflfored  themaelTee  to  be  carried  on  to  acts,  from 
the  just  punishment  of  which  they  were  only  saved  by  the 
moderation  and  clemency  of  the  monarch  againstwhom  they 
conspired.  With  these,  and  many  other  embarrMaments 
springing  up  in  his  path»  Henry  set  out  for  the  capital,  and 
arrived  at  the  Louvre  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  December ;  but  hn  welcome  to  Paris 
was  a  new  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  life.  As  he  was  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace,*  a  few  minutes  after 
his  arrival,  and  still  in  his  riding  dress.  Monsieur  de  Montigni 
and  Monsieur  de  Ragni,  with  a  number  of  their  attendants, 
were  introduced  to  oongratulate  him  on  his  return ;  and  while 
they  were  kneeling,  a  young  man  from  behind  them  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  King's  throat  with  a  knife. 

Henry  at  that  moment  was  stooping  to  raise  de  Montigni, 
with  his  accustomed  courtesy ;  and  that  act  saved  his  life, 
for  the  point  of  tiie  assassin's  weapon,  instead  of  reaching  hk 
bosom,  caught  up<m  his  lip  and  teeth.  Henry  feeling  him* 
self  hurt,  and  at  first  imagining  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman,  named  Mathnrine,  who,  notwithstanding  her  sex, 

•  To  ihow  th<  Qnoatainty  of  UMeridenoe  on  wiiftch  hblorf  is  itaidcd, 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  many  l^uthofs  have  dedaved  that  this  at- 
tempt at  assassination  was  not  made  at  the  Louvre,  but  at  the  Hotel 
d'Eetr6e,  not  in  a  chamber,  but  in  the  court-yard.  But  Henry  himself 
must  have  known  where  the  act  took  place,  and  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Lyons,  written  the  same  night,  that  it  was  in  a  room  to  which  ths 
had  followed  some  noUemen,  as  I  have  stated  above. 
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}iad  long  firequented  ibe  LouTre  in  the  quality  of  a  eoiirt 
fool,  exclaimed,  "  Devil  take  the  fool !  she  has  wounded  me/' 

Mathurine,  however,,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  imme- 
diately ran  and  closed  the  doors ;  and  at  the  same  time  de 
Montigni  seisEed  the  real  assassini  saying,  **  Either  you  or  I 
have  wounded  the  King."*  As  soon  as  Henry,  who  was 
bleedipg  copiously  from  the  mouth,  saw  the  youth  in  the 
hands  of  the  attendants,  he  commanded  them  to  let  him  go, 
generously  exclaiming,  '<  I  pardon  him  1" 

This  order  was  disobeyed ;  and  on  being  searched,  the  as- 
sassin threw  down  the  bloody  knife  with  which  he  had  made 
the  attempt.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  regicide  was 
named  Jean  Chatel,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
draper  of  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.-  He  boldly  con- 
fessed the  act,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  avowed  that 
he  had  long  meditated  it,  and  would  attempt  it  again  if  he 
had  the  opportunity ;  and  at^the  same  time,  though  he  ex- 
culpated his  father  of  all  share  in  his  crime,  his  words  cast 
so  much  suspicion  upon  the  Jesuits,  that  their  Co]l^;e  was 
immediately  surrounded,  and  several  of  the  order  arrested. 
The  people  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  breaking  into 
the  house  and  taking  summary  vengeance ;  and  the  nobles 
were  far  from  discouraging  the  violence  of  the  populace. 
But  Henry  sent  his  guard  to  protect  the  College,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  suffering  the  proceedings  against  them, 
which  had  been  already  commenced  by  the  Parliament,  but 
stopped  by  his  command,  to  be  renewed.  The  unhappy 
young  man  himself,  by  his  confession,  clearly  showed  that 
he  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  preachers  of  Paris  till  he 
fully  beUeved  he  was  justified  in  killing  a  monarch,  to  whom 
the  Pope  still  denied  absolution.  Upon  this  confession  he 
was  condenmed  by  the  Parliament  to  be  torn  by  four  horses, 
which  sentence  was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 


de  Cheyemy.  De  Thoa  declares  that  these  words  were 
uttered  by  theCoont  of  Soissoni ;  but  in  this  asseition  he  evidently  falls 
Intoanenor. 
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]>eoeinber.  Guignard,  the  Regent  of  the  Jesiiits'  CoJLege, 
baying  acknowledged  that  he  had  openly  sustained  nine 
propositions,  one  more  treasonable  than  another^  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  and  his  body  burned,  and  a  decree  was 
pronounced  and  executed,  banishing  the  Jesuits  from  France^ 
and  forbidding  all  French  subjects,  under  the  penalties  affixed 
to  high  treason,  from  sending  their  children  to  be  educated 
by  that  dangerous  body.  IHhatel,  the  father,  who  was  proTcd 
to  have  heard  his  son  express  his  intention  of  killing  the  King, 
without  doing  more  than  offer  some  fiiint  dissuasions,  was 
banished  for  nine  years ;  and  his  house  havhig  been  rsied  to 
the  ground,  a  pyramid  was  erected  on  the  spot»  bearing  the 
sentence  against  the  assassin  and  his  instigators  the  Jesmts.* 
The  whole  of  these  proceedings  greatly  affected  the  King. 
When  first  it  was  discovered  that  the  assassin  was  a  pupil  of 
the  disciples  of  Loyola,  he  exclaimed,  remembering  his  in- 
tervention in  their  favor,  *'  Was  it  absolutely  needful  that 
the  Jesuits  should  be  condemned  by  my  mouth  ?"  and  for 
several  days  he  remained  gloomy  and  sad.  But  as  usual, 
business  and  pleasure  were  his  resources  against  such  bitter 
mortifications ;  and  the  3rear  1595  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  important  of  his  life. 

*  Cayet.  Joomal  de  Henri  IV.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
examples  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  College  of  Cler- 
mont, and  pahlicly  acknowledged  hy  Quignaid.  The  seroith,  eighth, 
and  ninth  proportions,  which  he  admitted  hiiTing  aoitainrd,  were  as 
follows : — "  7.  That  the  crown  of  France  could  and  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  &mily  than  that  of  Bourbon.  8.  That  the  Bearnoia, 
being  conyeried  to  the  Catholic  faith,  would  be  gently  treated  if  they 
gave  him  the  monastic  crown  in  some  reiy  severe  oonyent,  there  to  do 
penance  for  all  the  evils  he  has  done  to  Fiance,  and  thank  God  ftf 
giving  him  the  graoe  to  acknowledge  Him  before  death.  9.  That  if 
they  cannot  depose  him  without  waging  war,  let  them  wage  it ;  if  th^ 
cannot  do  that,  let  them  put  him  to  death." 
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Eablt  in  the  Sprinj^  of  15^5,  Henry,  according  to  the 
threat  he  had  held  out,  pronounced  war  against  Spain,  the 
most  important  act  of  sovereignty  he  yet  performed.  Hith- 
erto his  course  had  been  but  that  of  a  rightful  claimant, 
struggling  for  the  crown  which  was  denied  him.  It  was  now 
that  of  a  monarch  declaring  war  against  a  hostile  state.  The 
act  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sully  at  the  time,  and  censured 
by  him  afterwards,  as  a  rash  and  dangerous  experiment,  at 
a  moment  when  the  finances  of  the  state  were  exhausted, 
and  the  people  wearied  of  war.  But  many  powerful  motives 
combined  to  render  it  necessary  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  and 
lus  council,  which  may  require  to  be  noticed  here.  Hostili- 
ties had  been  long  actually  carried  on  between  France  and 
Spain ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued 
had  been  to  render  the  former  Idngdom  the  scene  of  strife, 
and  to  deprive  the  King  of  the  opportunity  of  carr3ring  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  it  is  true,  had  lost  somewhat  of  their  energy, 
but  its  enmity  was  in  no  degree  mitigated ;  and  Henry  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  apparent  want  of  activity 
proceeded  from  diminished  means,  rather  than  from  a  change 
of  system.  His  subjects  too,  were  much  more  likely  to  give 
him  assistance,  and  to  join  in  his  exertions  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  internal  divisions  which  had  so  long  convulsed 
the  state,  when  they  found  him  boldly  declaring  war  against 
the  power  by  whom  dissensions  had  been  fomented  in  the 
land*  By  so  doing  he  materially  altered  the  position  of  those 
persons  who  had  leagued  with  Spain  to  oppose  his  claim  to 
the  throne;  for  the  united  Parliament  of  Paris  was  now 


I  ■ 
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ready  to  sanction  an  act,  which  remoTed  all  doubt  as  to  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  all,  who  should  thenc^orward  treat 
with  that  country,  from  which  they  bad  hitherto  deriTed 
their  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  declaration  of  war 
was  of  vast  unportance  to  the  monarch's  Protestant  allies  in 
the  United  Provinces,  was  looked  upon  as  a  benefit  by  many 
of  the  minor  princes  of  Germany,  was  eagerly  urged  by 
aereral  of  Henry's  wisest  and  moat  ezpemneed  offioeis, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  oi  the  great  majori^  of  his 
councU. 

Every  reasonable  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the 
northern  frontier  against  any  attack  from  the  liow  Coon- 
tries  ;  and  three  experienced  generals  were  left  in  command 
of  the  Boyal  forces  in  that  quarter.    The  King  at  the  same 
time  endeav<Nred  to  reduce  those  parts  of  his  donimoos 
which  still  resisted  his  authority,  and  I^ron  was  dispatched 
to  Burgundy  with  a  small  but  yeteran  army.    From  Nevers^ 
Bouillon,  Villars,  and  Longuevilk,  who  were  sent  into  the 
north  with  numerous  and  well  appointed  troops,  to  defend 
the  French  territory  against  tiM  attempts  of  the  Span- 
iards, Henry  exacted  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would 
act  together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  he  reasonably  trusted 
that  they  would  be  able  to  gain,  rather  than  loeeadvantagea» 
in  any  contest  with  the  enemy.* 

The  King  himself  spent  the  spring  of  the  year  in  Paris, 
occupied  with  endeavors  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  the 
League,  and  from  one  conmion  centre,  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  his  armies  in  Brittany,  in  Burgundy,  and  in  Picardy. 
His  task,  however,  was  a  laborious  and  ungrateful  one,  and  the 
numerous  attacks  upon  his  perBon,  together  with  the  daily 
intelligence  which  he  received  that  fresh  designs  of  assassi- 
nation were  entertained  by  his  subjects,  threw  him  fnHn  time 
to  time  into  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  strongly  opposed  to  his 

*  A  letter  from  H.  de  la  Font  to  SuUy  gives  a  ftdl  aoeoont  of  the 
ndeondentanding  of  the  Frwetkoominanden,  and  the  evil  leeoltewliidi 
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naturally  gay  and  oheeifnl  character.  We  have  no  reaaon 
to  suppose  that  personal  apprehension  had  any  share  in  pro- 
dncing  this  dejection ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame 
de  Bakgny  remarked  that  he  looked  sad,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ven- 
tre Saint  Gns,  how  can  I  be  otherwise,  to  behold  a  people 
BO  ungrateful  towards  their  King,  that,  although  I  have  done, 
and  do  still,  all  that  I  can  for  them,  and  though  for  their  wel- 
Hare  I  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  lives,  if  God  had  given  me  so 
many — as  I  have  evinced  Plough  on  occasions — ^they  daily 
attempt  my  hf^."  He  nevertheless  constantly  showed  him- 
self in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  when  the  town  council  pro- 
posed to  expel  all  the  Leaguers  from  Paris,  the  King  refused, 
saying,  '^They  are  all  my  subjects,  and  I  wish  to  treat  and 
love  them  equally."  His  habitual  gayety,  also,  was  only  in- 
terrupted occasionally,  and  he  was  as  full  of  jest  and  mer- 
riment as  ever,  often  passing  off  with  a  quick  repartee,  that 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  if  treated  seriously. 
Thus,  when  the  Pailiament  sent  the  President  Segnier  to  re- 
monstrate against  a  fiscal  edict,  which  they  had  refused  to 
sanction,  the  King  conmianded  it  to  be  registeredfSaying  that^ 
if  they  hesitated,  he  would  come  down  himself,  and  bring  half 
a  doeen  more  decrees  in  his  sleeve.  "  I  only  ask,"  he  added 
the  moment  after,  in  a  gay  tone,  '^  to  be  treated  as  they  treat 
the  monks,  victus  et  vestituttu.  Now,  Mister  Pre^dent,  I 
often  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  as  for  my  habiliments, 
look  here  how  I  am  accoutred ;"  and  he  pointed  to  his  worn 
doublet. 

To  pleasure,  however,  as  usual,  he  gave  up  perhaps  too 
much  of  his  time,  though  his  extr^rdinary  activity  placed 
more  hours  at  his  command  each  day,  than  many  others 
devoted  to  business  in  a  month.  The  beautiful  Gabrielle 
was  his  constant  companion,  and  was  seen  somewhat  too 
openly  hunting  with  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
dressed  in  green,  and  riding  hand  in  hand  with  her  royal  lover. 
Nor  were  balls  and  masquerades  wanting  during  the  caim* 
val;  and  in  all  these  amusements  the  King  was  day  and 
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«ight  amongst  his  people,  ncftinthstandmg  the  dasiger  to 
which  the  Ugotry  of  his  eaemieB  ejeposed  him. 

The  £fst  moTements  of  his  ^araueB  were  all  successfvl ; 
BoniUoa  txA  to  pieces  a  hage  hody  of  the  enemy  upoa  Uie 
iW)tttier ;  a  part  of  the  gamson  of  Soissons  was  defeated 
during  a  foraging  party ;  and  Biron  taking  advantage  of  a 
rising  of  the  citiaens  of  Beaune  against  the  governor  tor 
Ma3wmie;  made  himielf  mastel-  of  the  town,  and  captursd' 
the  citadel,  deemed  almost  impregnahle,  after  a  siege  of  «z 
weeks.  Ntdts  and  Anion  afterwards  diook  oif  the  yoke  of 
the  League;  and  the  town  of  Vienne;  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours  after  he  had  made 
his  escape  from  Lyons,  was  gained  by  Montmorency,  who 
had  been  lately  elevated  to  the  post  of  Constable.*  Bat 
&e  sky  was  bc^finning  to  darken ;  the  Spanish  forces  were 
gathering  <m  several  points  of  the  frontier ;  and  while  Ym- 
•entes  menaced  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  the  Constable 
of  Castile  entered  Franche  Compt^,  with  three  thoasand 
4iar8e  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  Uireatened  to  march 
<into  3vgnndy  to  support  Mayenae.  This  news  reached 
-Hdnry  In  the  middle  <^  May,  and  on  the  80th  of  that  month 
-he  arrived  at  Troyes,  where  he  had  appointed  all  the  forces 
Which  coidd  be  spared  from  other  provinces  to  meet  him. 
^While  eottectidg  his  troops  in  tiiat  city,  the  agreeable  intel- 
..hgenoe  was  bought  that  the  inhabitaiits  of  Dijon,  having 
^arisen  agahist  Tavannesi  the  governor  placed  over  them  by 
Mayenne,  had  called  Biion  to  their  aid,  and  driven  Tavannea 
with  his  sddiers  into  <^e  citadel,  where  he  was  closely  be- 
«eged.  Judging  that  Mayenne  and  the  Constable  of  Cas- 
ttile  would  maioh  at  once  to  the  relief  of  their  alMes  in  Di|on. 
Henry,  without  a  moment's  delay,  put  hiasaelf  at  the  l^ad 
•of  his  troops  and  advanced  to  support  Biron.  On  the  maicb, 
'he  learned  that  the  forces  of  Spain,  with  a  smsJl  body  of 
French  malcontents,  were  passing  the  Saone  at  Gray ;  and 
after  neonnoitring  the  city  <tf  Dijon  with  Biron,  he  deter- 
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to  proceed  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horee, 
merely  intending  Uy  impede  the  enemy's  advance  till  the 
town  coidd  be  strengthened  against  the  caetle,  so  as  to  keep 
iAie  garsiscHi  in  cheek.  He  fienrther  proposed,  as  soon  as  the 
defences  of  the  city  were  completed,  to  leave  a  thousand 
men  in  Dijon,  and  pressing  forward  into  the  plain,  to  offer 
the  donstable  battle  with  all  the  rest  of  his  amgr^ 

This  plan  was  immediately  followed^  and-  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  oMTune*  he  began  his  march  with  a  thoosand 
men-at-arms^  and  five  hundred  horse  arquebu»ers.  At  eight 
o'clock  he  halted  for  two  hours  at  a  village  half  way  between 
Dijon  and  Gray,  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  move- 
menta«  and  then  sending  the  Baron  D'AussonviUe  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  advanced  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  to- 
wards Bt.  Seme,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  little  army  to  follow 
and  join  Inm  at  Fontaine  Frangoise  at  three  o'clock.  At  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  the  latter  place,  Henry  received 
information  from  three  sohUers,  sent  to  him  by  the  Marquis 
of  Mirebeau,  that  a  body  of  cavafay  had  been  seen,  and  that 
there  Appeared  the  glimmer  of  arms  in  the  defiles  behind, 
upon  whieh  the  King  sent  forward  Biron  with  one  company, 
while  he  followed  with  his  own  troop.  -  Biron  now  passed 
through  tiie  small  town  of  Fontaine  FrauQoise,  and,  on  a  hill 
half  way  between  that  place  and  St.  Seine,  which  concealed 
the  ground  behind,  encountered  a  bedy  of  sixty  horse,  whom 
he  charged  and  dislodged.  The  whole  Spanish  army  was 
then  discovered,  descending  into  St  Sdne.  A  skirmish  ei^- 
sued  with  a  troop  of  4hree  hundred  horse,  and  Biron  was 
foroed  slowly  baek  upon  the  party  <^  the  King,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  becoming  more  nnmeroos  every  moment.  The  Span- 
ish horse  then  paused  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  hiN,  while 
Henry  prepared  his  small  body  to  meet  them,  anxious  for 
the  arrivid  of  the  rest  of  his  forces,  who  had  not  yet  come 
up.  The  enemy's  advanced  guard,  which  had  now  been 
joined  by  Mayenne  in  person,  marched  in  three  bodies  against 

*  Journal  de  Henri  IV. 
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the  Kiiig»  who  ttw  on  ibeir  nglit>  while  two  dnrged 
on  the  left.    Some  authors  deefaae  that  Biioii  wva  rooted,* 
while  others  assert  that  he  lepuised  the  ^lemy ;  hut  it  ia 
certain  that  Henry  in  person,  at  the  head  oi  firom  nity  to 
a  hundred  mean,  and  only  half  armed,  attacked  the  first  corpa 
of  Spaniards  that  approodbted,  and  totally  defeated  thesn. 
Then,  charging  the  second,  he  drove  them  hack  in  confiisioii ; 
and  while  tiie  greater  part  of  his  little  force  pnisaed  the  fn- 
gitiyes,  wheeled  with  a  troop,  computed  hy  CStf^et  at  twenty, 
upon  the  thirds  whom  he  routed  in  a  similar  maimer.f    The 
whole  of  these  three  bodies,  consisting  of  between  sevcB 
and  eight  hundred  horse,  were  thus  driven  hack  in  complete 
disarray^  upon  the  coips  of  Mayenne^  who  had  remaiaed 
upon  the  hill,  carried  him  away  with  them»  and  only  halted 
at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  wh^e  they  found  themselves  sap- 
ported  by  alaige  body  of  infimtry.    Here  Henry  recalled 
his  men,  and  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  without  psaa- 
ing  the  field  whero  the  skirmish  had  oommoDoed.    The  hcmr 
of  rendezvous  having  now  arrived,  the  troops  he  had  left 
behind  at  the  village,  b^^  to  appear ;  and  the  enemy  re- 
treated to  St  Seine,  leaving  him  master  c^  the  ground. 
^  Thus  ended  the  combat  of  Fontaine  FrangoiBe,  in  ithkih 
Henry  afterwards  declared^  he  had  fought  for  his  life, 
whereas  in  all  other  battles  he  had  fought  for  victozy.    A 
curious  letter  to  his  sister  upon  the  oSccasion  is  preserved,  in 
which  he  says,  after  giving  God  the  glory  of  bis  preserva- 
tion, that  there  were  two  thousand  cavalry  present  upon  the 
part  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  Mayenne  and  the  Constable  6f 
Castile  were  in  the  field,  who  saw  him  and  knew  him  wefl, 
which  he  afterwards  discovered  from  the  prisoners.     He 
adds :  ''Those  who  were  not  theie  with  me  must  regret  it 
much,  for  I  had  need  of  all  my  good  friends,  and  you  were 
veiy  near  bong  my  heiress."    In  other  letters,  he  ^ates  that 

*  Perefixe.    The  different  accoante  of  tfaiiA  combat  vary  veiy  much 
from  aach  other* 

tCajet 
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aidy  two  hundred  hone  ia  all»  were  engaged  upon  kif  own 
side»  and  certainly  a  more  manreUona  Tictoxy  baa  been  ael- 
dom  obtained. 

Numerona  aneedotea  of  personal  eourage  and  eo^eas  are 
told  regarding,  the  combat  of  Fontaine  Fran^ise ;  and  the 
presence  of  mind  and  powers  of  command  which  Bjeary  dise- 
played  in  halting  his  men  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  and  suc- 
cessful charge,  aa  soon  as  he  perceiyed  a  wood  upon  his  left 
lined  with  arquebnsiers,  and  withdrawing  them  in  perfect 
order  from  a  very  dangerous  position,  are  justly  praised  by 
all  contemporaries.  So  hopeless  seepied  the  affiiir  at  one 
time,  that  the  King's  friends  besought  him  to  fly  on  a  swift 
Turkish  horse  which  was  held  ready ;  but  Henry  answered, 
*'  I  have  no  need  of  advice*  but  only  of  assistance.  There  is 
more  peril  in  the  flight  than  in  the  chase."  So,  indeed,  it 
proved,  for  in  this  combat  the  French  lost  only  six  men, 
while  the  Spaniards  left  a  hundred  and  twenty  dead  upon 
the  field. 

After  this  severe  check,  the  Constable  <^  Castile  did  not 
venture  to  advance  upon  Dijon,  and  the  citadel  of  that  place, 
as  well  as  the  fort  of  Talan,  by  which  it  was  supported,  siir« 
rendered.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Franche  Compt6,  and  was  soon  master  of  all  the  open 
country ;  but  the  entreaties  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  news  he 
received  from  Picordy,  soon  induced  him  to  retire  to  Lyons, 
whence  he  hastened  with  all  his  usual  energy  into  the  north 
of  France. 

Before  he  quitted  Burgundy,  however,  he  perfonned  one 
of  those  acts  of  generous  kindness  which  shed  so  much  lustre 
on  his  character.  Mayenne  had  separated  from  the  Consta- 
ble of  Castile  in  disgust  and  anger.  Chalcms  was  the  only 
place  left  in  which  he  could  find  anything  like  security,  and 
even  there  he  did  not  dare  to  remain  long,  lest  he  shoidd  see 
himself  invested  by  the  army  of  the  conquat)r.  He  pro* 
posed,  then,  to  retire  to  the  small  town  of  Sommariva»  and 
thence,  after  having  endeavored  to  obtain  some  security  for 
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b»  safotf  iramPUUp  IL»  to  Ixasten  into  8pfi]n,aDi  east  Urn* 
self  ttpontiMtboaiilfortbatocdilaBd  cruel  Eing;  BotHaoij 
delivered  him  from  sacb  a  peiilooB  situation.  Having  haaid 
of  his  difficultifle  and  inientkuity  the  mouarok  chaiged  Mon- 
sieur de  Eoncheroles-  to  opa&  a  cosamimioatiott  with  one  of 
Mayesne's  chief  <Moess,  named  lignetac^  awL  to  biiog  Ihst 
gentleman  to  his  presence.  Ta  biat»  Hemy  expbnnBd  his 
▼iewB,  and  bade  him  tdi  Mayenne  that  it  ma  not  his  desire 
to  poTBue  him  with  rigor ;  that  if  ho  would  give  up  Us  con- 
nection with  the  Spanisrds,  and  retke  qnietijr  to  Chalons,  he 
shouU  neither  be  attacked  on  the  march,  nor  in  the  place ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  more  pressing  affiurs  admitted,  he  woold 
treat  with  him  regarding  his  submission.  The  Dtuke  gkdlf 
availed  himself  ^  this  clemency,  and  besought  Henry  to  add 
to  it  by  allowing  him  a  truce  of  three  months,  whioh  was 
granted,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  counciL 

At  Lyons  ilie  King  reoeired  intelligence  that  Ihe  Pope 
had  at  length  agreed  to  grant  him  absolution,  upon  condi- 
tions which  wei>e  not  punctually  executed ;  for  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  published  by  the  King,  and 
the  Protestants  were  not  permanently  excluded  from  office 
as  D'Ossat  and  Du  Perron  had  premised.  The  Pope  was, 
apparently,  as  well  contented  to  bring  the  afihir  to  a  concln- 
non  as  the  King,  and  amused  himself  with  whipping  D'Ossat 
and  Du  Perron  in  full  assembly,  as  Henry's  representatives, 
after  which  childish  feree  he  honored  and  rewarded  them ; 
but  all  excuse  was  now  taken  away  from  the  monarch's  re- 
bellious subjects,  and  the  absolution  was  worth  a  victory. 

Some  oompensation  was,  indeed,  necessaiy  for  the  dsas- 
ters  which  hai  occurred  in  Picardy.  The  citadel  of  Ham, 
dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  Humieres,  had  been  taken  in 
June,  leaTii^  o^y  two  towns  in  Khat  province  in  the  hands 
of  the  League,  but  kusnnderstanding  and  dispute  had  spread 
amongst  the  King's  officers,  and  the  most  lamentable  defeat 
which  Henry's  armshad  ever  Sustained  had  been  the  result. 
LongueviUe,  ha^ng  been  accidentally  or  intentionally  killed 
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hf  a  ball,  left  in  a  musket  duzing  a  salute'  fired  on  his  en* 
trance  into  Dourlens,  his  brother,  the  Cbunt  de  St  Pol,  had 
snoceeded  to  his  conmiand ;  but  KeTets  and  Bouillon  were 
on  bad  terms>  and  a  fierce  rivalry  existed  between  the  latter 
and  Villars.  On  the  other  hand,  Bosne,  of  whom  I  hare 
often  had  to  speak,  as  an  ardent  Leaguer,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Sfxmiards,  and  urged  Euentesi 
one  of  ih&r  best  generals,  to  lay -siege  to^  Dourlens,  which 
was  immediately  done,  Le  Catelet  aad  La  Chap^e  having 
been  previously  taken  by  the  Spanish  forces  with  very  little 
resistance.  The  French  generals,  however,  united  their 
powers^  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  Fuentes 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  Yillars,  as  soon  as  the  two  ar^ 
mies  came  in  preseme,  made  a  gallant  charge^  wMch  was  at 
fiist  completely  successful;  but  Bouillon,  though  dose  at 
hand,  did  not  give  him  the  least,  support.  Yillars,  assailed 
in  front,  flank  and  rear,  was  taken  and  kiUed  in  cold  blood, 
and  Fuentes,  pursuing  his  advantage,  routed  the  whole  of 
the  superior  army  before  him  with  tremendous  slaughter.^ 
The  fall  of  Dourlens  and'  Cambray  followed;,  Balagny;  in  the 
latter  place,  showk^  a  degree  of  weakness  which  tarnished 
his  reputation  fcMr  ever.f 

Tidings  of  the  first  of  these  disastrouB  events  reached 
Heory  in  Burgundy^  and  hastening  back  with  incredible 
speed,  he  arrived  at  Amiens  on  the  I5th  of  October^  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  Cambray ;  but  that  city  had  already  fallen, 
and  tiie  Spaniards  were  marching  from* conquest toconquest: 

The  King  immediately  invested  La  Fere  ;  but  as  his  forces 
were  scattered,  he  coukt  only  proceed  by  blockade ;  and  the 
city  made  a  long -resistance.  The  war  wa3*  still  going  on  in 
Brittany,  with  various  success,  and  no  soldiers  could  be  with- 

«  Letter  of  M:  Lafont  Sully.  The  iMa  of  Aie  loyafiiBtfl,  especially 
in  noblemen,  exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  IdH  in  the  battles  of  Aiqaea, 
Xvry,  and  Coutraa. 

t  We  find,  firom  the  Memoirs  of  the  League,  that  a  mutiny  existed  in 
the  garrison ;  but  the  general  opinion  ot  historians  attributes  the  loss  of 
Cambray  to  the  weakness  of  the  commander. 
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dmwn  firom  that  proTince  without  the  greatest  danger. 
Nevere  was  dying*  the  Duke  of  BouiQon  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon»  Yillan  had  been  killed  before  Dourlens,  and  the 
troops  which  these  generals  had  raised,  were,  in  most  instanceay 
dispersed*  with  &a  exception  of  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  |»incipality  of  Sedan.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  D'Aumont  was  killed  before  the  small  town 
of  Comper,  so  that  few  of  the  old  officers  who  had  gained 
experience  in  the  wars  of  the  League,  were  left  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  King. 

In  Paris  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  spread  desolation  through  the  city ;  several  c<Mrps  of  the 
army  also  became  affected ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  keep 
any  large  bodies  of  men  together.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, had  the  Spaniards,  instead  of  dispersing  their  troops  in 
winter  quarters,  pursued  the  war  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1695,  with  the  same  energy  which  they  displayed  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  difficulties  of  the  King  would  have  been 
serionsy  for  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  be  totally 
exhausted.  Both  during  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  erery 
one  pillaged  the  revenues  of  the  crown  at  will,  and  during 
the  slow  restoration  of  tranquillity  which  succeeded  the  con- 
version of  the  King,  when  his  enemies  were  to  be  purchased 
wholesale,  the  finances  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  the  utmost 
confusion,  which  those  to  whom  they  were  intrusted  lalxM^d 
to  increase  and  perpetuate,  in  order  to  continue  the  system  of 
plunder,  by  which  so  many  had  enriched  themselves.  During 
the  King's  stay  at  Amiens,  he  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  better  system  of  administration,  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  but  it  was  long  before  anything  elBfectual 
could  be  accomplished. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  went  on  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  with  his  sovereign.  His  de- 
mands were  greater,  perhaps,  than  were  justified  by  his 
position;  but  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  who  was  now  with  the 
monarch,  exerted  all  her  influence  to  render  him  favorable  to 
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the  Duke,  and  Henry  ccmaeated,  at  lengtli,  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  it  was  declared,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Henry  III^ 
that,  all  things  weighed,  and  the  evidence  examined,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  King,  that  the  Princes  and  the  Princesses  of 
the  League  had  taken  no  part  in  that  crime.  The  Parlia- 
ments of  the  realm  were  consequently  forbidden  to  proceed 
against  them.  Three  places  were  given  to  the  Duke  in  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne,  as  security  for  six  years,  the  King 
burdened  himself  with  the  debts  which  Mayenne  had  con- 
tracted during  the  war,  and  a  term  of  six  weeks  was  granted 
to  the  other  Leaguers,  who  were  still  in  arms,  to  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  peace.  ^ 

This  having  been  settled,  and  Mayenne  feelii^  deeply  the 
el^nency  of  the  monarch,  who  had  thus,  in  fact,  loaded  him 
with  £&vor8  when  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  disgrace  and 
punishmei&t,  set  out  to  make  his  submission,  in  person,  to 
the  King,  who  was  then  at  Monceaux  with  the  fair  Gabrielle. 
When  he  arrived,  Henry  was  in  the  beautiful  park  of  that 
place,  attended  only  by  Sully,  and  on  his  approach,  the  mon- 
arch advanced  to  meet  him.  Mayenne  knelt  before  the 
King,  and  embraced  his  knees,  assuring  him  of  his  fidelity 
for  the  future,  and  thanking  him  for  having  delivered  him 
"  from  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  cunning  of 
the  Italians."  The  King  then  hastened  to  raise  him,  and 
embraced  him  three  times,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  after 
which,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  changing  the  subject,  he 
led  him  through  the  park,  pointing  out  the  changes  and  im- 
provements he  intended  to  make.  The  King  walked  with 
his  usual  rapid  pace ;  Mayenne,  who  had  become  excessively 
fat,  and  was  troubled  both  with  gout  and  sciatica,  followed 
with  difficulty,  panting,  limping,  and  growing  red  in  the  face. 
With  good  humored  malice,  Henry  continued  this  exercise 
for  some  time,  whispering  to  Sully,  "  If  I  walk  this  great 
body  much  longer,  I  shall  avenge  myself  without  much 
trouble;"  and  then  turning  to  Mayenne,  he  added,  "Tell 
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the  truth,  oouain,  do  I  not  go  somewhat  fast  for  jcniV  Thtf 
Duke  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  expire. 
•    ''  There  is  my  hand,"  replied  the  King,  emhracnig  faim 
again,  <'  take  it ;  for  <»  my  Bfe  this  is  all  the  vengeance  that 
I  shall  ever  seek."* 

Such  conduct  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  a  numher  of 
other  nohlemen  took  advantage  of  the  King's  generosity,  to 
make  their  peace  upon  favorable  terms.  The  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours had  died  of  the  same  disease  whieh  had  carried  oit 
Charles  IX.,  but  his  brother  who  had  succeeded,  now  sub- 
mitted to  Henry,  as  did  likewise  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  who 
received  the  baton  of  Marshal  of  France.  By  their  subjec- 
tion, the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  Marseilles  in 
the  south,  and  Brittany  in  the  west,  returned  to  obedience ; 
but  during  the  course  of  the  same  year^  as  insurrection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  against  those  who  had  usurped 
the  government  of  the  city,  placed  it  at  the  oommand  of 
Henry ;  and  Mercoeur  obtained  an  extensM>n  of  the  truce, 
which,  though  it  left  him  in  possession  of  &>  oonsiderable 
part  of  Brittany,  enabled  the  King,  in  the  commeneement  of 
1596,  to  act  somewhat  more  vigorously  against  the  Span- 
iards. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Henry  began  to  assemble  his^ 
forces  at  St.  Quentin,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  riege  of  La 
Fere  in  person  ;  but  the  Cardinal  Archduke,  who  had  now 
assumed  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  contrived  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  j)lace,  and  La  Fere  still  held  out  for 
some   time.     Surrounded  on  every  side  by  marshes  and 

*  This  interview  is  fixed  by  I'Etoile  on  the  31st  January,  1596.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  Sully,  who,  in  his  Memoirs,  frequently  con- 
fimnds  the  order  of  events,  and  places  them  widMnut  dates,  menCions  the 
■abmisaon  of  Mayenne,  and  his  visit  to  the  Kmg  long  after  the  faH  of 
La  Fere.  He  had  evidently  foi]gotten,  at  the  time  he  dictated  hiB  greal 
work,  the  exact  period  at  which  many  events  took  place,  and  he  implies 
distinctly  that  the  interview  between  Mayenne  and  the  S^ng  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  attack  upon  Arras.  Aavigny,  in  his  life  of  Mayenne,  if 
more  accurate. 
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mere;  it  was  seaoncely  possible  for  the  King  to  aranl  Umself 
of  the  same  means  which  might  be  employed  against  othei 
places.  At  the  same  time  the  Ardiduke  loudly  declared, 
that  sooner  than  suffer  it  to  be  compelled  toi  surrender  by^ 
famine,  he  would  risk  a  battle  under  ita  walls,  attd  with  thx» 
apparent  intention  he  collected  an  army  of  fifteen,  thousand 
foot,  and-  four  thousand  horse,  at  Valenciennes;  Heary  al*^ 
lowed  himsdf  to  be  deceived ;  and  gathering  around  him  all 
the  forces  of  Pioardy,  he  prepared  to*  advance  agabst  the 
enemy.  But  the  Archduke,  to  the  SBSprise  of  the  King, 
suddenly  turned  upon  Calais,  made  himadf  master,  in  a  few 
days,  of  the  forts  in  the  neighborhood,  and  invested  the  city 
in  the  middle  of  Apzil.*  Henry,  at  the  head  ef  his  cavaby; 
instantly  marched  from  La  Fere  te  Boulogne,  and  made  sev« 
erA  desperate  efforts  to  throw  himsdf  into  Calais,  in  which 
town  he  knew  that  the  greatest  disorder  existed  amongst  the 
garrisoi^.  and  much  disaflSection  amongst  the  people.  He 
embarked  twice  for  that  purpose,  but  he  was  driv^en  back- 
by  contrary  winds,  and  the  town  was  takeur  before  his  eyes.. 
Without  raising  the  mege  of  La  Fere,  the  monarch  waa  un^ 
able  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  Guisnee 
and  Ardres  were  likewise  captured.    As  some  compensation,. 

*  Several  curious  particulars  regarding  the  siege  of  Calais,  by  the 
Spaniards,  are  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sully,  but  there  is  only  one  of.  his 
ctatements  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  here  to  call' the  reader's  atten- 
tfon,  as,  if  it  be  true,  Henry  committed  one  of  the  most  serious  nufitaiy^ 
enon  thai  a  King  and-  a  General  could  fall  into.  The  Duke  says  that^ 
Henry,  on  his  return  from  Burgundy,  after  the  victory  gained  by  Fuentes^ 
passed  by  Moret,  where  he,  Sully,  had  an  interview  with  the  monarch. 
He  goes  on  to  mention,  that  Henry,  on  that  occasion,  showed  much 
regret  at  having  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  was  deeply  aifected 
by  the  loss  of  so  many  important  towns,  but  above  all,  l^that  of  Calais, 
Wbich  was  looked  upon  as  already  captoxed,.  though  such  was  nut  yet 
the  case.  Now  Calais  was  not  invested  by  the  Archduke  till  Aprils 
1596,  and  Henry  returned  from  Burgundy  in  the  middle  of  October, 
1595,  so  that  he  had  full  time  to  insure  Calais  against  attack,  if  lie  hac^ 
eonsidered  It  even  probable  that  the  Archduke  would  torn  hia  ana» 
iq^aaiMt  that  eity. 
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La  Fere  was,  at  lengtli,  forced  to  ninrender  on  tbe  16^  of 
May,  1596 ;  the  Spaniflh  ganison  demanding  no  hostages  c£ 
the  King  for  the  execution  of  the  capitulattoa,  saying,  that 
they  knew  him  to  be  a  prince  of  generosity  and  good  faith, 
and  were  contented  to  trust  to  his  word. 

The  fall  of  Calais  greatly  alarmed  the  English,  who  had 
been  somewhat  slow  and  negligent  in  sending  aid  to  the 
King  of  France,  since  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Cathdic 
faith.  Coldness  and  estrangement  had  been  manifest  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  moment  that  Henry  renomeed 
the  Protestant  religion.  An  offensive  and  defensive  treaty, 
which  had  been  proposed  between  Ei^land,  Holland,  and 
France,  had  remained  unconcladed.  But  the  English  Qaeen 
at  length  perceived  the  disastrous  results  oi  such  policy, 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  turn  the  dangers  of  her  ally 
to  her  own  advantage.  WiBhing  to  regain  possession  of  a 
town,  which  had  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  England,  she 
is  reported  to  have  insinuated,  some  time  before  the  city 
surrendered,  that  she  would  agree  to  defend  Calais  agunst 
the  Spaniards,  if  Henry  would  give  it  up  to  her.  The  French 
monarch  replied,  that  he  would  rather  be  plundered  by  his 
enemies  than  his  friends,  and  Elinbeih,  offended  by  his  re- 
fusal, suffered  her  ally  to  lose  the  city  without  giving  him 
any  assistance. 

To  carry  on  the  negotiations  for  a  stricter  alliance  with 
the  Court  of  Londcn,  as  well  as  to  remove  from  France  for 
a  time  a  man  whose  designs  were  known  to  be  daagerons, 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  was  now  sent  into  England.  The  long 
pending  treaty  was  ultimately  concluded,  and  an  English 
fleet  put  to  sea,  but  without  giving  any  substantial  aid  to 
the  King  of  France. 

Though  Henry  undoubtedly  felt  iHtterly  the  loss  of  Calsis, 
yet  he  neither  allowed  his  courage  to  be  depressed,  nor  the 
slightest  sign  of  dejection  on  his  part  to  weigh  down  the 
energie^f  his  friends  or  raise  the  hopes  of  his  enemies. 
When  after  many  efforts  to  succor  the  place,  he  at  length 
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JMttrd  of  its  rairender,  he  turned  to  the  noblemen  of  his 
court,  saying  with  a  cahn  air,  "  Well,  my  friends,  there  is  no 
remedy.  Calais  is  taken,  and  eren  in  some  degree  disas- 
tronsly;  but  we  must,  neyertheless,  neither  suffer  ourselTes 
to  be  confounded  nor  lose  courage,  since  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  afflictions  that  valiant  men  become  more  resolute,  and 
strengthen  themselyes  with  new  hopes.  It  is  conmum  in 
war  to  gam  at  one  time  and  lose  at  another ;  our  enemies 
haTS  had  ihm  turn ;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  who  has  never 
deserted  me  when  I  have  prayed  to  him  with  all  jpoj  heart, 
we  shall  have  ours.  In  any  case,  one  thing  consoles  me 
greatly,  which  is,  that  there  has  been  no  want  on  my  part ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  omitted  anything  within  my 
power  to  succor  my  friends  and  servants.  I  am  willii^  to 
beheve,  too,  that  all  who  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose 
have  worthily  and  loyally  acquitted  themselves.  Thus,  we 
must  not  give  way  to  c(«nplaint  and  murmuring,  nor  cast  blame 
or  reproach  upon  any.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead ;  let  us  not  refuse  the  praise  due  to  the 
generous  defenoe  made  by  the  living ;  and  let  us  apply  our- 
selves to  seek  out  the  means  of  taking,  with  usury,  omr 
revenge  upon  the  ^emy,  so  that,  with  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
this  place  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  only  as 
many  days  as  our  ancestors  left  it  years  in  possession  of  the 
English/' 

If  these  were  not  Henry's  exact  words,  one  thing  is  veiy 
clear,  that  neither  the  style,  nor  the  character  of  thought 
was  that  of  Sully,  by  whom  the  speech  is  reported ;  and  all 
that  we  know  of  Henry  justifies  us  in  believing,  that  the  lan- 
guage attributed  to  him  by  Ins  minister,  is  substantially  that 
which  he  employed  on  this  occasion. 

But  the  fall  of  Calais  implied  far  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
mere  seaport.  The  submission  of  the  people,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  the  stability  of  the  throne  itself,  depended 
much  upon  the  monarch's  reputation.  The  most  ordinaiy 
of  all  popular  vices  ii  to  look  upon  the  successful  man  wiUi 
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rerefenee,  and  to  tegard  the  unwicniiaftJ  widi  aantnnpi. 
Sneh  a  reverse  as  tke  loss  of  Calais  instantly  affected  tke 
vu^rar  of  all  naiks.    Some  bnsiad  theaiselveB  in  seeking 
eansesfor  the  disaster^  and  attribaited  it  to  the  negiigenee  of 
the  Kii^,  whose  connection  with  thfe  iur  G^bnele  -  always 
aflforded  a  pretext  for  ehaiging  him  widi  giving  up  his  time 
to  his  mistress  at  the  expense  of  the  State.    Some,  looking 
upon  his  fortune  as  deeMmng,  and  hia  power  ehaken,  sUwre 
to  raise  up  new  factieos  in  the  eotuftaj,  xxr  to  take  advantage 
of  their  sovereign's  difficulties  to  extort,  ooiicennimn  to  their 
own  personal  aa&bitioit 

**  The  people,''  says  L'Btoile,  <*  whiefh  is  in  itseif  an  obeti- 
nate,  inconstant,  and  volatile  animal,  how  b^ran  to  speak  ifi 
of  the  king,  jnst  in  proportion  as  praises  had  been  bestcnred 
on  him  before  f  and  the  foHowing  statement  of  Solly's  wtt 
show  to  what  a  pitdi  the  criminal  designs  of  a  great  body  of 
the  French  nobles  had  attaaaedv  It  must  be  remarked  in  the 
first  pkoe,  however,  that  at  all  times  daring^  tile  civil  wars; 
from  a  very  early  period,  schemes  had  been  enteitalned  hy 
factious  leaders  on  teth  sides,  of  disnumbering-the  kingdom^ 
in  order  to  fdrm  independent  sovereignties  for  themsdves, 
or  of  subjecting  it  to  general  partitioa.  The  termination  of 
the  weak  line  of  Valois,  and  thevigorons  eharaoterof  Henry 
IT.,  had  intimidated  the  ambitious  framers  of  such  designs ; 
but  no  sooner  did  a  reverse  befall  him  than  the  same  plana 
revived  in  a  new  diApe;  asd  the  Didte  of  Montpen^r  was 
chosen  by  a  large  body  oi  nc4bles  to  (Suggest  to  the  Eii^,  as 
a  measure  tending  Co  the  general  security  of  the  realm, 
the  subifivision  of  France  into  great  feofd,  the  existing  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  and  one  or  two  other  distinguished  no- 
blemen, to  hold  the  same  by  liege  homage  and  mditary 
service.  Montpensier  represented  to  the  King  that,  by  this 
arrangement,  a  lai^  body  of  feudal  troops,  eaeh  vassal's 
contingent  being  fixed  beforehand,  would  be  always  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown,  in  i»se  of  any  great  reterse,  Uke  that 
which  had  just  ooemred ;  and  he  endeavorad  toidraw  firom 


knteiy  thai  the  sjstom  had  pvoyed  Benoficial  to  iona&r 
■lonarehs^. 

It  is  hartUy  poBB&ble  to  n^oso  that  Henry  eoold  Usten^to 
a  piopoaal  for  the  revisal^  st  the  end  of  ihe.  aizteenth  eeninrj; 
of  tiie  feudal  Bjatem  t)£  tho  twelfih>  wkhoui  soma  degree  of 
Biemmeii(^  aft  well  as  mnch  pain;  Pain;  howerer,!  most  have 
been  greatly  piiedoiiiiiiant ;  ior  ft;  more  .stnkiBg  evideoce 
eoidd  not  be  giren  of  tiie  diaorgaoization  of  the  yevy^  princi- 
ples of  society  in  France/tiian:  that  such  an  idea  shoidd  be 
entertamed  for  a  momeBt  amongst  asfy  body  of  leasonable 
and  educated  vien.  ^  t 

The  King  listened  calmly^  and  tempenMy  U>  the  long^  dia* 
course  of  the  Duke,  and  when  he  had  coneludedy  replied» 
-without  the  sli^teat  appearance  of  aiqpfir^  '^My  oouainand 
friend,  I  do  believe  that  some  evil  spirit  has  bewitched  yown^ 
or  that  yon  are  not  in  your  ri^t  senaesL;  far  the  langpiage 
whi^  you  have  just  used  is  entirely  unbecoming  in  a  worthy 
man,  and  one  of  a  good  disposition  like  yourself,,  and  so  com- 
pletely out  of  character  with  the  station  of  a  Prince  of  my 
bkkod,  who  ia  even  now,  nearer  to  the  crown. than  I  was  for- 
merly, that  I.  think,  while  listening  to  you,  I  am  in  a  dream. 
Moreover,  I  hardty  believe  that  views,  so  full  of  insult  to  me 
and  BO  pernicious  to  the  State,  can  have  had  birthin  aehacacter 
so  amiable  as  I  have  always  observed  in  you.  Can  youimagine 
that  people  who  are  wicked  enough  thus  to  take  advantage  of 
your  guflekaa  and  easy  nature,  would,  after  having  stripped 
me  of  the  principal  and  most  magnificent  rights  of  royalty,  sub- 
sequently respect  in  you  the  rights  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood? 
I  will  not  coaeeal  from  you  that,,  if  I  believed  you  to  have  in 
your  heart  desires  so  degrading  to  you  and  to-  me,  as  those 
which  I  have  h^ard  come  forth  from  your  mouth,  I  would 
make  you  know»  that  a  truly  royal  heart  is  not  to  be  offended 
so  cruelly  without  punishment  and  without  long  penitence. 
However,  my  cousin,  and  my  friend,  return  to  yourself,  and 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  precipice  of  such  wandering 
Iftncies.    Take  great  care,  nevertheless,  not  to  show  thos^ 
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wIm)  have  employed  yoa  in  so  bad  a  woik,  thai  yo« 
spoken  to  me  thereof  in  any  shape ;  but  feigning  thai 
aboTe  reasons  have  presented  themselYw  to  your  mind,  tell 
them  that  they  hav«  not  only  prevented  yoa  fjrom  mentiooiii|^ 
the  subject  to  me,  but  also  have  given  you  so  great  a  hoiror 
of  the  propoeitioB^  that  you  are  resolved  to  hold  him  as  m 
mortal  enemy  who  shall  over  speak  of  it  again." 

Montpensier,  touched  and  ashamed,  besought  his  aorer- 
eign's  pardotty  and  following  his  dixeotiona  to  the  letter,  dis- 
solved one  of  the  most  dangerous  eonspixacKS  which  had 
been  formed  since  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  little  doubt 
eidsted,  it  would  i^ipear^  aaooogst  the  King's  most  attached 
friends,  that  Bouillon  was  the  prime  mmet  in  this  ambitioaB 
attempt  of  the  French  Bobka,  as  well  as  m  many  schemes 
having  a  similar  tendency ;  and  his  departure  from  theeomt 
was  hailed  by  those  who  sincerely  wished  well  to  the  mon* 
aroh  and  the  State,  as  a  deliverance  fh>m  one  whose  sole  ob- 
ject was  his  own  aggrandisement,  who  served  without  affis^ 
tion,  and  was  negligent  by  design. 

After  the  taking  of  Ardres,  the  Archduke  retreated  into 
Flanders ;  and  a  contagious  disease  having  spread  through 
the  French  army,  Henry,  without  money  to  pay  his  troops, 
or  provisions  to  support  them,  was  obliged  to  disperse  his 
forces,  and  abandon  the  campaign  before  ifa  natural  termina- 
tion. 

Pestilence  and  iamine  had  by  this  ^me  extended  them- 
selves to  most  of  the  provinces  of  France ;  and  the  capital 
itself  suffered  severdy  from  both.  The  price  ci  wheat  in 
Paris  had  xisen  to  nearly  five  times  its  ordinary  height ;  and 
the  influx  of  poor  from  the  surrounding  districts  was  so 
great,  that  b^ween  six  and  seven  thousand  were  known  to 
enter  tiie  gates  in  one  day.  Sleeping  in  the  public  squares, 
burial  grounds,  and  market  places,  during  the  night,  and 
begging  from  house  to  house  during  the  day,  they  became 
infected  in  multitudes  by  the  plague,  and  ocmmiunicated  it 
to  others  in  tnni.    Although  no  one  was,  in  those  days,  Bvt- 
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fidenilj  stolid  or  theoretical  to  doubt  the  infectious  nature  of 
the  disease,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  daily  experience, 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  were,  in 
many  instances,  calculated  rather  to  spread  the  malady  to 
places  stfll  healthy,  l&an  to  (»reamscribe  its  nmge  and  di- 
minish its  intensity.  The  multitude  of  mendicants  who  had 
flocked  into  the  capital  were  driven  out  again  into  the  coun- 
try, after  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  within  the  walls ;  and 
wherever  they  turned  their  steps  the  plague  accompanied 
them.  Although  means  were  employed  to  prevent  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  from  being  hawked  about  for  sale,  as  was 
then  customary,  yet  no  general  order  was  given  for  destroy- 
ing, at  once,  garments  which  were  known  to  be  infected. 

All  those  meteorological  acctdents  too,  which  favor  the 
dtfhision  of  ihfectioD,  by  predisposing  the  human  frame  to 
receive  it,  occurred  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1596. 
<<  We  had  summer  in  April,''  says  the  ohronicler,  "  autumn 
in  May,  and  winter  in  June." 

As  usual,  the  disease  showed  itself  in  its  severest  form  at 
the  commencement ;  and  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town 
were  first  attacked ;  but  ere  its  virulence  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  abated,  it  seized  upon  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  and 
showed  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  othen,  **  Pallida  mors 
equo  pulsat  pede,  pauperum  tabemasy  regumque  turres.'' 
The  pestilence  first  appeared  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
in  April  and  May,  raged  with  suob  fury,  that  in  the  former 
month,  more  tiian  six  hundred  persons  died  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  No  remedy  was  found  which  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  influence  <m  the  disease ;  and  at  first,  every  person 
attacked  fell  a  victim,  the  period  varying  from  a  few  hours 
to  four  or  five  days.  In  August,  however,  the  intensity  of 
the  infection,  and  the  severity  of  the  malady,  both  dimin- 
ished, but  the  pestilence  did  not  entirely  cease  for  many 
months ;  and  it  was  remartced,  that  immediately  after  a  severe 
thunder  storm,  which  visited  Paris  in  the  commencement  of 


Sefxfcember,  the  mimber  o£  ftesh  cases  was  as  greaW  and  ibef 
deaths  as  .frequent,  as  in  the  veiy-  height  of  the  phigve.. 

While  the  epidenipc  was  still  tagmg-  in  its  moet  isoIeBit 
form,  Henry  dishanded  his  acBi|r»  to  whish  the  eontagim  had 
already  spread,  and  prefiaired  to  setanoo  to  Pads,  where  his 
lijfe  was  every  hoiur  in  mote  dsnger  from  the  Ipiife  of  the  aa- 
sassin,  tfaanfrom  1^  pestienois  In  tiie month  of  Mardi,  n 
pretender  to  the  erown  had  appeared,,  who  wis.  chaiiged  with 
entertaining  desigite  against  the  life  of  tjhe  JEing.  It  is  ptob* 
able,  that  had  he  eonfiaed  hima^  to>  putting  forth  an  abanid 
claim,  his  offence  would  hare  been  treated  wi  A  lentfy,  and 
seclusion  in  a  monastery,  or  an  hospital,  might  have  been 
the  due  reward  of  his  folly. 

The  name  by  which  he  had  aiwsjrs  been  known  was 
Ohades  la  Bam^e ;  and  at  the  time  when  aa  evident  ahetrn^ 
tion  of  inteUectied  him  to  aspire  to  the  crown>,  he  was  be- 
tween twButy-three  and  twenty-four  yeais  of  age^     His  ap- 
pearance was  noble  and  majestic ;  and  aafar  as  his  history  baa 
been  traced,  it  is  as  follows^  although^  it  must  be.  nemailEed, 
that  some  of  thepiinoipal^fEU^ts  rest  opon  his  own  statements, 
which  oontempoFory  writers  have  assmned  to.  be  aoeunte^ 
without  apparent^  any  very  miante  kvestigation.     His  re* 
puted  father,  whose  name  he  had  received,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  educated,,  was-  a  gentleman'  of  Brittany,  residing 
on  his  own  estates,  at  the  distance  of  about  tiiree  leagues  from 
Nantes.    Ne  doubt  had  beat  entertained^  by  the  young  man 
himself,  or  by  any  of'  the  nei^boring  ^faniKes,  that-  he  was 
the  son  of  Monsieur  de  la  Rsm^,  till  on  his  death-bed  that 
gentleman  declared,  in  the  presence -of  his  chiidren^  that  sucli 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  his  pretended  aon  Charles  was  the 
child  of  Charles  IX.,  having*  been /sent  into  B^ttony  by  Cath- 
erine de  Mediok^  to  be  educated  in  'secret.-   The  dying  man 
added,  that  the  Qneefi-mother  had  exacted  a  promise  from 
him,  that  the  secret  of  the  child's  birth  should  not  be  di- 
vulged till  after  her  own  death,  and  Uiat  of  all  her  sons: 
which  engagement  he  had  more  than  faithfully  kept,  ai 
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Henry  III.  had  heea  aoaasamM  dx  yean  before  the  tele 
was   told.    M.  de  la  Ham^  bequeathed  nothing  to  his 
adopted  child,  but  anus  and  a  lu^rae^  with  which  he  set  fordi 
to  seek  his  fortune.    It  wonld  appear  he  fi»t  raited  Pam, 
where. the  pretensions  he«now  began  to.pat;l0irwavd  attraeted 
tlie  attention  of  a  lady  ef  high  births  ceimeotad  with  the 
League,  (probably  Madame  ie  MoDApeiiaier,).who  seat  for, 
and  GOBTerBed  wi^himinpiinate^  But  she  4M<m  discovered 
that  his  understandbng  could  not  be  depended  upon,,  and  she 
cast  faim  off  at  oned  wiihont  ceremony.    He  then  tamed  his 
steps  to  Rheims,  where  ho'.  began  tor  spread  ih%  account  of 
his  supposed  birdi  in  priirate,  and  gamed  some  partisans^ 
pnucipally  amongst  the  women  -of  the  plaoe,  Iwhe  supplied 
him  with  money  sad  clothei..    Slight  as  was  this  suecess,  it 
raised  h]S:hepefli  and.  his  presuaoptkm,  and  he  proceeded  to 
give  further  eVidenee  of  his  royal  descent,  by  touching  per*^ 
sons  afflieted  by  the  king's  eviL.    In  cuzing,  by  this,  simple 
process,  persons  afifected  by  one  f^  the  most,  fbnnidafale  of 
all  the  maladies  to  whidb  man  is  subject,  he  was  probaUy  as 
saeceasfnl  as-  any  sovereign  before  him.    At  all  events  he 
found  persons  to  bear  witness  to  his  micaculous  powers..  Not 
satisfied  with  royalty,  he  aimed  at  or  imagined.  insjHration^ 
He  dreamed  dreams,  he  received  revelations^  he.  obtsoned  the 
visitations  of  an  angel.    His  discourse  became  proud  and 
menacing ;  and  he  pretended  to  have  inherited  from  his 
fiUher,  Charles  IX.,  sn  inextinguishable  hated  of  his  Cal- 
vinistic  countrymen.    L-Btoile,  who  had  tiie  best  means  of 
ascertaining  hx3  proceedings  at  this  time,  deobres  that  he 
even  went  so  far  as  tO'  demand*  unctften,  as  Idag,  at  the 
Cathedral-  of  lUieims.    Henry  was  iafonned  of  his  poreten* 
sions  while  directing  the  opeeatioBs  against  La  Fere ;  but  the 
monarch  merely^  kughed  at  his  insignificaBt  rival,  saymg  that 
he  had  come  somewhat  too  late^  and  that  such  claims  shoidd 
have  been  put  in  before  the  battle  of  Aiques.    The  authori- 
ties of  Rheims,  however,  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
ease ;  caused  the  pretender  to  be  arrested^  and  brought  hhn 
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to  trial.  He  maintained  in  priaon,  and  bafove  hia  judgea;  ikm 
iame  haughty  tone  which  be  had  hitherto  aaaomed,  aaaerted 
his  right  to  the  thnma  of  Fnmce,  and  waaoondenmed,  ^P^''- 
ently  as  raneh  upon  hia  own  teatiiBonj  aa  that  of  the  wit* 
nesaea  against  hin.  Besidea  the  ehavge  of  aeditk>n»  he  wan 
accused  of  seeking  the  life  of  the  King ;  and  the  jodgea  of 
Bheinw  prooounoed  aentance  of  death  upon  Iubl  Boi  Ba- 
mee  appealed  to  the  superior  tribunals  of  Pari%  and  the  cause 
and  the  priaoner  wem  Kmored  to  the  capital 

Hia  fste,  howe¥er,  waa  only  dfli«7ed ;  for  after  a  patient 
hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Parikment  of  Paria^  the  sentence 
of  the  inferiMur  court  waa  confimied»  and  he  waa  aecoidingly 
hung  in  the  Pkee  de  Qrdve,  on  the  8th  of  Mareh»  1596. 
In  tiie  pretensiona  of  thia  unfortnnate  young*  asan  there  waa 
probably  more  of  madnesa  than  of  criaM ;  awl  net  the  afight- 
eat  proof  haa  ever  been  brought  forward  thai  he  waa  even 
the  natural  son  of  Charies  JX.,  yet»  such  is  the  force  of  nn* 
agination,  that  multitudes  of  those  who  yiaited  him  in  prison, 
came  away  conrinced,  upon  no  other  grounds  than  his  per* 
sonal  appearance,  that  his  claim  to  royal  deaocmt,  at  least*, 
waa  wc^  founded.  Even  the  sage  and  moderate  TEUxle  ad- 
mits that  such  waa  the  caae  with  himsdf ;  and»  in  speaking 
of  his  death,  ventniea  to  use  the  same  language  which  he 
would  have  eBi4>loyed  to  deaignate  an  acknowledged  child 
of  his  sorerrign.  **  His  diseourse,"  he  says*  "seemed  a  hal- 
lucination of  the  mind  which  sent  hini  to  death,  though  in 
any  other  time  it  would  hare  been  chastised  by  confinement 
in  some  tmrnkeiy,  which  appeared  a  suffioient  pnmahmeatfor 
this  poor  maniac,  had  it  not  been  that  the  royaltieB  of  the 
League  were  then  quite  fresh.  Such  waa  the  cause  of  a  «oa 
cf  France  being  seen  that  day  in  the  Gr^ye." 

As  the  barbaroua  custom  of  requiring  the  reigning  men* 
arch  to  aiga  the  death-warrant  of  a  prisoner  did  not  exist  in 
France,  Henry  waa  spared  ihe  pain  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
proceedinga  against  this  unhiq;>py  young  man;  but  he  did 
not  eiDereiaa  the  grs«t  privilege  ik  showing  mereyy  and  it  ia 
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probable  ^t,  absent  from  the  capital,  be  was  not  eyen  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  sentoiice.  The  laws 
of  France  at  that  time  were  exceedinglj  sangimuny^  even 
more  so  than  those  of  England.  The  true  objects  of  pnnish- 
ment  seemed  entirely  lost  sight  of ;  and  no  one  thought  of 
correcting  an  offender  or  of  deterring  the  people  from  offences. 
The  laws  were  as  crimiBal  as  the  acts  the  j  punii^ed ;  and 
to  wring  forth  the  oonlessicii  of  suspected  crimes  by  agony, 
the  infliction  of  which  eten  established  guilt  could  not  jus- 
tify, or  to  aggravate  the  pangs  of  death  for  offences  ]Hx>Ted 
by  evidencCi  or  admitted  under  torture,  seemed  the  great 
aim  oi  those  who  were  appointed  to  administer  justbe. 
Henry  himself  was  undoubtedly  disposed  in  all  c^aes  to  len- 
ity, and  was  at  all  times  mercaf ul  iu  instances  of  wrong  done 
or  attempted  against  himself;  but  it  waa  judged  necessary 
to  put  down  the  practice  of  private  assassination  by  severity, 
especially  where  the  person  of  the  monarch  was  daily  an  ob- 
ject of  attack.  The  miiMla  of  kings»  too,  as  those  of  indi- 
viduals, wear  the  habits  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
ithey  live,  and  sahitary  modifications,  not  total  changes,  are 
all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  of  any  aovereign. 

In  the  space  of  twelve  months  we  find  Uiat  three  men  were 
executed  for  having  devised  the  death  of  the  Emg.  The 
first  and  most  distinguished  of  these  persons  was  an  advo- 
cate of  Angen ;  but  in  regard  to  his  trial,  and  the  evidence 
produced  against  him,  we  have  no  atatemeuts,  which  enter 
into  any  minuto  details.  The  second  was  an  Italian,  who 
-had  been -arrested  in  France,  and  by  whom*  it  would  seem, 
more  than  one  attempt  had.  been  made  to  take  the  life  of 
Henry.  In  his  confession  we  are  assured,  that  he  incrimi- 
.nated  the  Cardinal  Archdidce,  govenunr  of  the  Low  Coon- 
.tries,  as  the  instigator  of  the  design;  and  it  seems  certain, 
that,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  his  services,  he  received 
monthly  wi^^  from  that  prince.  Henry  saw  him  and  ex- 
amined him  hisaself,  having  a  suspicion  that  this  was  not 
the  first  plot  against  his  life,  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
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engaged.    It  pwred  thai  tiie  King's  inemeiy  was  aoctante ; 
lor  the  man  acknowledged  that  scnne  time  be^Me  he  had 
held  the  atiirop  of  1^  monarch's  hoxae,  while  he  moonted 
to  march  against  the  troops  of  the  Conatmble  of  Castile  ia 
Franche  €ompt^  Upon  that  occaaiaa  the  »^»»as^,  feazf  id  of 
commitluig  tiie  act  miiSh  his  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  Henry's  attendants  and  foUowera^  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  French  sovereign  to  lead  a  part  xxf  his  forces  to  the 
attack  of  a  s&:iall  -fortress,  which  he  repnisaDted  as  neari j 
without  a  ganisoa  and  easily  to  be  'Captored^    The  coimeii 
of  the  King  had  strongly  opposed  such  a  -step ;  hnt  Hemy 
himself  yielded  to  the  man's  pcssuasicns,  and  sent  a  soiali 
body  of  cavalry  to  leeoanoitre  inthe  Ifirst  instance.    The  de> 
tachment  was  drawn  into  an 'Smhiiscada,  in  which  a  handred 
and  twenty  men  weit  killed ;  and,  had  the  King  been  prea- 
ent  in  person,  diere  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  either 
have  fallen  on  the  field,  or  beoome  -a  pnsoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    No  mercy  was  now  shown  to  the  teitor ; 
and  he  was  executed  at  Meaux  <«  the  9th  of  September, 
U9B.   ^Nevertheless,  mich  due  severity  had  htde  effeetia 
deterring  the  malcoQtents  of  the  ^axty  ci  the  League ;  and  a 
case  followed  «oon  after  in  January,  ll»97,  where  louty  would 
probably  hare  been  more  apprt^HiatOw    An  •xmhappy  maa^ 
by  trade  a  joiner  and  uphokterer,  was  anrested  for  baring 
uttei^  seditioas  words  on  the  Christmas  eve  preeedingv 
while  under  the  inflnenoe  of  too  much  wine ;  and,  it  having 
been  proved,  that  he  bad  been  chafeting  wititAcn^er  for  a 
knife  of  a  pecuMflfir  form,  bo'was  oondedmed  on  vety  <in»i§h 
cient  evidencfe,  and  hanged  in  the  Plaoe  de  Ordve. 

The  whole  course  of  histoxy  shows,  that  the  mitad  of  man 
is  susceptible  of  contagion,  as  well  as  tiie  body ;  and  aMNral 
epidemics  are  more  frequent  than  is  genendly  8iq>peaed. 
Every  crime.  It  wotdd  appear,  is  more  or  less  itafoetions,  but 
that  ci  assassination  peculiarly  so ;  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance,  wheUier  the  notoriety,  given 
•to  such  acts  by  pubHc  execution,  does,  .^r  does  not,  iiloD.the 
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expostife  of  a  pestflent  corpse,  spread  the  contagion  to  mul- 
titades  of  others.  Were  punishment  an  invariable  conse- 
quence of  even  an  attenipted  crime,  apprehension,  perhaps, 
might  act  as  a  specific  medi<$ine 'against  the  moral  disease ; 
but  so  nuniy  instances  ofimnftuiity  occur  under  the  yery  best 
and  best  administered  Ibws,  thait  the  hopes  of  male&ctors 
are  greater  than  their  feariB.;  and  scattered  examples  of  retri- 
bution have  little  effect  in  deterring  from  the  commission  of 
crime.  During  the  Mgn  of  Henry  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  amultitade  of  scbemes  were  oontriyed,  and  attempts 
made  to  take  his  life,  which  met  nith  no  punishment ;  and, 
though  a  Tast  Monbdr  of  rfsifwftfns  Idl  under  the  arm  of  the 
law,  yet  we  hare  do  reason  to  believe,  that  the  terrors  of 
their  fate  withheld  even  a  single  individual,  so  disposed,  from 
following  their  example. 

In  the  some  month  of  January,  another  pretender  to  the 
blood  royal  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  poor 'master  of  arts 
in  the  university ;  but,  happily  fot  Umself,  he  added  to  his 
pretensions  of  being  a  natural  son  of  the  Qtieen-ntother  by 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  that  he  was  suckled  at  (^e  breast  of  the 
Viigin  Mary,  which  probably  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Bamte.  It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  the  thirst  of 
blood  about  this  time  began  to  abate  in  the  courts  of  the 
Parliament;  for  it  is  unfortunately  too  clearly  proved  by  his- 
tory, that  the  seat  of  justice  itself  is  not  free  from  those  pe- 
riodical itifluences  which  affect  society  in  general,  and  that 
there  is  a  fashion  in  severity  and  lenity  as  weB  as  in  matters 
of  mere-  taste.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  in  the  course 
of  159&  public  executions  were  much  more  frequent  in  Paris 
than  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  the  hangman  went 
hand  bk  hand  with  pestilence  and  ftu!i&ie  in  decimating  the 
population  of  the  city» 

Though  surirounded  by  cases  of  plague,  and  exposed  to  a 
most  unwhdeseme  iatmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  La 
Fersy  Henry  Maintained  bis  health  during  the  short  cam- 
paign of  1596 ;  but  a  strange  accident  had  nearly  deprived 
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Fnmoe  of  her  Eing  in  ihe  montk  of  January  in  ihaft  jear. 
His  sister  and  the  rest  of  the  court  had  acc(Hnpanied  him  mto 
Picardj ;  and  the  Pxinoeas  of  17aTane  having  been  aeised 
with  ilhiessy  which  confined  her  to  her  bed,  ILsDory  went  to 
see  her,  carrying  in  his  anns  hia  infiuit  son  by  the  fair  Qbt 
brielle  d'Estrta.  While  he  was  staodiiig  bettde  her,  either 
alone,  or  with  very  few  peracma  present^  the  flooring  of  the 
room,  from  some  cause,  which  has  never  been  explained,  gave 
way.  The  King  instaptly  caet  himself  and  the  child  npon 
his  sister's  bed,  in  the  hope,  probably,  of  breaking  thdr  &I1 ; 
but  strange  to  say,  thait  portioa  of  the  floor  remained  firm, 
whHe  all  the  rest  was  precipitated  into  the  rooms  bdow ;  and 
neither  Heniy,  his  sister,  nor  his  child  sustained  the  sligbtest 
injmy. 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  La  Fere,  he  hastened 
back  to  Paris  to  meet  the  Cardinal  Legate,  Alezand^  de 
Medicis,  a  man  selected  with  greater  judgment  than  the 
Popes  had  hitherto  displayed  in  the  chmce  of  their  ministers 
to  France,  Mild,  peaceful*  and  prudent,  he  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  King,  and  to  the  whole  Court,  though  the 
distinction  with  which  Henry  teeated  him,  alarmed  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Protestants,  who  never  failed  to  take  the  most 
unfavorable  moments  (or  urging  their  claims  upon  the  King. 
One  of  the  undertakings  which  the  Pope  had  intmated  to 
the  management  of  the  Cardinal,  was  that  of  bvinging  about 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Legate 
applied  himself  to  that  purpose  with  the  utmost  aeal  and 
ability.  Nor  was  the  Kii^  of  Spain  unwilling  to  listen  to 
overtures  on  the  subject,  for  he  was  sensible  of  the  daily 
diminution  of  his  corporeal  powers,  and  saw  the  probability 
of  his  vast  dominions  being  soon  left  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  Prince. 

Negotiati(Nis  were  consequently  oonunenoed,  the  result  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter ;  but  while 
they  were  proceeding,  the  utter  derangement  of  the  finances 
of  France,  and  the  total  wasct  of  money  in  which  Hemy  was 
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kept,  compelled  bim  to  have  recourse  to  eztraoidinary  meaoB 
for  remedying  an  evil  which  had  already  endured  too  long. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  royal  treasury  had  been 
exhausted,  not  only  by  the  eivil  contentions  of  the  country, 
but  by  the  extravagance  and  weakness  of  the  King.  His 
dissolute  companicms  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State,  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite ;  and  amongst  others,  Francis  d'O,  Lord  of  Fresnes 
and  MailleboiB,  was  named  Superintendent  of  Finance,  the 
most  important  post  in  the  realm.  Notwithstanding  his  no- 
torious infidelity  in  the  disehaige  of  his  functions,  his  equally 
notorious  vices,  and  his  thinly  concealed  enmity  towards 
Henry  lY.  himself,  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  that 
monarch  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  forced  him  to 
retain  the  Superintendent  in  his  post ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  minister's  administration,  his  object  seems  to  have 
been,  to  wring  as  much  from  the  people,  and  to  yield  as  little 
to  the  State,  as  possible.  Everything  in  his  hands  became 
venal,  all  the  subordinate  offices  were  filled  by  those  who 
bid  the  highest  for  them,  either  in  money  or  in  complaisance ; 
the  accounts  of  the  treasury  were  purposely  brought  into  a 
state  of  inextricable  disorder ;  and  while  the  subject  was  op- 
pressed, and  the  State  pillaged,  a  system  was  established, 
both  of  collecting  and  dispensing  the  revenue,  the  only  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  favor  malversation  and  conceal  fraud. 
Worn  out  with  debauchery,  however,  d'O  expired  in  Paris 
on  the  24th  October,  1594,  leaving  behind  him  nothing  but 
debts,  and  a  name  covered  with  opprobium ;  and  the  offioe 
of  Superintendent  was  eagerly  sought  by  several  ciwipetitors. 
Of  these,  the  only  very  prominent  person  was  Monsieur  de 
Sancy,  who  had  served  both  Henry  III.,  and  his  successor, 
with  great  zeal  and  fidelity.  The  levy  of  a  laige  body  of 
men  in  Switserland,  at  his  own  expense,  had  delivered  the 
former  of  those  monarchs  from  much  peril  and  difficulty,  and 
the  declaration  in  favor  of  Henry  lY.,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Swiss  troops  at  the  moment  of  the  King's  accession, 
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bad  tended  greatly  to  fix  the  crown  upon  bis  Sovereign  s 
bead.    He  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  deToted 
attacbment,  but  vacillating  in  opinion,  and  not  always  veiy 
clear  in  judgment.    He  was  more  a  man  of  talent  than  a 
man  of  sense ;  and  though  be  succeeded  on  some  occasions 
by  decision  -and  skill,  be  was  mora  competent  to  form  great 
projects,  and  execute  hazardous  enterprises,  than  to  combat 
serious  difficulties,  or  OYcrcome  long  and  numerous  obstacles.' 
Sully  hardly  does  him  justice,  and  AulngQ6  libelled  him 
grossly ;  but  few  can  doubt,  who  have  nunutely  examined 
bis  own  statements,  that  Henry  ^would  not  bare  acted  wisely 
to  trust  the  sole  superintendence  of  his  finances  to  Monsieur 
de  Sancy.    It  unfortunately  happened,  indeed,  that  other 
causes,  besides  tbe  conaideratioa  of  his  incompetence,  com- 
bined therewith  to  exclude  him  from  the  office  to  which  he 
aspired,  and  these  were  t>f  course  put  forward  by  the  Tanity 
of  De  Sancy,  and  the  malice  of  a  Court,  as  the  sole  motives 
which  induced  the  soYcre^^  to  withhold  the  vacant  place 
from  one  who  had  served  lum  so  faithfully.    In  his  habit  of 
jesting  be  was  accustomed  to  spare  no  one,  we  find ;  and  the 
fail  GabrieUe  was  frequently  the  object  of  his  bitt^  remario, 
and,  if  Sully  is  to  be  credited,  of  his  indecent  calumny. 
Sancy  admits  himself*  that  cm  one  occasion  he  made  a  reply 
to  her  in  the  King's  presence^  unbecoming  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  states  that  she  never  foigave  the  offence,  as  he 
bad  nttle  right  to  expect  she  would.    After  some  hesitation, 
howeyer,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  advice  of  his 
mistress,  the  monarch  determined  to  suppress  the  office  of 
Superintendent,  at  least  for  the  time,  and  to  intrust  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  to  a  council  of  gentlemen,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers;  of  which  body  Sancy 
formed  a  part.    But  the  cumbrous  machine  thus  constructed 
produced  no  beneficial  results ;  the  various  persons  of  whom 
it  was  composed  brought  into  the  council  their  bad  as  well 
as  their  good  qualities;  and  after  many  magnificent  prom- 
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ises,  wiUiout  fruit,  it  became  evident  to  all  that  some  other 
plau  must  be  adopted.     A  new  council  was  fonned,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Fontaine  Franpoise,  with  more  extensive 
functions,  and  Sullj  was  named  one  of  the  members,  not* 
withstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  his  future  col- 
leagues ;  but  the  same  spiat  reigned  in  this  as  in  the  former 
body.     Confusion,  irregularity,  and  peculation,  still  pervaded 
the  whole  system,  and  Sully  was  ultimately  forced  to  retire 
to  his  coimtry  house,  rather  than  take  part  in  proceedings  so 
detrimental  to  the  service  of  the  King.     His  absence  only 
encouraged  the  members  of  the  Couiloil  of  Finance  to  lose 
all  sense  of  eommon  decency.    Under,  the  borrowed  names 
of  various  contractors,  they  purchased  the  supplies  needed 
by  the  anny  and  the  King's  household,  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  and  carried  them  into  account  against  the  crown  at 
double  or  treble  the  actual  cost.    They  compoimded  with 
the  foreign  troops  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  charged  the 
King  with  the  full  amount ;  and  while  their  houses  displayed 
the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  splendor,  their  sovereign 
was  often  actually  without  food,  or  decent  clothing.    *'  I  have 
seen  him,"  says  a  contemporary,  speaking  of  Henry,  "  with  a 
plain  pourpoint  of  white  stuff,  all  soiled  by  his  cuirass,  and 
torn  at  the  sleeve,  and  with  well  worn  breeches,  unsown  on 
the  side  of  the  sword  belt."* 

The  monarch's  private  letters  to  his  long-tried  friend  Sully, 
were  full  of  bitter  complaints  against  his  financiers ;  and  at 
length  he  determined  to  restore  him  to  the  Council,  from 
which  he  had  now  retired  for  some  time,  and  to  support  him 
with  his  whole  authority.  The  execution  of  this  prudent 
resolution,  though  strongly  pressed  by  GabrieUe  d'Estr6eS| 
was  for  a  time  postponed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Council, 
who  found  means  to  persuade  the  King,  that  the  subject  of 
finance  was  one  which  required  longer  experience  than  Sully 
possessed ;  but  a  case  of  fraud,  so  gross  that  it  could  not 
easily  escape  the  eye  of  Henry,  having  been  discovered  by 

*  Le  Grain. 
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him,  he  cast  himself  once  more  into  the  arms  of  that  great 
minister,  and  soon  had  cause  to  regret,  that  he  had  not  sup- 
ported him  from  the  first  with  the  firmness  doe  to  his  seal 
and  intelligence. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  France  at  that  period  pro- 
ceeded from  a  vast  variety  of  sources,  and  the  method  <3i 
collecting  them  was  one  which  opened  the  door  wide  to  all 
those  practices  which  I  have  already  noticed.    The  kingdom 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  portions,  called  generalties,  the 
receipts  from  which  were  farmed  out  to  certain  contractors, 
under  whom  were  a  whole  host  of  receivers  and  controUerSy 
appcMnted  by  the  Crown,  and  over  whom  were  the  treasur- 
ers, the  intendents,  and  the  Council  of  Finance.    It  is  prob- 
able that  from  this  system,  which  was  so  complicated  in  all 
its  branches,  as  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
(Hganization  impossible  in  this  place,  a  check  might  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  exactions  of  the  Royal  officers,  and  upoQ 
the  frauds  oi  the  contractors ;  but  the  result  was  the  direct 
reverse.    The  members  of  the  Council  and  their  intendants 
received  large  gratuities  from  the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  to 
let  each  particular  district  at  a  sum  infinitely  below  its  value ; 
the  great  contractors  apportioned  their  vast  undertakings 
amongst  sub-contractors,  and  both  classes,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal their  own  iniquitous  bargains,  were  obliged  to  connive 
at  the  frauds  of  die  receivers,  and  controllers,  while  the  col- 
lect(His  were  suffered  to  repay  themselves  for  their  connivance 
by  the  most  burdensome  exactions  from  the  people.    Vari- 
ous circumstances  combined  together,  to  favor  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  frauds  thus  perpetrated;  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  evil  went  on,  increasing  in  magnitude 
each  succeeding  year.    Without  taking  into  account  the  ef- 
fects of  a  long  civil  war,  which  both  exhausted  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  and  diverted  many  sums  from  the  treasury 
never  to  be  recovered,  the  fact  of  the  monarch  being  fre- 
quently obliged  to  apply  to  the  fiirmers  of  the  revenue,  to 
make  advances  upon  their  present  or  future  contract,  and 
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tbe  habit  of  charging  each  paitioular  source  of  reyenue,  with 
innumerable  pensions  and  salaries  to  the  officers  of  the  crown 
in  the  district,  and  even  to  Princes  of  the  blood,  which  were 
paid  without  the  money  pasnng  through  the  Royal  treasury, 
BO  complicated  the  accounts  of  the  financiers,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  ascertain  the  real  yalue  to  a  contractor,  of 
any  district  he  might  obtain,  and  quite  impossible,  when 
every  member  of  the  Council,  and  all  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, brought  up  in  one  school  of  peculation,  were  in  league 
to  deceive.     It  was  less  difficult,  however,  to  airive  at  some 
approximation  to  the  truth ;  and  when  Henry  suddenly  found, 
at  a  time  ifhen  his  treasury  was  totally  empty,  and  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Spain  had  involved  him  in  expenses 
which  required  immediate  supplies,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
great  and  wealthy  province  of  Normandy  had  been  let  for  a 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  crowns,  or  ninety  thousand  livres,  he 
became  convinced  that  the  evil,  as  Sully  had  often  asserted, 
was  more  deeply  rooted  thaA  he  had  imagined.    He  conse- 
quently examined  further,  and  ascertained,  that  five  of  the 
principal  districts  of  the  kingdom  were  let  at  less  than  a 
a  fourth  of  their  value.     Having  made  this  discovery,  he  at 
once  recalled  Solly  to  the  Council  of  Finance,  and  by  his 
recommendation,  adopted  a  plan,  by  which  some  of  the 
frauds  in  the  collection,  at  least,  were  certain  to  be  detected. 
The  minister  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  visit  several 
of  the  principal  generalties  of  the  kingdom,  and  personally 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  revenue,  before  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Notables,  who  were  by  this  time  appointed  to 
meet  at  Rouen.     The  King,  however,  modified  the  details  of 
the  scheme,  and  suggested  to  his  Council,  as  from  himself, 
the  necessity  of  personal  inspection.   They  eagerly  approved 
of  the  proposal,  thinking  that  to  themselves  alone,  or  to 
their  agents,  its  execution  would  be  intrusted,  and  that 
fresh  opportunities  of  deceit  and  plunder  would  be  afforded. 
But  Henry  made  his  own  selection,  appointed  four  masters 
of  requests  for  six  generalties,  and  gave  up  to  the  keen  eyes 
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of  SuDy  alone,  four  other  districts,  of  the  greatest  extent  and 
importance.    He  fumislied  him  likewise  inth  full  power  to 
suspend,  or  Hiamim,  the  Boyal  officers  of  finance  in  the  prov- 
inces, who  might  resist  the  inquiry;  and  that  nobleman 
set  out  at  once  upon  his  important  investigation.    Every 
means  were  employed  to  frustrate  his  efforts  in  the  proy- 
inces ;  every  calumny  was  circulated  at  the  Court  to  ruin  him 
with  the  King.    The  Council  of  Finance,  the  treasuierB  of 
France,  the  receivers-general,  the  intendants,  the  collectors, 
the  controllers^  the  registrars,  the  contractors,  the  sub-con- 
tractors, the  very  clerks,  were  in  arms  against  him ;  but  he 
steadily  pursued  his  object,  and  in  cases  of  resistance,  first 
threatened,  and  then  suspended,  or  discharged,  the  refractoiy 
officers,  till  the  whole  accounts  of  the  districts  were  laid 
open  before  his  eyes.    A  scene  of  iniquity  and  peculatioa 
was  then  discovered,  which  fully  justified  all  his  suspicions ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  collected  debts  due  to 
the  crown,  which  amounted,  even  after  all  the  salaries  and 
pensions  charged  upon  those  provinces  had  been  paid, 'to 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  although,  when 
Henry  had  demanded  a  short  time  before  the  pitiful  sum  of 
eight  hundred  crowns,  to  enable  him  to  surprise  Arras,  the 
Council  of  Finance  had  replied,  that  they  could  not  furnish 
it,  and  hardly  could  find  means  to  pay  his  household  ex- 
penses.   With  this  large  supply  in  specie.  Sully  returned 
to  the  Court,  and  soon  dissipated  the  calumnious  accusations 
of  his  enemies.*    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  discoveries 

*  I  have  given  the  above  account  of  these  transactions  as  they  aze 
stated  by  Sully,  because  I  find  that  ahnost  eveiy  historical  source  con- 
firms him  on  one  point  or  another ;  but  I  must  remai^,  that  in  the 
printed  copies,  (and  jperhapejin  the  manuscripts,  fbit  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  them,)  there  are  either  errors  of  the  press,  or 
of  the  copyist,  in  regard  to  different  sunis  stated,  and  I  believe  in  some 
places  the  word  "  ecus"  has  been  substituted  for  "  livres/'  Thus,  in  one 
passage,  he  says  that  he  sent  to  the  Swiss  ten  thousand  crowns^  which 
were  due,  and  that  Sancy,  not  knowing  he  had  sent  them,  demanded 
mnet^  thousaind  crowns;  but  he  afterwards  expresseB  his  indignatioD, 
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be  had  made,  and  the  vast  augmentations  of  revenue  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  better  management,  would  have 
induced  the  King  to  refrain  from  calling  t<^ether  the  Nota- 
bles, for  such  assemblies  had  never  been  productive  of  any- 
solid  good,  and  were  very  often  foUowed  by  evil  consequen- 
ces ;  but  the  time  of  meeting  had  been  already  fixed,  and 
Sully  only  rejoined  the  King  a  few  days  before  the  members 
appeared  in  Rouen. 

The  assembly  of  the  Notables  was  opened  in  great  state 
in  the  month  of  October,  1596,  and  Henry,  on  the  occasion, 
made  one  of  those  speeches,  most  eloquent  without  oratory, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  lips  of  men  of  great  gen- 
ius. The  members  labored  zealously  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  payment  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  should  be  deferred  for  one  year,  and 
that  during  two  years,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  should  be  levied 
upon  all  goods  except  corn,  on  their  entrance  into  walled 
cities.  A  council  also,  called  the  Council  of  Reason,  was 
established,  upon  a  plan  which  could  not  be  followed  out; 
and  ultimately  the  whole  management  of  the  finances  fell 
upon  Sully,  who  soon  reduced  them  to  a  better  state,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  financiers. 

Previous  to  the  separation  of  the  Royal  army  in  1596, 
Henry  had  left  Biron  to  watch  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  and 
had  strongly  reinforced  the  garrisons  of  various  frontier 
towns.  Amiens,  however,  alleging  its  ancient  privileges,  had 
refused  to  receive  the  body  of  troops  which  he  had  destined 
for  its  protection,  declaring  that  it  could  defend  itself  as  it 
had  hitherto  done.  Henry  yielded,  but  the  result  was  un- 
fortunate ;  for  the  disorder  and  negligence  which  reigned  in 
the  town  were  so  great,  partly  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
Governor  and  the  turbulence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly 
from  the  dismay  which  had  been  caused  in  the  place,  by  a 

that  that  minister  should  have  lequired  triple  the  sum  owing  to  the 
Swiss.  Now  ninety  thousand  liyies  would  have  been  exactly  triple 
what  was  due. 
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forions  visit  of  Uie  plague,  that  the  Goyemor  of  Dourlens 
found  it  aa  easy  prey  in  March,  1597.     The  method  which 
he  took  to  e£Eect  an  entrance  was  ingenious ;  a  cart  filled  with 
walnuts  was  sent  into  the  town,  and  in  passing  the  gates^ 
(me  of  the  sacks  became  untied,  and  the  fruit  was  scattered 
upon  the  ground.    The  soldien  of  the  guard  immediately 
applied  themselves  to  pidi  up  the  nuts ;  the  traces  of  the 
cart  were  forthwith  cut,  so  as  to  embarrass  the  gate ;  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  neighborhood,  rushed  in, 
and  the  town  was  taken  with  scarcely  aify  resistance.    The 
King  was  horrified  at  this  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  bitter  lamentations.     He  had  been  spending  some  time 
in  Paris  in  gayety  and  merriment,  with  better  hopes  and  pros- 
pects before  him  than  he  had  ever  yet  enjoyed,  but  breaking 
away  from  such  scenes  at  once,  he  exclaimed :  '*  I  have  played 
the  King  of  France  long  enough,  it  us  time  to  play  the  King 
of  Navarre  again ;"  and  mounting  on  horseback  as  speedily 
as  possible,*  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  he  could 
collect.    Consternation  and  rejoicing  spread  through  differ- 
ent classes  in  Paris ;  the  loyal  imagined  that  they  already 
saw  the  enemy  at  their  gates ;  the  disaffected  triumphed  in 
the  success  of  the  Spaniards.     The  news,  however,  soon  ar- 
rived, that  Henry  had  invested  the  captured  city,  which  en- 
terprise he  undertook  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council, 
who  foresaw  innumerable  ob$tacles.f     The  only  great  dififi- 
culty  which  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Hemy,  in  the 
commencemBit  of  so  important  a  siege,  was  the  want  of 
money.  The  sums  collected  in  the  autumn  had  been  entirely 
exhausted  in  the  payment  of  arrears,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  and  at  this  period  of  his  history, 
the  King  was  far  poorer  than  most  of  the  private  gentlemen 
in  his  dominions.    He  himself  expresses  to  Sully,  in  a  letter 

*  L'EtdJe  sayg,  the  same  day ;  but  Sully  flhows  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  For  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the  Court  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  AmtcDs,  see  note  at  the  end  of  Book  XIY. 

t  Perefize. 
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written  either  in  1596  or  1697,  the  state  of  his  household,  in 
terms  which  better  explain  his  situation  than  those  which 
any  one  else  could  employ.  "  I  am  very  near  the  enemy," 
he  writes,  "  and  I  have  scarcely  a  horse  upon  which  I  could 
fight,  or  a  suit  of  armor  to  put  on.  My  shirts  are  all  torn, 
my  pourpoints  in  holes  at  the  elbows ;  my  pot  is  often  empty, 
and  these  two  last  days  I  have  dined  with  one  or  another, 
my  purveyors  telling  me  that  they  had  no  longer  the  means 
of  supplying  my  table."  Sully,  however,  found  means  to 
supply  the  funds,  by  measures  savoring  somewhat  too  strongly 
of  despotism,  and  though  the  Parliament  at  first  refused  to 
register  the  edicts  necessary  for  obtaining  the  money,  Henry 
himself  revisited  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  going  down 
to  the  courts,  forced  them  to  receive  and  publish  his  decrees.* 
During  April  the  troops  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France  to 
the  royal  army  ;  in  May  the  trenches  were  pushed  forward 
rapidly  ;  and  in  the  course  of  June,  forty-five  pieces  of  artil- 
lery opened  upon  the  walls.  But  the  principal  event  of  the 
siege  was  the  effort  made  by  the  Cardinal  Archduke  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison.  In  the  commencement  of  September  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  arrived  within  sight  of  the 
town  on  the  15th  of  the  month;  but  before  that  time,  the 
gallant  Portocarero,  to  whom  the  capture  of  Amiens  was 
owing,  and  who  had  hitherto  conducted  the  defence  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  was  killed  by  a  ball  in  the  side.  The 
Archduke,  nevertheless,  continued  his  advance,  and  drove 
back  a  division  of  the  Royal  army  in  so  much  confusion,  that 
the  main  body  of  the  King's  forces  was  thrown  into  disar- 
ray ;  but  Henry  speedily  rallied  his  men,  and  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  troops,  under  which  they  dared  not  pursue 
their  advantage.  The  next  morning  the  King  proceeded  in 
person  to  reconnoitre  their  position,  but  found  them  already 
in  retreat.  Henry  followed,  and  was  inclined  to  force  a  bat* 
tie,  but  was  dissuaded  from  the  attempt ;  and  on  the  25th, 

*  I  most  once  again  warn  the  reader  against  the  miflstatementi  of 
Anqaetil. 

17* 
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AmienB  capitulated.  Darmg  the  couise  of  the  siege,  two 
enterprises  had  been  attempted  upon  Dourlens  and  Arrasy 
neither  of  which  proved  successful.  Henry,  however,  ap- 
proached with  his  army  in  person  to  the  gates  of  the  latter 
town,  after  the  fall  of  Amiens,  and  fired  some  cannon  against 
the  walls,  in  order  to  draw  the  Archduke  into  a  battle ;  but 
that  Prince  remained  inactive,  and  the  E[ing  withdrew,  ob- 
serving that  the  Spaniards  were  strangely  discourteous  not 
to  take  one  step  to  meet  him. 

The  season  waa  now  too  far  advanced  to  undertake  any 
considerable  operation,  and  after  having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  frontier,  the  King  returned  to  Paris,  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  reducing  to  obedience  the  only  province 
which  still  appeared  in  arms  against  him.  Brissac  was  or- 
dered to  prepare  the  way  In  the  commencement  of  the  year; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1598,  Henry  set  out  for  Brit- 
tany, determined  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon  Mer- 
coeur.  The  news  of  his  march  spread  consternation  amongst 
the  Leaguers  of  that  province,  and  a  number  of  noblemen, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  many  important  towns,  hast- 
ened to  make  their  submission  to  Brissac.  Nor  was  Mer- 
coeur  himself  without  similar  apprehensions,  which  caused 
him,  as  soon  as  Henry  had  arrived  at  Angers,  to  send  his 
wife  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  ne^^otiating  with  the 
King.  The  monarch  at  first  showed  little  disposition  to  hear 
of  any  terms  but  those  of  absolute  submission.  Mercoeur, 
however,  found  means  to  assail  him  on  a  weak  point ;  and 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King's  natural  son  by 
Gabrielle  d*Estr6e,  called  at  that  time  Cesar  Monsieur,  was 
the  purchase  of  the  monarch's  pardon  and  favor.  The  two 
infants  were  immediately  affianced  at  Angers ;  and  Henry 
bestowed  on  the  boy  the  Duchy  of  Yendome,  whence  he 
afterwards  derived  the  title,  by  which  he  is  known  in  his- 
tory. 

From  Angers  the  King  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Brit- 
tany, regulating  the  afiOstirs  of  that  province  with  great  care 
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and  attention^  and  relieving  the  suffering  people  from  bands 
of  robbers  in  all  classes  of  society,  some  of  whom  had  car- 
ried on  their  system  of  plunder  imder  the  shape  of  tyranni- 
cal imposts,  some  upon  the  highway,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Many  towns  which  had  been  fortified  were  disman- 
tied,  and  the  garrisons  dischaiged  by  the  King ;  while  Sully, 
who  accompanied  him,  regulated  the  finance,  and  contrived 
to  raise,  without  oppressing  the  lower  orders,  a  sum  of  nearly 
four  millions  of  crowns. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  affisdrs  which  occupied  the  mon- 
arch during  his  stay  in  Brittany.  Before  he  left  Paris,  Ver- 
vins  had  been  appointed  as  the  place  for  holding  a  congress 
of  ministers  to  treat  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  Legate ;  and  after  a  severe 
contest  for  precedence,  the  conferences  had  begun.  But 
Elizabeth  of  England  had  seen  with  apprehension  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  the  war ;  and  as  soon  as  she  found 
that  Henry  was  on  his  march  for  Brittany,  she  wrote  to  in- 
form him  that  an  English  ambassador  would  visit  him  at 
Nantes,  to  treat  with  him  on  matters  of  importance.  Scarcely 
had  the  King  arrived  in  that  city,  when  Robert  Cecil  and 
Justin  of  Nassau,  appeared  as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Eng- 
land and  the  States  of  Holland ;  and  offers  were  made,  on 
the  part  of  those  two  countries,  well  calculated  to  dazzle 
and  seduce  the  King  of  France.  The  object,  however,  was 
clearly  seen ;  and,  though  Ehzabeth  promised  a  force  of  six 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Queen,  and  Holland  four  thousand  foot  and  a 
park  of  artillery,  if  Henry  would  imdertake  to  recover  Ar- 
dres  and  Calais,  the  French  King  avoided  the  snare.  He 
explained  frankly  and  straightforwardly  to  the  ambassadors, 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  objects  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain  them, 
and  he  showed  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  poUcy  of  all  the 
neighboring  States ;  which,  if  we  may  believe  Sully,  sur- 
prised those  who  heard  him,  and  moved  them  to  admiration. 
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He  told  them  that  the  first  blessingf  France  required  was  re- 
pose, a  proposition  not  easy  to  gainsaj ;  and  he  dbmissed 
them  to  their  seTeial  countries  with  conrtesj  and  thanks. , 

In  the  meantime  the  Protestants,  irritated  by  his  canver- 
sion  and  impatient  of  delay,  had  xxged  him  violently  and 
intemperately  to  grant  them  that  complete  religious  eqxiality 
with  the  Catholics,  which  would  immediately  have  rekindled 
the  civil  war;  and  the  arrival  of  envoys  from  Protestant 
States  had  given  them  a  prospect  of  success.  But  the  de- 
parture of  Cecil  and  Nassau  diminished  their  hopes,  and 
rendered  their  demands  more .  moderate.  Henry  himself, 
when  the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  had  always  declared 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  t\»  edict  of  1757,  if  it  were 
stricUy  observed  ;  but-  the  Huguenot  leaders  now  naturally 
expected  something  more  from  a  monarch  whom  they  had 
aided  so  powerfully  to  place  upon  the  throne.  Henry  ac- 
cordingly added  their  eUgibility  to  offices  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  the  department  of  finance.  AU  their  rights  as 
citizens  were  preserved  to  them ;  and  if  some  shackles  were 
placed  upon  their  reli^ous  freedom,  the  burden  was  not  very 
onerous.  In  every  Parliament  a  court,  composed  of  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  in  equal  numbers,  was  established ;  cer- 
tain towns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  without 
being  included  in  the  edict,  as  places  of  security,  and  the 
Calvinistic  clergy  was  paid  from  the  royal  treasury.  Their 
convocations,  or  synods,  were  permitted  under  proper  regu- 
lations, and  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  openly  their  re- 
ligion, except  in  certain  towns  and  districts,  from  which  the 
King  was  bound  by  treaties  to  exclude  it.  They  were,  how- 
ever, required  to  pay  a  decent  reverence  to  the  religion  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  which  both  parties  had  too  frequently  infringed. 
Such  was  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  signed  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1598 ;  but  it  was  not  verified  by  the  Par- 
liament till  after  the  departure  of  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
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whose  Ohristhui  moderation  and  pacific  character  deserved  a 
token  of  respect. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  made  many  difficulties ;  and  pa- 
pistical preachers  from  the  pulpit  hreathed  furious  invectiTes 
and  idle  menaces ;  but  Henry  called  the  courts  before  him, 
and  in  a  speech  full  of  dignity^  kindness,  and  decision,  in- 
.  sisted  that  the  edict  should  be  verified,  without  further  op- 
position. I  will  quote  but  a  few  sentences-  of  that  long 
speech,  but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  feelings  which 
pervaded  it,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  expressed. 
**  There  must  be  no  more  distinction,"  the  monarch  said, 
^'between  Catholics  and  Huguenots.  All  must  be  good 
Frenchmen,  and  lei  the  Catholics  convert  the  Huguenots  by 
the  example  of-  a  good  life.  I  am  a  Shepherd  King,  who 
will  not  shed  the  blood  of  his  sheep,  but  seek  to  bring  them 
together  with  kindness. '^  He  then  noticed  the  means  which 
had  been  used  to  intimidate  him,  and  added,  **  I  will  root 
out  all  these  factions,  and  punish  those  who  foment  them. 
I  have  overleaped  the  town  walls,  and  I  will  easily  over- 
leap the  barricades  also."  The  edict  was  accordingly  veri- 
fied ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  grandson  of  this  sovereign, 
a  monarch  as  double  as  Henry  was  sincere,  as  ostentatious 
as  he  was  simple,  as  bigoted  as  he  was  Hberal,  to  deprive 
France  of  the  benefits  which  the  King  now  conferred. 

Difficidties  arose,  likewise,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants ; 
many  were  discontented  with  the  terms  offered,  and  many 
were  anxious  to  take  any  pretext  for  resisting  a  measure, 
which,  by  restoring  internal  tranquillity  to  France,  swept 
away  the  opportunities  that  troublous  times  afford  for 
the  advancement  of  personal  ambition.  But  Parabere  and 
Langlois  were  sent  to  meet  the  Protestants  in  Poitou,  and 
their  aiguments  succeeded  in  gaining  the  adhesion  of  the 
Protestant  consistory,  which  was  held  on  the  drd  of  Augost. 
The  flame  of  civil  war  was  now  totally  extinguished,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  few  lingering  sparks,  which  were 
easily  crushed  out  at  an  after  time. 
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While  Henry  was  making  bis  successful  progress  ihrougb 
Brittany,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  continued 
their  negotiations  at  Yervins,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Legate,  and  the  ministers  of  Philip  showed  themselves  much 
more  eager  to  obtain  peace  than  those  of  Henry.  The  first 
proposal  included  the  restitution  of  all  the  towns  taken  by 
Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Cambray,  which  had  been  so 
ungenerously  acquired  to  France  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^n, 
and  in  which  Balagny  had  exercised  sovereignty.  Some  diffi- 
culties arose  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy :  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  differences  between  the  French  King  and  the 
Duke  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  and  a 
treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  basis  of 
that  of  Cambray^  While  this  act  of  pacification  was  under 
discussion,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  recovered  the  valley  of  Mauri- 
enne,  and  defeated  the  French  troops  under  Crequi  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  But  immediately  afterwards  Lesdiguir^ 
took  from  the  Duke  a  fort  which  he  bad  built  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Grenoble ;  and  the  whole  of  Provence  was  re- 
stored to  the  power  of  the  King.  Thus  ended  the  wars  in 
which  Henry  had  been  engaged  from  his  earliest  years ;  the 
religious  dissensions  of  France  were  terminated ;  and  peace 
and  repose  were  given  to  a  country  which,  with  the  greatest 
natural  advantages,  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  lamen- 
table state  of  poverty  and  desolation,  by  nearly  forty  years  of 
fierce  and  virulent  civil  contention,  brought  about  by  an  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  conscience,  and  control  the  faith  of  man. 


The  followiiig  extract  from  the  journal  of  TEtoile  grres  so  cuiions  a 
picture  of  the  itate  of  aociety  in  Paiu,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
AnaeuBf  that  I  hare  thought  it  expedient  to  insert  it  heie,  aa  it  was  too 
long  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  which  it  refers : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  5th,  (he  baptism  of  the  son  of  Monsieur,  the  Con- 
stable, was  solemnized  at  the  Enfans  Rouges  at  Paris.  He  was  held 
by  the  King  and  baptiied  by  the  Legate.  Madame  la  Marquise  was 
present,  magnificently  attired,  dressed  entirely  in  green;   the 
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amnfled  himself  in  ridiculing  her  head-drees,  telling  her  there  were  not 
sufficient  brilliants  in  her  hair,  for  she  had  bat  twelve,  and  it  was  said 
fifteen  were  necessary.  A  splendid  entertainment  was  given  at  the 
Hotel  de  Montmorend,  for  which  occasion  all  the  cooks  in  Paris  were 
employed  for  mor^  than  a  week. .  There  were  two  sturgeons  at  a  han- 
dred  crowns  each.  All  the  fishes  were  very  cleverly  disguised  as 
meats,  they  were  for  the  most  part  sea-monsters,  which  had  been 
brought  expressly,  ftom  all  parts.  There  was  the  worth  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  crowns  of  fruit,  and  of  peazs  de  bon  chr6tien,  as  many  as 
could  be  found,  at  a  crown  each. 

"  Ballets,  masquerades^  music  of  all  kinds,  pantomimes,  and  all  that 
could  serve  to  aUure  to  voluptuousness  (unto  which  one  gave  way  but 
too  much  without  that),  followed  these  fine  festivities ;  for 

*<  After  feeding 
Tbe  dsaee  Is  Bsedlnf  .'* 

In  the  depths  of  which  amusements  it  seemed  that  we  wished  to  buiy 
all  our  griefii,  warnings  of  the  wrath  of  Gkxl,  which  immediately  after 
fell  upon  us.  On  the  Wednesday,  the  ISth  of  this  month,  the  eve  of 
Mid-Lent,  whibt  they  were  Amnaing  themselves  with  laughing  and 
dancing,  the  sad  news  arrived  of  the  surprise  of  the  city  of  Amiens,  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  made  scourges  of  our  ballets  to  whip  us,  at 
which  nevrs,  Paris,  the  court,  the  dance,  and  all  the  filte,  were  very 
much-trouUed ;  and  even  the  King,  whose  firmness  and  magnanimity 
were  not  easily  shaken,  was  as  if  stunned  by  this  blow ;  but  looking, 
nevertheless,  to  Heaven,  which  he  did,  generally,  more  in  adversity 
than  in  prosperity,  he  said  aloud  these  words :— i"  This  blow  is  from 
Heaven  I  These  poor  people,  by  having  refused  a  small  garrison  that 
I  wished  to  give  them  are  ruined."  Then  thinking  a  little,  he  said,  ^*  I 
have  played  the  King  of  France  leng  enough,  it  is  time  to  play  the  King 
of  NavarrCr"  Turning  towards  his  mistress,  who  was  weeping,  he 
said,  "  My  mistress,  we  must  quit  our  arms  and  mount  our  horses,  in 
order  to  cany  on  another  sort  of  war ;"  which  he  did  the  same  day, 
marching  the  first,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  show  that  fear  lodged 
not  in  his  soul,  and  could  not  find  place  in  his  heart  He  behaved  with 
great  resolution  in  this  adversity ;  which  served  veiy  much  to  reassure 
the  people,  and  to  incite  the  nobility  to  fight  well,  and  be  firm  under  the 
conduct  of  so  brave  and  generous  a  king.  This  difficulty  might  have 
been  easily  atoided,  if  he,  amongst  others,  had  believed  the  counsel  of 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who,  a  long  time  befoie,  had  advised  him  to  go 
to  Amiens,  and  leave  the  fair  of  St.  Grermains  and  the  ballets  of  Paris, 
as  he  had  had  information,  from  good  authority,  that  there  was  an  en- 
terprise on  foot  against  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Picazdy.  But  God, 
who  wished  to  humiliate  and  awaken  him,  and  also  to  chastise  the  peo- 
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pie,  who  were  wdl  deeenriag  thk  pqiriehment,  ioffend  Dofc  tiien  gool 
coanedB  to  hare  an j  effect. 

**  Madame  la  Maiqviee,  much  frightened,  (more  fimn  coneeience  than 
anything  else,)  was  quicker  than  the  King,  and  set  out  an  hoar  hefore 
him  in  her  fitter,  laying  she  did  not  feel  beAelf  safe  in  Paris  during  the 
King's  absence. 

**  After  the  departnre  of  his  Majesty  they  assembled  the  chambciB  of 
the  Parliament,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  Hotel  de  ViDe.  Many 
fine  propositions  were  made  at  both  plsees,  but  no  resolntioii  was 
arrived  at  The  priests  in  their  sermons  do  not  speak  of  Amiens,  bat 
fall  upon  the  Hugu^iots,  who,  for  all  thai,  do  not  cease  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  the  Princess,  where  the  pablie  servioe  is  psdbnned,  with  addi- 
tional prayers  for  the  good  joozn^  and  prosperity  of  the  Kiiig.  Tba 
Leaguers  rejoice,  but  with  httle  noise,  as  it  is  talked  of  driving  them 
out" 

I  find  appended  to  the  abore  account,  by  I'Etoile,  a  note,  which  shows 
how  rapidly  and  unoeremonioasly  hmnan  liie  was  saeiifioed  by  the 
criminal  law  of  France  at  that  time.  The  commentator  on  the  joamad 
of  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV.  says  >— 

'*  After  the  report  of  the  surprise  of  the  city  of  Amiens,  those  who  re- 
mained in  Paris  of  the  faction  of  the  Sixteen,  and  above  aU,  among 
the  people,  began  to  hold  meetings.  Several  were  found  at  a  cabaret 
in  the  rue  de  la  Huchette,  who,  haTing  placed  themselves  in  a  private 
room,  after  having  spoken  of  affairs  of  state,  according  as  they  thooght 
of  them,  and  said  many  things  in  praise  of  Spain,  wmmg  tht  eUaatam 
still  in  Paris,  whom  they  believed  took  part  in  the  union,  they  aU  drank 
to  the  health  of  King  Philip,  saying  one  to  the  other,  '  Long  five  the 
King  of  Spain.'  But  this  amusement  finished  in  sadness,  for  the  Prftvot, 
Rapin,  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  had  hid  himself  with 
his  archers,  and  seised  them  all.  Five  were  hanged  the  next  day  in  the 
Place  de  Orftve,  two  others  three  days  after  at  the  gate  of  Paris,  and 
the  rest  were  banished." 
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BOOK   XVII. 

Thb  most  interesting  portion  of  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  is 
past,  and  that  which  remains  to  be  related,  though  it  maj 
show  high  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  must  display  many 
traits  of  weakness ;  and,  while  it  offers  the  pleasing  picture 
of  the  restoration  of  a  great  country  to  prosperity,  by  the 
labors  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  monarch,  must  afford  the  sad 
contrast  of  bitter  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  the  struggles  of  selfish  ambition,  and  unreason- 
able prejudices,  against  the  noblest  designs,  and  the  most 
prudent  measures. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Vervins,  was  not  pub- 
lished in  Paris  for  a  month  after  its  signature,  and  Biron  was 
sent  to  Brussels  to  witness  the  ratification  by  the  Archduke. 
The  malice  of  the  enemies  of  the  King  did  not  cease  with 
their  efforts  in  arms^  and  the  stay  of  Biron  in  Brabant  was 
an  opportunity  which  they  did  not  neglect,  to  inspire  the 
heart  of  a  haughty,  violent,  and  ambitious  man,  with  treason- 
able projects  against  his  sovereign.  Before  he  set  out  on 
his  mission,  Henry  had  raised  him  to  the  Dukedom,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services;  but  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the 
Manhal  were  far  below  the  price  which  he  put  upon  the  ex- 
ertions he  had  made  in  the  royal  cause ;  uid  hb  petulant 
vanity,  which  had  more  than  once  led  him  into  painful  dis- 
cussions with  his  placable  sovereign,  soon  after  conducted 
him  to  tn««on.  discoveiy.  and  death. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  peace,  Philip  II.  ter- 
minated a  reign  of  tyranny,  by  a  loathsome  and  unusual 
death.  By  a  partition  which  he  made  of  his  territories,  at 
his  decease,  he  bestowed  the  dominion  of  the  Low  Countries 
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upon  his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella^  and  gave  her  hand 
to  the  Archduke  Albert  His  ilhiess,  however,  prevented 
him  from  swearing  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  accord- 
ing to  the  fonn  required,  and  that  duty  was^left  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  fizBt  efforts  of  Henry  were  directed  to  restore  seeozity 
and  prosperity  to  his  people ;  and  in  order  to  check  the 
license  which  had  so  long  existed,  he  strictly  forbade  all  his 
subjects,  except  his  guards,  to  carry  fire-aims.  He  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  his  troops ;  and  even  the  ancient 
forces  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  augmented  during  the 
civil  wars,  were  likewise  diminished.  The  governors  of  prov- 
inces, and  the  lieutenants  of  the  King,  were  deprived  of  the 
guard  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  them ;  and  Henry 
mitigated  the  weight  of  taxati<Hi,  acquitting  the  people  of 
all  arrears  still  due.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  well  knew  that 
a  number  of  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  nobility,  had  ex^ 
empted  themselves  from  the  tax  called  the  taUle,  thus  de- 
frauding the  revenue,  and  causing  the  burden  to  press  un- 
justly upon  others,  he  caused  a  strict  examination  to  be  made 
into  all  suspected  cases,  and  such  persons  as  had  fraudu- 
lently escaped  the  impost,  were  forced,  for  the  future,  to 
submit. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1508,  he  was  seized  with  a  se- 
vere illness,  which  threatened  his  life,  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence, which  he  had  already  obtained  amongst  his  people, 
were  proved  by  the  consternation,  which  the  report  of  his 
danger  product  throughout  the  whole  country.  While 
looking  forward  to  death,  he  assured  his  attendants  that  he 
entertained  no  fear  of  the  great  passage  to  another  world ; 
but  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  being  called  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  exertions,  before  he  had  restored  his  country  to 
a  complete  state  of  prosperity.  The  fever  was  subdued, 
however,  the  other  inconveniences  frt>m  which  he  suffered, 
removed,  and  he  soon  after  returned  from  Monceaux  to  St 
Germain,  where  he  labored  indefatigably*  with  Sully,  for 
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the  restoration  of  the  finances  to  a  flourishing  condition,  for 
the  alleyiation  of  the  burdens  upon  his  people,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  know- 
ing the  inefficiency  of  sumptuary  edicts,  to  restrain  the  lux- 
ury of  the  wealthy  and  the  ostentatious,  he  endeavored,  by 
example,  to  e£fect  that  which  could  not  be  done  by  laws. 
The  most  rigid  economy  was  established  in  his  own  house- 
hold, and  at  his  own  table  ;  his  dress  was  the  most  simple 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and  he  usually  appeared  hab- 
ited in  a  plain,  straight-cut  pourpoint  of  silk  or  ta£feta,  with- 
out lace  or  slashings,  and  a  gray  or  brown  cloak. 

All  the  activity  and  energy  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
military  career,  were  now  applied  to  the  business  of  the 
state;  and  he  held  daily  conferences  with  his  council,  in 
which  we  are  assured  by  Sully,  he  showed  a  degree  of  keen- 
ness, vigorous  sense,  information,  and  experience,  which 
astonished  the  old  politicians  and  financiers,  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  Sully  himself  aided  the  King  with  all  his 
own  great  abilities,  and  incessant  industry.  Infinite  difficul- 
ties, however,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  and  useless  to  de- 
tail, were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  King,  and  his  minister, 
by  those  who  had  so  long  prospered  by  the  plunder  of  the 
state,  and  the  oppression  of  the  people.  But  the  pertina- 
city of  the  great  Monarch  and  the  great  statesman  overcame 
all  resistance ;  and  a  considerable  e£fect  was  produced  by  a 
regulation  proposed  by  Henry  himself,  to  the  effect,  that  in 
matters  of  finance,  an  order  once  given  could  never  be 
changed,  which  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of  the  mnumer- 
able  intrigues  that  had  been  going  on  for  years. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  peace  of  Vervins,  an 
affair  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  which  had  long  given 
Henry  considerable  uneasiness.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had, 
at  one  time,  encouraged  the  pretensions  of  the  Count  de  Sois- 
sons  to  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  Oatherine,  but 
had  broken  off  the  proposed  alliance,  on  discovering  the 
double  and  treacherous  character  of  that  weak  and  unstable 
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prince.  The  Coant,  however,  had  eantriyed  to  obtua  the 
lore  of  the  monarch's  sister,  and  secretly  Tisiting  Beanw 
while  Henry  was  engaged  in  the  civil  wavs,  he  had  not  only 
obtuned  from  the  Princess  a  distinct  promise  of  marriage» 
but  had  even,  it  would  seem,  proposed  to  miite  himself  to 
her  at  the  altar,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  her 
brother. 

In  order  to  preyent  such  a  result^  Henry  had  brought  her 
from  Beam;  and  meeting  her  at  Saumur,  had  ever  after 
kept  her  under  his  own  eye.  Anxious  to  marry  her  to  the 
Duke  of  Montpenuer,  he  had  employed  Solly  to  obtain  from 
Catherine  and  the  Count  the  written  promises  which  they 
had  exchanged,  and  Sully  had  basely  efifected  that  object  by 
an  unjust  and  reprehensible  stratagem.  Nevertheless,  Cath- 
erine, who  inherited  the  determined  charact^  of.  her  mother^ 
resisted  all  the  King's  entreaties,  remained  long  attached  to 
Soissons,  rejected  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  filled  the  palace 
of  the  Louvre  itself  with  Protestant  ministers,  much  to  the 
annoyance  and  detriment  of  her  brother,  and  would  not  hear 
of  any  other  alliance  than  that  upon  which  she  had  set  her 
heart,  till  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  when  she  at  length  gave 
her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Bar,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine. She  was  at  this  time  in  the  fortielli  year  of  her  age ; 
and  she  resolutely  refused,  even  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage, to  renounce  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated. 

The  passion  of  Henry  for  the  fair  GabrieDe  con&ued 
during  the  course  of  her  life,  leading  him  into  acts  of  extrav- 
agance totally  inconsistent -with  his  schemes  of  economy; 
and,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  feelings  of 
her  heart  had  been  given  to  another,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  had  become  sincerely  attached  to  her  royal 
lover.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  conduct  of  Henry  towards 
Oabrielle  was  the  occasion  of  much  scandal  amongst  his 
people,  and  many  libels  were  circulated,  attributing  to  the 
King  acts  of  folly  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  as  well  as 
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i^yigraTatiiig  those  which  were  but  too  apparent.  Nor,  indeed , 
is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  hia  people  should  be  indignant,  and 
his  ministers  mortified  and  distressed  at  the  weakness. which 
he  displayed  in  regard  to  women,  who,  without  exception,  in 
a  more  or  less  degree,  took  advantage  <^  his  passions  to  extort 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  advantages  which  should 
have  been  reserved  for  merit  and  service.  The  relations  of 
Gabiielle  D'£str6es  were  all  elevated  to  posts  of  emolument 
and  honor ;  and  she  herself  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Mar^ 
chioness  of  Moneeaux,  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort.  Her  eldest 
son  was  created,  as  I  have  shown,  Duke  of  Yendome,  and, 
at  the  baptism  of  each  child,  a  considerable  sum  was  exacted 
for  the  ceremony,  besides  all  that  was  daily  bestowed  upon 
the  royal  concubine  herself.  Tddng  advantage  of  her  situa- 
tion, the  Duchess  c^f  Beaufnrt,  whose  nominal  marriage  with 
M.  de  Lianoourt  had  been  dissolved,  labored  anxiously  to 
induce  the  King  to  obtain  a  dirorce  from  his  abandoned  vnfe. 
Marguerite,  and  unite  himself  with  her  by  more  legitimate 
ties.  But  in' the  course  of  the  year  1599,  all  her  rash  aspi- 
rations and  wild  schemes  were  brought  to  an  end  by  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  had  given  her  some  hopes 
that  he  would  accede  to  her  wishes,  and  he  had  even  obtained 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  from  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  with 
Marguerite.  While  the  Pope  hesitated  and  delayed,  the 
approach  of  Easter  induced  Heniy  to  separate  himself  for  a 
time  from  his  mistress,  in  order  to  go  through  the  appointed 
ceremonies  of  the  season,  and  to  perfonn  his  devotions  with 
less  scandal.  He  sent  her,  therefore,  frt>m  Fontainebleau  to 
Paris,  accompanying  her  part  of  the  way  himself.  She  parted 
from  him  on  the  5th  of  April,  with  tears  and  presentiments 
that  she  should  never  see  him  again,  and,  proceeding  on  her 
journey,  took  up  her  residence  at  the  house  of  Zamet,  the 
celebrated  financier,  being  then  pregnant  with  a  fourth  child. 
On  the  8th  of  the  month,  after  dinner,  she  proceeded  to 
hear  the  religious  service  in  music,  called  Tenebres,  at  the 
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oonTent  of  the  lesser  St.  Antony.  She  was  there  saddenly 
taken  ill^  and  carried  back  to  the  house  of  Zamet,  where 
frightful  agonies  and  convnlsions  succeeded.  In  the  intervals 
of  pain,  she  exclaimed  continuallj,  "  Take  me  away  from  this 
house ;"  and  at  her  own  desire,  was  ultimately  removed  to 
the  dwelling  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis,  at  St.  G«-- 
main  TAuxerrois,  where  she  expired  two  days  afterwards,  in 
the  midst  of  terrible  sufferings,  which  had  left  the  corpse 
disfigured  in  a  frightful  manner.  Decomposition  began  to 
show  itself  almost  immediately ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  rapid  appearance  of  putre- 
faction, accredited  the  report,  that  she  had  met  her  death  by 
poison. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  briefly  the  foundations 
for  this  rumor ;  and  they  are  such  as  to  establish,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  strong  case  of  susjncioh.  The  love  of  Henry 
lY.  for  his  fair  mistress  had  in  no  degree  decreased,  but 
rather  "  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  oa,"  Her  beauty, 
of  a  chaste  and  attractive,  rather  than  a  luxurious  and  excit- 
ing character, — ^the  qualities  of  her  mind,  combining  gentle- 
ness with  strong  good  sense,  of  which  we  have  many  proofs 
— ^the  warm  attachment  which  she  appeared  to  entertain  for 
the  King  himself,  her  participation  in  his  amusements,  her 
concurrence  in  his  views,  and  the  prudence  and  discretion 
displayed  in  all  her  suggestions,  had  Jtlike  engaged  his  heart 
and  his  imderstanding ;  and  there  was  no  moment  in  his 
whole  career,  at  which  her  power  over  the  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch, or  her  hold  upon  his  affections  was  more  strong,  than 
at  the  time  when  death  took  her  from  his  anns. 

A  large  and  splendid  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  the 
King's  mistress  in  the  house  of  the  fiamous  Italian  financier 
Zamet,  as  a  place  of  retreat  and  tranquillity,  during  her  tem- 
porary separations  from  her  royal  lover ;  and  it  becomes  in 
some  degree  necessary  to  inquire  what  was  the  character  and 
history  of  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
especially  of  the  man  under  whose  roof  she  was,  at  the  time 
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she  was  so  suddenly  overtaken  by  an  unexpected  death. 
Sebastian  Zamet  was  himself  an  Italian  of  yery  low  extraction, 
bom  in  the  small  town  of  Lucca.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  a  shoemaker  in  that  place ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  tra- 
cing his  history,  with  any  certainty,  beyond  the  period  at  which 
he  appeared  at  the  Court  of  France,  as  valet  of  the  wardrobe 
to  Henry  III.  How  he  had  enriched  himself,  and  risen,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  from  poverty,  and  a  low  station, 
to  enormous  wealth,  and  high  consideration,  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  France  afforded  no  very  honorable  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  such  a  height  of  fortune.  Commerce  was  nearly  an- 
nihilated ;  manufactures  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Sci- 
ence, or  warlike  prowess,  Zamet  did  not  pretend  to  possess ; 
and  yet,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  we  find  him  enabled  to 
lend  large  sums  to  princes  and  to  parties,  without  any  great 
discrimination  of  their  claims  or  their  Objects.  Gay,  cheerful, 
witty,  serviceable,  fond  of  good  cheer  and  good  wine,  with  a 
fine  taste  in  the  arts,  a  very  unscrupulous  spirit,  and  no 
troublesome  pretensions,  Zamei  had  become  the  companion 
of  Kings,  from  being  their  valet-de-chambre.  He  was  a  man 
in  short,  whose  conscience  was  not  likely  to  be  very  intrac- 
table, and  whose  skill  was  likely  to  supply  with  ease,  the 
means  of  accomplishing  any  enterprise,  which  his  own  inter- 
ests, or  the  designs  of  his  patrons  might  require. 

Henry  lY.,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  become 
exceedingly  familiar  with  Zamet,  dining  with  him  often,  and 
using  his  house  as  a  place  where  the  restraints  of  the  mon- 
arch could  be  thrown  off,  and  he  could  indulge  in  the  natu- 
ral, frank,  and  unceremonious  gayety  of  his  character  without 
observation ;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
real  character  of  the  man. 

Such  was  the  host  of  the  fair  Gabrielle,  on  her  return 
from  Fontainebleau,  in  1599 ;  and  at  his  table  she  dmed. 
Another  guest  at  tliat  table,  accompan3ring  her  as  an  honored 
attendant,  to  whom  her  comfort  and  protection  had  been  par- 
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ticolarl J  reocnnmeiided  by  Hemy,  was  Monsieiir  de  La  Y«^ 
reone,  the  minister  of  the  pleaaures  <^  her  rojal  lorer. 
Although  his  occupation  was  one  marked  oat  as  the  most 
base  in  all  ages.  La  Yarenne.  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  ap- 
parently»  on  all  points  but  one»  of  good  feeling  and  of  honor. 
The  letter,  in  which  he  annonnced  the  illness  of  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  dis|^yed  grnef  and  anxiety,  without  tlie  slight- 
est  appearance  of  affectation ;  and  his  own  intensta  were 
so  totally  opposed  to  any  attempt  upon  her  life,  that  we  can- 
not suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  he  participated  in  a 
scheme  to  deprive  hb  monarch  oi  his  mistress^  if  such  a 
plan  were  ever  really  entaiained.* 

La  Yarenne  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  bj 
the  death  of  the  fair  Oabrielle ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  with 
a  multitude  of  the  most  influential  persmis  at  the  court  of 
France.  Private  enmity,  political  intrigue,  the  jealousy  of 
women,  and  the  male'^lence  of  men,  had  all  been  excited 
against  Gabrielle  D'Estr^es,  by  the  height  of  favor  to  which 
she  had  risen,  her  power  over  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  by 
the  great  probability  which  existed  that  he  would  raise  her 
to  the  throne  of  France,  as  soon  as  his  maniage  with  Mar- 
guerite de  Yalois  shedd  be  annulled.  De  Thou  cleariy 
pcHnts  out,  that  almost  the  whole  court  of  France  were  in- 
imical to  the  King's  mistress,  and  admits,  that  under  the 
mourning  habits,  which  they  assumed  for  her  death,  they 
concealed  no  slight  portion  of  satisfaction. 

Marguerite  de  Yalois  herself,  though  upon  some  ocoasioDS 
plajring  the  sycophant  in  the  most  hnmUiating  manner  to  her 
husband's  concubine,  loaded  her  with  opprobrious  terms  in 

*  Neveitheleai,  k  is  erident  that  La  Varenne  was  not  wiOoiit  tos- 
picions  that  the  death  of  Gabrielle  ww  bioi^ht  about  by  luiftir  meanf ; 
for  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Sully,  in  which  be  describes  the  death 
of  the  Duchess,  he  adds  to  an  account  of  the  sumptuous  Tepast  given  to 
her  by  Ziamet,  "  which  you  will  remark  with  your  prudence ;  for  mine 
is  not  excellent  enough  to  presume  things  of  wldch  nothing  has  appeared 
tome." 
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private,  and  deolared  she  would  never  consent  to  the  disso- 
lution of  their  marriage,  tOl  she  was  assured  that  her  place 
on  the  throne  would  not  be  supplied  by  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort. 

Sully,  who  had  once  been  her  friend,  and  who  by  his  own 
confession,  owed  a  great  share  of  Henry's  confidence  to  her 
influence,  had  become  her  enemy,  from  the  moment  that  she 
aspired  to  the  position  of  the  King's  legitimate  wife ;  and 
there  is  a  tone  of  jealous  malevolence  in  the  style  of  that 
great  minister,  when  he  details  the  transactions  between  him- 
self and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  in  the  years  1598  and 
1599,  from  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  an  inference 
that  he  feared  her  increasing  power  over  Henry,  upon  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  public  grounds.   Such  fears  indeed,  however 
apparent,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  even  a  suspicion 
of  Sully,  in  regard  to  the  great  crime  with  which  rumor 
charged  the  courtiers  of  Henry  lY.,  had  the  character  of 
that  minister  been  as  perfectly  upright  and  sincere  as  he 
himself  endeavors  to  make  it  appear ;  nor  would  a  vague 
suspicion  be  worthy  of  much  consideration,  were  there  not 
irrefragable  proofs  that  Monsieur  de  Rosni  himself  made  use 
of  expressions  which,  however  guarded,  showed  a  previous 
knowledge  of  some  serious  conspiracy  against  the  power  or 
the  person  of  the  unhappy  lady,  whose  life  was  shortly  after 
terminated  by  a  sudden  and  unusual  death.     His  reputation 
for  sincerity  and  straightforward  dealing,  however,  is  unsus- 
tainable, after  his  own  account  of  the  base,  false,  and  insid- 
ious means  which  he  employed  to  withdraw  from  the  hands 
of  the  Count  de  Soissons  and  the  Princess  Catherine,  the 
written  promises  of  marriage  which  they  had  exchanged. 
His  cognizance  of  a  plot  of  some  kind  against  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  is  proved  by  his  own  statement  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  himself  and  his  wife,  dictated  to  his  secretaries 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  vain  old  age.    He  particularly  warned 
Madame  de  Rosni  to  conceal  from  the  Princess  of  Orange 
her  feelii^  in  regard  to  the  queen-like  pretensions  with 

YOh.  II.  18 
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whkh  he  chargeft  Qabrielle  D'EbMob  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  coDBoled  her  for  this  restraint^  by  aesuiing  her  that  "she 
would  see  a  fine  game,  and  well  played,  if  the  rope  did 
break."*    A  curious  similarity  is  remarkable  between  the 
expression  used  by  Sully  and  the  exclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent de  Harky,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Gabrielle.  "  La- 
queus  contritus  est!"  cried  the  old  magistrate  several  tames; 
and  although  we  must  not  interpret  literally  either  the  words 
of  de  Harlay  or  Sully,  as  regards  the  method  of  the  Duchess 
<rf  Beaufort's  death,  yet  it  is  evident  that  such  an  event  iras 
anticipated,  when  she  was  in  strong  health,  by  many  per- 
sons at  the  court  of  France.    SuUy  declares  that  the  disease 
of  which  she  died  was  apoplexy ;  but  not  one  symptom  of 
apoplexy  was  apparent    Tremendous  convulsions,  giddiness, 
great  external  pain,  and,  according  to  Aubigne,  a  violent 
sensation  of  burning  in  the  throat,  with  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, presented  themselves  at  different  times ;  but  for  many 
hours  the  fmr  Gabrielle  was  able  to  speak  at  intervsls,  did 
not  lose  the  coomiand  of  her  intellect,  and  even,  we  are 
told  by  some^  made  an  effort  to  write  to  the  King.    One  of 
Henry's  physicians.  La  Biviere,  we  are  assured,  would  not 
even  attempt  to  treat  her  case  when  he  perceived  the  state 
she  was  in ;  but  alter  havii^  taken  three-steps  in  the  room, 
turned  back  again,  saying,  '*  Hie  est  manus  DominL"    M6- 
send  does  not  scruple  to  declare  that  Gabrielle  d'£str6e3  died 
by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  a  modem  writer  of  much  merit 
and  researchf  has  acci^mulated  a  mass  of  evidence,  which 
leaves  a  grave  case  of  suspicion  against  the  courtiers  and 
counciUors  of  Heniy  IV.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort  did  not  die  of  apoplexy,  ^or  of  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary accidents  attending  pregnancy.    Certain  it  is,  that  few 
persons  of  the  court  were  astoni^ed  or  grieved  at  her  death ; 
certain  that  her  decease  was  announced  to  the  King  himself 
before  it  had  aetoally  taken  place ;  and  equally  certain  that 

*  CBeonooues  ragNiles,  chap.  XO.  p.  4S3. 
t  It  E.  de  Fr6viUe.    Notice  Hiitoiiqne^&c. 
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Sully,  and  most  probablj  many  other  penons,  had  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  some  designs  to  put  an  end  to  her  influ- 
ence OTor  Henry,  and  to  frustrate  the  monarch's  intention  of 
raising  her  to  the  throne.  We  may  hope  that  natural  causes, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  rendered  the  execution  of 
those  designs  unnecessary,  and  even  that  they  never  went  to 
a  criminal  extent ;  we  may  be  unwilling  to  give  credence  to 
the  reports  of  poisoning  at  a  period  when  the  charge  had  be- 
come vulgar,  even  if  the  act  was  not  common ;  but  the  unu- 
sual circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  fair  GabrieUe, 
with  the  many  motives  which  existed  for  removing  her  from  a 
scene,  where  her  prolonged  existence  threatened  to  thwart 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust  plans  of  many  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  ambitious  men  in  France,  must  ever  leave  the  mind 
of  those  who  search  the  records  of  that  age  minutely,  op- 
pressed with  a  painful  suspicion  that  never  can  be  removed. 

Henry  was  deeply  afflicted  at  the  intelligence  of  his  loss, 
and  for  several  days  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  bitterness  of 
his  sorrow ;  but  he  did  not  sufier  his  grief  to  interfere  long 
with  the  business  iji  the  state,  and  in  constant  occupation 
and  a  new  attachment  he  soon  found  consolation. 

No  8GR>ner  was  GabrieUe  dead,  than  the  Queen  Marguerite, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  bestow  upon  her  the  most  oppro- 
brious  names,  foigetUng  that  if  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
was  a  concubine,  she  herself  was  an  adulteress  of  the  most 
gross  and  disgusting  kind,  joined  in  the  King's  application 
to  Rome  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  their  marriage ;  and  the 
ministers  of  Heniy  pressed  for  it  eagerly,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  another  more  happy  union  afford  legitimate  heirs  to 
the  throne  of  France,  llie  fears  which  had  been  entertained 
of  the  King's  marriage  with  GabrieUe  having  passed  away, 
the  Pope  consented  without  diSculty  to  the  wishes  of  both 
parties,  and  deputed  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  judge 
the  case  in  France.  But  before  the  affair  was  terminated, 
the  King  had  once  more  fallen  into  the  toils  of  love,  and  had 
become  deeply  enamored  of  the  famous  Henrietta  D'En- 
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-tragues,*  a  far  more  dangerans,  ciuming,  and  interested 
woman  than  Gabrielle.  Tutored  by  her  father,  she  sacceeded 
in  inducmg  Henry  to  give  a  written  promise  of  manii^e, 
which  the  Duchess  of  Beanfort  had  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain.    It  would  not  become  this  book  to  enter  into  the  whole 
lustory  of  these  intrigues ;  but  one  drcumstance  r^aiding 
the  King's  connection  with  this  new  mistress  must  be  related 
to  the  honor  both  of  Sully  and  the  monarch.    After  faaving 
drawn  up  the  promise,  the  King  placed  it  in  the  hands  d  his 
minister,  asking  his  advice.    Sully,  after  some  consideration, 
tore  it  in  pieces,  on  which  the  King  exclaimed  with  an  oath, 
''  I  believe  you  are  mad." 

"  True,  Sire,  I  am,"  replied  Sully,  "  but  would  to  God  I 
were  the  only  madman  in  France."     Henry's  anger  required 
time  to  cool,  but  instead  of  disgracing  his  minister,  he  shortly 
after  bestowed  upon  him  the  high  post  of  grand  master  of 
the  artillery,  although  he  did  not  fail  to  have  another  prom- 
ise drawn  up  in  the  same  terms  as  that  whidi  had  been  de- 
stroyed.  This  rash  and  foolish  act  produced  great  inconven- 
ience at  an  after  period,  although  the  c(Hidition  upon  which  the 
promise  was  made,  namely,  that  Henxiette  bore  him  a  son  with- 
in the  year,  was  not  strictly  aceomptished.    In  the  meantime, 
his  ministers  hurried  on  negotiations!  for  the  marriage  of  the 
King  with  Mary  de  Medicis,  a  daughter  of  the  Ducal  house 
of  Tuscany.    The  King's  union  with  Marguerite  de  Valois 

*  Catherine  Henriette  de  Bakac  D'Entragnefl,  daughter  of  Fnn^aii 
de  Balzac,  Lord  of  Entragues,  Marcoussj  and  Maleaheibes,  and  of 
Marie  Touchet,  prerioualy  mistfeas  of  Charles  IX.,  by  whom  she  had 
one  son,  Count  of  Auvergne.  The  reputation  of  Henriette,  aooording 
to  Sully,  was  not  quite  immaculate  before  her  connection  with  Henry ; 
and  certainly  the  mercenary  cunning  which  she  displayed  in  the  whole 
of  her  dealings  with  the  Sling  showed  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  piostitute 
than  the  weakness  of  the  inexperienced  girl. 

f  We  find  that  in  the  first  application  of  Henry's  ministers  to  the 
Pope,  for  the  dissolation  of  his  marriage  with  Marguerite,  beibre  the 
death  of  Oabrielle,  the  probable  marriage  of  the  mmiaich  with  Maiy 
was  held  oot  as  an  inducement 
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was  dissolved  on  the  11th  November,  1599,  and  on  the  6th 
of  January,  in  the  following  year,  Monsieur  de  Sillery  re- 
ceived orders  to  apply  formally  for  the  hand  of  the  Floren- 
tine Princess.  The  treaty  with  the  Grand  Duke  was  signed 
in  April,  and  with  such  haste  was  the  whole  carried  on,  that 
the  news  of  his  irrevocable  engagement  fell  upon  Henry  like 
a  thunderbolt.  Various  circumstances  delayed  the  espousals 
of  the  Queen  elect,  however,  and  many  efforts  were  employed 
to  withdraw  from,  the  hands  of  Henriette  d'Entragues,  now 
Marquise  de  Yemeuil,  the  promise  which  had  been  given  her 
by  the  King.  Negotiations,  too,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  marquisate  de  Saluces, 
which  that  prince  had  wrested  from  the  crown  of  France, 
occupied  the  end  of  1599,  and  the  commencement  of  1600, 
and  Charles  Emanuel  visited  the  French  monarch  in  the 
month  of  December,  of  the  former  year,  striving  vainly  to 
retain  possession  of  his  conquest  He  bribed  the  mistress, 
and  some  of  the  mimsters  of  the  King  with  enormous  pres- 
ents ;  he  endeavored  to  seduce  the  monarch's  nobles  from 
their  allegiance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  with 
the  Due  de  Biron  he  succeeded,  even  at  this  period,  so  far  as 
to  establish  a  clear  understanding  between  them,  which  af- 
terwards proved  fatal  to  the  fidelity  of  the  French  Marshal.* 
The  King,  however,  was  proof  against  all  his  arts ;  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  treat  in  person  with  his  cousin  of 
Savoy,  but  leave  the  decision  of  their  differences  to  depu- 
ties, he  endeavored  to  occupy  that  Prince  with  various 
amusements,  of  which  the  Duke,  on  his  part,  took  advan- 
tage, to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Bouillon,  Biron,  and  the 
Count  d'Auvergne,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  under  the 
name  of  Grand  Prior,  who  was  also,  it  must  be  remarked, 
brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  the  Marquise  de  Yemeuil. 

•  Biron  affected  the  most  icnipalous  resenre  towards  the  Duke  of 
SaToj,  and  reftued  bo  ortentatioiudy  the  praents  offered  him  by  the 
Duke  as  to  create  a  strong  saspldon  that  his  probity  was  less  real  than 
apparent. 
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Hie  Duke,  Qotwithstandiiig  all  bis  effort8»  did  not  Buooeed  in 
seducing  such  a  number  of  tbe  Frencb  nobles  into  the  con- 
spiracy  wbicb  be  lab<»^  to  fonn,  as  in  tbe  sHgbtest  degree 
to  embarrass  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  King ;  and  be  at  lengtb 
quitted  Paris,  alter  baying  entered  into  an  engagement  either 
to  restore  the  marquisate,  or  give  in  exchange  the  territofj 
called  la  Bresse.  Three  montiis  were  aDowed  him  to  decide 
between  the  two;  and  he  quitted  Paris  in  the  hope  that 
events  might  take  place,  which  would  remove  tbe  necessity 
of  carrying  tbe  treaty  into  effect.  The  period  fixed  passed 
away,  however,  and  the  treasonable  purposes  of  Biron  evap- 
orated for  the  time  in  petulant  sallies,  which  offended  Hemy 
without  depriving  the  MarBhal  of  his  master^s  coofidenoe. 
The  King  now  demanded  ci  Savoy,  in  a  peremptory  t<Hie,  the 
execution  of  the  convention ;  but  the  Duke  contrived  to  pro- 
crastinate for  nearly  two  months  longer,  negotiating  with 
Spain,  and  making  preparations  for  war. 

Wearied  out  with  his  subterfuges,  Hemy  advanced  to  Ly- 
ons, where  he  arrived  on  the  9tb  of  July;  but  here  fresh  ne- 
gotiations were  commenced  by  the  wily  Duke,  who^  notwith- 
standing bis  known  character,  contrived  more  than  once  to  lull 
tbe  suspicions  of  tbe  King,  and  induce  him  to  believe  that  he 
was  now  sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace.  At  one  time  he 
proposed,  through  the  three  ambassadors,  whom  he  sent  to 
meet  the  King  at  Lyons,  to  give  up  the  marquisate  of  Saluces, 
provided  the  King  would  grant  the  investiture  thereof  to  one 
of  his  sons.  This  was  refused  by  the  Frencb  monarch ;  and 
an  imconditional  surrender  demanded.  The  unconditional 
surrender  was  agreed  to  by  the  ambassadors,  and  a  treaty 
drawn  up ;  but  Boncas,  one  of  the  Duke's  deputies,  demanded 
permission  to  lay  tbe  terms  before  his  master,  and  left  the 
court  of  France  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  Duke  then  required, 
that  hostages  should  be  exchanged,  well  knowing  that  much 
time  must  be  expended  in  their  selection  while  the  treaty 
still  remained  unsigned ;  ^md  the  decision  of  the  questions 
between  France  and  Savoy  was  indefinitely  removed.    Tbe 
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self-evident  object  of  gaining  time  for  preparation  is  men- 
tioned by  all  authorities  as  having  actuated  the  Bavoyard ; 
but  another  motive  is  assigned  by  some,  which  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  age.  It  had 
been  predicted  by  an  astrolc^er,  that  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust there  would  be  no  king  in  France ;  and  with  less  im- 
prudence than  was  frequently  displayed  by  believers  in  the 
pretended  science  of  astrology,  the  Duke  strove  for  a  delay, 
which,  while  it  enabled  him  to  eidiend  his  resources  and  con- 
cert measures  with  his  allies,  would  give  the  prophecy  a 
chance  of  fulfilment ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  did  receive  ful- 
filment, but  not  in  the  manner  which  the  Duke  expected,  or 
desired. 

Having,  in  a  conference  with  the  deputies  of  his  artful 
cousin,  detected  their  insincerity  and  dissipated  their  preten- 
ces, Henry  wrote  in  haste  to  Sully  to  hurry  all  the  prepara- 
tions, which  he  had  previously  countermanded ;  and,  publish- 
ing a  declaration  of  war  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  he 
advanced  at  once  into  the  territories  of  Savoy,  thus  vmfy- 
ing  the  prediction,  that  in  that  month  there  would  be  no 
king  in  France.  The  Bvke  of  Guise  was  dispatched  to  se- 
cure Provence*  Lesdiguieres  occupied  Dauphine ;  and  Biron 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  King,  perhaps  in  the  hopes  of  con- 
firming his  wavering  fidelity,  to  lead  an  army  from  the  side 
of  Burgxmdy.  With  numerous  and  well-disciplined  forces, 
with  a  powerful  artillery  and  large  stores  of  ammunition, 
prepared  long  beforehand  by  the  careful  Sully,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  Henry's  success,  unless  the  troops 
of  Spain  were  immediately  put  in  motion  to  defend  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Various  circumstances,  however,  some  apparent 
and  some  concealed,  were  likely  to  render  the  war  tedious, 
unless  the  whole  energies  of  the  King  and  the  whole  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  were  directed  to  overwhelm  resistance 
at  once.  Towns  strongly  fortified  and  'WeU  garrisoned  lay  in 
every  direction  before  the  French  monarch.  Time  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  stores,  to  repair  old  and  raise  up  new 
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defences.  Mountain-passes  and  forts,  considered  in  tliat  day 
impregnable,  afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  forces  of  S&Toy, 
if  defeated  in  the  Low  Country ;  and  immature  treason  in 
the  court  and  camp  of  France  was  ready  to  favor  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  to  seize  on  the  first  opportunity- 
afforded  by  reverse  for  raising  <mce  more  the  standard  of 
civil  war  in  the  kingdom  so  lately  tranquillized. 

The  measures  of  the  King,  however^  had  been  well  con- 
certed ;  and  two  powerful  armies  were  ready  to  fall  upon 
Savoy  the  moment  a  declaration  of  war  was  published.  Bi- 
ron  was  indeed  already  in  the  field ;  and  Lesdiguires,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Dauphine,  was  close  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions.  The  very  position 
assigned  to  Biron  showed  caution  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
without  manifesting  any  injurious  suspicion.  To  refuse  him 
a  command  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  the  surest 
means  of  driving  him  at  once  into  open  rebelUon ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Burgundy  seemed 
naturally  to  fall  into  his  hands.  But  the  destined  scene  of 
his  operations  was  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  events ; 
and  the  advance  of  the  King  and  Lesdiguieres  was  certain, 
if  unchecked,  to  cut  him  off  from  all  free  communication  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  first  town  destined  to  be  attacked  was  Bourg  en  Bresse, 
a  large  and  well-fortified  city ;  and  it  had  been  determined 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth 
of  August,  to  take  the  place  by  surprise.  The  account 
given  by  Sully  is  confirmed  in  many  points  by  other  writers 
and  by  public  documents;  but,  in  transcribing  it  here,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  against  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  entertained  by  the  historian  against  the  Due  de 
Biron,  which  even  the  death  of  the  latter  was  not  able  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

"  Biron  was  at  that  very  time,"  says  Sully,  "  deeply  en- 
gaged to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  even  believed,  that  the 
treaty  between  them  was  actually  sketched  out.    He  gave 
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notice  to  Bouvens^  the  goTemor  of  Bourg,  to  be  upon  liis 
guard,  and  indicated  to  him  the  night  and  the  hour  when 
they  expected  to  surprise  him.  All  this  has  been  proved 
since ;  but,  strange  to  say,  this  treachery  did  not  prevent  the 
capture  of  Bourg  on  the  very  night  previously  fixed.  Bou- 
vens  communicated  the  intelligence  he  received  to  the  gani- 
son  and  the  inhabitants.  He  exhorted  them  to  defend  them- 
selves well,  lighted  great  fires,  and  doubled,  or  even  trebled 
the  corps  de  garde ;  in  a  word,  took  every  sort  of  precau- 
tion, even  to  acting  the  part  of  sentinel  himself  upon  the 
night  pointed  out.  Every  one  in  the  town  waited  with  im- 
patience for  the  approach  of  midnight,  which  was  the  hour 
named  in  Biron's  letter,  aa  that  on  which  the  attack  would 
be  made.  Biron,  however,  who  was  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  either  to  give  more  time  to  the  governor  to  cause 
the  enterprise  to  fail,  or  by  mere  accident,  made  so  long  a 
circuit,  that,  instead  of  midnight,  it  was  dawn  of  day,  when 
he  at  length  appeared  before  Bourg.  He  then  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  officers  that  the  attempt  should  be  put  off  to 
another  time,  the  hour  being  unfavorable  for  such  a  design. 
Several  of  his  -companions,  Sully  declares,  were  of  the  same 
opinion ;  but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  it :  and  their 
nimibers  carried  the  question  as  to  the  attack,  Biron  not  ven- 
turing to  compromise  his  renown  in  arms  by  conduct  which 
might  bear  the  imputation  of  timidity.  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
tenet  declared,  that  he  was  ready  to  apply  the  petard  with  his 
own  hands  in  open  day,  even  if  the  bastions  were  lined  with 
troops ;  and  the  Marshal  made  no  further  opposition,  trust- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  that  the  garrison  would  be  found  pre- 
pared, and  that  an  enterprise,  for  which  he  was  no  longer 
responsible,  would  fail. 

"  The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case.  The  citizens  and 
the  soldiery,  after  having  watched  through  the  whole  night 
without  attack,  imagined  that  they  had  been  deceived,  or 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  French  had  already  miscairied ; 
and  at  dawn  they  retired  to  their  beds,  leaving  a  few  sleepy 

18* 
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sentinels  on  the  walls.    De  Castenet,  accompaiiied  bj  tliPM 
men  carrying  petards,  and  followed  by  twelve  others  weD- 
armed,  advanced  uncliallenged  to  the  oonnterscarp^  where  a 
sentinel  for  the  tint  time  exclaimedt  ''Who  goes  there?" 
The  French  officer  answered,  that  they  were  friends,  who  had 
come  to  inform  the  governor,  that  a  large  body  of  armed  meo 
had  been  seen  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  ;  bat  had 
since  retreated;  and  adding  ihathe  hadsevend  things  of 
importance  to  say  to  Monsieur  de  Bouvens  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  bade  the  sentinel  go  and  tell  that  officer  to  order 
the  gates  to  be  opened.    The  man  imprudently  obeyed ;  De 
Castenet  advanced  at  once  to  the  gates,  applied  his  petards ; 
and  in  a  moment  a  breach  was  effected,  by  which  the  whole 
French  army  rushed  into  the  town.    De  Boavens  had  only 
time  to  retreat  with  ^e  garrison  into  the  eitadd,  which, 
however,  held  out  for  some  time,  occupying  tiie  forces  of  the 
Due  de  Biron,  and  preventing  his  eo-operation  with  the 
King/' 

Henry's  progress  in  the  south,  however,  was  much  mors 
rapid.  On  the  seventeenth  of  August  the  town  of  Mont- 
meillant  was  taken  by  assault  The  garrison,  however,  re- 
treated  into  the  citadd  before  the  French  force  under  Lesdi' 
guieres,  and  threatened  to  hold  out  to  the  last  As  the  plaoe 
was  fully  provisioned,  the  garrison  numerous  and  apparently 
resolute,  fimd  the  citadel  itself  generally  held  to  be  impreg- 
nable by  arms,  the  siege  promised  to  be  tedious ;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  confine  the  operations  against  it  merely  to  a 
blockade.  Lesdiguieres,  however,  vehemently  uiged  more 
active  measures,  and  declared,  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  if  he  did  not  compel  the 
castle  to  surrender  by  force.  His  views  were  justified  by  the 
result ;  for,  after  a  short  si^e,  the  governor,  Monsieur  de 
Brandis,  entered  into  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed; 
that  the  place  should  be  surrendered,  if  not  relieved  within 
one  month.  The  honor  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  victmy 
]R  i^^ributed  by  some  historians  to  Lesdiguieres,  and  is 
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elaimed  by  Sully,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  the  siege ; 
but  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  Lesdignieres  was 
one  of  those  who  urged  the  King  most  warmly  to  undertake 
the  siege.  An  anecdote  is  related  by  Sully  in  reference  to 
the  attack  upon  Mimtmeillant,  which  shows  that  Henry  had 
lost  none  of  the  fiery  spirit  that  distinguished  him  in  youth. 
Sully,  it  would  seem,  had  exacted  from  him  a  promise  not 
to  be  present  at  the  siege ;  but  the  King  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  way  to  his  eager  desnre  to  witness,  at  least,  some 
of  the  operations  against  one  of  the  most  celebrated  for- 
tresses of  Savoy ;  and  he  forced  his  fnend  to  free  him  most 
unwillingly  from  the  engagement  he  had  made.  Sully,  how* 
ever,  requested  earnestly,  that  Henry  would  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  fire  of  the  place,  and  to  present  himself  with  such 
a  suite,  as  would  not  attract  the  attention:  of  the  besieged. 
He  also  entreated  him  to  avoid,  by  a  detour  of  half  a  league, 
an  open  field  covered  with  large  stones,  towards  which  the 
guns  of  one  of  the  principal  batteries  were  turned  to  inter- 
rupt the  communication  between  the  French  camp  and  an 
important  work  which  had  been  erected  on  the  rock.  Henry, 
however,  giving  way  to  his  old  impetuosity,  insisted  upon 
crosung  the  field,  which  lay  within  musket  shot  of  the  bat- 
tery. A  tremendous,  but  not  very  weU-directed  fire,  was 
instantly  opened  on  his  party,  ploughing  up  the  ground  all 
round  them,  and  covering  them  with  a  shower  of  earth  and 
stones.  ''  Let  us  get  away,"  cried  Henry,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  "  it  is  not  pleasant  here ;"  and  setting  his  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  galloped  away  from  a  scene  of  such  unne- 
cessaiy  danger. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Montmeillaot  oecujued  some 
weeks ;  and,  while  it  was  proceeding,  as  well  as  before  it  had 
actually  conmienced,  Henry  and  Lesdiguires  had  marched 
from  victory  to  victory,  hardly  one  of  the  many  fortified 
towns  of  Savoy  holding  out  more  than  a  few  days.  The  town 
of  Chambery  was  one  of  the  first  that  surrendered  to  the 
King  in  person ;  and  the  citadel  began  to  parley  on  the  (<A- 
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lowing  day ;  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  permitted 
to  march  out  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying ;  and  on 
the  same  night  Madame  de  Bosni  gave  a  ball  in  the  town, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants.  The 
small  town  of  Conflans,  however,  held  out  for  a  short  time, 
but  yielded  after  a  severe  cann(»iade.  A  number  of  other 
places  of  httle  importance  surrendered  without  resastance ; 
and  advancing  up  the  valleys  of  the  Arc  and  the  Isere,  the 
French  armies  made  themselves  roasters  of  the  whole  country 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  only  place  besides 
the  castle  of  Montmeillant,  which  offered  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, waa  the  citadel  of  Charbonniere.  Built  upon  a  rock, 
and  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  precipices,  it  put  to 
the  trial  both  Sully's  skill  and  determination ;  but  the  great 
part  of  one  of  the  bastions  being  ruined,  and  the  powder- 
magazine  havii^  exploded,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion and  were  treated  with  lenity.  With  no  very  great 
sense  of  decency,  and  carried  away  by  the  passion,  which 
had  led  him  into  a  thousand  follies  in  the  course  of  hi»  life, 
the  French  monarch,  even  while  his  ministers  were  concluding 
the  treaty  of  marriage  between  himself  and  Mary  de  Medicis, 
dispatched  the  flags  which  had  been  found  in  the  castle  of 
Charbonniere  to  Henriette  d'Entragues  at  Lyons ;  and  the 
lady,  as  if  to  make  publicly  known  the  devotion  of  her  royal 
lover,  caused  these  trophies  to  be  exposed  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  where  they  must  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  Queen 
on  her  first  arrival  in  France. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Charbonniere,  an  event  took  place, 
which  did  great  honor  to  the  character  of  the  King.  Whilst 
staying  for  a  few  days  at  Grenoble,  he  found  one  morning 
upon  his  table  a  note  written  by  some  unknown  person,  who 
informed  him,  by  this  means,  that  two  gentlemen  of  the 
Lyonnois,  named  Chazeul  and  Dubouig,  were  conspiring 
against  his  person.  On  inquiring  who  had  placed  it  there, 
he  could  obtain  no  intelligence ;  but  found,  that  a  number 
of  similar  papers  had  been  scattered  through  the  whole  rf 
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the  royal  apartments.    Attributing  the  act  to  malice,  he  is- 

Btantly  sent  for  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  who  happened  to  be 

in  tlie  court  at  the  time,  and  placed  the  note  in  his  hands, 

assuring  him,  that  he  did  not  give  the  slightest  credence  to 

the  charge.    He  ordered  a  letter  also  to  be  written  to  Du- 

bourg,  who  was  in  Lyons  raising  a  regiment  for  his  service, 

with  the  same  expressions  of  ccmfidence,  which  he  had  used 

towards  Ohazeul ;  but  rumors  of  the  accusation  preceded  the 

King's  epistle ;  and  Dubourg,  setting  oat  at  once,  arriyed  at 

Grenoble,  while  the  King  was  at  dinner.    As  soon  as  he 

presented  himself,  Henry  demanded  why  he  had  come ;  and 

the  officer  answered  bluntly :  *'  There  mas  a  story  at  Lyons, 

Bire,  that  I  seek  to  kill  your  Majesty.    I  therefore  set  o£P 

post-haste  to  bring  you  my  head."    The  King  immediately 

assured  him,  that  he  had  not  belieyed  a  word  of  the  charge ; 

and  that  he  never  had,  or  would  give  ear  to  the  insinuations 

of  jealous  and  discontented  men.     "Return  to  Lyons,  Du* 

bourg,"  he  added;  ''complete  your  regiment,  and  lead  it 

hither  with  all  speed ;  that  will  be  the  greatest  ptmishment 

which  you  can  inflict  upon  your  unknown  enemy." 

Although  nothing  but  success  had  attended  the  arms  of 
the  French  monarch,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  not  been  inac- 
tive. He  had  twice  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mont- 
meillant,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army ;  but  the  position  of 
the  besieging  force,  the  advanced  period  of  the  year,  and  the 
snow,  which  had  already  fallen  in  the  mountains,  prevented 
him  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  garrison.  The  place 
surrendered,  as  I  have  described ;  and  the  troops  marched 
out  with  the  honors  of  war  on  the  sixteenth  of  November ; 
but,  before  that  event  took  place,  Henry  had  been  joined  by 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  charged  by  the  Holy  See  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties ;  and  two  envoys  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  soon  after  arrived  in  his  camp.  Leaving 
them  to  treat  with  his  council,  the  King  again  put  his  troops 
m  motion,  and  forced  the  fort  of  St.  Catherine  to  capitulate ; 
after  which,  hearing  that  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage  by 
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proxy  had  teken  place  ai  Florence  on  the  6th  of  Oetober, 
and  that  the  Queen  was  on  her  way  to  France,  he  left  tlie 
conduct  of  his  army  to  hk  Generalsy  and  hastened  to  meet 
his  bride  in  Lyons.  The  Qneen  had  arrived  in  that  citj, 
however,  eight  days  before  the  King  made  his  appearanee, 
but  on  the  9th  of  December  the  marriage  was  consummated. 

Five  days  after  the  Legate  joined  tfao  King  in  Lyons,  and 
after  many  discussions,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  bj 
which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  agreed  to  cede  to  the  King  of 
France  the  whole  territcny  which  he  possessed  on  the  French 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  tiie  pomt  of  its  exit  out  of  Lake 
Leman,  with  the  exception  of  some  bridges*  and  the  villages 
attached  to  them.  The  whole  of  Bresse,  and  several  other 
lordships,  were  thus  secured  to  France,  and  the  Duke  re- 
tained the  marquisate  of  Saluces,  which  was  much  more  de- 
sirable to  him  than  the  territory  he  resigned^  and  had  hith* 
erto  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  Kings  of  France. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Henry  set  out  for  Pane, 
whither  he  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Queen  and  the 
court ;  but  Biron  had  received  a  new  mortification  in  the  su- 
perior success  and  favor  of  Lesdiguieres,  ^vdiich  irritated  his 
haughty  and  impetuous  heart,  and  engendered  a  hatred  of 
the  King  which  plunged  him  deeper  and  deeper  every  day 
into  intrigues  against  his  sovereign. 

Henry  could  not  be  unaware  of  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  nor  altogether  without  suspicion  of  Biron  himself; 
but  habit  had  quickly  rendered  him  indifferent  to  acts  which 
at  first  affected  him  acutely.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
some  enterprise  against  his  life  being  discovered.  In  the 
year  1600,  no  less  than  four  attempts  were  made  to  assassi- 
nate him,  one  by  a  woman  named  Mignon,  who  endeavored 
to  gain  admission  for  her  husband  into  the  royal  kitchen, 
for  the  purpose  of  administeiiiig  poison  to  the  monarch ;  but 
having  spoken  to  the  Count  de  Soissons  upon  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  his  ambition  might  lead  him  to  aid  in  the  de- 
sign, that  Prince  concealed  one  of  the  King's  ofilcen  in  his 
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chamber^  while  the  woman  detailed  her  whole  scheme,  and 
Bhe  was  accordingly  convicted  and  executed. 

Other  aasassinB  are  said  to  have  hovered  about  his  camp 

on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy ;  but  though  they  were  recognized 

by  information  forwarded  from  Piedmont,  the  King  would 

not  permit  them  to  be  arrested,  saying :  "  Such  wickedness 

is  never  suffered  to  go  long  unrequited;  God  will  punish 

them  without  my  meddling  with  the  matter/'    In  another 

instance,  a  capuchin  of  Milan  sent  intimation  to  the  Court  of 

France,  that  a  man  had  set  out  from  Italy  for  the  express 

purpose  of  destroying  the  King.    The  assassin  was  detected 

in  the  midst  of  the  court,  but  we  find  from  Bully,  that  Henry 

showed  less  consternation  on  this  occasion  than  when  he  was 

suddenly  infonned  that  his  marriage  with  Mary  de  Medicis 

was  concluded. 

Various  circumstances,  regarding  the  conduct  of  Biron, 
reached  the  monarch's  ears  during  the  campaign  against  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  that  Prince  himself  had  the  imprudence 
to  utter  words  which  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole 
court  to  the  persons  suspected  of  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government ;  but  whatever  were  the  suspicions  of  the  King, 
he  concealed  them  in  the  hope  of  brining  the  Marshal  back 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  an  occasion  soon  occurred  of  removing 
him  honorably  for  a  time  from  the  scene  of  his  intrigues. 

An  affray  had  taken  place  in  Spain  between  some  gentle- 
men attached  to  the  French  Ambassador,  Rochepot,  and  a 
party  of  Spaniards,  in  which  one,  at  least,  of  the  latter  was 
killed.  The  Spanish  authorities,  without  respect  for  Roche- 
pot's  position,  broke  into  his  house,  and  arrested  the  homi- 
cides. Henry  resented  the  indignity  offered  to  the  embassy, 
and  having,  some  time  before,  discovered  a  scheme,  devised 
by  Fuentes,  for  seizing  Marseilles,  imagined  that  this  act  was 
but  an  indication  of  approaching  war.  Anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  frontier  towns,  he  hastened  at  once  to  Calais,  where 
he  was  visited  both  by  envoys  from  the  Archduke,  then  be- 
sie^g  Ostend,  and  from  the  Queen  of  England,  very  well 
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disposed  to  Bee  the  French  monarch  once  more  emhraled 
with  her  enemies.     The  Pope,  however,  reconciled  the  Eh^ 
of  Spain  and  France ;  and  Henry  embraced  the  pretext  af- 
forded by  the  embassy  of  Elizabeth  for  sending  Biron  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  which  the  English  Queen  had  paid  him. 

The  danger  of  war  having  passed  away,  Henry  returned 
to  Fontainebleau,  in.ordbr  to  be  present  at  the  birtii  of  his 
first  legitimate  child,  and  on  the  27th  of  September,  1601, 
was  bom  a  son,  in  whose  infant  hand  the  monarch  placed 
the  hilt  of  his  drawn  sword,  saying:  '*  Mayest  thou,  mj  sew, 
employ  it  for  the  glory  of  G-od,  and  the  defence  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  people."  The  prayer  of  the  King  was  not  heard, 
and  the  child  became,  in  after  years»  the  weak  and  fiivoiite- 
governed  Louis  XIII. 

The  bijrth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  only  stimulated  Henry 
the  more  strongly  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity 
in  his  kingdom ;  various  burdensome  offices  were  suppressed, 
and  the  favorite  plan  of  SuUy  was  carried  into  execution,  in 
order  to  force  the  financiers  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  to 
disgoige  a  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth.    A  number  of 
judges  were  selected  from  the  superior  courts,  and  formed 
into  a  chamber  for  inquiring  into  the  malversations  which 
had  taken  place  dining  the  times  past.    A  number  of  finan- 
ciers were  compelled  to  account  to  the  crown  for  the  im- 
mense sums  they  had  received  and  applied  to  their  own  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  all-powerful  aid  of  gold  was  brought  to  blind 
the  judges,  and  corrupt  the  favorites  of  the  King,  and  many 
escaped  unpunished  who  deserved  chastisement  as  much  as 
those  who  suffered. 

Two  edicts  of  very  doubtful  policy  were  added,  though 
both  were  but  the  revival  of  ancient  laws.  By  the  one,  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  was  strictly  prohibited ;  the 
other  forbade  the  display  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  deco- 
ration of  houses  or  garments,  and  to  the  latter  the  King  sub- 
jected himself  as  well  as  his  people.  The  rate  of  legal  in- 
terest was  reduced  to  six  per  cent.,  and  an  attempt  iq>on  false 
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principles  was  made  to  encourage  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  silk  in  France,  which  failed  for  the  time,  hut  was 
afterwards  renewed  with  hetter  success.  Every  hranch  of 
industry,  however,  received  encouragement  from  the  mon- 
arch, and  although  the  limited  experience  <^  those  times,  in 
many  instances,  was  inadequate  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
King  in  the  surest  paths  to  commercial  prosperity,  yet  his 
indefatigable  exertions  were  not  lost;  arts  succeeded  to  arms, 
agriculture  once  more  brightened  the  face  of  the  land,  and 
supplied  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  trade  and  manu- 
facture opened  the  way  to  wealth,  with  peace  and  order  in 
their  train. 

The  example  of  the  King  himself  also  had  a  great  effect 
upon  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  his  industry  inspired  them 
with  the  same  spirit ;  hia  activity  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
habits  of  the  nation;  his  own  frugality,  except  where  his 
mistresses  were  concerned,  and  that  which  he  enforced  in  his 
court,  rendered  prodigality  shameful.  The  disgusting  and 
horrible  crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  court  of  his  prede- 
cessors, totally  disappeared ;  and,  as  if  to  prove  more  strongly 
the  influence  of  the  royal  example,  those  vices  only  remained 
in  which  he  himself  indulged.  The  offences,  too,  which  had 
been  engendered  by  anarchy,  were  suppressed  with  a  severe 
hand,  and  in  the  short  space  of  between  three  and  four  years, 
the  highways  became  comparatively  safe,  the  fields  were  no 
longer  swept  by  bands  of  robbers,  and  popular  c(»nmotions 
became  rare. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  measures  which  had  been  de- 
vised by  Sully,  and  adopted  by  the  King,  were  neither  wise 
nor  just.  The  taxes  which  the  necessity  of  the  state  had 
induced  the  King  to  place  upoii  merchandise  entering  walled 
cities  in  1596,  were  severe  upon  all  classes,  and  showed  that 
utter  ignorance  of  the  just  principles  of  taxation,  in  which 
alone  originate  all  imposts  affecting  the  transit  of  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  same  country  to  another.  Commerce  was 
shackled  thereby;   infinite  opportunities  of  fraud  were  af- 
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forded ;  tbe  cost  of  ooUeetkm  wis  immeiipe;  and  time»  tiie 
moBt  laTaiuable  of  commodities  to  all  men,  and  especially  to 
mercbantSy  was  wasted  with  the  most  waatoQ  earelessaess. 
After  man  J  remonstranoes,  and  smne  tumults,  Henry  was 
obliged  to  relieye  tbe  people  from  this  odious  tax ;  but  he 
did  not  do  so  till  he  had  suppressed  resistaiioe,  and  vindicated 
tbe  authority  of  the  law. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  course  of  ibis  r^gn»  to  opoi 
mines  in  search  of  gold,  vlrer,  and  copper,  but  the  soienoe 
of  geology  was  httle  known ;  no  means  were  taken  except 
by  the  examination  of  ancient  traditions,  to  ascertain  that  tbe 
metals  sought  for  were  likely  to  be  found  in  the  places  where 
the  works  were  commenced ;  and  after  a  time  the  operations 
were  suspended :  having  produced  no  advantageous  result, 
but  the  employment  of  some  out  of  the  many  idle  persona 
whom  peace  had  deprived  of  their  habitual  occupations. 

Tbe  construction  of  a  great  canal  for  the  junction  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  was  a  work  more  w<Mrthy  of  the  monarch, 
and  though  the  operations  were  interrupted  not  long  after  their 
commencement,  the  canal  of  Briare  was  traced  out  by  Heniy» 
and  easily  finished  under  Louis  XIIL  It  is  proved  also  that 
the  design  for  opening  a  communication  by  water  betweoi 
the  two  seas,  the  execution  of  which  reflected  so  much  honor 
on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  entertained  by  Henry,  but 
the  finances  of  the  state  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  before 
the  monarch's  death  to  justify  so  great  and  expensive  an  un- 
dertaking. Companies  trading  to  Canada  were  likewise  es* 
tablished  with  the  sancti<»i  of  the  King,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  render  the  French  a  commercial  people.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  these  enterprises  were  suggested  by  indi- 
viduals ;  but  Henry  had  at  least  the  glory  of  atoouragiog 
energetically  every  attempt  to  improve  and  enrich  his  peo- 
ple. In  their  bapphiess  and  prosperity  he  sought  to  found 
his  title  to  fame,  and  the  enlarged  and  generous  views  which 
be  displayed  during  peace,  have  added  more  to  his  reputa^ 
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X  tioA  than  aU  the  military  glcffy  wluoh  he  acquired  in  the 

field. 
I  An  iht  internal  tnuiquillity  of  Hemy'a  dominions  was  re- 

u  established,  great  political  ohanges  in  the  relations  of  di£fer- 

i_  eat  states  presented  themsehres  to  his  mind,  and  he  con- 

[  ceived  schemes  of  snch  magmtnde  as  to  receive,  if  not  de- 

serve, the  name  of  chimeras.  They  ironld  hare  required  re- 
eonrces  of  many  kinds,  which  he  did  not  possess,  to  cany 
them  into  execution,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  union  amongst 
all  the  smaller  and  some  of  the  greater  powers  of  Europe, 
such  as  has  never  been  seen  but  once  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  experiments  of  the  alche- 
mists, where  valuable  medicines  were  frequently  discovered  in 
tiie  search  for  imaginary  powers,  so  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
probably  unattainable,  many  wise  and  beneficial  plans  were 
framed,  which  only  required  the  prolongation  of  the  King's 
life  to  have  been  perfected  and  executed.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  precise  notion  c^  Henry's  ultimate  views : 
and  the  want  of  full  information  has  induced  many  writers 
to  disbelieve  the  fact  of  his  having  entertained  any  of  the 
definite  and  extensive  schemes  attributed  to  him  by  contem- 
poraries ;  but  the  concurring  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  leads  me  to  believe,  that  a  favorite  project  of  a 
comprehensive  and  extraordinary  character,  occupied  many 
of  his  thoughts  from  the  moment  that  he  felt  himself  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  Bully  seems  to  think  that 
the  scheme  was  perfectly  practicable ;  but  whether  the  ob- 
ject was  limited,  as  some  have  asserted,  to  reducing  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  or  whether  it  extended  to 
the  partition  of  Europe  into  fifteen  great  monarchies,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  "  Christian  Republic,"  (by  means  of 
a  general  council,  representing  those  powers,  and  sitting  per- 
manently,) as  others  affirm* — whether  the  one  design  was  a 

*  Yoltaife  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  project,  pointing  oat  that 
no  trace  of  any  negotiations  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  ar- 
chives of  any  European  state ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  in 
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fixed  and  clearly  defined  resolution,  and  the  otber  merely  a 
briUiant  bat  evanescent  fancy,  it  would  be  yery  difficult  in 
these  days  to  ascertain.  Certain  it  b,  that  Henry  demanded 
from  hiB  minister.  Sully,  various  imtten  schemes  and  state- 
ments, as  steps  to  the  execution  of  some  yery  great  and  diffi- 
cult design,  which  would  require  the  whole  resources  of 
France  to  be  ec<momized  for  many  years :  and,  from  the 
plans  thus  formed,  issued  a  number  of  most  beneficial  pro- 
jects, few  of  which,  unhappily  for  posterity,  were  carried  into 
efiect.  In  the  j(Mnt  labors  of  the  King  and  his  minister,  new- 
objects,  new  regulations  presented  themselves  every  horn* ; 
memorial  brought  forth  memorial;  one  scheme  branched 
out  into  half  a  doien  others;  institutions  were  conceived; 
laws  were  drawn  up ;  and  a  completely  new  organization  of 
sodety,  founded  on  notions  of  transcendent  excellence,  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen,  appeared  as  visions  to  the  eyes 
of  the  monarch  and  his  friend. 

To  affi>rd  some  idea  c^  the  vastness  and  also  of  the  vision- 
ary character  of  these  designs,  I  will  giye,  in  a  somewhat 
abbreviated  fmn,  part  of  the  account  furnished  by  Sullj 
hims^,  of  the  contents  of  a  cabinet  to  be  prepared  for  the 
King  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  which  were  to  com- 
prise, arranged  in  drawers  and  cases,  all  the  memoirs  and 
reports  about  to  be  collected.  ''The  labor  required  was 
immense.  To  obtain  a  notion  of  it  without  repetitions, 
let  one  imagine  everything  connected  immediately  or  re- 
motely with  the  finances,  with  war,  with  the  artillery,  with 
the  navy,  c(»nmeree,  and  police,  with  the  coinage,  with  the 
mines,  and  in  a  word  with  every  part  of  government,  interior 
and  exterior,  ecclesiastic,  civil,  political  and  domestic.  Every 
one  of  all  these  parts  had  a  separate  place  in  this  state  cabi- 
net, so  that  all  the  documents  ooncenung  it  would  be  found 

no  degree  probable  that  Heniy  would  commtmicate  plans  to  any  foreign 
power,  the  first  step  to  the  execution  of  which  was  the  depressioB,  by 
force  of  arms,  of  two  great  monatcbiesi  alUed  to,  if  not  oonnficted  with^ 
most  of  the  other  powers. 
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ready  to  tlte  hand  at  a  glance,  in  whatever  quantity  they 
might  be.  On  the  side  appropriated  to  the  finances,  were 
seen  the  collection  of  different  regulations,  records  of  finan« 
cial  operations,  changes  made  or  to  be  made,  the  sums  to 
receive  or  to  be  paid,  and  an  almost  innumerable  mass  of 
statements,  memoriab,  totals,  and  summaries,  more  or  less 
abridged. 

In  regard  to  military  matters,  besides  the  accounts,  details, 
and  memorials,  marking  the  actual  state  of  things,  there 
would  have  been  found  the  edicts  and  state  papers,  works 
upon  tactics,  plans,  maps,  and  charts  of  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Luge  copies  of  these  maps,  mixed  with 
various  piecei^  of  painting,  were  to  be  placed  in  the  great 
gallery.  The  idea  also  was  entertained  of  appropriating  one 
of  the  lai^e  halls  below,  with  the  floor  above,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  museum  of  models  and  specimens  of  all  the  most 
curious  machines  destined  to  be  used  in  war,  the  arts,  and 
different  trades,  and  in  all  sorts  of  exercises,  noble,  liberal, 
or  mechanical,  in  order  that  those  who  sought  perfection 
might  come  and  without  trouble  instruct  themselves  in  this 
silent  school.  The  lower  story  would  have  served  for  the 
heavier  things,  and  the  higher  for  the  lighter.  An  exact  in- 
ventory of  both  was  to  have  been  amongst  the  documents  of 
the  cabinet  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Lists  of  all  the  benefices  of  the  kingdom,  with  their  denom- 
ination and  just  appreciation,  reports  of  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical body,  secular  and  regular^  from  the  highest  prelate  to 
the  lowest  clerk,  with  the  distinction  of  natbe  and  foreigner, 
and  of  both  religions,  would  not  have  been  amongst  the  least 
curious  documents  of  those  referring  to  the  ecclesiastical 
government. 

This  labor  was  the  model  of  another  affecting  the  police, 
by  which  the  Sang  would  have  been  able  to  see,  to  an  indi- 
vidual, the  number  of  the  nobility  of  the  whole  realm,  divided 
into  classes,  and  specified  by  the  difference  of  titles,  estates, 
&o. ;  an  idea  the  more  agreeable  to  the  King,  as  he  had  been 
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meditating  for  a  long  timie  tho  piaii  of  aneworderof  koiglift* 
hood,  togeiharwiththatof  anaoademj^aedl^ge,  andaroyal 
hospital,  deBtined  for  the  nobility  alone,  without  iAm  useful 
and  honorable  institution  being  chargeable  to  the  public  or 
burdensome  to  the  finances.  It  was  proposed  at  the  same 
time  to  fcnrm  a  camp  or  pennanent  corps  of  six  thousand  in- 
faatrj,  a  thousand  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  artiUeiy,  com* 
pletelj  equipped.  Twelve  ships  and  twelve  galleys  kept  in 
good  order,  corresp<Hided  in  the  naval  department  to  this 
new  military  establishment. 

As  the  project  of  improvement  and  reform  in  werj  direo* 
tion  held  one  (tf  the  pnncipal  places  in  the  train  of  that  wluchy 
according  to  the  design  of  Heniy,  was  to  change  the  &ee  of 
all  Europe,  and  which  was  illustrated  and  developed  in  the 
clearest  manner  and  most  extended  form,  there  were  detaila 
upon  every  kind  of  subject.  In  regard  to  war,  for  instance, 
the  means  were  indicated  for  maintaining  such  exact  disci- 
pline— not  only  during  actual  wwiiNre,  but  even  in  time  of 
peace — that  it  would  have  rendered  the  artisan,  the  ckigy« 
man,  and  the  laborer,  sacred  in  the  eyes  oi  the  soldier. 
These  four  sorts  of  professions,  upon  which  indeed  the  whole 
state  turns,  would  have  ibund  every  d^p!«e  of  security  against 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  in  other  regulations  of 
police  and  internal  government,  the  papers  upon  ^iHiich  sub- 
ject pointed  out  so  accurately  the  distinctions  between  dif- 
faentstatbns  and  the  extent  of  the  rights  cf  each,  that  none 
of  them  could  thenceforward  have  abused  its  supesriority,  or 
withdrawn  itself  from  due  subotdination. 

The  object  of  the  memorials  referring  to  the  deigy,  waa 
to  induce  them  to  use  the  property  which,  justly  speakittg, 
does  not  belong  to  themselves,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  canons  to  prevent  the  union  of  two  benefices  of  more  than 
the  annual  value  of  six  hundred  livres;  to  prevent  any  from 
exceeding  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand  livres,  and  moreover  to 
bring  them  to  per&rm  their  functions  worthily,  and  to  look 
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upon  ghmg  a  good  example  as  oneof  the  first  duties  of  their 
oaUing." 

Solly  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  several  othermmor  projects^ 
and  enters  into  various  details  regarding  the  finances,  the 
taxes,  and  their  means  of  collection,  which  show  that  what- 
ever progress  he  had  made  in  the  art  of  government,  hardlj 
a  glimpse  of  the  science  of  political  economy  had  visited  him- 
self or  any  one  else  in  France.  We  are  becoming  aware,  and 
doubtiess  shall  ere  long  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  most 
burdensoipe  species  of  taxation  is  that  which  shackles  indus- 
try and  throws  impediments  in  the  way  of  commerce ;  in 
fact,  that  the  very  worst  source  of  revenue  is  that  which 
comes  under  the  name  of  excise ;  and  yet  we  find  him  resting 
his  whole  scheme  of  finance  upon  those  onerous  imposts  and 
embarrassing  transit  duties,  which  at  one  time  rendered  it 
more  difficult  to  send  goods  from  Orleans  to  Paris,  than  we 
find  it  now  to  dispatch  commodities  fran  London  to  Con- 
stantinople, niese  formed  the  principal  funds  fwai  which 
the  treasury  was  actually  supplied ;  Imt  there  were  one  or 
two  minor  sources  of  revenue^  amongst  which  were  the  ever 
odious  duty  upon  salt,  several  very  dangerous  monopolies,  the 
sale  of  public  <^ces,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  those  who  en- 
joyed them,  in  whose  families  they  had  been  made  heredi- 
tary, probably  at  the  instigation  of  Sully  himself.  It  would 
be  endless  either  to  recapitulate  or  to  examine  the  multitude 
of  corrupt  and  perilous  measures  which  were  proposed  by 
this  great  minister  in  order  to  swell  the  finances  of  the  state 
in  case  of  need,  and  against  which  the  good  sense  of  the  King 
led  him  to  remonstrate  warmly,  though  many  of  them  were 
afterwards  defended,  and  some  adopted,  by  the  famous  Car- 
dinal de  Bichelieu.  Sully's  plans  for  the  collection,  distribu- 
tion, computation,  and  settiement  of  the  revenue  were,  al- 
most in  all  instances,  very  great'  improvements  upon  the  pre- 
ceding arrangements,  but  not  one  fundamental  change  was 
proposed  which  could  relieve  the  commeree  or  stimulate  the 
industry  of  France. 
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Vain  and  even  detrimental  reg^tions  f<Mr  the  repreaaioii 
of  luxury  were  ako  proposed,  amongst  which  it  is  aimiging 
to  see,  that  Sully  set  his  faoe  v<ehem«itly  against  the  use  of 
carriages,  although  he  went  in  <Mie  almost  every  day  to  the 
Louvre,  and  even  ohtained  admission  for  it  into  the  court  of 
the  palace  on  the  plea  of  the  night  air  bei^g  dangerous  to 
his  health.  The  minister  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  another 
project  was  entertained,  by  which  the  Jaw  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  ordered  to  prosecute  and  punish  in  an  exem- 
plary manner  all  persons  who  led  a  scandalous,  prodigal,  or 
dissolute  life,  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pubhc,  of  other 
individuals,  or  of  themselves,  under  pain  of  answering  in 
their  own  persons  for  all  disorders  occurring  by  their  negli- 
gence or  connivance.  To  carry  out  this  censorship  of  m<»als» 
an  institution  was  proposed  which  brings  the  mind  back  to 
very  remote  ages.  Three  persons  were  to  be  chosen  trien- 
nially,  in  a  public  assembly  of  each  district  in  which  a  par- 
liament existed,  who,  under  the  name  of  Censors  or  Refonu- 
ers,  were  bound  to  denounce  fathers  of  families,  childrm,  and 
all  other  persons  accused  of  carrying  "  dinoluU  habits  beyond 
the  bounds  of  honor,**  or  their  expenses  beyond  their  meana ; 
and  moreover  to  compel  the  judges  themselves  to  execute 
the  kw  upon  such  offenders^  by  proceeding  against  them  as 
accessories  in  case  of  refusal.  Two  admonitions  were  to 
precede  prosecution ;  but  at  the  third  an  action  was  to  be 
commenced,  which,  on  sufficient  proof,  ended  in  a  sentence 
whereby  the  property  of  all  bad  manoffers  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  who  had  only  power  to  grant  them  two- 
thirds  of  their  revenues,  till  such  time  a^all  debts  were  paid, 
and  they  had  given  proof  of  a  sincere  intention  of  ^'  thinkmg 
and  acting  in  a  more  reasonable  manner." 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  visions 
of  benevolent  police,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man  since  the  days  of  Lycurgiib ;  and  was  little  to  be  ex- 
pected in  France,  and  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy ;  but  to  this 
was  to  be  added,  a  regulation  or  law  not  quite  so  impracti- 
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cable  ;  to  the  effect  that  no  person,  whatever  might  be  his 
station,  fortune,  or  quality,  should  borrow  a  sum,  eonsiderabh 
in  regard  to  his  means,  nor  anj  other  penon  lend  it,  under 
pain  of  losing  it,  without  there  being  stated  in  the  acknowl- 
edgment, the  purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed,  to 
what  debts  the  borrower  was  already  subject,  to  whom  they 
were  due,  what  property  they  were  charged  upon,  and  what 
income  he  still  possessed,  not  only  to  secure  the  sum  bor- 
rowed, but  also  to  provide  for  his  family.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  aU  parents  from  giving  to  one  of  their  chil- 
dren, on  establishing  him  in  life,  an  unfair  proportion  in  relation 
to  their  actual  means  and  to  the  number  of  th^  children, 
bom,  or  likely  to  be  bom,  **  according  to  reasonable  proba* 
bility."  The  only  case  in  which  an  unequal  partition  was 
admissible,  was  where  the  patemal  authority  bad  been  de- 
spised or  insulted ;  and  there,  not  only  clear  proof  was  to  be 
adduced  against  the  offending  child,  but  the  deprivation  could 
only  extend  to  acquisitions,  conquests,  and  chattete. 

Besides  these  regulations,  it  was  proposed  by  the  King 
and  Sully  to  undertake  a  task,  which  has  been  found  more  on- 
erous and  less  practicable  than  any  of  the  labors  of  Hercules, 
by  those  who  have  grappled  with  it,  in  all  ages ;  namely, 
*'  to  correct  the  innumerable  abuses  of  the  bar,  to  abridge 
law  suits,  and  destroy  the  contemptible  art  of  chicanery." 
The  method  devised  was  by  no  means  unfeasible,  and  might 
even  have  been  extended  to  other  cases  which  it  was  not  ap- 
parently destined  to  affect.  In  all  causes  between  rdations, 
the  plaintiff  was  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  offer,  and  even 
to  demand,  that  aU  dtferences  between  himself  and  the  de- 
fendant, should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  four  persons 
chosen  by  the  parties ;  to  name  his  own  two  arbitrators 
without  delay,  and  to  give  in,  in  writing,  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  all  his  pretensions  and  demands,  without  the  power  of 
adding  anything  thencefortJi.  The  defendant  was  also  bound 
to  name  his  arbitrators  within  a  month,  and  signify  in  writing 
his  means  of  defence,  to  which  he  was  prohibited  from  adding 
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anything  at  an  after  period.  Within  another  month,  the  ar- 
bitratoFB  were  to  be  put  in  poesesfiion  of  all  the  dooumenta 
and  proofs  on  both  sides ;  and  the  same  period  was  allowed 
to  the  four  referees  to  pronounce  their  decision.  K  any 
points  occurred  upon  which  the  voices  of  the  arbitratorB  were 
equally  divided,  they  had  the  power  of  choosing  a  fifth,  who 
judged  definitively  those  points  alone :  all  others  on  which  a 
conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  majority,  being  con- 
sidered as  already  decided  and  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
fifth  arbitrator.  A  very  Hmited  appeal  was  permitted ;  but 
the  judges  were  forbidden  to  open  the  case  anew,  by  calling 
for  further  evidence,  or  receiving  any  additional  proofis  ten- 
dered. Their  sole  function  was  to  decide  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  arbitrators,  on  due  consideration  of  the  case  as  it  had 
been  laid  before  them,  and  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  judg- 
ment. A  month  or  six  weeks  was  the  time  allowed  the 
judges,  according  to  this  project,  for  the  annunciation  of  their 
sentence,  and,  if  it  were  not  pronounced  within  that  time, 
the  unfortunate  judges  themselves  were  condenmed  to  the 
payment  of  all  costs  and  damages. 

In  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  projects  which  filled 
the  mind  of  Henry,  and  they  are  few  out  of  many,  I  have 
followed  the  course  of  Sully's  statement,  though  it  leads  the 
mind  far  from  the  point  at  which  it  started ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  the  schemes  for  the  improvement  c^  the 
revenue,  and  for  restoring  peace,  prosperity,  and  good  order, 
in  the  kingdom,  were  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  a 
great  design  to  which  the  minister  frequently  alludes,  for 
changing  the  entire  face  of  European  policy. 

It  often  happens  that  men  of  very  extended  views,  while 
placing  before,  their  eyes  objects  too  vast  or  too  remote  for 
attainment,  arrive  at  great  practical  advantages  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  visionary  good.  This  was  in  some  degree  the 
case  with  Henry,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  been  so  to  a 
greater  extent  had  \ie  not  suffered  his  mind  to  be  diverted  to 
less  praiseworthy  endeavors.    The  peculiarities  of  his  char* 
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aeter,  And  the  peculiarities  of  his  sitnation,  were  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  ezeeatioii  of  many  of  his  best  designs.  The 
man  was  alwaya  strngglHig  against  the  monarch.  His  libid- 
inous propensities,  and  his  passion  for  gambling,  led  him  not 
only  into  profusion  and  expense,  but  into  indiscretion  and 
injustice,  which  were  not  favorable  either  to  social  or  finan- 
cial reforms ;  and  the  state  of  the  country  was  such,  that  in 
undertaking  any  great  political  operation,  he  had  no  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  rest :  he  had  to  form  the  very  basis 
of  his  enterprise  before  he  could  execute  it,  and  to  remove  a 
thousand  obstacles,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  had  arisen 
from  a  long  period  of  civil  contention. 

The  waves  of  the  sea  remain  agitated  long  after  the  storm 
has  ceased,  and  the  designs  of  Henry  lY.  for  the  good  of 
his  people  were  constantly  interrupted  by  the  turbulent 
spirit  which  had  been  engendered  during  the  civil  wars. 
The  most  famous  conspiracy  which  disturbed  the  state,  after 
the  peace  of  Yervins,  was  that  of  Marshal  Biron,  whose  in- 
ordinate vanity  remained  unsatisfied  with  all  that  his  sove- 
reign could  do  to  reward  his  services,  and  whose  first  steps 
in  treason  we  have  already  seen. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Savoy,  the  govern- 
ment of  Bresse  was  added  to  that  of  Burgundy,  and  though 
Lesdiguieres  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  Biron  as  a  soldier, 
and  had  personaUy  rendered  much  greater  services  to  the 
state,  yet  the  King,  taking  into  consideration  all  that  he  owed 
to  the  father  as  well  as  the  son,  scattered  favors  upon  the 
Duke  with  a  much  more  lavish  hand  than  upon  his  great 
rivaL  Nor  was  Biron  more  moved  by  warnings  than  he 
was  affected  by  benefits.  Henry  himself,  during  the  war 
against  Savoy,  having  discovered  that  Beauvais  la  Node, 
Lord  of  Lafin,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Marshal,  and  one 
who  was  known  to  be  full  of  dissimulation,  insincerity,  and 
intrigue,  was  passing  to  and  from  the  head-quarters  of  Biron 
and  the  court  of  Savoy,  sent  for  his  general,  and  remon- 
strated with  him  <»i  his  conduct,  especially  pointing  out  the 
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danger  of  bk  intiikiaej  wiih  a  pearson  utteriy  imworthj  of 
confideace.  But  Bm»i  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  khul  adno- 
idtion  of  the  Eong,  and  contiimed  to  tniat  in  his  deeeitfiil 
oonfidanty  and  to  carry  on  negotiatians  with  the  enemf.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  laid  a  plan  for  bringing  Heniy  vidun 
musket  rai^  of  the  walk  oi  Fort  St  Catherine,  while  akO- 
f  ul  markamen  were  stationed  near  to  pick  him  o«t»  but  thai, 
audd^y  moved  by  remorae,  he  prevented  the  ezecufion  of 
his  own  Bcheme. 

During  hia  visit  to  England,  not  only  warning,  bat  exam* 
pie,  was  aet  before  Bircm;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Frendi 
accounts  of  his  conference  with  Efixabeth,  that  aagadona 
woman  addreaaed  to  him  many  obaervations  on  the  dangera 
as  well  as  the  criminality  of  rebellion,  which  could  be  hardly 
accidental.  She  pdnted  out  to  him  the  fall  of  Essex,  showed 
him  the  portrait  of  that  unfortunate  noUeman,  and  assured 
him  that  if  she  had  been  sovere^  of  France,  Devereux'a 
fate  would  have  overtaken,  long  before,  many  of  those  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  that  kingdom.  In  order,  it  woold 
appear,  to  mortify  hia  vanity  and  diminith  his  high  opinion 
of  himself,  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  declared  in  his  presence, 
that  if  her  brother  of  France  had  two  Leadiguierea,  die 
would  have  asked  him  for  one  of  them. 

But  her  admonitions  proved  aa  vain  as  those  d  Hemy. 
Biron  still  continued  his  inti^ea  with  the  SpauiaidB,  and 
with  the  Duke  oi  Savoy,  by  the  mediation  of  Lafin,  who, 
shortly  after  the  Duke's  return  from  England,  left  him  in 
Bui^gundy,  and  proceeded  to  Milan  to  coaler  with  Fuentes, 
governor  of  that  place  for  the  King  of  Spain.  The  enmity 
of  the  whole  Spanish  nation  towards  France,  and  espedaDy 
lowards  Henry  lY.,  seemed  concentrated  in  the  person  of 
Fuentes.  He  is  strongly  suspected  by  the  French  writers, 
of  having  instigated  several  of  the  attempts  on  that  mon- 
arch's life ;  and  he  never  lost  any  opportanity  of  making  an 
inroad  upon  some  part  of  his  dominions ;  but  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  shrewd  politician,  poasessing  much  knowledge 
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of  tbe  world  and  insight  into  human  chazacter,  and  it  would 
appear,  that  he  soon  understood  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  placed  no  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  Lafin.  After  some  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
it  seems  that  Fnentes  determined  to  employ  very  efficacioas 
means  of  getting  rid  of  Biron's  deceitficd  negotiator.  But 
Lafin  was  aUre  to  every  movement  of  those  who  surrounded 
him ;  and,  finding  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  arrested  his 
secretary,  named  Renaz6,*  he  took  flight  from  Italy,  and 
passing  through  Switzerland,  arrived  in  France. 

Lafin's  resolution  Wl»'  now  taken,  to  discover  the  whole 
design  of  the  conspirators  to  the  King;  and,  in  order  to 
obtam  security  for  himself  he  employed  his  nephew,  the 
Yidame  de  Ohartresi  to  negotiate  with  Henry,  while  he 
applied  himself  to  obtain  such  convincing  proofe  of  Biron's 
treason  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  statements. 
He  was  already  possessed  of  many  letters  from  Biron  on 
the  subject  of  their  mutual  designs ;  but  these  epistles  were 
written  in  such  terms  as  to  bear  two  interpretations,  and 
something  more  decided  was  required  to  establish  the  Duke's 
guilt  beyond  all  question.  For  this  purpose  Lafin  again 
joined  the  Marshal  in  Burgundy;  and  knowing  that  the 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  drawn  up  in  Biron's  own  hand,  was 
in  the  house,  he  repres^ited  to  his  victim  that  it  was  highly 
imprudent  to  keep  such  a  document  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  copied  by  another,  so  that  he  might  dis- 
avow it  in  case  of  need.  The  Duke  fell  into  the  snare,  gave 
Lafin  the  fatal  document  to  transcribe  in  his  presence,  and 
laid  down  to  rest  upon  his  bed  while  it  was  done.  Lafin 
copied  the  paper,  and  then  crushing  in  his  hand  another 
sheet  which  he  had  brought  with  him  on  purpose,  he  threw 

*  It  does  not  appear  certain  that,  even  at  this  tioie,  Lafin  had  not 
given  intimation  to  Henry  of  Biron's  designs.  Perefixe  declares  that  he 
had ;  bat  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Marshal  Biron,  with  greater  proha- 
bilitj,  states  that  Lafin  was  induced  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the  King  by  a 
diseoveiy  of  the  designs  entertained  against  himself. 
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it  in  the  fire,  pretending  it  was  the  original,  which  he  had 
dezterottslj  slipped  into  his  pocket. 

Some  suspidons  with  which  Fnaites  is  sapposed  to  have 
inspired  the  Duke,  now  induced  Biron  to  treat  his  confidant 
with  neglect,  and  to  repose  his  secrets  in  the  hreast  of  the 
Baron  de  Lux.  He  continued  his  intrigues  with  Savoj  and 
Spain,  however,  even  while  employed  by  Henry  on  a  missian 
to  the  Swiss ;  but  was  watched  eagerly  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings by  his  betrayer ;  till  the  Yidame  de  Chartres,  having 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  latter  to  the  King,  Lafin  was  sum- 
moned to  the  court,  which  was  then  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
treacherous  confidant  of  the  Duke,  by  informing  him  of  the 
King's  orders,  contrived  to  draw  another  letter  from  him,  in 
which  Biron  gave  him  directions  to  bum  all  the  papers  he 
possessed^  admowledging  that  he  had  his  life  in  his  hands. 
Lafin  then  hastened  to  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  course  of 
several  private  interviews,  which  he  had  with  Henry,  he  laid 
before  him  the  whole  scheme  of  conspiracy  in  Biron's  own 
writing.  Henry  was  now  horrified  to  find  that  a  regular 
plan  had  been  formed  for  dismembering  his  empire,  and 
exciting  his  people  to  revolt.  Buigundy  and  La  Bresse 
were  to  form  a  sovereignty  for  Biron,  who  was  likewise  to 
obtain  the  third  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  marriage, 
with  a  dower  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.  Provence  and  Dau- 
phin6  were  to  be  the  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  a  num* 
her  of  other  noblemen  were  to  receive  divisions  of  France ; 
and  a  powerful  Spanish  army  was  to  enter  the  tenitories  of 
the  Eang,  while  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
to  take  arms  against  his  authority.  It  has  been  also  insinu- 
ated that  the  life  of  Henry  and  the  Dauphin  were  to  be  at- 
tempted, but  of  this  I  find  no  proof.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  small  sovereignties  proposed  to  be  erected  were  to 
be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Acting  with  extraordinary  caution,  Henry  concealed  the 
knowledge  of  these  designs  during  a  long  journey  he  made 
into  Poitou  to  quiet  the  malcontents  in  that  province.     But 
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on  his  return  to  Fontainebleau,  he  sent  messengers  to  Biron, 
commanding  him  to  present  himself  at  the  court.  His  letter 
on  that  occasion  was  kind»  but  so,  we  are  assured,  were  his 
intentions,  and  no  man  was  ever  of  a  more  forgiving  dis- 
position. Biron  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  from  obeying 
his  commands,  and  Henry,  somewhat  irritated,  dispatched 
M.  Descures,  one  of  Biron's  intimate  friends,  to  tell  him  that 
if  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  the  King  would  come  to 
seek  him  in  person.  The  President  Jeannin  was  sent  off 
almost  as  soon  as  Descures,  to  assure  him  of  the  King's  good 
intentions  towards  him.  The  Duke  now  determined  to  obey, 
and  notwithstanding  several  intimations  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger, set  out  for  Fontainebleau,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ISth 
of  June.  The  King  received  him  in  the  gardens,  and  em- 
braced him,  saying,  '*  Tou  have  done  well  to  come,  otherwise 
I  should  have  set  out  to  seek  you." 

Henry  then  led  him  through  the  gardens,  telling  him  the 
reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  him,  beseeching  him  to 
make  a  fair  confession  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  prom- 
ised him  in  that  case  a  full  pardon.  But  Biron,  instead  of 
being  moved  to  repentance  by  the  King's  extraordinary 
kindness^  became  violent  and  insolent,  saying,  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  that  he  had  not  come  there  to  justify  himself, 
but  to  demand  the  name  of  his  calumniators.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  Henry  again  attempted  to  draw  the  truth  from 
him,  and  shaving  failed,  directed  the  Count  de  Soissons  to 
endeavor  by  every  means  to  move  him  to  repentance  and 
confession.  But  Biron  made  as  haughty  an  answer  as  before, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  seen  in  conversation 
with  the  King,  striking  his  breast  and  using  violent  gesticu- 
lations, not  of  the  most  respectful  kind.  Still  Henry  hesi- 
tated to  order  his  arrest,  fuUy  resolved,  if  he  forced  him  to 
try  and  condemn  him,  that  he  should  suffer  the  penalty  of 
his  crimes.  On  the  following  day  the  King  made  one  more 
effort,  promising  him  pardon  and  total  oblivion  of  the  pa8t> 
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if  he  ccHifesaed  his  fault;  bat  findu^  him  unmoYed,  he 
dered  him  to  be  arrested*  which  was  executed  forthwith. 

The  Duke  now  showed  as  much  consteraation  as  he  had 
before  shown  obstinacy,  demanded  to  speak  with  the  King, 
but  was  refused,  and  being  disarmed,  was  led  into  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  castle  under  arrest.  The  Count  d'Auveigne, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  plot,  was  also  arrested,  as  well  as 
several  others ;  and  the  two  leaders  were  immediately  ooor 
ducted  to  the  Bastille,  while  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Parlia* 
ment  to  prepare  for  their  trial.  -A  commission  was  issued 
for  the  purpose  to  the  first  president,  Harlay,  with  Potior, 
Fleury,  and  Thurin,*  and  the  proceedings  were  caxried  on 
with  great  rapidity. 

Biron's  defence  was  feeble  and  ill-conducted;  he  did  not 
attempt  to  refute  the  testimony  of  Lafin;  he  acknowl- 
edged the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  presented  to  him  to  be  hia 
own  handwriting ;  and  when  Benaz6,  whom  he  believed  im- 
prisoned in  Piedmont,  was  confronted  with  him,  he  remained 
in  speechless  consternation.  After  several  examinations  in 
the  Bastille,  he  was  brought  before  the  Parliament ;  and,  on 
the  last  day  of  July,  1602,  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head, 
in  the  Place  de  Greve,  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  all 
his  estates  were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Great  efibrts 
were  made  to  save  him  by  the  application  of  his  friends,  and 
he  even  implored  Sully  to  intercede  for  him ;  but  that  noble* 
man  would  not  venture  to  do  so,  and  Henry  steadily  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice.  As  the  hour  of  death 
approached,  the  Duke,  who  had  so  often  faced  the  eaiemj  in 
the  field,  showed  a  degree  of  weakness  too  painful  to  contem- 
plate.  He  complained,  he  cried,  he  called  down  vengeance 
on  the  heads  of  his  accusers ;  he  interrupted  continually  the 
Chancellor,  when  he  attempted  to  read  to  him  the  sentence 
of  death ;  he  besought  him  to  intercede  for  him  with  the 
King ;  he  taxed  Henry  with  ingratitude ;  he  declared  that 

*  Bassompierre  declares  that  BeUievre  was  one  of  the  Gommbrion* 
®n,  and  does  not  name  Potier. 
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lis  &tlier  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  Eing'if  head ;  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  he  prevented  the  sentence  from  heing  read, 
and  even  while  it  was  proceeding,  he  exclaimed  loudly,  and, 
perhaps  truly,  that  the  accusation  of  his  having  meditated 
the  King's  death  was  false. 

The  place  of  execution  was  changed  hy  the  King's  order 
to  the  court  of  the  BastQle,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, after  having  made  his  will  and  performed  his  devotions, 
he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  showed  the  same  pusil- 
lanimity, threatening  the  executioner  when  he  approached  to 
cut  his  hair,  and  giving  way  to  such  violence,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  was  brought  to  submit  to  death  with  anything 
like  decency.  One  of  his  guards,  however,  having  been 
called,  Biron  permitted  him  to  bandage  his  eyes,  and  turn  up 
his  hair :  and  his  head  was  struck  off  at  a  single  blow.  The 
body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  with  little  cere- 
mony, but  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, who  wept  at  his  fate  even  while  they  detested  his 
crime. 

That  the  punishment  of  Biron  was  well  merited,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt;  nor  did  ever  a  suspicion  of 
injustice  rest  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  Neverthe- 
less universal  abhorrence  followed  one  who,  not  less  criminal 
than  himself,  had  proved  himself  more  base,  and  whose  gmlt 
in  suggesting  the  treason,-  was  rendered  doubly  detestable 
by  his  treachery  in  betraying  it.  We  may  as  well  follow  to 
a  close  the  career  of  Lafin,  before  we  pursue  the  history  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Although  the  un- 
happy Duke  de  Biron  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  facts  urged  against  him  by  his  denunciator,  yet  when 
confronted  with  him,  the  j^soner  charged  the  witness  with 
every  kind  of  crime,  imaginary  and  real,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  sufficient  was  established  against  him  to  have  ren- 
dered his  testimony  of  very  little  value,  had  it  not  been  fully 
oonfirmed  by  other  circumstances.  Lafin  not  only  obtained 
from  Henry  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences,  but  permis- 

19* 
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Bion  (o  tmvel  with  a  sort  of  guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  armed 
men,  asserting,  it  would  appear  with  truth,  that  the  Mends 
and  relations  of  Biron  had  threatened  him,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  hound  themselves  to  put  him  to  death  whenero' 
an  occasion  presented  itself.  No  attempt  was  made  for  wme 
years  to  execute  this  menace;  hut  vengeance  only  slept: 
and  on  the  20th  April,  1606,  Lafin,  trusting  that  resentment 
was  foigotten,  went  to  Paris  almost  unatt^ided,  to  sohdt  the 
King's  favor  for  his  son,  who  had  heen  committed  to  the 
Gonciergerie  on  account  of  some  offence.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing on  horseback  by  the  end  of  the  brige  of  Notre  Dame 
however,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  was  met  hy  a  party 
of  twelve  men  mounted  and  armed,  with  pistols  in  their 
hands,  who  instantly  attacked  him,  knocked  him  from  his 
horse,  and  fired  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  at  him  as  he  lay. 
Then  seeing  that  their  object  was  effected,  they  turned  their 
horses'  heads,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  one  hand  and  pbtol 
and  bridle  in  the  other,  traversed  the  whole  town  without  let 
or  hindrance ;  nor  was  any  pursuit  or  inquiry  instituted  for 
four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  event.  Henry,  at  the  time, 
was  absent  from  Paris,*  or  probably  more  activity  might 
have  been  displayed  by  his  officers ;  nevertheless  it  is  but 
just  to  admit,  that  the  police  of  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of 
frightful  inefficiency,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  days, 
in  a  city  so  small  as  Paris  then  was,  no  less  than  seven 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  were  conmiitted  by  persons  mov- 
ing in  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  of  which  number  three 
passed  without  punishment. 

The  principal  accomplices  of  the  Duke  were  permitted  to 
escape,  after  a  slight  punishment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baron  de  Fontenelles,  who  was  proved  even  to  have  exceed- 
ed Biron  in  criminality,  and  was  consequently  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  who  was  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy, and  who  had  been  previously  accused  of  spreading  dis*^ 

f  He  WM  at  that  tizne  on  his  march  from  Sedan. 
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affection  in  the  realm,  and  betraying  his  trust  as  a  general  in 
the  field,  acted  with  more  caution  and  prudence  than  the 
unhappy  Biron.  He  retired  first  into  his  Viscounty  of  Tu- 
renne,  avoiding  the  presence  of  the  King,  while  the  mon- 
arch's anger  was  yet  inflamed,  and  then  made  his  escape,  on 
a  fresh  summons  to  Court,  taking  refuge  amongst  the  States 
on  the  Rhine. 

To  pursue  his  history  to  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  before 
I  leave  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  briefly,  that 
he  very  soon  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  was  allowed 
to  return  to  his  fortress  of  Sedan,*where  he  did  not  remain 
long  ere  he  entered  into  fresh  intrigues  against  the  govern- 
ment. At  his  instigation  the  Protestants  of  the  south 
of  France  recommenced  their  murmurs  at  Henry's  devo- 
tion to  the  Boman  Catholics.  The  populace  were  excited 
by  secret  emissaries,  who  promised  them  deliverance  from 
taxation ;  other  means  were  employed  to  rouse  the  passions 
of  the  nobility ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bouillon  now 
resumed  his  favorite  project,  which  he  had  first  formed  as 
Yicomte  de  Turenne,  of  uniting  the  provinces  on  the  south 
of  the  Loire  into  a  great  federal  republic.  That  he  treated 
secretly  with  Spain  is  also  certain ;  and  his  connection  with 
the  parties  who  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  of  Biron, 
was  never  broken  off.  Amongst  those  conspirators,  one  of 
the  principal  was  the  Count  d'Auvergne,  who  had  received 
letters  of  abolition  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  affsdr, 
and  had  been  restored  by  the  interest  of  his  half  sister, 
Henriette  d'Entragues,  to  the  favor  of  the  King.  With  Hen- 
riette,  the  Count,  and  Monsieur  d'Entragues  himself.  Bouil- 
lon carried  on  his  intrigues  ;  and  although  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover  to  what  point  they  reached,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  were  highly  criminal.  At  the  same  time,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  King's  mistress  towards  his  wife,  her  continual 
recurrence  to  the  promise  of  marriage  which  she  held  in  her 
hands,  her  known  infidelity  to  him  she  affected  to  love,  and 
the  caprices  she  displayed  to  obtain  her  objects,  produced 
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the  most  terrible  dissensions  at  the  court;  and  Marjr  de 
Medicis,  by  disposition  iiritable  and  petulant*  ahenated  from 
herself  the  affection  of  Henrj,  which  she  might  haye  condli- 
ated  by  a  gentler  demeanor.  In  the  month  of  June,  1604, 
the  Count  d'AuTergn^,  taking  advantage  of  a  dispute  with 
the  Count  de  Soissons,  absented  himself  from  the  court,  and 
b  supposed  to  have  passed  some  time  in  negotiating  with 
the  Spaniards.  Undoubtedly  the  promise  of  marriage  given 
by  Henry  to  his  half  sister  was  shown  to  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, and  her  father  proposed  to  retire  with  her  into 
Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Philip  III.  in 
placing  her  children  on  the  throne,  instead  oi  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  King ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Balthasar  Ca- 
niga  promised*  on  the  part  of  his  master,  to  furnish  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  her  claims,  and  to  cause 
the  Spanish  army  in  Catalonia  to  advance  into  the  south  of 
France  the  moment  the  people  of  those  provinces  took  anna 
at  the  call  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon.  This  project  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  d'Entragues  and  his  daughter  were  arrested 
in  Paris.  The  Count  was  apprehended  in  Auvergne,  after 
having  received  new  letters  of  abolition,  bearing  on  their  face 
the  condition  that  he  should  appear  immediately  at  the  court, 
which  he  feuled  to  do.  D'Entrsgues,  Auvergne,  and  one  of 
their  accomplices  named  Moigan,  an  Englishman,  were 
banded  over  for  trial  to  the  Parliament ;  and  the  two  first 
were  speedily  condemned  to  death.  Henriette  herself  was 
tried,  after  Henry  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  make  her  hum- 
ble herself  to  him  and  to  the  Queen,  and  received  smitence  of 
imprisonment  in  the  convent  of  Beaumont,  near  Tours.  Henry, 
however,  interfered,  love  joming  its  influence  to  the  nat- 
ural gentleness  of  his  heart.  The  punishment  of  d'Entragues 
and  Auvergne  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  in  favor  of  the  former,  into 
exile  from  the  capital.  Henriette  was  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  court,  and  afterwards  was  declared  innocent.  Bui 
the  Count  d'Auveigne,  doubtless  the  most  guilty  of  the 
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t  P&rty,  waa  long  detained  in  prison.     His  county,  on  which 

i  Marguerite  de  Yalois  had  some  just  claims,  was  afterwards 

i  adjudged  by  the  Parliament  to  that  Princess,  who  transferred 

i  it  to  the  Dauphin,  on  condition  that  it  should  never  be  sep- 

g  arated  from  the  crown  of  France.* 

f  In  the  course  t>f  these  proceedings,  the  intrigues  of  BouU- 

I  Ion  were  fully  developed,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he 

f  had  distributed  money,  exacted  illegal  oaths,  and  laid  schemes 

I  for  the  capture  of  several  important  towns.    Henry  thought 

I  fit  to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  security  of  the  south- 

em  provinces,  and  at  once  sent  one  of  his  officers,  James  de 
{  Mesmes,  to  Limc^es,  to'  try  the  conspirators.     He  himself 

followed,  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  the  execution  of 
i  a  few  of  the  most  gpiilty  was  sufficient  to  crush  the  danger- 

I  ous  plot  which  had  been  formed  against  him. 

Although  the  schemes  of  Bouillon  had  been  made  clear, 
no  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  high  treason  had 
been  discovered ;  and  Henry,  though  justly  offended,  en- 
deavored by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  humble  his  auda- 
cious subject,  without  actually  taking  arms  against  him. 
Negotiations  were  commenced  and  continued  till  March, 
1606,  when,  wearied  with  the  intrigues  and  duplicity  of  the 
Duke,  the  King,  having  caused  extensive  preparations  to  be 
made,  commenced  his  march  for  Sedan,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  well  provided  with  artillery.  The  fortress, 
however,  was  strong,  fuUy  supplied,  and  garrisoned;  the 
King  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  war ;  and  many  of  his 
council  advised  him  strongly  to  avoid  such  an  extremity. 
But  Henry  resolutely  declared  that  nothing  but  death  should 
prevent  him  from  making  himself  master  of  Sedan ;  and  his 
resolution  having  been  made  known  to  the  Duke  by  some  of  his 
friends,  Bouillon  at  length  yielded  so  far  as  to  agree  to  re- 
ceive the  monarch  in  the  town,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  ofiences, 
and  to  give  up  the  citadel  to  the  troops  of  the  King  for  four 
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yean.  With  this  act  of  Bubmission  Henry  contented 
self.  He  received  the  Duke  with  kindness  when  he  came 
to  visit  him  at  Donchery,  and  Bouillon  was  too  wise  to  pro- 
voke him  farther. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Biron,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  example  which  his  pnnishment  afforded,  was  followed 
by  many  other  treasonable  proceedings  which  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  but  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  its  plot ;  and  one  of  the  first 
which  was  discovered  was  that  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Prince 
de  Joinville,  (afterwards  Due  de  Chevreuse,)  who,  having  first 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Marquise  de  Vemeuil,  was  discov- 
ered by  his  own  indiscretion,  and  saved  by  the  complaisance 
of  the  King  for  his  mistress.  He  then  with  boyish  facility 
plunged  into  intrigues  with  Spain ;  but  Henry  treated  him 
as  a  child,  at  least  in  treason,  and,  confiding  him  to  the  guard 
of  hb  brother,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  exacted  that  he  ^ould 
be  sent  to  travel  in  foreign  lands. 

The  next  act  of  treason  that  appears  upon  the  list  is  that 
of  Oste,  the  god-son  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Villeroy. 
The  discovery  of  his  crime  was  brought  about  in  a  curious 
manner ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter  more  into  detail 
regarding  this  transaction  than  its  general  importance  would 
seem  to  justify,  on  account  of  the  suspicion  which  it  cast 
upon  a  celebrated  statesman  of  those  days,  and  which  has 
'never  been  entirely  removed.  Towards  the  end  of  1603 
Henry  received  a  private  conmiunication  Irom  his  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain,  Emerio  Gobier  de  Barrault,  cautioning  him  to 
beware  of  the  clerks  employed  in  the  different  offices  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  and  especi- 
ally in  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  YiUeroy,  inasmuch  as 
the  most  secret  dispatches  addressed  to  the  embassy  were 
known  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  sometimes  before  they  reached 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador  himself.  Other  envoys  made 
the  same  complaint,  and  it  was  evident  that  treachery  existed 
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'  somewhere ;  but  it  was  long  ere  tKe  offender  conld  be  dis- 
covered. 

At  length  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Legr^,  or 
Leyr6,  de  Rafis,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
partisans  of  the  League,  and  had  in  consequence  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  amnesty  on  Henry's  entrance  into  Paris,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Barrault,  and  informed  him,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  means  by  which  the  secrets  of  the  French 
court  were  made  known  to  Spain,  and  would  communicate 
them  to  him  upon  the  following' conditions :  that  he  would 
obtain  his  pardon  from  the  King  and  a  small  pension,  if  the 
intelligence  he  gave  proved  true,  and  that,  in  writing  to 
France  upon  the  subject  of  his  proposal,  the  letter  should 
be  sent  direct  to  the  King  himself. 

Barrault  agreed  to  the  terms  as  fkr  as  he  was  himself  con- 
cerned, but  did  not  exactly  keep  his  word.  He  knew  that 
Rafis  had  been  employed  since  his  arrival  in  Spain  to  main- 
tain the  communication  between  that  court  and  the  remnant 
of  the  old  League,  and  might  thus  have  obtained  important 
intelligence ;  and  he  therefore  wrote  at  once  for  the  pardon 
and  the  pension ;  but  he  treated  the  promise  to  address  him- 
self to  the  King  direct,  with  foolish  negligence,  and  conse- 
quently sent  his  letter  to  YiUeroy. 

The  conduct  of  Villeroy,  on  receiving  it,  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  he  had  no  share  in,  or  cognizance  of  the  treachery 
which  was  carried  on  in  his  own  office.  He  instantly  ob- 
tained the  pardon  and  the  pension  for  Rafis,  and  without  de- 
lay sent  off  the  documents  concerning  them  to  Spain.  But 
on  receiving  them  Rafis  perceived  at  once  Barrault's  indis- 
cretion ;  for  the  pardon  was  not  countersigned  by  Lomenie, 
through  whose  hands  it  would  have  passed,  if  the  commu- 
nication had  been  inade  privately  to  the  King ;  and  perfectly 
certain  that  the  criminal  would  take  means  to  have  him  put 
out  of  the  way,  he  hurried  to  the  French  ambassador,  and 
told  him  a  tale  which  at  once  showed  the  folly  he  had  com- 
mitted.  Nicholas  Oste  or  H6te,  the  god-son  of  Yilleroy,  had. 
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in  eztreme  youth,  accompanied  Barrault's  piedecesaor,  tlie 
Count  of  Bochepot,  to  Madrid,  as  his  secretary,  and  had 
Boon  established  a  c<xinection  with  the  Spanish  Secretaties 
of  State,  which  ended  in  his  receiving  a  Spanish  pension,  and 
in  return  communicating  to  them  the  contents  of  bis  master's 
dispatches  from  France.  On  Bochepot'a  recall,  the  young 
man  receiyed  an  appointment  in  the  office  of  'Villeroy, 
and  there  earned  on  with  greater  scope  and  facility,  the 
treacherous  conduct  he  had  commenced  in  Madrid.  Bafis 
soon  finding  that  his  minor  communioationB  from  the  old 
Leaguers  were  no  longer  valued,  naturally  concluded  that  he 
had  a  rival  cf  greater  opportunities  than  himself,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  applied  all  his  genius  for  in- 
trigue to  discover  who  that  rival  was.  He  first  arrived  at 
the  fiict  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Count  de  Bochepot 
had  been  copied  by  his  secretary  for  the  Spanish  ministers, 
and  next  that  this  veiy  secretary  had  since  been  placed  high 
in  the  office  of  Yilleroy.  Other  discoveries  followed,  till  the 
case  became  clear ;  and  Bafis  then  made  his  first  proposal  to 
the  French  Ambassador. 

When  all  this  was  communicated  to  Barrault»  he  perceive^ 
the  indiscretion  he  had  fallen  into,  and  the  dangerous  posi^ 
tion  in  which  he  had  placed  Rafis.  The  life  or  Uberty  a[  the 
latter  was  in  peril  every  moment ;  and  all  that  remained  was 
to  send  him  out  of  Spain  without  an  instant's  delay.  Put- 
ting him  under  the  charge  of  Descartes,  his  secretary,  the 
Ambassador  ordered  them  both  to  mount  on  horseback  and 
gallop  without  loss  of  time  to  the  frontier ;  nor  were  they  a 
moment  too  soon ;  for  Oste,  having  opened  the  letters  from 
Spain  with  Yilleroy,  and  read  the  applicaticm  of  Barrault 
for  the  pardon  of  Rafis,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  concluded  that  a  part  at  least  of  his  intrigues  was 
discovered,  and  wrote  to  his  correspondents  in  Spain  to  re- 
move his  dangerous  countryman.  The  morning  after  Rafis 
had  set  out,  his  lodging  was  surrounded  and  searched  by 
order  of  the  police,  and  he  was  pursued  in  all  diligence  to 


the  frontier;  but  he  had  lost  no  time  by  the  way,  and  ar- 
riyed  with  his  companion  in  safety  upon  the  soil  of  France. 

It  so  happened  that,  on  the  road  to  FontaineUeau,  they 
overtook  YUkroy,  and  communicated  to  him  their  errand, 
urging  him  to  ciiuse  the  immediate  arrest  of  Oste,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  in  Paris.  But  the  minister  neglected  their 
advice,  replying  that  his  treacherous  secretary  was  to  follow 
him  in  a  day  or  two  to  Fimtainebleau,  and  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  secure  him  then.  He  neglected,  however,  to  do 
so,  till  Oste,  after  reaching  the  palace,  had  received  intelli- 
gence that  two  couriers  had  lately  arrived  frcHn  Spain,  one 
being  the  secretary  of  the  Ambassador  at  that  Court.  In- 
stantly concluding  that  he  was  discovered,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  fled  with  a  Spaniard  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Paris,  Yilleroy  having  again  aff(»:ded  time  for  his  eva- 
sion, by  a  very  culpaUe  neglect  of  the  King's  coders  for  his 
instant  apprehension.  He  was  hotly  pursued,  however,  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mame,  in  which  river  his  dead  body 
was  found,  while  the  Spaniard,  his  companion,  was  taken  at 
the  water  side.  The  story  told  by  the  prisoner  was,  that 
Oste  had  attempted  to  swim  the  stream,  and  had  been 
drowned ;  but  the  suigeons  who  examined  the  body,  declared 
that  it  offered  no  traces  of  that  land  of  death.* 

Suc^  was  the  treason  of  this  youth,  and  his  fate,  as  far  as 
it  is  known.  Strong  suspicion  of  betraying  the  secrets  of 
the  state  fell  upon  Tllleroy ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
spair ;  for  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  doubts  had 
been  cast  upon  his  fidelity.  .That  he  had  any  part  in  the 
treachery  of  Oste,f  is  not  to  be  btelieved ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
he  instantly  communicated  Barrault's  information  to  the 
King ;  but  that  affection  for  a  young  man  whose  family  had 
been  attached  to  him  for  years,  induced  him  to  connive  at 
the  criminal's  escape,  is  more  than  probable.  He  received 
consolation,  however,  where  he  had  least  right  to  expect  it : 

*  Compare  SiiUy  and  TBtdle. 

t  I  find  this  nama  written  Oirte,  HcMte,  I'Ote  and  I'Hote. 
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Heiuy,  to  show  his  unabated  confidence,  Tiated  him  in  per- 
son, and  the  Secretarj  has  published  a  defence  of  his  own 
character ;  but  history  is  not  yet  convinced  that  he  iras  at 
all  times  faithful  to  his  employers.  Two  plots  were  then 
exposed,  one'  devised  by  a  gentleman  named  Merargues,  and 
another  by  two  Italians,  for  the  pmpose  of  delivering  Mar- 
seilles, Narbonne,  and  Leucate,  to  the  Spaniards.  The  crim- 
inak  were  execnted,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador was  imprisoned,  but  shortly  afterwards  fiberated, 
though  not  without  an  intimation  from  Henry  that  diploma- 
tists who  carried  on  intrigues  against  a  monarch  to  whoae 
court  they  are  accredited,  deprive  themselves  of  all  daim  to 
a  character,  which  is  held  sacred  by  all  civilized  nations. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  execution  of  Merai^es,  another 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  King's  life,  as  he  he  was  cross- 
ing the  Pont  Neuf  <m  honseback ;  but  the  assassin  who  en- 
deavored to  stab  him  was  proved  to  be  a  lunatic,  and  was 
treated  accordingly. 

An  attempt  to  investigate  the  claims  of  persons  holding 
annuities  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  many  of  which  had  been  ini- 
quitously  acquired,  produced  a  degree  of  agitation  amongst 
the  people  of  the  capital  which  had  nearly  run  into  revolt. 
Miron,  the  Prevdt  des  Marchands,  an  honest  and  loyal  sub- 
ject, headed  the  resistance,  and  carried  away  by  his  zeal, 
harangued  the  citizens  in  terms  almost  seditious.  Not  con- 
tented with  showing  that,  as  these  annuities  had  frequently 
changed  hands  since  they  had  been  first  obtained,  so  that  an 
act  of  great  injustice  would  be  committed  if  they  were  now 
declared  forfeit,  he  attacked  all  those  who  had  suggested  the 
investigation,  and  Sully  himself  was  not  spared  by  his  elo- 
quence. Many  of  the  courtiers  sought  to  persuade  the  King 
to  punish  him ;  but  Heniy  treated  the  question  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him  by  the  people,  and  abandoned  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  created  so  much  irritation. 

To  the  outciy  raised  against  his  minister,  Sully,  he  paid 
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not  the  slightest  attention.  Satisfied  of  his  honesty,  of  his 
abUity^  and  his  attachment,  he  passed  over  a  blnntness  which 
was  not  without  its  mixture  of  yanity,  and  rewarded  his  ser- 
vices as  much  as  they  merited,  though,  as  Perefize  has  justly 
observed,  he  never  degraded  the  minister  to  the  station  of 
favorite,  or  forgot  the  duty  of  the  King  in  the  affection  of 
the  fiiend. 

At  a  period  still  fmrther  back,  in  1603,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  people  of  Metz  and  their  Governor  induced  Heniy 
to  hurry  to  the  spot  in  person.  M.-  de  Sobole,  who  had  been 
placed  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  that  important  town  by  the 
Duke  of  Epenion,  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  royal  confir- 
mation of  his  appointment,  by  which  he  rendered  himself  in- 
dependent of  a  haughty  master.  But  a  grasping  spirit  then 
took  possession  of  him,  which  soon  drove  the  citizens  into 
revolt.  Henry,  in  the  first  instance,  dispatched  the  Duke,  as 
the  Governor,  to  restore  peace ;  but  Sobole  refused  to  evac- 
uate the  citadel  or  admit  Epemon,  and  the  latter,  tddng  part 
with  the  people,  urged  them  on  to  acts  of  violence.  The 
presence  of  Henry,  however,  soon  brought  Sobole  to  obedi- 
ence ;  and,  finding  that  the  citizens,  the  Duke,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, had  each  views  upon  Metz  incompatible 
with  good  order  and  tranquillity,  he  placed  in  the  castle  and 
city  two  gentlemen  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and,  after  a  visit 
to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Bar,  at  Nancy,  returned  to  Paris. 
Not  long  after,  he  received  the  news  of  Catherine's  death, 
and  domestic  annoyances  thronged  quick  upon  him. 

The  sharp  and  irritably  temper  of  the  Queen  was  kept  in 
continual  agitation  by  the  scandalous  excesses  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  his  amours  with  Jacqueline  de  Beuil,  whom  he 
created  Countess  de  Mordt,  with  Charlotte  des  Essarts,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  and  less  public  intrigues  with 
many  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  not  only  excited  Mary  to  a 
high  degree  of  fury,  but  were  amongst  the  causes  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  family  of  Entragues. 

The  quarrels  between  the  King  and  Queen  were  fomented 
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bj  one  of  her  ItaliBH  attendiatB,  named  Leonoia  (Hdigai,  af- 
terwards married  to  Conouat  who  aeqnired  a  name  in  hktoiy 
aa  the  Marechal  d' Ancre ;  and  this  bad  woman  had  the  boU- 
aesa  to  snrronnd  the  King  with  Bpie«»  to  cany  the  tidings  of 
all  hia  proceedings  to  her  miatreasy  and  to  act  the  part  of  a 
domestic  fiend*  imbittering  the  whole  coarse  of  Hmuy's  ez^ 
istence.  The  King's  resource  was  amusement ;  and  hmdin^ 
building*  the  gaming-table*  and  pageants*  went  hand  in  hand 
with  a  close  attenlioa  to  business*  Nowhere  did  he  appear 
to  so  little  advantage  as  in  his  own  Court*  where  all  his  weak- 
nesses were  displayed  in  the  strongest  light*  while  the  higher 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind*  like  all  great  objects*  were 
best  seen  from  a  distance. 

Foreign  nations  had  now  learned  to  loVe*  respect*  and  adr 
Bure  the  French  sorereign*  and  he  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluenoe  over  all  the  adjacent  states.  The  once  Protestant 
monarch  of  France  raised  Alexander  de  Medicis*  who  had 
gained  his  esteem  hj  modcntion  and  pmdenee*  to  the  papal 
throne.  The  Genevese  hating  entered  into  hnatilitieB  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy*  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  take  their 
city  by  escalade,  were  calmed  by  the  Toice  of  their  great 
neighlxNT,  and  consented  at  once  to  a  peace.  By  his  media- 
tion* the  Pope  and  the  city  of  Venice  were  reo<mciled*  after  a 
fierce  contention  and  a  negotiation  of  years.  Much  greater 
difficulties*  however*  wwe  encountersd  in  bringing  about  even 
a  truce  between  the  Court  of  Spain  and  the  Ajtshduke  Albert 
on  the  one  part*  and  tlie  United  Provinces  on  the  other* 
though  Henry  labored  sealousy  to  efifect  that  object*  while 
he  supported  the  Statea  in  thdr  just  struggle  against 
Spain. 

The  death  of  Eliiabeth  of  England*  in  1608*  had  thrown 
aerious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  monarch.  To  a 
firm  and  powerful  Princess*  steady  and  determined  in  her 
purposes*  clear-sighted  and  rapid  in  her  judgment*  succeeded 
one  of  the  weakest*  vainest*  and  most  vioioua  Princes  in  En.- 
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niope.*  Solly  was  Bent  to  negotiate  with  the  feeUe  monarcl), 
and  accomplished  his  object  after  many  difficulties  and  de- 
lays ;  but  weakness  can  never  be  trusted,  and  a  few  months 
saw  James  feimally  aDy  himself  to  Spain,  and  virtually  aban- 
don the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Low  Countries. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Spanish  diplomatists  carried  on 
the  negotiations  at  the  Court  of  England  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  art  The  principal  object  was  to  detach  James 
from  his  alliance  with  Henry,  and  to  induce  him  to  withhold 
all  assistance  from  the  United  Provinces ;  and  they  found  in 
ihe  British  monarch's  love  of  peace  a  useful  auxiliary,  which 
overpowered  all  considerations  of  reason,  justice,  and  good 
faith.  At  the  same  time,  captious  negotiations  were  carried 
<m  with  the  States  of  Holland,  and  an  affected  respect  for  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  King  of  France  was  maintained 
even  in  the  conferences  with  the  Eng^h  ministers.  James 
endeavored  to  persuade  Henry  that  the  proposed  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Comrt  of  Madrid,  was  in  no  de- 
gree adverse  to  that  which  already  existed  between  France 
and  England.  He  found  no  little  difficulty,  however,  in  con- 
vincing the  French  monarch  and  his  ministers  that  the  two 
acts  were  not  completely  at  variance ;  but  nevertheless  he 
proceeded  to  sign  the  convention  with  Spain,  and  the  Con- 
stable of  Oastille,  on  his  return  towards  Madrid,  passed 
through  Paris,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  Henry,  in  (nrder, 
it  would  appear,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  negotiations, 
having  for  their  object  to  deprive  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  support  of  France  also. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  course  of  all  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing those  rich  possessions  in  the  north,  which  had  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  without  any  ally  amongst  the 

*  In  the  negotiatioiLB  which  ttok  place  between  France  and  England, 
Hemy  had  cause  to  feel  the  troth  of  the  satirical  Terses : 

<*  Rex  fbit  Elizabeth,  et  nnnc  Regina  Jacobus 
Enot  Datura  sic  in  utroque  ftdt." 
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great  powers  of  Europe.  They  were  canmug,  exiensiye,  and 
perseyering ;  but  in  order  completely  to  isolate  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  sympathies  of  other  states,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Dutch  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  that  long  and  arduous  struggle,  which  had  excited 
so  much  interest  both  in  France  and  England.  With  this 
view,  oyertures  were  made  to  the  States  (General  for  a  recog- 
nition of  their  sovereignty  and  independence,  upon  v^  mod- 
erate conditions,  and  no  means,  which  the  most  astute  policy 
could  devise,  were  neglected  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  other 
states,  and  gradually  and  easOy  to  separate  both  France  and 
England  from  all  connection  with  a  people  who  were  now 
represented  as  secure  against  farther  danger.  The  ambassa- 
dor of  Spain,  at  the  Court  of  James,  applied  himself  with 
success  to  seduce  both  the  King  and  the  Court  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1608»  he  distributed  amongst  those 
accessible  to  such  influences,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  crowns.  Gloves,  perfumes,  and  jewek  won  the 
favor  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  the  people's  jealousy  was 
adroitly  excited  against  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  ears  of  the  King  were  tickled  with  the  pro- 
ject of  a  marriage  between  the  Infanta  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  his  prejudices  were  won  by  representing  the 
revolt  of  the  United  Ph>vince6  as  a  horrible  infiracticm  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings.  The  great  obstacle  which  remained 
at  the  Court  of  England,  and  which  could  never  be  overcome, 
was  the  abhorrence  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Span- 
ish character  and  religion,  and  hia  determined  opposition  to 
the  weak  and  timid  views  of  his  father.  So  long  as  he  lived, 
the  ultra  Protestant  party  in  England  found  a  rallying  point, 
round  which  were  ccmcentrated  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
English  with  the  Dutch,  and  all  their  abhorrence  for  a  Bomaii 
Catholic  alliance. 

But  if  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England, 
Spain  was  mfinitely  more  desirous,  as  she  well  might  be,  ci 
obtaining  the  amity  of  France.    The  weakness  of  the  British 
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monarch,  bis  pacific  disposition,  his  ruinous  extrayagance, 
and  his  monarchical  prejudices,  rendered  it  little  probable 
that  he  should  have  either  power  or  inclination  to  give  avail- 
able assistance  to  the  neighboring  Republic,  or  prove  dan- 
gerous in  any  way  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Not  so  however 
with  Henry  lY.  He  had  already  afforded  the  strongest  sup- 
port to  the  United  Provinces,  sending  annually  for  several 
years  two  millions  of  livres  to  assbt  them  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  and  his  power  and  his  views  were  extend- 
ing in  every  direction,  so  that  the  house  of  Austria  saw  itself 
in  danger  on  the  Pyrenees,  in  Flanders,  and  in  Italy,  at  the 
same  tiioie.  The  lesser  Princes  of  Germany,  aided  and  di- 
rected by  Henry,  were  forming  themselves  into  a  league  to 
resist  the  overgrown  and  burdensome  power  of  the  Emperor ; 
the  versatile  Duke  of  Savoy  had  become  the  warmest  ally 
of  France,  the  enemy  of  Spain,  and  the  proposer  of  an  en- 
terprise for  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Upper  Italy ;  the 
finances  of  France  were  every  day  improving,  the  treasury 
was  full,  and  great  military  preparations,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  seen,  were  slowly  but  steadily  advancing  to  a  point 
which  woul4  render  France  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
Europe. 

Henry  was  an  enemy  undoubtedly  to  be  feared,  and  the 
state  of  Spain  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  expedient  for  her  monarch  to  seek  at  once  hostile 
rather  than  pacific  means,  of  dealing  with  a  sovereign  who 
had  already  triumphed  over  all  her  arts,  and  fixed  himself 
firmly  upon  a  throne,  from  which  she  had  attempted  to  ex- 
clude him.  The  successful  resistance  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, a  recent  victory  which  they  had  obtaLned  at  sea,  and 
the  great  preparations,  with  small  results,  made  by  Spain, 
had  tarnished  the  lustre  of  her  arms ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  immense  wealth  which  flowed  into  her  treasury,  the  state 
was  too  deejdy  in  debt,  and  the  finances  ia.  too  disorderly  a 
condition  to  admit  of  any  great  effort  to  recover  her  military 
reputation,  imless  vigorously  supported  by  other  powers. 
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Bat  Uie  Germaa  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  was  itself 
enfeebled  by  the  irataiial  war^  and  suirounded  bj  diffienl- 
ties;  while  in  Bohemia,  TnmsylTania,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
clouds  were  gathering,  which,  ere  many  years  passed,  broke 
in  the  storm  of  the  thirty  yean'  war.  The  Pope  was  no 
longer  the  servile  tool  of  Spain,  though  undoubtedly  look- 
ing with  a  HrorMe  eye  upon  a  throne  which  had  been  the 
constant  and  best  support  of  the  papacy.  Boi^hese  it  is  true 
was  less  likely  to  link  himself  with  France  than  Medici  who 
preceded  him ;  but  he  had  veo^ved  a  lesson  in  his  dispute 
with  the  Venetian  Senate,  which  was  certain  to  deter  him  from 
showing  any  hoetilify  to  the  French  monarch ;  and,  thrown 
upon  her  own  means,  Spain  found  herself  totiJly  incompe- 
tent to  contend  with  a  country,  the  resources  of  which  are 
almost  ineihaustible,  and  whose  only  great  weakness  was 
some  internal  divisions  which  were  rapidly  disappearing,  un- 
der the  firm  and  equitable  rule  of  Henry  lY. 

liiiUp  III.  might  wdl  view  the  )*elatiYe  state  of  the  two 
countries  with  alarm,  and  pursue  perhaps  with  sincerity,  the 
overtures  which  he  had  at  first  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceit, to  a  more  perfect  recondUation  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spun.  Two  events  which  occurred  towards  the 
year  1608,  hastened  his  efforts  to  accomplish  that  object. 
A  defensive  treaty  with  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces, 
was  signed  by  Henry  in  January  of  that  year ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  it  became  known  at  Madrid,  that  a  stiD  stricter 
alUanoe  was  likely  to  take  place  between  France  and  Savoy, 
by  the  maniage  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter  to  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Duke.  '  Already  the  means  of  corruption  and 
intrigue  had  been  employed,  not  altogether  in  vain.  Gold, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  one  of  YiUeroy's  letters,  was 
scattered  about  tha  streets  of  Paris  as  profusely  as  in  the 
court  of  London;  and  the  Italians  who  surrounded  and 
governed  the  wilful  and  indignant  Queen,  were  undoubtedly 
the  faithful  sarants  of  the  most  Catholic  King.  The  divis- 
ions between  the  husband  and  wife  were  widened  by  Coneini 
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and  Galigai,  in  order  to  roaintaiTi  their  own  influence ;  and  the 
secrets  which  Henry  sometimes  was  weak  enough  to  intrust 
to  the  Queen's  keeping,  were  rapidly  transmitted  by  her 
fayorites  to  the  Court  of  Spain«  The  Protestants,  there  are 
many  causes  for  supposing^  were  stimulated  to  murmur,  to 
menace,  and  to  eiSibarrass  the  King's  Goremment,  by  the 
suggestions  of  their  old  and  most  pertinacious  enemies ;  and 
the  Catholics  were  taught  to  encourage  his  extravagance,  and 
facilitate  his  pursuit  of  pleasure^  in  order  to  diminish  his 
means,  and  to  lull  him  into  inactivity. 

The  defensive  treaty  with  Holland,  and  the  proposed  al- 
liance with  Savoy,  however,  required  more  decided  and  open 
measures.  It  was  determined  then  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
early  in  the  year  1608,  to  send  an  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary to  France,  to  treat  of  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
two  crowiis,  to  be  cemented  by  the  maniage  of  the'children 
of  Henry  and  Philip. 

Spain  has,  in  almost  all  agesy  had  an  Infanta  in  reserve 
as  a  bait  for  France;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  world  has  turned  upon  royal  marriages;  but  even 
at  a  period  so  remote  as  that  of  which  I  write,  there  were 
statesmen  wise  enough  to  perceive  inconveniences,  and  even 
dangers,  in  alliances  of  ambition.  Thus  Sully,  who  attrib- 
utes to.  Spain  the  first  proposal  of  the  marriage  between 
the  Dauphin  and  a  Spanish  Princess,*  in  1603,  observedi 
in  an  answer  which  he  made  to  the  King  upon  that  oc- 
casion :  ''  It  is  not  a  mark  of  such  good  policy  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  to  marry  the  males  of  the  house  of  France 
into  houses  nearly  equal,- such  as  that  of  Spain.  Not  only 
is  there  no  alliance,  however  close  it  may  be,  which  does  not 
yield  to  the  hatred  which  ambition  inspires  against  a  rival ; 

*  M.  de  FrSrille,  in  hs  excellent  pamphlet  upon  the  Bmbaesy  of 
Don  Pedro,  Beenui  to  befieve  that  the  first  proposal  emanated  from 
France.  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  fact,  afl  it  would  appear  that 
such  an  alliance  was  totally  opposed  to  Henry's  admitted  views  for  the 
depression  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

VOL.  n.  20 
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bill  the  advanUg^  whidi  one  iBi|^tejq>e6t  from  sttchioiioiis 
are  rendered  null,  by  the  rery  fact  that  they  might  beooma 
too  considerable/' 

The  embaaay  being  determined,  the  next  care  of  the  DqIgb 
of  Lenna  waa  to  chooae  a  perK»n  who  would  both  giye  dig- 
nity to  the  poet  of  ambaaaador  by  hia  BtatioD»  hia  wealth  and 
hia  mannerSy  and  cany  through  the  delicate  negotiationa  in- 
tmatad  to  him,  witii  skill  and  diacretion.  The  Comt  of 
Spain  waa  not  ao  happy  on  this  occasion  as  it  frequently  was 
in  its  selection  of  an  ambassador  for  England.  Instead  of  a 
subtle,  pUant,  and  dexterous  diplomatist,  like  Gondomir, 
always  ready  to  suit  himself  to  circumstances,  to  caiess  the 
olasdcal  platitudes  of  Jame8»  to  answer  with  an.  epigram 
when  he  eould  not  reply  with  a  reason^  to  foster  the  exagger- 
ated enthusiasm  of  Oharlea,  and  outdo  the  extravagances  d 
Buckingham;  a  proud  and  ostentatiousy  though  firm  and 
clever  grandee,  was  chosen  for  a  task  which  would  have  re- 
quired a  moat  finished  negotiator  to  bring  it  to  a  aueoessful 
issue.  Too  courtly  to  be  firank  on  some  points,  too  haughty 
to  be  courteous  on  all,  too  punctQioua  to  be  easy  of  aooess, 
and  too  loose  in  his  notions  to  be  always  dignified  in  hb  ae-* 
lions,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  Ossorio,  Marquia  of  Y iUa  Frsnca 
and  Duke  of  Ferandina,  though  a  braveaokiier,  an  eatim^ 
ble  man,  and  by  no  means  without  talent  as  a  n^otiator, 
waa  little  suited  to  treat  with  the  dear-sighted  and  straight- 
Ibrward  King  of  France,  or  to  please  a  light  and  volatile  eourt. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Henry  heard  withaome  emo* 
HoDf  that  so  imp(»rtant  a  personage  waa  about  to  visit  him  on 
a  special  mission ;  and  he  ha^tened  to  recall  the  President 
Jeannin  from  the  Hague,  that  he  might  take  paii  in  the  con- 
ferences about  to  ensue.  We  find  from  a  letter  of  YiUeroy^ 
addressed  to  Jeannin,  who  was  obliged  by  storms  to  put  back 
to  a  port  in  Holland,  that  the  Court  of  Henry  was  made 
aware  of  the  prmcipal  objects  of  Don  Pedro's  embassy  be- 
fore his  arrival,  and  that  though  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his 
journey  was  to  negotiate  a  maniage  treaty,  the  great  and 
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real  end  thereof  ^ne  to  detach  Henry  ooiDpletely  from'  his 
alliance  witii  the  XTnited  PxoTinees.  The  triple  marriage  of 
the  children  of  France  and  Spain  waa  to  be  the  inducement 
offered  to  Henrj;  hia  conaent  to  the  subjngatioii  of  the 
Putch,  the  object  to  be  attained  by  Spain.  "  The  Spamaida 
hope  to  engage  our  mAster/'  writes  Yilleroy  to  Jeannin,  "  if 
not  to  join  with  theirs,  at  least  sabatantiaUy  to  abandon  the 
States.  They  dedare  that  if  the  States  are  not  succored, 
Spain  will  be  able  toget  the  better  of  them  in  three  years, 
having  succeeded  during  the  n^iotiatfOna,  in  discoYering  the 
weak  points  of  the  United  Provinces.  To  this  end  has  been 
tnxned  the  proposal  of  sovereignty  with  which  they  cun* 
ningly  enchanted  BameveM  and  his  adherents."*  It  would 
appear  that  YiUeroy  himself,  and  the  Chancellor  Sillery,  were 
induced  to  support  the  views  of  Spain  with  the  King,  while 
Sully  and  Jeanmn  opposed  them.  But  the  character  of 
Henry  was  not  at  all  propitious  to  views  which  implied  a 
manifest  and  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  on  his  own  part, 
and  the  dereliction  of  his  engagements  towards  a  people  who 
had  aided  him  in  tune  of  need,  and  ever  engaged  his  vearm* 
est  sympathies. 

It  was  detenained  at  ihe  Court  oi  France  to  give  the  Am* 
baasa^or  Extraordinary  from  Spain  a  brilliant  reception,  both 
on  account  of  his  political  character  and  his  relationship  to 
Mary  de  Medici.  Nothing  met  his  eyes  after  his  entrance 
into  France,  in  the  middle  of  June,  but  splendor  and  rejoic* 
ing.  Three  hundred  mounted  gentlemen  met  him  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  kaguea  from  Bayonne ;  every  town  through 
which  he  paased  was  in  holiday  garb  for  his  approach ;  at 
the  commencement  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Mambal  Brissac,  and  the  royal  carriages  were  in 
waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  pahuse,  the  alleys  were  lined 
with  guards,  and  the  courts  and  windows  alive  with  spec- 
tators. 

•  I  am  hidebtod  for  this  letter  to  the  InteresCiiig  pamphlet  of  M.  de 
iMfiUo. 
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If  Don  Pedro  was  decdved  by  these  appeanmces  of  re- 
specty  which  at  all  times  are  very  insigmficant,  he  was  not 
fitted  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Persifflage  mingle 
more  or  less  with  everything  in  France,  and  satire  was  al- 
ready busy  amongst  the  crowd  that  witnessed  his  airival ; 
but  neither  the  magnificence  of  his  reoq>tion  by  the  Conrt, 
nor  the -ridicule  which  was  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  his 
embassy  by  some  of  the  people,  could  give  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  the  probable  results  of  his  negotiation.  The  de» 
cision  was  in  the  breast  of  the  King,  and  the  views  he  enter- 
tained must  be  considered  by  the  few  lights  that  we  have  to 
guide  us.  The  proposals  of  Don  Pedro  seem  to  have  been, 
to  unite  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  with  the  eldesi 
daughter  of  Henxy,  the  Dauphin  with  one  of  the  Infantas, 
and  the  second  son  of  Philip  with  the  second  daughter  ci 
the  French  monarch,  assuring  to  the  latter  couple  the  inves- 
titure of  the  Low  Countries  after  the  death  of  the  Archduke 
and  the  Infanta  his  wife  without  chfldren ;  by  which  means 
the  sovereignty  of  those  countries  would  be  separated  from 
the  crown  of  Spain.  His  principal  demand  was,  that  France 
should,  in  the  meantime,  withdraw  her  protection  from  the 
United  Provinces,  and  for  this  demand  he  could  uige  the 
pretext  that  it  was  necessavy  to  reduce  them,  by  some  means, 
to  agree  to  that  article  of  the  proposed  treaty,  which  should 
convey  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Spanish 
Prince  and  his  French  bride.  The  scheme  was  rather  coarse, 
the  intended  deceit  somewhat  too  manifest;  but  stOl  it 
opened  the  way  for  negotiation;  and  in  those  days  it  was 
not  considered  indecent  to  be  detected  in  fraudulent  diplo- 
macy. 

That  Henry  felt  himself  flattered  by  an  embassy  so  impor- 
tant, and  that  he  was  eager,  if  consistent  with  his  honor,  to 
ally  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  that  of  Austria,  by  the^pro- 
posed  marriages,  is  evident  from  the  denials  given  by  his 
ministerB  to  the  Court  of  England,  that  such  marriages  were 
in  agitation,  and  by  the  anger  which  they  attributed  to  him 
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on  hearing  the  objects  of  Don  Pedro's  mission.*  Snch  de- 
ceits have  never  been  considered  disgraceful  by  French  diplo- 
matists; and  it  has  often  been  found  useful  to  read  their 
assurances  in  the  rererse  sense. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  priyate  audience  of  the  King.  Nobody  witnessed 
what  passed  between  them ;  asid  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
reject  all  the  detailed  accounts  of  this  interview  which  we 
haye  received  from  contemporary  historians.  Neither  do  we 
find  anything  but  the  general  results  in  the  letters  and  dis- 
patches of  the  time,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
investigating  their  contents.  Pierre  Mathieu  and  Le  Grain 
perhaps,  from  conversations  with  the  King,  might  have  ob- 
tained some  insight  into  the  more  minute  facts ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  give,  somewhat  farther  on,  several  anecdotes  which 
they  furnish,  though  I  by  no  means  feel  sure  of  their  ac- 
curacy. 

The  object  of  Henry  undoubtedly  was,  to  fix  the  Spanish 
ambassador  down  by  a  treaty  to  the  proposals  made  by 
Spain  regarding  the  marriages,  upon  such  terms  as  would 
leave  his  good  faith  inviolate  towards  the  United  Provinces : 
the  object  of  Don  Pedro,  to  detach  the  King  of  France  from 
the  Dutch  alliance,  thus  gaining  a  substantial  advantage,  and 
not  to  give  anything  but  general  promises  in  return.  Seek- 
ing these  two  great  ends,  the  first  conferences  passed  proba- 
bly in  a  good  deal  of  fencing  on  both  parts ;  but  it  b  evident 
that  they  must  have  terminated  amicably  at  least,  as  Spain 
did  not  fail  to  publish  that  the  alliance  between  herself  and 
France  was  already  arranged.  Henry,  however,  was  fiir  from 
yielding  to  the  views  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  writes 
about  this  time  to  Monsieur  de  Braves,  *'  Neither  Don  Pedro, 
nor  any  one  eke  ought  to  hope  that,  in  order  to  conclude 
these  marriages,  I  am  capable  of  doing  anything  unworthy 
of  myself,  which  would  be  the  case  if  I  were  to  relinquish 
the  alliance  with  Holland,  after  having  contracted  it  to  pro* 

«  De  FrtYiUe. 
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mote  ind  &Tor  peMe.  It  wovid  be  a  tigoei  act  of  basenees, 
and  would  render  the  maniageB  ihemselyes  both  infiunoaa 
and  unfortaiiate.'* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  before  the  eecond  interview 
between  the  French  King  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  came 
to  a  close,  Heniy  had  oompletelj  fathomed  the  designs,  and 
discovered  the  inamcerity  of  Spain;  and  that,  knowing  her 
real  weakness  better  than  she  did  herself,  he  was  folly  con- 
vinced that  her  means  were  inadequate  to  force  the  United 
Provinces  to  the  course  die  desired.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  a  little  emended  by  the  romor 
industriously  spread  by  the  Spaniards,  that  an  alliance  was 
completed,  which  was  only  just  distinctly  proposed,  and  ii^- 
fiorring  therefrom  that  one  object  of  Spain  was  to  create  sus- 
picion of  his  conduct  in  f<Mreign  cabinets,  and  especially  in 
the  States  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  came  to  a  rapid  decision 
on  the  propositions  of  Spain,  and  addressed  himself  to  re- 
move the  doubts  which  she  had  but  too  successfully  labored 
to  raise  up. 

The  decision  so  speedily  announced  by  the  King,  was  sim- 
ply not  to  listen  to  anything  more  till  the  treaty  between 
Spain  and  the  United  IVovinces  was  either  concluded,  or  the 
negotiations  concerning  it  were  entirely  broken  off;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  promised  the  Spanish  envoy  to  use  his 
mediation  with  the  States,  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  free 
exercise  oi  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Holland,  and  to 
induce  them  to  accede  to  the  tenns  proposed  by  Spain,  in  re- 
gard to  their  commerce  with  the  East  Indies.  In  the  end, 
he  made  one  more  concession,  namely,  to  rest  satisfied  on  his 
own  part  with  a  convention  of  truce  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  instead  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  provided  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  convention,  formally  acknowledg- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces. 

So  far  all  was  liberal,  just,  and  generous ;  but  the  letters 
of  YiUeroy  and  Jeannin  clearly  show  two  important  facts: 
first,  that  the  secret  proposal  of  Spain  tended  not  only  to 
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secure  the  neutralitj  of  Hemy  in  the  straggle  between  that 
country  and  the  United  Provinces,  but  to  engage  hhn  in  ac- 
tual hostility  against  those  with  whom  he  had  so  lately  con* 
eluded  a  defensiye  treaty ;  for  we  find  that  after  Henry's 
decision  was  announced,  Don  Pedro  attempted  to  shake  it, 
by  proposing  that  all  places  taken  by  the  eomhined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party :  secondly,  that  Henry»  in  consenting  to  a  truce,  did 
not  forget  his  own  particular  interest,  and  grasped  somewhat 
too  eagerly  at  the  prospect  of  establishing  his  second  daugh- 
ter in  Flanders.  The  Presid^tit  Jeannin  thus  explains  the 
views  of  his  master,  and  produces  a  suspicion  of  duplicity 
which  the  mind  is  unwilling  to  receive :  ''It  is  for  the  best 
to  make  a  truce,  with  a  declaration  of  sovereignty ;  for,  if 
the  Spaniards  should  not  conclude  the  alliance  and  separa- 
tion which  they  have  proposed,  the  United  Provinces  will  still 
remain  separate  from  Spain,  his  Majesty  giving  a  hand ;  and 
we  will  not,  nevertheless,  cease  from  seeking  that  which  is 
desired,  as  efficaciously  as  if  this  declaration  (tf  liberty  had 
not  been  inserted." 

Are  We  to  suppose  then,  that  Hemry  17.  had  only  in  view 
to  aid  the  separation  of  the  United  Provinces  from  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  them  to  a  branch  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ?  Well  might  the  States  be  suspicious  of  a  negotiation 
where  such  proposals  were  listened  to,  and  such  views  enter- 
tained, by  the  ally  on  whose  friendship  they  had  the  best 
grounds  for  reliance. 

Very  shortly  after  the  King's  decision  was  announced  to 
Don  Pedro,  Henry  seems  to  have  ceased  all  personal  com- 
munication with  him  on  political  subjects ;  and  the  envoy 
complains  in  his  letters  to  the  Court  of  Madiid>  that  the 
French  King  related  their  conversation^  to  every  one  who 
chose  to  fisten.  It  is  probable  that  this  ostentation  of  pub- 
licity was  by  no  means  accidental,  and  had  for  its  cause  the 
unfair  use  which  Spain  had  made  of  the  first  private  interviewa 
between  the  King  and  the  ambassador. 
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Doubtless  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Don  Pedro  to 
hare  the  conversations  between  himself  and  Henry  made 
public  to  the  whole  Court  of  France,  if  they  were  of  the  very 
sharp  and  pungent  qualities  described  by  contemporaries. 
Although  the  saUies  of  both  the  King  and  himself,  as  they 
appear  in  historians,  far  pass  the  limits  of  courtesy  and  even 
decency,  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that  such  repartees  were 
actually  made,  by  finding  that  some  of  them  are  reported  in 
Don  Pedro's  correspondence.  It  is  stated,  that  in  showing 
the  Spanish  ambassador  the  Bastille,  Henry  informed  him 
that  it  contained  wherewithal  to  keep  up  an  army  without 
holding  back  two-thirds  of  its  pay,  as  was  done  in  Flanders. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Henry  was  walking  over  the  Pal- 
ace of  Fontainebleau  with  his  good  cousin,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
building,  in  which  various  alterations  and  improvements  were 
in  prc^;res8.  "  I  find  no  one  so  badly  lodged  as  God,  Sire," 
replied  Don  Pedro :  upon  whom  Henry  is  said  to  have  re- 
torted sharply,  *<  We,  the  French,  lodge  God  in  our  hearts, 
not  between  four  walk,  as  you  Spaniards ;  and  I  doubt,  more- 
over, whether,  if  he  were  in  your  hearts,  he  would  not  still 
be  lodged  in  stones." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  nobleman,  L'Etoile 
tells  us,  the  King  inquired  if  he  were  satisfied  with  his  treat- 
ment, adding  in  a  courteous  tone,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  not 
received  as  well  as  you  deserve  to  be." 

"  I  am  so  well  received.  Sire,"  replied  Don  Pedro,  "  that 
I  am  grieved  to  see  difficulties,  which  may  cause  me  to  come 
back  with  an  army,  which  would  not  make  me  so  well  re- 
ceived." 

"  Come,  when  it  shall  please  your  nuuster,"  answered  the 
King ;  "  you  shall  not  on  that  account  be  personally  leas  wel- 
come ;  and  for  the  rest,  your  master  himself  and  all  his 
forces  wiU  find  some  impediments  on  the  frontier,  which  per- 
haps I  shall  not  afford  him  leisure  to  see." 

This  was  a  curious  sort  of  diplomacy,  if  there  be  any  truth 
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in  these  anecdotes :  bat  it  is  certain  that  the  boast  of  Heniy, 
regarding  the  contents  of  the  Bastille,  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
Don  Pedro's  letters,  and  might  well  be  received  as  an  inten- 
tional  insult,  imworthy  of  a  great  monach,  unless  provoked 
by  some  outrageons  assimiption  on  the  part  of  the  haughty 
Spaniard.  And  yet  the  general  tone  of  Don  Pedro  was  ap- 
parently very  dififerent,  as  is  proved  by  his  well-known  reply 
to  those  who  were  sent  to  compliment  him  on  his  arrival,  by 
the  Queen  of  France.  Her  message  was  addressed  to  her 
cousin,  in  which  relationship  Don  Pedro  really  stood  towards 
her ;  but  the  Ambassador  immediately,  we  are  told,  bent  the 
kdee,  reifying :  "  The  Queen  has  only  great  Eangs  and  power- 
ful Princes  for  her  relations.  It  would  be  my  greatest  pride 
to  be  acknowledged  by  her  Majesty  as  the  most  humble  of 
her  servants.'' 

It  is  not  very  evident  why  the  sti^  of  Don  Pedro  was  pro- 
longed for  many  months  in  the  domini<His  of  the  King  of 
France^  after  he  had  received  the  definite  answer  of  that 
monarch ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  became  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  to  Henry  himself,  and  that  the  reception  of  the 
Spanish  plenipotentiary-  grew  more  and  more  cold.  The 
ministers  of  the  King,  especially  Jeannin,  attributed  to  him 
very  sinister  views;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  President's  letters,  cited  by  M.  de  Fr6ville,  which 
shows  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted  men  in 
France,  as  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  **  The  embassy  of 
Don  Pedro,"  says  Jeannin,  in  a  letter  to  YiUeroy,  dated  7th 
October,  1608,  "  will  confirm  what  has  been  said  long  ago, 
that  people  never  send  a  solemn  ambassador  of  very  high 
quality,  except  to  conclude  and  finish  altogether  a  secret 
treaty,  which  was  previously  very  far  advanced  indeed,  or  to 
deceive.  Therefore,  as  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
between  us  and  Spain,  let  us  be  upon  our  guard  against  the 
latter  object." 

The  designs  which  kept  him  in  France,  and  the  course  which 
he  pursued  to  accomplish  them,  are  not  to  b^  discovered ; 

20* 
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but  it  is  clear  tlmt  Yob  reskieiioe  in  Paris  wxuX,  in  the  end, 
haye  become  so  unpleasant  to  him,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  how  anything  could  ioduce  him  to  remain,  but 
the  positive  orden  of  his  own  court  for  some  very  important 
purpose.  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  <rf  a  French  Piin- 
cess  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  had 
slumbered  during  the  first  month  or  two  of  Don  Pedro's  mis- 
sion, were  renewed  with  every  sign  of  sincerity  on  both  parts ; 
and  the  convention  for  a  trace  between  8pain»  the  Arehduke 
Alb^  and  the  United  Provinces,  made  great  progress  to- 
wards a  speedy  conclusion.  The  Austrian  Prince  and  the 
Infanta  Clara  Eugenia  his  wife,  seem  to  have  acted  with 
much  greater  moderation,  sincerity,  and  justice,  than  was  dis- 
played by  the  Court  of  Spain ;  and  in  one  letter  c^  Heniy 
the  Fourth,  the  monarch  implies  that  he  had  Inteifered  more 
directiy  in  the  afbirs  of  the  Low  Countries  than  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Archduke. 
The  position  of  Don  Pedro  became  insignificant,  if  not  con- 
temptible, at  the  Court  of  France ;  the  grandeur  of  his  first 
appearance,  and  the  warmth  of  his  reception  were  forgotten; 
he  had  sunk  down  into  a  second-rate  personage,  where  he 
had  shone  as  a  great  star,  and  aU  the  advantages  of  the 
transaction  had  been  reaped  by  the  King  of  France.  To 
render  the  close  d  this  embassy  as  pitiful  as  the  commence- 
ment had  been  magnificent,  a  serviceable  agent  of  the  Span- 
ish minister  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Ch&telet. 
This  same  man^  who  has  been  previously  mentioned,  was 
probably  merely  one  of  those  purveyors  of  small  intdligence 
who  always  hang  about  the  doors  of  embassies.  He  was  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  asserted  by  Entragues 
to  have  been  formeriy  chaiged  with  the  afiSairs  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  Soots  at  the  Court  of  France ;  but,  if  such 
was  ever  really  his  position,  he  had  uvaak  lower  and  lower  in 
fortime  and  respectability,  till  we  find  him  recdving  small 
gratifications  of  twenty  and  thirty  florins  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  mdebted  to  his  charity  for  a  diirt '  l¥hat- 
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ever  were  hk  relations  with  Don  Pedro,  the  rumor  spread 
through  Paris,  that  he  had  made  important  revelations  to  the 
King,  after  his  arrest ;  and  the  intelligence  would  seem  to 
have  disquieted  greatly  the  Spanish  diplomatist.  About  the 
same  time,  the  news  from  Savoy  induced  the  Court  of  Spain 
to  order  him  to  take  leave  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1G09,  he  quitted  Paris  with  a  degree 
of  precipitation  not  altogether  consistent  with  dignity. 

The  last  hope  of  recovering  the  Low  Countries  had  now 
passed  away  from  the  ministers  of  Philip  UI.,  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  truce,  which  had  been  so  long  protracted  by 
intrigue  of  every  kind,  were  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion on  the  9th  of  April,  1609,  by  the  adoption  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  proposed  by  France.  A  truce  was  agreed 
upon  for  twelve  years ;  and  the  acknowledgment  was  made 
by  Spain  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

No  power  was  now  to  be  found  in  Europe  at  all  in  a  con* 
dition  to  compete  with  France.  Spain,  exhausted  and  en- 
feebled, required  long  repose ;  the  Empire  was  torn  by  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  ener- 
gies of  England  were  oppressed  by  the  incubus  monarchy 
who  was  justly  designated  by  a  French  minister*  as  '*  the 
wisest-  of  the  idiots  of  Europe."  All  promised  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  France  and  her  king ;  but  a  dangerous  enemy 
was  to  be  found,  in  Henry^s  own  heart — that  libertine  spirit 
which  he  had  acquired  at  the  licentious  court  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  which  was  restrained  by  no  ties,  acknowledged 
no  policy,  and  was  even  more  rash  and  impetuous  when  his 
hair  was  white  with  years  and  adversity,  than  in  the  ardent 
days  of  youth. 

Towards  the  cloee  of  his  reign  there  appeared  at  hiscourt» 
Henrietta  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  daughter  of  the  Con- 
stabla  Her  beauty  and  grace  were  remarkable,  and  she  soon 
became  the  object  of  general  admirstioD.     Henry  did  UO% 

♦  Sully. 
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long  remain  insensible  to  her  attractions ;  Bassompierre,  wlio 
sought  her  hand,  was  forced  to  resign  his  pretensions ;  and 
to  cover  the  intrigue  he  meditated,  Henry  determined  to 
many  the  object  of  his  new  passion  to  his  young  cousin  the 
Prince  de  Cond6.    That  Prince,  however,  had  marked  the 
growing  attachment  of  the  £jng,  and  at  first  refused  the 
dangerous  alliance ;  but  on  Henry's  solemn  assurance  thai 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  he  ccmsented,  and  his  union  with 
Henrietta  took  place.    The  King's  proceedings  soon  left  him 
no  doubt  of  the  monarch's  intentions.     Gifts,  visits,  enter- 
tainments, were  daily  tried  upon  his  young  wife,  and  even 
the  romantic  gallantries  of  youth,  so  unbecoming  to  age,  were 
not  scorned  by  Henry  to  obtain  his  ends.     He  is  said  to  have 
disguised  himself  frequently,  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  £ur 
Princess,  and  to  have  wandered  at  night  nearly  alone  round 
the  house  in  which  she  rested.    After  various  indications  of 
displeasure,  Conde,  though  the  breath  of  scandal  did  not 
yet  reach  his  bride,  resolved  to  remove  her  from  the  court  ; 
and  Henry,  irritated  by  passion  and  disappointment,  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  tyrant,  and  sent  Sully  to  insist  upcm  the  Prince 
bringing  his  wife  to  court,  and  throwing  aside  his  needless 
jealousy.    Menaces,  not  to  be  mistaken,  were  added ;  and 
Conde,  having  to  choose  between  dishonor,  the  Bastille,  or 
flight,  determined  upon  the  latter.     He  was  now  at  Yerteuil, 
upon  the  frontier  of  Picardy;  and  setting  out  during  the 
night  of  the  29th  August,  1609,  with  the  Princess,  one  maid, 
and  two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  he  was  soon  beyond  the 
borders  of  France,  and  safe  in  the  Low  Countries.    He  had 
nearly  been  captured,  however,  by  M.  de  Praslin,  whom 
Heniy  on  the  first  outburst  of  passion  sent  to  follow  the  fu- 
gitives, and  arrest  them  even  beyond  the  frontier ;  for  the 
Archduke,  fearful  of  embroiling  himself  with  France,  refused 
to  give  the  Prince  an  asylum  in  Brussels,  and  Conde,  leaving 
his  wife  under  the  protection  of  the  Archduchess,  was  forced 
to  seek  a  place  of  refuge  in  Germany. 

As  if  to  afford  to  the  world  an  example  of  what  the  habit- 
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ual  indulgence  of  sensual  appetite  can  effect,  even  upon  the 
strongest  mind  and  the  noblest  disposition,  Henry  now  gaye 
Tray  to  his  passion  with  a  degree  of  fury  which  approached 
madness.  He  forgot  all  the  dictates  of  justice,  every  con- 
sideration of  policy,  honor,  honesty,  and  good  sense.  He 
employed  the  most  pitiful  series  of  intrigues,  the  most  dis< 
graceful  menace^  the  most  criminal  enterprises,  to  persuade 
the  Princess  de  Cond6  to  return,  to  drive  the  Archduke  to 
delivOT  her  up,  or  to  enable  his  ambassador,  d'Estries,  to 
carry  her  off  by  force.  The  Princess  herself  perhaps  was  not 
unwilling,  for  the  court  of  France  was  in  her  eyes  a  much 
more  agreeable  residence  than  that  of  Brussels;  and  her 
husband's  moo<fy  jealousy  does  not  seem  to  have  won  her 
affections.  But  decency  required  her  to  remain  passive,  and 
the  Archduke  fulfiUed  his  promise  to  the  Prince,  and  frus- 
trated the  schemes  of  her  royal  lover. 

Disappointed  and  enraged,  Henry  resolved  upcm  war,  and 
immediate  preparations  were  made  for  carrying  it  on  with 
vigor.  The  great  projects  which  the  King  had  conceived 
for  diminishing  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  measures,  which  placed  at  his  command  a 
greater  body  of  forces  than  any  other  monarch  in  Europe 
could  bring  into  the  field ;  he  had  secured  himself  by  alli- 
ances with  almost  all  the  States  of  Christendom ;  Sully  had 
restored  the  finances  of  the  realm ;  and  the  contention  which 
was  going  on  for  the  territories  of  Cleves  and  Juliers  afforded 
a  pretext,  though  a  feeble  one,  for  hostilities,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  long  suspended,  had  not  passion  taken 
the  place  of  policy.  The  Duke  of  JuHers  and  Cleves  had 
died  without  male  issue,  leaving  the  representatives  of  the 
female  line  to  claim  his  inheritance,  and  the  Emperor  to 
seize  upon  it  as  a  lapsed  fief.  Several  of  the  claimants  had 
applied  to  Henry  for  support ;  and  he  now  eagerly  assigned 
their  application  as  a  motive  for  leading  an  army  into  the 
Low  Countries,  first  haughtily  demanding  a  passage  for  his 
troops  towards  the  disputed  territory.    The  historians  of  tho 
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monaroh  have  attempted  to  show  that  ius  insaiie  panon  fiir 
the  Pzincess  de  Cond^  had  no  share,  or  a  very  small  one,  ia. 
bnoging  about  such  a  sadden  chai^  in  Heniy'a  riews ;  and 
the  state  of  preparation  fw  war  in  which  he  found  KimBftll; 
has  been  held  up  as  a  clear  proof,  that  his  real  motiyes  were 
more  in  accordance  with  his  greatness  of  mind.     But  if  we 
recollect  that  he  had  steadily  abstained  from  hostilities  on 
many  occasions  of  great  provocation ;  that  he  had  labored 
to  ^ect  peace  between  Holland  and  the  house  of  Austria* 
without  drawii^  the  sword  in  £s¥or  of  his  allies;  that  his 
whole  course  ance  the  peace  of  Y erriBs  had  been  pacific ; 
and  that  the  cause  of  quarrel  now  put  forward,  was  a  suc- 
cession in  which  he  had  no  share,  the  support  of  allies  in 
whom  he  had  little  interest,  the  disposition  of  a  terziiory  but 
a  few  miles  broads  we  shall  see  in  his  present  determinaticm 
the  same  outrageous  passion  which  induced  him  to  foiget 
justice  and  honor,  and  show  himself  as  a  tyrant  and  a  de- 
cearer,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  girL    It  is  sad  that  the  most 
odious  scene  of  Henry's  eventful  life  should  be  the  last* 

Everything  was  prepared  for  war  with  incredible  dispatch ; 
but  before  the  King  b^an  his  march,  he  resolved  to  settle 
ihe  B&m  of  his  kingdom,  and  leaye  the  Queen  to  conduct 
the  government  during  his  absence.  One  of  the  first  acts  to 
be  performed  was  the  coronation  of  Mary,  for  whicb  she  her- 
self pressed  so  eagerly,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  refuse ; 
and  the  13th  of  May  was  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  But 
Henry  now  displayed  a  change  of  demeanor  which  siaprised 
and  alaimed  his  friends.  He  became  gloomy,  morose,  irri- 
table. Strange  presentiments  of  approaching  death  haunted 
his  mind,  and  he  repeatedly  declared  that  the  coronation 
would  be  the  occasion  of  his  deaith.f 

Such  feelings,  perhaps,  were  natural,  for  he  was  conscious 
that  for  the  first  time  he  was  unsheathing  the  sword  in  an 
unjust  cause ;  the  people  were  not  deceived  as  to  Insmotivesy 
and  their  murmurs  reached  the  palace ;  the  preachers  once 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  t.  f  ^^47* 
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^taiJte  assailed  the  monarch  from  the  pulpit,  and  represented 
his  enterprise  in  the  most  odious  colors;  and  Henry  felt 
•seyerely,  that  for  a  criminal  passion  he  was  casting  aimy  that 
love  which  he  had  labored  through  fife  to  gain.*  Certain  it 
is,  that  his  mind  was  filled  with  gloomy  anticipations,  which 
neither  business  nor  pleasure  could  banish,  for  the  moment 
he  was  unoccupied,  dark  and  bitter  meditations  fell  upon 
him,  from  which  he  found  it  impoasiUe  to  rouse  himself. 
Intimations  of  coming  dangor,  too,  were  frequent ;  (a  courier 
from  France  canied  news  of  his  death  to  Germany  eight 
days  before  it  happened.  On  the  altar,  at  Montargis,  was 
found  a  paper,  announcing  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  per- 
ish by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Pubfic  pisyers  were  offered 
up  in  some  parts  of  the  Spanish  territory  for  the  success  of 
a  great  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  in  France ;  and  many 
waminga  were  given  to  Henry  himself.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, would  pay  no  attention  to  them,  notwithstanding  the 
presentiment  with  which  he  himself  was  filled;  and,  it  is 
said,  that  when,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Yendome,f  came  to  tell  him  that  La  Brosse,  the  astrolo- 
ger, had  predicted  that  great  dai^er  menaced  him  that  day, 
Henry  merely  laughed,  saying,  "  La  Brosse  is  an  old  fox, 
who  wishes  to  have  your  money,  and  you  a  young  fool  to 
believe  him.  Our  days  are  counted  before  God."  Perhaps 
more  attention  might  often  have  been  paid  to  astrologers  by 
great  men,  if  they  had  recollected  that  such  intimations  may 
sometimes  come  from  other  sources  than  the  stars,  and  that 
many  of  those  persons  looked  upcm  it  as  a  part  of  their  trade, 

*  Marshal  OmanO|  one  of  Heniy's  fint  and  best  supporters,  a  few 
^ays  before  being  cot  for  the  stone,  which  he  felt  he  should  never  sur- 
vive, represented  warmly  to  the  King,  we  are  told,  the  discontent  of  the 
people  St  the  sevne  taxation  to  which  Aey  were  flobf  eeled. 

t  This  fret  is  mentioned  by  L'Etoile,  toL  4>  page  138 ;  Journal  de 
Henri  Q,uatre ;  by  Pierre  Mathieu,  and  by  almost  every  historian  of  the 
day :  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  say  that,  when,  some  years 
-afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Tendome  was  asked  the  troth  of  the  stoiy,  he 
did  not  recollect  the  fiict 
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to  obtain  intelligence  of  meditated  designs^  in  support  <rf  th^ 
pretended  science. 

The  coronation  of  the  Queen  passed  off  without  any  acd- 
dent ;  and  her  cerenuMiious  entrance  into  Paris  was  appointed 
for  the  10th  of  the  month.  The  troops  of  the  crown  were 
already  assembled  on  the  frontier,  fifty  pieces  ci  artillery  had 
been  sent  on  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  King,  and  he  was  to 
set  out  inmiediatly  after  the  approaching  pageant^  in  order 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ids  troops ;  but  to  the  surprise 
of  all»  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries  remained  in  a  state  of 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity ;  no  preparations  f <Hr  resistance 
were  seen,  no  moyement  was  made  to  turn  away  the  coming 
storm.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  which  could  throw  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  the  Archduke>  of  taking  any  part  in 
the  crime  about  to  be  perpetrated.  On  the  14th  of  May  the 
King  showed  himself  restless  and  uneasy,  but  nevertheless 
he  went,  as  usual,  to  hear  mass  at  the  church  of  the  Feuil- 
Ions,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the  palace.  The  Queen, 
frightened  by  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers,  besought  him 
not  to  go  out  any  more  that  day.  Henry  laughed  at  her 
fears,  but  still  showed  himself  gloomy  and  disquieted,  walked 
in  an  agitated  manner  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  talked 
more  than  once  of  death ;  and  when  Bassompierre  represented 
to  him  the  immense  prosperity  to  which  he  had  attained,  and 
asked  him  what  he  could  desire  more ;  he  replied,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  My  friend,  all  this  must  be  quitted." 

He  twice  cast  himself  upon  his  bed,  to  seek  sleep,  but  in 
vain ;  and  about  four  o'clock  demanded  his  coach,  to  proceed 
to  the  arsenal,  in  order  to  confer  with  Sully,  who  was  unwelL 
As  soon  as  the  carriage  was  ready,  he  descended  to  the  court, 
and  entered  the  vehicle,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Eper- 
non  and  Montbazon,  with  Roquelaure,  Lavardin,  and  La 
Force,  giving  some  orders  to  Vitry,  captain  of  the  guard, 
before  he  set  out.  He  was  followed  by  a  small  troop  of 
gentlemen,  on  horseback,  and  the  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  running  footmen. 
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The  large  coacbes  of  that  day  could  be  entirely  closed  by 
a  sort  of  door,  or  blind,  which  let  down  from  the  top ;  but 
the  day  being  hot,  and  Henry  wishing  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  going  on  for  the  Queen's  public  entry,  the 
carriage  was  left  open  6n  both  sides,  and  he  himself  remained 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  people.  Passing  down  the  Rue 
St.  Honor6,  the  royal  party  turned  into  the  Rue  de  la  Feron- 
nerie,  in  itself  narrow,  and  still  farther  straitened  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  shops,  built  against  the  wall  of  the  cemetery 
of  the  Innocents,  which  Henry  some  time  before  had  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down.  At  the  moment  the  carriage  entered  the 
street,  a  cart,  loaded  with  barrels  of  wine,  was  on  the  right 
side,  and  another,  filled  with  hay,  upon  the  left,  so  that  the 
coachman  was  obliged  to  stop,  while  the  footmen  ran  round 
by  the  cemetery  to  remove  the  obstruction. 

At  that  moment  a  man,  who  had  foUowed  the  carriage 
from  the  Louvre,  put  one  foot  upon  the  front  wheel,  the 
other  upon  a  stone  at  the  side,  and  reaching  into  the  carriage, 
struck  the  King  a  violent  blow  with  a  knife.  Henry  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  ''I  am  wounded;"  but  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  with  him,  the  assassin  was 
suffered  to  repeat  the  blow,  which  now  pierced  the  King  to 
the  heart.  A  third  blow  was  caught  in  the  sleeve  of  one  of 
the  attendants ;  and  instead  of  throwing  down  the  knife,  and 
flying,  the  man  who  had  done  the  deed  stood  with  the  bloody 
weapon  in  his  hand,  and  calmly  allowed  himself  to  be  seized 
by  those  who  ran  up  at  the  outcry  which  took  place.  The 
guards  would  have  instantly  put  him  to  death ;  but  Epemon, 
fortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  interfered,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  secured. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  uttered  not  a  word,  and  the  re- 
port forthwith  spread  that  the  King  was  killed.  His  officers, 
however,  wisely  assured  the  people  that  he  was  only  wounded, 
and  called  loudly  for  some  wine,  while  the  blinds  of  the  car* 
liage  were  let  down,  and  the  vehicle  turned  towards  the 
Louvre.    The  body  was  immediately  removed  from  the 


coach,  and  laid  upon  a  bed.  Sturgeons  and  phyridana  hvr- 
ried  to  the  room,  and  we  are  infoniied  by  Basaomjuerre^  ivbo 
was  present,  that  Hemy  breathed  one  sigh  after  he  ma 
brought  in.  life,  however,  was  probably  extinguished  at 
once  by  the  second  blow ;  for  he  neyer  uttered  a  wotd  aftec 
he  had  receired  it,  but  feU  wpoa  the  ahoolder  of  the  Duke 
of  Epemon,  with  the  blood  flowmg  from  hia  mouth  aa  weB 
aa  from  the  wound. 

Thus  died  Henry  IV .  of  Fiance,  in  the  fif^-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly  one  oi  the  moat 
beloved  Kings  of  France,  on  whom  contemporariea  bestowed 
the  title  of  the  Great,  but  who  was  known  to  his  people,  and 
is  ever  mentioned  in  history,  by  the  name  of  Henii  Qnatre^ 
a  term  connected  in  the  mind  of  every  Frenchman  with  the 
ideas  of  goodness,  benevolence,  mnoerity,  and  courage.  After 
having  to  fight  for  his  throne  agaiQst  the  fierce  oppoaitioa 
of  fanaticism;  after  having  to  contend  with  the  arms  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Boman  Catholic  wotld ;  after  havii^  to 
struggle  with  the  hatred  of  a  great  part  of  his  people,  ex- 
cited by  the  wild  declamations  of  preachers  and  demagogutt^ 
and  with  the  coldnesa  and  indififerenoe  of  almost  all  the  rest* 
he  had  succeeded,  not  cmly  in  obtaining  the  down  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  not  only  in  vanquishing  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  in  subduing  his  rebellious  subjects,  in  repubing  his 
foreign  foes,  and  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  his  people, 
but  in  gaining  their  devoted  love,  the  esteem  of  all  his  allies, 
and  the  reverence  even  of  those  opposed  to  him. 

The  murderer  was  conducted  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Raix, 
and  then  placed  in  the  conciergerie,  where  many  persons 
were  permitted  to  see  him,  much  to  the  surprise  ot  the  more 
prudent  of  the  Parisians.  Four  days  after  the  assassination, 
he  was  brought  before  the  assembled  courts  of  Pariiament, 
and  his  examination  commenced.  It  was  found  that  his 
name  was  Francois  Ravaillac,  that  he  was  a  native  id  Angou- 
mois,  of  low  birth,  who  had  first  passed  through  his  noviciate 
in  a  monastery,  but  had  never  taken  the  final  vows ;  he  had 
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tbea  gained  his  liting  as  he  conld^  but  filled  with  wild  and 
superstitioiis  notions,  he  had  listened  to  all  the  Yirolent  at- 
tacks upon  the  King,  which  were  dailj  uttered  by  the  old 
idherents  of  the  League,  and  he  had  long  determined  to  kill 
him  on  the  t^  first  occasion.  To  effect  hb  purpose  he  had 
etolen  A  knife  from  the  inn  at  which  he  lodged,  and  armed 
with  this  weapon,  had  followed  the  monarch  for  two  days, 
before  he  found  the  opportunity  of  perpetrating  the  crime 
he  meditated.  He  had  no  accomplices,  he  said;  he  had 
never  revealed  Ids  purpose  to  any  one,  and  he  had  been  im- 
pelled by  nothing  but  the  design  of  delivering  France  from 
the  rule  of  one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  heretic,  and  who, 
he  believed,  was  about  to  lead  his  armies  into  Germany  to 
overthrow  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  country.  Such  was 
his  own  statement,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  was  put  to  the  most 
frightful  tortures,  he  was  condemned  to  the  mos(  horrible 
death,  yet  he  made  no  farther  confession,  accused  no  one,  and 
to  the  last,  seemed  to  consider  the  act  which  he  had  com- 
mitted as  justifiable  and  patriotic. 

It  is  needless  to  report  in  this  place  all  the  accounts  that 
spread  through  Paris,  with  regard  to  the  assassmation  of  the 
King,  and  the  persons  who  had  instigated  that  act.  The 
Huguenots  were  sometimes  charged,  sometimes  the  Catho- 
lics ;  the  crime  was  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  to  the  Arch- 
duke, to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  Fuentes,  to  the  Duke  of  Eper- 
non ;  and  in  reference  to  the  latter,  an  infamous  libel  was 
published,  accusing  him  of  having  more  than  once  endeav- 
ored to  procure  the  death  of  the  King.  Even  Henriette 
d'Entragues    herself  was  not  spared;*    but  nothing  was 

*  For  the  titles  of  some  of  the  papers  which  were  circulated  in  Paris 
concemiDg  the  death  of  the  King,  see  Appendix  No.  II.  The  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  especially  towards  the  Parliament,  was  cer- 
tainly extraordinary.  It  is  also  extraordinary  that  the  assassin  was 
permitted  to  strike  three  blows  at  the  King,  considering  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  carriage  j  and  the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  of 


prored  against  any  of  these  persons,  and  the  fSu^t  of  &  roBiar 
having  spread  through  the  Low  Countries  that  Henry  was 
to  be  assassinated  long  before  the  act  took  place,  and  that 
of  the  Prey6t  of  Pluviers  having  deolared,  on  the  very  day 
and  hour  of  Henry's  death,  that  the  King  was  dead,  both 
of  which  are  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  are  the 
only  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  crime  which  deprived 
France  of  her  great  monarch,  had  been  communicated  to  any 
one  by  the  nasannin. 

the  facts  was  conducted  or  rather  suppressed,  is  more  extreoidinarf  slilL 
On  the  latter  subject,  PEtdle  remsiks:  '<It  would  seem,  to  hear  the 
matter  spoken  of,  that  we  are  afraid  of  showing  oursdves  too  exact  and 
severe  in  inquiring  into  a  crime  the  most  wicked  and  barbarous,  and 
the  most  important  to  this  state  of  any  that  has  been  perpetrated  in 
Europe  for  a  thousand  years."  Regarding  the  very  suspicious  dicum- 
stances  attending  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  realm,  after  his  death,  the  reader  may  consult 
«  Letties  do  N.  Pasquier,''  «  Letties  de  Gay  Patin,"  «  Hemoins  de 
Bassompierre,"  Ac. 
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Hiyma  ezpresfled  a  very  strong  opimon  regarding  the  motives  wbich 
actaated  Heniy  IV.  when  he  took  aims  upon  so  slight  a  subject  as  the 
succession  of  Julien  and  GleTes,  I  think  it  but  right  to  add  the  state- 
ment of  the  King's  motives  by  SuUy,  the  best  delbnce  which  has  ever 
been  attempted,  but  yet  not  satisfoctoiy  to  my  mind.  I  will  not  do  so 
exactly  in  that  minister's  own  words ;  for  his  marvellous  vanity  has  in- 
duced him  to  add  so  nmny  trifles  entirely  personal,  that  space  cannot  be 
afforded  for  his  narration  in  ftaU.  No  foct  ehall,  however,  be  suppressed, 
having  a  real  bearing  upon  the  justification  of  Heniy. 

John  William  Duke  of  Gleves,  says  SuUy,  died  in  March  1609,  leav- 
ing no  male  heirs.  His  territories  consiBted  of  several  small  principal- 
ities first  united  in  the  person  of  John,  Count  of  La  Marck,  Duke  of 
Cleves,  who  married  in  1496,  Maxy,  daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Jul- 
iers  and  Beig.  The  Duchy  of  Gueldres  was,  at  the  same  time,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Duchy  of  Gleves,  partly  by  sale,  partly  by  force  of  law, 
partly  by  recourse  to  arms,  and  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Each 
of  the  principalities  had  frequently  decended  to  fomales,  and  the  states 
of  the  several  territories  had  always  declared  them  to  be  feminine  feofr. 
This  pretension,  however,  had  been  frequently  contested,  especially  by 
the  Emperois  of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  at  the  death  of  John  Will- 
iam, the  Emperor  declared  the  Duchy  of  Gleves,  and  all  the  principali- 
ties united  to  it,  re-aimexed  to  the  Grown  from  the  default  of  male  heirs. 
Four  heirs  claming  in  the  female  line,  presented  themselves  in  (Germany, 
and  one,  to  whose  claims  very  little  attention  was  paid,  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  resided  at  the  court  of  Henry  himself.  With  the  four  (German 
claimants,  Henry  was  on  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  eyes  of  Duke  William  were  closed,  Uie  Emperor  gave  the  inves- 
titure of  his  territory  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who  immediately  notified 
the  fiM^  to  Henry  the  lYth,  and  received  a  reply  couched,  according  to 
Sully,  only  in  general  terms.*    The  French  monarch  did  not  ftil  to  ex- 

*  It  la  worthy  of  nmaik,  that  John  WlUlam  diod  at  the  end  of  March,  apd  that 
Henry  took  no  active  measores  whatever  la  behalf  of  the  Gonnan  Princes  till  after 
the  flight  of  the  Prince  de  Gonde  and  hla  wife,  which  took  place  in  Aognat  of  the 
year. 
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preM  bit  fwtoniiihTneiit  that  the  opponentB  of  the  hovae  of  Amtiia  made 
no  pieparatioiis  for  the  fQstentation  of  their  rights  against  the  Arch- 
doke,  and  to  instigate  them  to  contest  the  saccesoon.  In  consequence 
of  the  intimations  given,  the  Princes  in  question  sent  an  ambassador 
to  negotiate  for  the  support  of  the  French  King,  and  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  monarch's  reply.  The  temtories  in  dispute,  says 
Sully,  were  for  fton  an  object  of  indifferenoe  to  France ;  they  were 
strong  and  rich ;  they  were  situated  on  the  French  frontier ;  those  who 
disputed  for  them  were  near  neighbois  of  France,  and  neighbors  to 
be  feared;  at  least  the  Emperor  was  so.  The  war  about  to  be  kindled 
for  their  possession  anght  become  a  Eoiopean  war,  and  conssquentiy 
France  be  oompeUed  to  take  pait  therein.  The  interest  of  the  Low 
Countries  would  force  her  to  do  so,  for  such  a  war  woidd  have  so  great 
an  influence  ugan  their  libeity  or  snljection,  that  to  secure  the  conteited 
teiritory  for  the  friends  of  France  would  be  almost  to  snalch  Flanders 
from  her  enemies,  and  to  suffer  them  to  be  invaded  Ij  Aortria,  wiould 
be  to  leave  the  United  Provinces  to  her  as  a  prey. 

To  these  objects  Sully  dedaies  was  joiped  the  great  dedgn  of  Heniy 
IV.  for  establishing  a  balance  amongst  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Whal 
better  means,  asked  the  minister,  of  inducing  diffierent  Potentates  to 
enter  into  that  design  1  We  might  thus  be  led  to  gain  ail  Gennany  t» 
re-establish  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Ctenoanic  body,  to  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  imperial  authorily,  and  to  spread  ronrteniatian  throufl^ 
the  house  of  Anstria;  and  this  result,  which  France  night  well  puchase 
with  all  her  treasures,  would  be  obtained  without  suspicion  and  vrithool 
jealousy.  Sully  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  German  Princes  would 
be  eager  to  aid  France  in  her  views ;  that  stiengthened  and  directed  bj 
her,  they  would  gain  that  vigor  and  union  which  they  totally  wanted, 
irolaAed  as  they  wen,  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  beginmng,  such  as 
the  armed  support  of  the  heirs  of  deves,  to  enable  Henry  to  oany  oat 
his  schemes  for  remodelling  the  policy  of  all  Europe.  He  then  shown 
that  an  enterprising  Prince  would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  joining  thn 
Duchy  of  Oleves  to  France,  and  making  oompensalion  to  the  elaimanta 
either  in  money  or  other  lands;  and  he  goes  on  to  declare,  that  the  Eing 
had  already  engaged  hfai  word  to  undertake  the  defence  of  thoee  Piinoe% 
had  neglect  nothing  to  attach  them  to  himself  had  always  ofieied  them 
assistance,  and  even  caused  his  troops  to  advance  to  the  frontier.  He 
declares  that  the  enterprise  vrould  be  easy,  that  neither  Spain  nee  Aus> 
tria  had  the  means  of  offering  effectual  opposition,  and  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Austrians  from  Cleves  would  be  merely  an  introduction  to  a 
more  impoitant  and  brilliant  undertaking. 

Although  this  statement  of  Heniy's  views  is  not  given  dSrectly  by 
Sully  with  reference  to  the  charge  of  the  Eiing  having  entered  upon  a 
fierce  and  destructive  war  firom  motives  of  personal  pasrion,  yet  Snlly** 
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aoeonnt  has  been  used  to  defend  the  monarch  from  the  imputation  of 
having  been  moved  by  love  for  the  Princeae  de  Gond6  to  abandon  the 
pacific  couive  which*  he  had  parmed  since  the  peace  of  Yervins.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  unless  it  could  be  shown  (which  Sully  no 
where  does  show),  that  Henry  had  determined  upon  war  before  the 
flight  of  the  Pzince  de  Cond6,  the  menaces  which  he  used  to  the  Arch- 
duke, and  the  statements  made  by  many  of  the  best  informed  contem- 
poraries, may  be  assumed  as  proofi  that,  although  contemplating  hos- 
tilities at  a  fttture  period,  the  French  sovereign  would  not  have  taken 
arms  at  that  time,  had  he  not  been  provoked  by  the  protection  offered  to 
the  Princess  de  Ck>nd6.  Every  act  had  tended  towards  peace  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Princess's  flight :  he  had  neglected  several  honorable  pre^ 
texts  for  war ;  he  had  only  six  months  before  bound  the  hands  of  the 
United  Provinces,  his  surest  allies,  by  a  treaty  signed  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Gleves  was  known  in  Paris ;  and  no  sufllcient  motives  are 
apparent  for  an  entire  change  of  policy.  Bassomperre  shows,  by  his 
description  of  the  scene  which  took  place  at  the  palace,  on  the  news  of 
Cond6's  evasion  being  carried  thither,  the  state  of  the  King's  mind,  and 
proves  that  he  determined  to  threaten  war  if  the  Archduke  did  not  ex- 
pel the  fugitives  from  his  territories :  the  Archduke  steadily  reftised  to 
do  so,  and  a  vezy  contemptible  pretext  for  hostilities  was  immediately 
seized  upon« 
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LBTTBBS,  FAPBR8,  ETC.  BBTERRING  TO  THS  DEATH  OF  BENBT  IV. 

I.  Extrait  d'un  Manuserit  tronv6  aprds  la  mort  de  Monsieur  le  Due 
d'Aumalle  en  son  cabinet;  icelui  6tant  sign6  de  sa  main  pour 
approbation  d'icelui  et  cachett6  de  ses  armes. 
II.  Factum  de  Pierre  du  Jardin  Sieur  et  Cajntaine  de  Lagarde. 
III.  Manifesto  de  Pierre  du  Jardin  Sieur  et  Capitaine  de  Lagarde, 

prisonnier  en  la  Concieigerie  du  Palais  A  Paris. 
lY.  Interrogation  et  declaration  de  Mademoiselle  de  Coman. 
Y.  Rencontre  de  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Espemon  et  de  Francois  Ravail- 

lac,  execute  &  mort  dans  la  Yille  de  Paris  en  Tannfie  1610. 
YI.  Arrest  du  12  Aoust  mil  six  cens  seiae. 
YII.  Li^  ChenuBe  sanglante  d^eniy  le  Grand  en  Tann^  1615. 
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